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Art. L—1l. The Works of the late Right Honorable Henry St. 
John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, in five volumes complete, pub- 
lished by David Mallet. London, 1754. 

2. The Letters and Correspondence, Public and Private, of the 
Right Honourable Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, 
during the time he was Secretary of State to Queen Anne. By 
Gilbert Park. London, 1798, 2 vols. 

3. Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. By George Wingrove Cooke. 
London, 1836. 2 vols. - 

4. Bolingbroke, sa Vie et son Temps. Par M, Charles Rémusat. 
L’ Angleterre au Dix-huitieme Siecle. Tomel. Paris, 1856. 

5. The Life of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. By 
Thomas Macknight. London, 1863. 1 vol. 


E have little respect for the public conduct of Boling- 
broke ; we have no liking for his personal character ; 

we regard his political writings with suspicion, and his meta- 
physical writings with abhorrence; but we cannot transcribe 
these title-pages without strong feelings of regret. It was, as 
he once bitterly observed, his lot during life to suffer more at 
the hands of his friends than at the hands of his enemies; and 
what was his lot in life, has been by a rare refinement of mis- 
fortune his lot ever since. The edition of his works by Mallet 
is, if we except the type and paper, one of the worst editions of 
an English author that ever issued from the press. It is fre- 
quently disfigured by misprints; it swarms with errors in 
punctuation; its text, as a very cursory collation with the 
original manuscripts will suffice to show, is not always to be 
depended on. It was hurried into the world with indecent 
haste, without one word of preface, without any attempt at 
arrangement, with scarcely a line of annotation. The result is 
that nine-tenths of the political papers must be as unintelligible 
to a reader who is not minutely acquainted with the parlia- 
mentary controversies which raged round Walpole, as_ the 
‘Letters of Junius’ would be to a reader who was similarly 
Vol. 149.—No. 297. B ignorant 
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ignorant of the career of Wilkes, or of the administration of 
Grafton. And what applies to these papers will apply, with 
scarcely less propriety, to the more important works on which 
Bolingbroke’s literary fame must rest—to the ‘ Letter to Wynd- 
ham,’ to the ‘ Dissertation on Parties,’ to the ‘Remarks on the 
History of England.’ It would, in truth, be difficult to name 
a writer of equal merit, who is more dependent on a judicious 
editor for those little services which so often turn the scale 
between popular recognition and oblivion. But a hundred and 
twenty years have rolled away without this useful functionary 
making his appearance, and the works of one of the greatest 
masters of our tongue are confined almost exclusively to the 
perusal of readers who can dispense with illustrative assistance. 
In his biographers and apologists he has been equally un- 
lucky. The ‘ Memoirs of his Ministerial Life,’ which appeared 
in 1752, the ‘ Life and History,’ which appeared in 1754, the 
‘ Biography ’ by Goldsmith, the ‘ Mémoires Secretes,’ the ‘ Essai 
Historique, by Grimoard, have followed one another in rapid 
succession into oblivion, and into an oblivion which, we are 
bound to add, they justly merited. Nor can we speak very 
favourably of the more elaborate biographies at the head of this 
article. The work of Mr. Wingrove Cooke, though executed 
with considerable vigour, is, like his ‘ History of Parties,’ too 
essentially superficial and too essentially inaccurate to be ever 
likely to attain a permanent place in literature. Indeed the 
‘ Life’ by Mr. Macknight has already superseded it. Mr. 
Macknight’s volume is fairly entitled to the praise of diligence 
and impartiality. He has carefully consulted all obvious 
sources of information ; he has availed himself to the full of the 
work of his predecessor; he has studied with care the bulky 
correspondence in which Bolingbroke loved to indulge himself, 
and he has produced in consequence a work of some preten- 
sion. But his style is slipshod, and his grasp is feeble. Of 
proportion and perspective in the disposition of his material he 
has no idea.: He is continually expanding where he ought to 
retrench; he is continually retrenching where he ought to 
expand. He gives us, for example, a long and tedious disser- 
tation on the Treaty of Utrecht, but he despatches in a few 
pages one of the most curiously interesting periods in his hero’s 
career, the period between 1733 and 1736. He enters at length 
into all the questions which embroiled the Opposition with 
Walpole, but of Bolingbroke’s influence on literature and 
philosophy he says scarcely one word, of his character, nothing. 
His acquaintance, moreover, with the literary and political 
history of the eighteenth century is not sufficiently extensive 
to 
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to prevent him from habitually blundering when the course 
of his narrative obliges him to touch on such topics, and 
such topics are, unfortunately, of the essence of his task. In 
a word, Mr. Macknight has produced a work which is beyond 
question the best biography of Bolingbroke, but he has not 
produced a work which students can consult with satisfaction, 
or to which the general reader will be likely to turn for amuse- 
ment. He is neither a Coxe nor a Southey.* Of M. Rémusat’s 
Essay we shall content ourselves with saying that it is a sober 
and patient study, eminently suggestive, luminous and animated. 
As a biography it is necessarily defective; as a critique it is 
admirable. 

Bolingbroke belongS to a class of men whose peculiarities 
both of intellect and temper are sufficiently unmistakable. 
The course of his public life, though often tortuous and perplex- 
ing, presents on the whole few ambiguities. The details of his 
private life may still be collected with singular fulness from 
innumerable sources. For nearly half a century he lived among 
shrewd and observant men of the world, and of these some of 
the shrewdest and most observant have recorded their impres- 
sions of him. His speeches have perished, but his writings 
and his correspondence remain ; and both his writings and his 
correspondence are exquisitely characteristic. 

Seldom has it been the lot even of the great leaders of man- 





* We will give a few illustrations of the manner in which Mr. Macknight’s 
work is executed. ‘This knight’s grand-daughter marrying Adam de Port took 
his mother’s name and styled himself William de St. John’ (p.2). ‘The engage- 
ments we entered intq was with Charles’ (p. 378). ‘The admiral interfered 
sufficiently as to justify to the Catalans’ (id.). ‘Strangely enough it must again 
appear to those who have adopted the Satanic theory about Marlborough to find, 
&c.(p.117). Page 158 proves that he could never have consulted a most important 
pamphlet written by St. John—a pamphlet for the particulars of which he has 
unluckily trusted to Cooke—or he would have learned that the celebrated ‘ Letter 
to the Examiner,’ so far from being ‘ the tenth of the series,’ did not appear in the 
‘Examiner’ at all—had in fact no connection with it. He twice cites Oxford’s 
‘ Brief Account’ (pp. 308, 337) in a way which proves that he could never have 
consulted it. His account of what occurred in the Council held when Anne was 
dying is a farragoof blunders. Bolingbroke was at Kensington when Shrewsbury 
was nominated Treasurer, and so far from being obliged ‘ with fierce rage in his 
heart to acquiesce in the measure,’ proposed it himself. Page 530 proves that he 
had tever heard of one of the most distinguished mathematicians of the eighteenth 
century, ‘A young Mr. Brooke Taylor who had quarrelled with his father’ being 
no other than Dr. Brooke Taylor. Bolingbroke’s communications with the 
Pretender began, as every student knows, in the autumn of 1712, not in 1713 
(p. 390). By the omission of the amendment, ‘or any other part of the Spanish 

- monarchy’ (p. 118), Mr. Macknight proves his utter ignorance of the gist of the 
question in debate on that occasion. His qualifications for dealing with the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century may be gathered from the exquisite sim- 
plicity with which he remarks of Bolingbroke's philosophical writings, ‘They 
certainly do not rank in an equal class with the philosophical works of Berkeley 
and Butler.’ This must suffice. i 
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kind to unite in the same dazzling combination such an array 
of eminent qualities as met in this unhappy statesman. His 
intellect was of the highest and rarest order—keen, clear, logical, 
comprehensive, rapidly assimilative, inexhaustibly fertile. His 
memory was so prodigious that he complained, like Themistocles, 
of its indiscriminating tenacity; but the treasures of Boling- 
broke’s memory were at the ready call of a swift and lively intelli- 
gence. ‘ His penetration,’ says Chesterfield, ‘ resembled intuition.’ 
His imagination was warm and vivid, his judgment clear, his 
energy almost superhuman. While a mere youth he was dis- 
tinguished alike by audacity and tact, by rare skill in debate, 
by rare talents for the practical duties of statesmanship. His 
powers of application were such as are not often found conjoined 
with parts so quick and with a temperament so naturally mer- 
curial. ‘He would plod,’ we are quoting Swift, ‘whole days 
and nights like the lowest clerk in an office ;’ and even in his 
latter years the unremitting intensity of his studies excited the 
wonder of younger students. His mind had early been enlarged 
by foreign travel and by an unusually wide experience. In 
the world of books and in the world of men he was equally 
interested, and he was equally at home. ‘He joined,’ writes 
Chesterfield, ‘ all the politeness, the manners and the graces of 
a courtier to the solidity of a statesman and to the learning of 
a pedant.’ The most accomplished of his acquaintances have 
observed that there was scarcely any branch of human know- 
ledge which had escaped his curious and discursive glance. 
His face and figure were such as sculptors love to dwell upon ; 
and such as more than one of his contemporaries have paused 
to describe. His person was tall and commanding ; his features 
were of classical beauty, but eager, mobile, animated ; his fore- 
head was high and intellectual, his lips indicated eloquence, 
his eyes were full of fire. Grace and dignity blended themselves 
in his deportment. The witchery of his manners has been 
acknowledged by the most malignant of his detractors, and 
his exquisite urbanity passed into a proverb. ‘To make St. 
John more polite,’ was the phrase employed by a poet of those 
times as asynonym for superfluous labour. From the multitude, 
indeed, he stood coldly and haughtily aloof, but his sympathy 
with men of genius and learning was quick, catholic, and 
generous. His patronage was extended not only to those poets 
and wits who have given him a place beside Maecenas and 
Alphonso da Este, but to scholarship and science, One of the 
most distinguished mathematicians of that century has recorded 
his gratitude to him, and even George Whitefield relates with 
pride how he once numbered Bolingbroke among the most 
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attentive and eulogistic of his listeners. Long before his 
abilities had fully matured themselves, the gates of St. Stephen’s 
were closed against him ; but not before an audience familiar 
with the eloquence of Halifax and Somers had pronounced him 
to be the first orator of his age. ‘I would rather,’ said Pitt, 
‘have a speech of Bolingbroke’s than any of the lost treasures 
of antiquity.’ The charm of his conversation has been described 
by men whose judgment is without appeal, by Pope and 
Voltaire, by Swift, Orrery and Chesterfield. 

His character was, however, so unhappily constituted that 
these superb powers were seldom or never in harmonious co- 
operation. The virtues which balance and control, sobriety, 
moderation, consistency, had no part in his composition. His 
impetuosity and intemperance amounted to disease. To the 
end of his long life he was the slave not merely of every passion, 
but of every impulse; and what the capricious tyranny of 
emotion suggested had for the moment the power of completely 
transforming him. He exhibited by turns the traits peculiar to 
the most exalted and to the most debased of our species. His 
virtues and his vices, his reason and his passions, did not as in 
ordinary men blend themselves in a gradation of tints, but 
remained isolated in sudden and glaring contrast. His tran- 
sitions were from extreme to extreme. He was sometimes all 
vice, he was sometimes all elevation. When his fine intellect 
was unclouded, his shrewdness and sagacity were a match for 
De Torcy ; his dexterity and adroitness more than a match for 
Marlborough and Godolphin. When his intellect took the ply 
from his passions, there was little to distinguish him from the 
most hot-headed' and hare-brained of his own tools. In his 
sublimer moments he out-Catoed Cato, in his less exalted moods 
he sank below Sandys and Dodington. When in retirement, he 
shut himself up with the ‘ Tusculans’ and the Enchiridion, he 
lived and talked as became a disciple of the Porch. When 
he reappeared among men, his debaucheries were the scandal 
of the two most profligate capitals in Europe. His actions 
were sometimes those of a high-minded and chivalrous gentle- 
man, capable of making great sacrifices, and distinguished 
by a spirit of romantic generosity. A change of mood would 
suffice to transform him into the most callous, the most 
selfish, the most cynical of misanthropes. He was never, we 
believe, a deliberate hypocrite, but his emotions were so tran- 
sient that he might have passed for Tartuffe himself. The 
fascination of his manners and the brilliancy of his parts 
naturally surrounded him with many friends. Friendship was, 
he said, indispensable to his being ; it was the noblest of human 
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instincts ; it was sacred; it should be inviolable; it was in its 
purity the prerogative only of great and good men. His letters 
to Prior, to Swift, to Alari and to Pope, abound in the most 
extravagant professions of attachment. His letters to Lord 
Hardwicke are sometimes almost fulsome. But what was the 
sequel? He quarrelled with Alari for presuming to advise 
him. He dropped Swift when the letters of Swift ceased to 
entertain him. He dropped Hardwicke from mere caprice. 
His perfidy to Pope is, we believe, literally without example in 
social treachery. He bore the most excruciating of human 
maladies with a placid fortitude which would have done honour 
to Stylites; but the slightest error on the part of his cook would 
send him into such paroxysms of rage that his friends were 
glad to be out of his house. His whole soul was tormented by an 
insatiable thirst for literary and political distinction ; it would, 
we believe, be impossible to find in his voluminous correspond- 
ence half-a-dozen letters in which he does not express contempt 
both for the world and for the world’s regard. His opinions 
were as wayward and as whimsical as his actions. He delighted 
to write of himself as the votary of a mild and tolerant philo- 
sophy which had taught him the vanity of ambition, and could 
be nourished only in that retirement, which, thanks to his 
enemies, he was enabled to enjoy. -Before the ink was dry he 
was ransacking our language for scurrilous epithets against 
those who had excluded him from active life. Resignation 
was, he said, the virtue on which he especially prided himself. 
His life was notoriously one long and fierce rebellion. He pro- 
fessed the greatest respect for prescription, and is one of the 
most revolutionary of writers; for the Church, and would have 
betrayed it; for Christianity, and was in the van of its bitterest 
assailants. He delivered himself sometimes in rhodomontade 
redolent of the ethics of Seneca and of the Utopias of Plato and 
Xenophon, and sometimes in rhodomontade breathing the 
spirit of the Prince and of the Fable of the Bees. As the subject 
of Anne, he went as far as Filmer in his estimate of the royal 
prerogative ; as the subject of George, he went beyond Paley in 
depreciating it. As the minister of Anne, he was the originator 
of the Stamp Act; as the subject of George, he was the loudest 
and most vehement of those demagogues who clamoured for the 
absolute freedom of the press. The age he lived in he pronounced 
to be the Nadir of moral and political corruption; he proposed 
to purify it by a scheme which postulates the perfection of those 
whose vices are to be cured by it. The truth is that, with quick 
sensibilities he had no depth of feeling, with much insight no 
convictions. What would in well-regulated minds develop 
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into principle, remained in him mere sentiment; and his senti- 
ments were like the whims of a libertine, ardent, fanciful and 
transitory. His head was hot, but his heart was cold. 

In the latter part of his career he set himself up as the 
castigator of political immorality, and as the loftiest and most 
disinterested of patriots. His own public life had been such 
that each part of it seems elaborately designed to set off and 
heighten the turpitude of some other part. The shameless 
charlatanism of his career at the head of the extreme Tories 
might have passed perhaps for honest zeal—intemperate, indeed, 
but pure—had he not at the head of the extreme Whigs found 
it expedient to cover his former principles with ridicule. It 
was not till he became the hottest of factious incendiaries out of 
power that men realized the baseness of his despotic conserva- 
tism in power. It was not till he betrayed the interests of 
St. Germains that it was possible to estimate the extent of his 
treachery to the interests of Hanover. It was not till he became 
the teacher of Voltaire and the Apostle of Scepticism that his 
unscrupulousness in forcing on the Bill against Occasional 
Conformity and in originating the Schism Bill fully revealed 
itself. 

Some of his biographers have indeed laboured to explain 
away many of the inconsistencies of his public conduct. In 
other words, they have attempted to do for Bolingbroke what in 
ancient times Isocrates attempted to do for Busiris, and what 
in our own day Mr. Beesly has attempted to do for Catiline, 
and Mr. Christie for Shaftesbury. But the attempt has failed. 
The facts speak for themselves. There can be no doubt about 
Bolingbroke’s repeatedly declaring the Revolution to be the 
guarantee of our civil and religious liberties, and that both 
before and after his fall he laboured to set the Act of Settle- 
ment aside. There can be no doubt about his satisfying 
himself that if the Pretender ascended the throne without 
giving pledges for the security of our national faith there 
would be civil war, and that he moved heaven and earth to 
put the Pretender on the throne without insisting on any 
such pledges. It is certain that he defended the Treaty of 
Utrecht mainly on the ground of England’s exhaustion being 
such that without repose paralysis was imminent; and that 
not long afterwards he was lamenting that he could not at 
the head of a French army violate his own Treaty, and plunge 
that country, of which he had boasted himself the saviour, into 
the double horrors of foreign invasion and internecine strife. It 
is certain that he professed the principles of the moderate 
Tories, of the extreme Tories, of the Jacobites, of the Hano- 
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verians, of the Whigs in office and of the Whigs in opposition, 
and it is equally certain that, with the exception of the last 
party, they all taunted him with perfidy. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to confound Boling- 
broke either with fribbles like the second Villiers, whom 
he resembled in the infirmities of his temper, or with syco- 
phants like Sunderland, whom he resembled in want of prin- 
ciple. His nature had, with all its flaws, been cast in no 
ignoble mould. The ambition which consumed him was the 
ambition which consumed Cesar and Cicero, not the ambition 
which consumed Harley and Newcastle. For the mere baubles 
of power he cared nothing. Riches and their trappings he 
regarded with unaffected contempt. He entered office a man 
by no means wealthy, and with expensive habits; he quitted it 
with hands as clean as Pitt’s. The vanity which feeds on 
adulation never tainted his haughty spirit. His prey was not 
carrion. His vast and visionary ambition was bounded only by 
the highest pinnacles of human glory. He aspired to enrol 
himself among those great men who have shaped the fortunes 
and moulded the minds of mighty nations—with the demigods 
of Plutarch, with the sages of Diogenes. As a statesman he 
never rested till he stood without a rival on the summit of power. 
As a philosopher he sought a place beside Aristotle and Bacon, 
and the infirmities of age overtook him while labouring at a 
work which was to class him with Guicciardini and Clarendon. 
This was not to be. One faculty had indeed been granted him 
in a measure rarely conceded to the children of men—a faculty 
which is of all others most likely to mislead contemporaries, and 
least likely to deceive posterity—the faculty of eloquent expres- 
sion, His style may be praised almost without reservation. It 
is distinguished by the union of those qualities which are in 
the estimation of critics sufficient to constitute perfection—by 
elevation, by rapidity, by picturesqueness, by perspicuity, by 
scrupulous chastity, by the charm of an ever-varying music. It 
combines, as no other English style has ever combined, the 
graces of colloquy with the graces of rhetoric. It is essentially 
eloquent, but it is an eloquence which is, to employ his own 
happy illustration, like a stream fed by an abundant spring—an 
eloquence which never flags, which is never inappropriate, 
which never palls. His fertility of expression is wonderful. 
Over all the resources of our noble and opulent language his 
mastery is at once exquisite and unlimited. Of effort and 
elaboration he has no traces. His ideas seem to clothe them- 
selves spontaneously in their rich and varied garb. He had 
studied, as few Englishmen at that day had studied, the master- 
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pieces of French literature, but no taint of Gallicism mars the 
transcendent purity of his English. His pages are a storehouse 
of fine and graceful images, of felicitous phrases, of new and 
striking combinations. As an essayist he is not inferior to his 
master, Seneca. As a political satirist he is second only to 
Junius. As a letter-writer he ranks with Pliny and Cicero, 
and we cannot but regret that so large a portion of his corre- 
spondence is still permitted to remain unpublished. 

On English prose his influence was immediate and perma- 
nent. It would not indeed be too much to say that it owes 
more to Bolingbroke than to any other single writer. Hooker 
and Taylor had already lent it colour and pomp; Dryden had 
given it verve, variety, flexibility; De Foe and Swift had 
brought it home to the vulgar; the Periodical Writers had 
learned from the pulpit to endow it with elegance and harmony ; 
but it was reserved for Bolingbroke to be the Cicero of our 
tongue. He was, in truth, the founder of an illustrious dynasty 
of stylists. On him Burke modelled his various and exuberant 
eloquence. From him Junius learned some of his most cha- 
racteristic graces. The two Pitts made no secret of their 
obligations to him; and among his disciples are to be numbered 
Goldsmith,* Gibbon, Hume, and even Macaulay. 

His genius was, it is true, too irregularly cultivated, his 
aspirations too multiform, his reason too essentially under the 
control of passion, to secure him any high place among the 
teachers of mankind, and yet few men have impressed them- 
selves more decidedly on the intellectual activity of their age. 
That great revolution in the study of history which found its 
first emphatic expression in Montesquieu is undoubtedly to be 
traced to him. By the philosophers of the Encyclopédie he was 
recognized as a leader. Voltaire’s obligations to him are 
confessed by Condorcet. To Bolingbroke he owed his intro- 
duction to the works of Bacon, Newton, and Locke ; much of his 
philosophy, many of his historical theories. Indeed, Voltaire 
appears to have regarded him with feelings approaching as 
nearly to reverence as it was perhaps possible for him to attain. 
Idolized by Pope, Bolingbroke suggested and inspired some of 
the most valuable of Pope’s compositions—the Essay on Man, 
the Moral Essays, the Imitations of Horace. His influence on 





* For the influence of Bolingbroke’s style on that of Goldsmith we would 
point especially to ‘The Present State of Polite Learning in Europe,’ and to the 
Dedication of the ‘ Traveller.’ What Macaulay learned from him was, we think, the 
art of combining dignity with sprightliness, copiousness with scrupulous purity : 
many turns of expression, and the rhetorical effect both of the short sentence and 
of clause reiteration. h 
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the academies of Italy is evident from the Elogio of Salvatore 
Canella. The spirit which he kindled during the adminis- 
tration of Walpole still burns in the epics of Glover, in the 
tragedies of Brooke, in the finest of Akenside’s compositions, 
in the stateliest of Thomson’s verses, in the noblest of Collins’s 
odes, in the most popular of our national ballads. To the 
influence of his writings is to be attributed in no small degree 
that remarkable transformation which converted the Toryism 
of Rochester and Nottingham into the Toryism of Pitt and 
Mansfield. He annihilated the Jacobites. He turned the tide 
against Walpole, and he formulated the principles which after- 
wards developed into the creed of what is called in our own day 
Liberal Conservatism. It would in truth be scarcely possible 
to over-estimate the extent of his influence on public opinion 
between 1725 and 1742. 

He sprang from an ancient and honourable race, which had, 
as early as the thirteenth century, mingled the blood of a noble 
Norman family with the blood of a Saxon family not less illus- 
trious. William de St. John, a Norman knight, was quarter- 
master-general in the army of the Conqueror. The estates 
which rewarded the services of his son passed with other pro- 
perty into the hands of a female representative, who became the 
wife of Adam de Port, one of the ‘wealthiest of the Saxon aris- 
tocracy. Their son William assuming the maiden name of his 
mother, the name De Port was absorbed in the name of St. John. 
The family grew and prospered. John St. John was one of the 
Council of Nine appointed after the battle of Lewes. The 
widow of his descendant Oliver became by her marriage with 
the Duke of Somerset the grandmother of Henry VII.; and a 
window in Battersea Church,. gorgeous with heraldic embla- 
zonry, still commemorates this alliance with the Tudors. In 
the reign of Elizabeth the St. Johns became the Barons of 
Bletso ; in the reign of James I. one of them was created Earl 
of Bolingbroke. Nor were the representatives of the younger 
line less eminent. The services of Oliver St. John as Lord 
Deputy of Ireland were rewarded with the Barony of Tregoze 
in Wiltshire. During the Civil Wars the St. Johns came pro- 
minently forward. The elder line, represented by the Earl of 
Bolingbroke, and by that great lawyer—over whose birth was 
the bar sinister, but who was destined to become a Chief Justice 
of England and to adorn his high office—were in conspicuous 
opposition to the Crown. The younger line, represented by 
John St. John, who lost three sons in the field, were as conspi- 
cuously distinguished by their loyalty. The days of trouble 
passed by, and the subsequent marriage of Sir Walter St. John, 
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a member of the Royalist branch, with Joanna, a daughter of 
the Chief Justice, probably composed political differences. The 
young couple settled at Battersea, to the manor of which Sir 
Walter had succeeded by the death of his nephew. The virtues 
of the Lady Joanna were long remembered in the neighbour- 
hood. Her husband’s munificence is more imperishably recorded 
in the school which he founded nearly two centuries ago, and 
which has ever since been one of the ornaments of Battersea. 
His crest and motto may still be seen over the gate; his portrait 
still adorns the walls. He died at an advanced age in 1708. 
The issue of this marriage was a daughter Barbara and a son 
Henry, of whom we know little, and that little is not to his 
credit. The dissipated habits of the young man probably 
alarming his parents, they resorted to the expedient usual in 
such cases, and the lad became the husband of Mary, second 
daughter and joint-heiress of Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick.* 
The remedy, however, only aggravated the disease. Henry 
became worse than ever. At last he brought his reckless 
and dissolute career to a climax by the murder of St. William 
Escourt in a brawl. He was arrested. His friends were in 
despair. After much anxious deliberation, his counsel advised 
him to plead guilty, and to throw himself on the mercy of 
the King. For some time it was doubtful whether the united 
influence of the St. Johns and the Riches could prevent him 
from expiating his crime at Tyburn, or whether indeed the King 
could, even if he wished it, stretch his prerogative so far as to 
pardon a subject convicted of so grave an offence. At last the 
culprit was permitted to retire to Battersea. A bribe was 
accepted. The case was dropped, and he dragged on a listless 
and good-for-nothing life for nearly half a century longer. Six 
years before this event his wife had borne him a child, who was 
destined to inherit all his vices, but with those vices to unite 
abilities which, if properly directed, and less unhappily tem- 
pered, might have given him a place in history beside Pericles 
and Chatham, and a place in letters beside Bacon and Burke. 
Henry St. John, afterwards Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, was 
born at Battersea in the October of 1678, and was baptized 
on the tenth of that month. 

The house in which he first saw the light has, with the 
exception of one wing which is still preserved, been long since 
levelled with the ground. For his early education he was 
indebted to his grandparents, who shared the family residence 





* The youth appears to have added to his other vices that of hypocrisy, as we 

d him described in the ‘ Autobiography of Mary, Countess of Warwick’ as a 

‘young gentleman very good-natured and viceless.’ sh 
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with their son and daughter-in-law. Sir Walter was a member 
of the Established Church, and appears to have been a kind and 
tolerant man. But his wife had been bred among the Puritans, 
and to the ascetic piety of her sect she added, we suspect, 
something of her father’s moroseness. She ruled the house at 
Battersea. She superintended the education of her grandchild. 
It was conducted on principles of injudicious austerity, and 
Bolingbroke never recurred to this period of his life without 
disgust. The good lady delighted in perusing the gigantic 
tomes in which the Puritan Fathers discussed the doctrine of 
the Eucharist and the Atonement. Patrick’s ‘ Mensa Mystica’ 
had been written under her roof, and she had shared with her 
husband the honour of the dedication ; but Patrick held only 
the second place in her affections—her favourite was Dr. Manton. 
This stupendous theologian—five of his folios still slumber in 
our libraries—prided himself on having written a hundred and 
nineteen sermons on the hundred and nineteenth Psalm, and 
to the perusal of these hundred and nineteen sermons she 
compelled her grandson to betake himself. There is reason 
for believing that the child was for some time under the tuition 
of Daniel Burgess, a learned and eccentric Nonconformist, who 
is now remembered chiefly as the butt of Swift, but who was in 
those days celebrated as one of the’most popular of metropolitan 
preachers. His definition of a law-suit and of thorough-paced 
doctrine are still treasured by collectors of good sayings. 

In due time Henry was removed to Eton, where he remained 
for some years. About his career there tradition is silent. We 
know that Walpole was one of his contemporaries ; and Coxe 
has added that the seeds of that long and bitter rivalry which 
ever afterwards existed between the two schoolfellows were 
sown in the class room and the playground. This, however, is 
highly improbable. Walpole acquitted himself creditably 
during his school career, and is not likely either by indolence 
or dulness to have permitted a lad two years his junior to 
assume the position of a rival. What became of him after 
leaving Eton it is now impossible to discover. His career is 
indeed at this point involved in more obscurity than his 
biographers seem to suspect. They assert, for example, that 
on leaving Eton he matriculated at Oxford, and became an 
undergraduate of Christ Church, and they have described with 
some precision his University career. Now of this residence at 
Oxford there is no proof at all. There is no entry of his matri- 
culation on the books of the University, and these books are 
not, we believe, in any way deficient during the period of his 
supposed connection with Oxford. There is no trace of his 
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residence at Christ Church on the Buttery Lists, and the 
Buttery Lists have from the Midsummer of 1695 been kept 
with scrupulous exactness. There is no trace of his residence 
to be found in the entry-books of the Dean. We cannot find 
any allusion to his ever having been a resident member of the 
University in the correspondence of those accomplished men 
who must have been his contemporaries. But one circumstance 
seems to us conclusive. He was the patron of John Philips, 
and that pleasing poet has in two of his poems spoken of him 
in terms of exaggerated encomium. Philips was a student of 
Christ Church, and in his ‘ Cyder’ he takes occasion to celebrate 
the eminent men connected with that distinguished seminary ; 
but though he mentions Harcourt and Bromley, he makes no 
allusion to St. John. The error, we suspect, arose from this. 
On the occasion of Queen Anne’s visit to Oxford in 1702 
St. John was made an honorary doctor and entered on the books 
of Christ Church. He was proud of the honour which the 
College of Atterbury and Harcourt had done him, and not only 
delighted to speak of himself as a Christ Church man, but ever 
afterwards considered that a member of that foundation had 
a special claim to his patronage. But Christ Church is not 
entitled to number him among her sons. 

Wherever he pursued his studies, he probably pursued them 
with assiduity. He was all his life distinguished by attain- 
ments the groundwork of which is seldom or never laid in after- 
years. The specimen which he has left of his Latin composition, 
with the letters to Alari, prove that he had paid some attention 
to the niceties of verbal scholarship. Much of the recondite 
learning which he so ostentatiously paraded in his philosophical 
works was, it is evident, the trophy of adroit plagiarism, but it 
is no less evident—as every page of his writings shows—that 
his classical acquirements, if not exact, were unusually extensive. 
He was conversant with the Roman prose writers, from Varro 
to Gellius, and the frequency with which he draws on them for 
purposes of analogy, comment and illustration, the felicity with 
which he adapts their sentiments and opinions, the ready pro- 
priety with which their allusions and anecdotes respond to his 
call is a sufficient guarantee for the assimilative thoroughness 
with which he had perused them. Indeed, his acquaintance 
with Cicero and Seneca appears to have been such as few 
scholars have possessed. He had studied them as Montaigne 
studied Plutarch, as Bacon studied Tacitus. To the poets he 
had not, we suspect, paid the same attention, though his quota- 
tions from Lucretius, Horace and Virgil are often exquisitely 
happy. Whatever may have been his attainments in a ~ 
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had at least mastered the rudiments, could discuss the relative 
signification of words, and had read in some form or other the 
principal orators, Homer and Hesiod among the poets, and most 
of the historians. 

It is the privilege of later years to mature and apply, rarely 
to inaugurate, such studies. We are therefore inclined to suspect 
that his biographers have plunged him into debauchery a little 
prematurely, and that these years of his life, wherever they may 
have been passed, were judiciously and profitably employed. 
But the scene soon changed. In 1697 we find him in London, 
where he abandoned himself to the dominion of the two passions 
which ever afterwards ruled him, inordinate ambition and in- 
ordinate love of pleasure. At thirty he was in the habit of 
observing that his heroes were Alcibiades and Petronius; at 
twenty his model, he said, was his cousin John Wilmot, Earl 
of Rochester. That unhappy nobleman had, ten years before, 
terminated a career to which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel in the annals of human folly. Everything that can 
make the life of man splendid, prosperous, and happy, both 
Nature and Fortune had conspired to lavish on him. Nature 
had endowed him with abilities of a high order, with literary 
instincts, with refined tastes, with brilliant wit, with a lyrical 
genius which, if properly cultivated, might have placed him 
beside Béranger and Herrick, with a handsome and engaging 
person, with manners singularly winning and graceful. For- 
tune had added rank and opulence, and had thus opened out 
to him all sources of social and intellectual enjoyment; had 
enabled him to gratify every ambition, to cultivate every taste, 
and to enter that sphere where the qualities that distinguished 
him could be seen to the greatest advantage. Unhappily, how- 
ever, a depraved and diseased mind counteracted these inestim- 
able blessings. He was anxious only to be pre-eminent in 
infamy. A premature death had been the just penalty for his 
madness ; but the tradition of his genius and of his brilliant parts 
had, in the eyes of young and giddy men, lent a romantic in- 
terest to his career. They learned his poems by heart. They 
retailed his witticisms. They listened with eagerness to stories 
about his bravery at Bergen, his wit-combats with Villiers, his 
amours, his convivial excesses, and they were anxious to follow in 
his footsteps. Indeed, the influence of Rochester on the youth 
of London in the latter quarter of the seventeenth century appears 
to have resembled, in some degree, the influence of Byron on the 
same class a hundred and twenty years later. But St. John was 
not content to be a mere zany, he aspired to rival his master as 
a wit, and to outstrip him as a libertine. He was now in his 
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twentieth year, overflowing with animal spirits, drunk with 
vanity, and burning to indemnify himself for the restraints of 
Eton and Battersea. He allied himself with a band of repro- 
bates who were striving to recal, under the purer rule of 
William, the wild licence of the Restoration, and he became, 
while a mere boy, the worst member of that bad clique. His 
excesses moved astonishment even in those who had witnessed 
the orgies of his cousin. He passed whole weeks in unbroken 
rounds of riotous debauchery. He could drink down veteran | 
drunkards. He ran naked through the Park. He was a match 
for old Wycherley in ribald profanity and in all the arts of 
licentious intrigue. To the poetical genius of Rochester he had 
no pretension, but he appears to have been anxious to complete 
this point of resemblance between them. He sought the ac- 
quaintance of Dryden, whom he visited on more than one occa- 
sion in Gerrard Street. The poet had just completed his version 
of Virgil, and St. John wrote a copy of verses which may still 
be read among the commendatory poems prefixed to that work. 
They are remarkable for nothing but the grossness of their 
imagery, and for the skill with which literary compliment is 
conveyed in the allusions of the bagnio. 

He now set out on his travels, probably leaving England in 
the autumn of 1697. He was away nearlytwo years. Of his 
movements during that time nothing certain is known, but it 
may be gathered from an allusion in one of his letters that he 
visited Milan. Whatever portion of this period he may have 
spent in Italy, we are inclined to think with Mr. Macknight that 
much the greater part of it was spent at Paris. The Peace of 
Ryswick had just ‘been consummated, and the attractions of that 
polished capital were once more open to English visitors. In 
1698 the Earl of Jersey had succeeded Portland as Ambassador. 
He was connected by family ties with St. John. He was on inti- 
mate terms with Sir Walter, and was in a position to be of great 
service to a lad beginning the world. It is indeed by no means 
improbable that young St. John, if not attached to his suite, at all 
events shared his protection, and was introduced by him to the 
salons of the Faubourg St. Germain and to the antechambers of 
Marli. It would be difficult on any other supposition to account 
for the delicate purity with which he ever afterwards both wrote 
and spoke the French language, and for his possession of an accent 
so perfect that even the fastidious ear of Voltaire was unable to 
detect a jarring chord. With this useful accomplishment he 
returned to England about the beginning of 1700. He at once 
devoted himself to his old pursuits, which appear to have been 
in a measure interrupted during his residence on the a 
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He composed a long Pindaric ode, in which he informs his 
readers that he had for some time been visiting the ‘ gloomy 
abodes of Wisdom and Philosophy,’ but that he had repented of 
his folly, and was returning to Poesy and Love. His return to 
the latter took the form of an intrigue with an orange girl who 
hung about the lobby of the Court of Requests; his return to 
the former, a poetical epistle addressed to his sordid paramour. 
These verses Lord Stanhope not only pronounces to be beautiful, 
but sees in them evidence of genius. They appear to us neither 
better nor worse than a dozen other poems of a similar character 


which might be selected from the miscellanies of that day, and - 


the miscellanies of that day moved the derision of Pope. Many 
years later, indeed, he produced three stanzas, which are by no 
means contemptible.* 

The ostentatious dissoluteness of his life was about this time 
aggravated by his taking a step which must have made Sir 
Walter tremble for the family estates. A woman whose beauty 
was a tradition in London circles even as late as the days of 
Goldsmith, but whose extravagance had already completed the 
ruin of three lovers, was now under his protection. It became 
necessary to resort to extreme measures, Menaces were vain: 
exhortations were vain. The abilities of the young libertine 
were unquestionably great. His family was influential. He 
was now twenty-two, and his relatives wisely resolved to appeal 
to the only passion which rivalled in any degree his devotion to 
eet passion of ambition. They offered him a seat in 

arliament. ‘They suggested that he should take a wife, and 
they offered in the event of his marriage to settle on him the 
family estates in the counties of Wilts, Surrey, and Middlesex. 





* As these verses have escaped the notice of all Bolingbroke’s biographers, we 
will transcribe them. They were written for insertion in the masque of ‘ Alfred,’ 
mo of ‘Rule Britannia” and are to be found in Davies’ ‘ Life of Garrick,’ 
vol. ii. p. 39. 

, ‘ Should war, should faction shake the isle, 
And sink to poverty and shame ; 
Heaven still shall o’er Britannia smile, 
Restore her wealth and raise her name. 
Rule Britannia, &. 


‘How blest the Prince reserved by fate 
In adverse days to mount thy throne! 
Renew thy once triumphant state, 
And on thy grandeur build his own. 
Rule Britannia, &c. 
‘ His race shall long in times to come 
(So Heaven ordains) thy sceptre wield ; 
Rever'd abroad, beloved at home, 
_ And be at once thy sword and shield. 
Rule Britannia, &c. 
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To these proposals he acceded. At the close of 1700 he 
became the husband of Frances Winchescombe, daughter and 
one of the coheiresses of Sir Henry Winchescombe, a descendant 
of Jack of Newbury. The lady had a handsome fortune, and 
succeeded on the death of her father to a fine estate near 
Reading. She was, moreover, possessed of considerable personal 
attractions. John Philips has celebrated her charms, and in 
1713 we find Swift writes to Stella: “ Lady Bolingbroke came 
down while we were at dinner, and Parnell stared at her as if she 
were a goddess.” The Dean delighted in her society, and 
humorously declared himself her lover. But the married life 
of youthful libertines has been the same in‘all ages. St. John 
returned her affection, which was on more than one occasion in 
the course of his eventful life very touchingly evinced, at first 
with indifference, and subsequently with contempt. The con- 
clusion of fifteen years of domestic misery, aggravated by his 
studied neglect and shameless infidelities, found her still cling- 
ing to him—‘a little fury if they mention my dear lord without 
respect, which sometimes happens.’ On hearing, however, of 
his connection with the Marquise de Villette at Marcilly she 
became entirely estranged from him, altered her will, and left 
him nothing when she died in 1718. One or two angry para- 
graphs about the pecuniary loss he had sustained, and a bitter 
reflection on the suppleness of religion, to which he appears in 
some way to have attributed her conduct, was all the notice 
he took of her death. Shortly after the consummation of this 
inauspicious marriage he succeeded his father as member for 
Wootton Basset in Wiltshire, and he took his seat in the Par- 
liament which assembled on Feb. 6th, 1701. 

He entered on public life at one of those conjunctures which 
veteran statesmen contemplate with dismay, but which have in 
all ages been hailed with delight by young and aspiring spirits. 
For fourteen years the country had been convulsed with the 
struggles of two great factions. These factions owed their origin 
not to superficial and accidental differences, which easily arising 
are easily reconciled, but to differences which admit of no com- 
promises, and are in their very nature substantial and inveterate. 
Each was the representative of principles which can never 
under any circumstances’ meet in harmony, which should and 
may balance each other, but which were at that time in violent 
and terrible collision. Each was animated by those passions 
which are of all passions the most malignant and abiding. In 
the perplexity of an awful crisis they had for a moment sus- 

nded their animosities. Their leaders had come to terms. 

here had been a semblance of unity. Scarcely, however, had 
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the Prince of Orange ascended the throne, than they had again 
broken out into tenfold vehemence and fury. For some time 
William scarcely seems to have been aware of the nature of the 
struggle which was raging round him, and had persisted in 
attempting to appease the belligerents ; at last he saw, and he saw 
with the deepest regret, that all conciliatory measures were out of 
the question, and that he must attach himself to one of the two 
factions. He decided in favour of the party which had raised 
him to the throne, which would in all probability support his 
foreign policy, and which had since 1691 been gradually gaining 
ground. In September 1697 the Peace of Ryswick was signed. 
It was indeed a mere armistice to enable William and Louis to 
discuss a complicated and momentous question. That mighty 
empire on which the sun never set was in all likelihood about 
to be left without an heir. It was necessary to settle the suc- 
cession, for on the ultimate destination of these vast dominions 
hung the fate of Europe for many generations. William was 
anxious that they should not pass into the hands of the French 
claimant ; Louis was equally anxious that they should not pass 
into the hands of Austria, or into the hands of the Electoral 
Prince. The two Kings determined therefore to divide them 
between the three competitors, and the First Partition Treaty 
was arranged. Meanwhile William turned his attention to 
affairs in England, for all depended on the cordial support of 
the English Ministry and of the English people. In England, 
however, everything was going wrong; a Tory reaction was 
setting in. The first symptoms of that reaction were evident 
in the Parliament which assembled after the Peace of Ryswick ; 
the reaction itself set in in the Parliament which assembled 
in December 1698. On that occasion there was a schism in 
the Whig ranks; on that occasion the first definite blow was 
aimed at William’s foreign policy. The army was reduced. 
The Dutch guards were dismissed. Then followed the attack 
on Montague; next came the inquiry into Orford’s adminis- 
tration, and lastly the question of the Crown grants. Sud- 
denly arrived the intelligence that the Electoral Prince was no 
more. Again Louis and William resorted to diplomacy, and the 
Second Partition Treaty was arranged. At length the King of 
Spain died. It was known that he had made a will; it was 
known that in that will he had nominated a successor, and all 
Europe was anxious to know the terms of it. On the 3rd of 
November, 1700, the Duke of Abrantes presented himself before 
the ambassadors and grandees who were thronging the ante- 
chambers of the Escurial, and announced that the whole Spanish 
monarchy had been bequeathed to the grandson of Louis, In 
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the event of Louis refusing the succession for his grandson, it 
_ Was to pass to Charles, Archduke of Austria. William at once 
saw what would happen; and when, a few weeks afterwards, his 
rival, in spite of all his solemn engagements, accepted the 
bequest, he could only watch with patience the course of events. 
There was, in truth, little to encourage him. The Tories were 
now completely in the ascendant. Their animosity against the 
King and against his Ministry had reached its climax. The 
power of the Whigs was everywhere declining. The session of 
April 1700 had been abruptly closed without a speech from the 
throne, and William had been forced, with tears of humiliation 
in his eyes, to dismiss from his councils the wisest and the most 
faithful of his servants. In July the death of the Duke of 
Gloucester left the successor to the Crown without an heir. The 
state of the country was deplorable ; from 1690 to 1699 there had 
been scarcely one year of average prosperity. Bread riots had 
broken out in many of the provincial towns. The failure of the 
Land Bank had exasperated the country gentlemen who were 
watching with malignant jealousy the rise of the monied classes. 
Nine clergymen out of ten were Jacobites, and had been com- 
pletely alienated from the throne by the Toleration Act. The 
King was not merely unpopular, but detested. His cold and 
repulsive manners, his systematic attempts to embroil England 
with foreign powers, his Dutch favourites, his exorbitant grants 
to those favourites, his struggles to maintain a standing army, 
his suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, his abandonment of 
the Darien Colonists, his frequent retirements to the Continent, 
his secluded court—all tended to aggravate the public discon- 
tent. William now saw that the party on which he had relied 
for support was so broken and so powerless that there was 
nothing left for him to do but to throw himself into the hands 
of the Tories. He accordingly dissolved the Parliament in 
December 1700, and summoned another for the following 
February. The Ministry was remodelled and the Tories came 
in; Godolphin was at the head of the Treasury; Tankerville 
Privy Seal, while Hodges succeeded Jersey as one of the 
Secretaries of State. February arrived. The Houses met, 
and St. John took his seat in one of the most intemperate and 
turbulent assemblies which had since the days of the Planta- 
genets disgraced our parliamentary history. 

The leader of the Lower House was Robert Harley, a man 
who was destined in a few years to reach the highest eminence 
which a British subject can attain, and to leave a name em- 
balmed for ever in the verse of Pope and Prior, and in the prose 
of Arbuthnot and Swift. On his entrance into public life > 
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had played the part of an intolerant and vindictive Whig, but 
he had since, while retaining many of his original principles 
unimpaired, allied himself with the Tories. He had none of 
those gifts with which Nature endows her favourites. His 
features were gross and forbidding, his figure mean, his voice 
inharmonious, his gestures singularly uncouth. To the art of 
engaging the passions, or of captivating the reason of the great 
assembly over which he presided, he made no pretension. As 
a speaker he was tedious, hesitating, confused, and not unfre- 
quently unintelligible. Indeed, to the end of his life he 
remained incapable of framing ten sentences of lucid and 
coherent English. His intellect was both small and sluggish, 
his parts were scarcely above mediocrity. But he possessed 
qualities which seldom fail of being rated at many times their 
intrinsic value. He was cunning, decorous, reticent. His temper 
was not naturally good, but it was under strict control, and 
seldom betrayed him into an indiscreet or discourteous expres- 
sion. His studies had been neither various nor profound, but 
they had been judiciously directed. In knowledge of the law of 
Parliament he was not excelled either by Seymour or Nottingham. 
His acquaintance with affairs was great, his judgment sound, 
his tact consummate. In all the arts of parliamentary diplo- 
macy he was without a rival. Though in private life he some- 
times made himself ridiculous by the frivolity of his amusements, 
he loved the society of men of genius and letters, and he was the 
first of English statesmen who had the sagacity to employ the 
press as an engine of political power. To these qualities he 
added others not so respectable. He was deeply tainted with 
those vices which ambition engenders in timid and pusillanimous 
natures. His meanness and treachery would have been con- 
spicuously infamous even in that bad age in which his political 
morality had been learnt, Dilatory and irresolute, his aspira- 
tions were sordid and narrow. His indifference to truth shocked 
even the least scrupulous of his colleagues. His promises were 
like the promises of Granville. At this moment, however, he 
stood well with all parties, for his real character was as yet 
unsuspected even by those who knew him best, as men are 
slower to detect than to practise dissimulation. 

St. John probably saw that the star of Harley and the Tories 
was in the ascendant, and that even if a reaction set in there 
would be no room for him in the ranks of the Whig oligarchy. 
To Harley and the Tories he accordingly attached himself, 
and to Harley and the Tories he adhered, so long as it served 
his purpose, through all vicissitudes of fortune. Some of his 
biographers have laboured to show that in taking this step he 
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was acting in strict accordance with the principles he had in- 
herited, and probably in accordance with his own independent 
convictions. Such a theory is partly false and partly ludicrous. 
His father and his grandfather, in the first place, were Whigs: 
most of his relatives were Whigs; and he had in early life 
been trained up in doctrines from which the Tories shrank in 
abhorrence. Nor had his subsequent career been more favour- 
able to the formation of such convictions. The religious tenets 
of the Tories—and those religious tenets were of the essence of 
their politics—he systematically outraged in his life, and sys- 
tematically ridiculed in his conversation. Of politics them- 
selves, as he afterwards frankly confessed, he knew nothing. 
But with politics, in any legitimate sense of the term, the House 
was not at that instant engaged. There were, indeed, two 
questions of the last importance awaiting discussion—the 
question of maintaining the balance of power in Europe, and 
the question of providing for the Protestant succession in 
England. The first had been rendered pressing by an act of 
unparalleled audacity on the part of Louis, an act which would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have been passionately resented. 
The Tories were, however, in no humour for anything but party 
vengeance. Their hour of triumph had come: their enemies 
were at their feet, and they resolved to trample on them. They 
proceeded to impeach the Ministers who were responsible for 
the Partition Treaties. Long and tedious controversies resulted. 
Every day there were unseemly collisions between the two 
Houses. The business of the Government stood still. Nothing 
had been arranged but the Act of Settlement, and the Act of 
Settlement had been arranged in such a way as to insult the 
King. Then the country was roused. The Kentish Petition 
was presented. Fierce debates ensued. On the 14th of June 
William prorogued the Parliament. On the 7th of September 
the Grand Alliance was concluded. Ten days afterwards oc- 
curred an event which completely changed the face of affairs. 
James II. died at St. Germains, and Louis XIV. proclaimed 
the titular Prince of Wales King James III. of England. Ina 
few hours a courier was at Loo with the intelligence. William 
saw that his time had come. He knew the English. He 
hurried to London. He remodelled the Ministry. The indig- 
nation of the English people at the insult they had received knew 
no bounds. The whole country was transported with fury. Both 
parties were unanimous for war. A Bill was passed for attaint- 
ing the Pretender, and so completely had the Whigs triumphed 
that the Abjuration Bill was also carried. On the 15th of bere 
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1702, war was proclaimed by concert in London, at Vienna, and 
at the Hague. But William was no more. 

In the debates on the Partition Treaty Impeachments, on the 
Act of Settlement, and on the Kentish Petition, young St. John 
appears to have distinguished himself. A high compliment 
had indeed been paid him. He had been appointed by. the 
House to assist Hedges in preparing and bringing in an im- 
portant measure—the Bill for the further Security of the Pro- 
testant Succession—and from this moment he rose rapidly to 
eminence. 

On the accession of Anne the position of the two parties 
was avery peculiar one. The point on which all eyes were 
turned was the war, and the war had created a violent reaction 
in favour of the Whigs. It had been the triumph of the Whig 
policy. It had been the realization of the Whig hopes. It had, 
to a great extent, been the work of the great Whig ruler. But 
the new Queen was a Tory, indeed a bigoted and intolerant 
Tory—the great General on whom the conduct of the war 
depended was a Tory—the Ministry on which he thought it 
expedient to rely was a Tory Ministry—the Privy Council, to 
which he looked for support, was a Privy Council in which 
the names of Somers, Halifax, and Orford were not to be 
found. On the prosecution of the war the two factions had 
met for a moment on common ground, and by one of the most 
singular revolutions in history the Tories had been enabled to 
supersede their rivals by adopting their policy. For a few 
months all went well. Scarcely, however, had Marlborough’s 
cannon begun to thunder on the Meuse, when dissensions began. 
In the Parliament which assembled in October three parties 
may be distinguished: the Whigs, who predominated in the 
Upper House, but who were in a minority in the Lower; the 
extreme Tories, who were represented by Rochester, Nottingham, 
Jersey, and Normanby in the Lords, and by Hedges and Sey- 
mour in the Commons; the moderate Tories, in whose ranks 
were to be found Harley, now for the third time elected Speaker, 
Harcourt, the Solicitor-General, and St. John. But the two 
men on whom everything turned were Marlborough and 
Godolphin. Godolphin was now far in the decline of life. 
In official experience and in practical sagacity he had no superior 
among contemporary politicians ; as a financier he was eminently 
skilful. He had borne a prominent, but by no means honourable, 
part in the events of the last fifteen years. He had been false 
to James, and he had been false to William, but his character 
stood deservedly high for virtues which were rarely in that age 
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found conjoined with laxity of principle. He was incorruptible 
by money. In his management of the Treasury he had shown 
himself scrupulously honest; in his transactions with men ot 
business he was never known to break his word, and he had 
therefore succeeded in inspiring confidence where confidence 
is slow to express itself. Though in debate he confined himself 
as a rule to the mere expression of his opinion, delivered in a 
few bluff sentences, and set off by no play on his sullen and 
impassive features, he had more weight with the House than the 
most accomplished orators of those times. At Court, indeed, 
and among men of letters he found no favour; for his manners 
were the manners of a carter, and his tastes not exactly those 
of Mecenas or Leo. They were, in truth, such as little became 
either his age or his position. His awkward gallantries he had 
had the good sense to abandon; but his addiction to gambling, 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, and the card-table amounted to a 
passion. ‘These frivolous pursuits detracted, however, nothing 
from the respect with which he was regarded by his colleagues, 
as there was no levity in his conversation, which was, as a rule, 
confined to monosyllables, or in his demeanour, which was 
remarkably grave and reserved. Between Marlborough and 
himself there existed the tie of a singularly close and affectionate 
friendship, and this tie had recently been drawn closer by a 
domestic alliance. 

The main object of Godolphin’s policy was to support 
his friend, to find the necessary funds for sustaining the war, 
and to silence those who wished either to control its operations 
or to change its character. Moderate and cautious even to 
timidity, he tried ‘at first to govern by a Ministry in which all 
parties were represented. Though a Tory himself and de- 
pendent on the Tories for support, he was unwilling to place 
himself entirely in their hands, for he knew that he only could 
look for their co-operation up to a certain point, and that as 
soon as the war extended its area and assumed an aggressive 
character he would in all likelihood be obliged to fall back 
upon the Whigs. Such a step he could not, however, con- 
template without terror, for the Queen regarded that party with 
peculiar aversion. His hope was that he might by skilful 
parliamentary diplomacy be enabled to form out of the Moderate 
Tories a body of partisans, who would support his war policy, 
while he could rely with some confidence on securing the Queen 
through the influence of the Countess of Marlborough. 

The first point in which the two bodies came into violent 
collision was the Bill against Occasional Conformity. This 
was introduced by St. John and two other Tory members. He 
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distinguished himself not only by the conspicuous part he took 
in the stormy debates which attended its progress through the 
House, but in the Conference held subsequently in the Painted 
Chamber. In the financial inquisition for incriminating 
Halifax we find him one of the Commissioners, and in the 
Disqualification Bill he was for the first time pitted against his 
future enemy Robert Walpole, who had taken his seat among 
the Whigs as member for Castle Rising. 

Godolphin and Marlborough soon clearly saw the necessity of 
breaking with the High Tories. Though the conduct of the 
war had not as yet been openly assailed in either of the two 
Houses, symptoms of discontent had already declared them- 
selves. The resignation of Rochester in 1703 had already 
relieved them of atroublesome colleague. Nottingham, however, 
still represented his views, and had on more than one occasion 
expressed his disapproval at the conduct of the Government. 
He had, moreover, insisted on the removal of Somerset and 
Devonshire from the Privy Council. This was refused. His 
resignation followed, and was eagerly accepted by Godolphin, 
who hastened to place the seals in the hands of Harley. Next 
went Jersey and Seymour. Blaithwayte, the Secretary of War, 
then vacated office, and on the 23rd of April, 1704, St. John 
was appointed to succeed him. As he had not completed his 
twenty-sixth year when he was raised to a post which involved 
a more than usual amount of responsibility, his biographers have 
concluded that he must have owed his advancement to the 
personal intercession of either Harley or Marlborough. He 
owed it, we suspect, to Marlborough. Marlborough was in 
England at the time, and it had been at his suggestion that 
the changes in the Ministry had been made. In a letter to 
Godolphin, not long afterwards, he speaks of St. John, as a 
man would speak of one for whose conduct he had in a measure 
made himself responsible. St. John did not disappoint the 
expectations of his friends. Though his private life continued 
to be marked by the excesses which characterized his earlier 
days, he discharged his public duties in a way which called 
forth the admiration even of his enemies. The position of a 
Secretary of War in the teeth of a powerful Opposition is a 
position of no ordinary difficulty. It is a position, indeed, to 
which the tact and experience of veteran statesmen have not 
always been found to be equal. Never were the labours of that 
onerous office more exigent and harassing than during the four 
years of St. John’s tenure. A war beyond all precedent, compli- 
cated and momentous, was raging. That war had spread itself 
over the vast area of Europe. Our position in it was undefined. 

The 
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The amount of our contingents, both of men and resources, was 
variously assessed and angrily disputed. Every step taken in 
it was submitted to the malignant scrutiny of party jealousy. 
Every manceuvre had to be accounted for to a captious and dis- 
contented Opposition. Whoever is acquainted with Marl- 
borough’s correspondence at this period will be at no loss to 
understand the difficulties with which the young Secretary had 
to contend. We find him constantly before the House—arguing, 
explaining, pleading, refuting. Indeed, his energy, decision 
and zeal were of infinite service both to Godolphin and Marl- 
borough in the troubled and anxious interval between the 
August of 1704 and the Juneof 1706. At the beginning of 
1707 it became more and more evident that if the war was to 
be continued, the Ministry must throw itself on the Whigs; for 
the recent successes of Marlborough in Flanders, of Eugene in 
Italy, and of Peterborough in Spain, had, according to the Tories, 
satisfied the ends of the war, and the Tories were resolved to 
oppose its continuance. Godolphin had therefore acceded to 
the wishes of the Whigs in removing Hedges, and in placing the 
seals in the hands of Sunderland. The chiefs of the Tory party 
were removed from the Privy Council, and from this moment 
the administration of Godolphin and Marlborough assumed a 
new character. It was no longer a Tory but a Whig Ministry ; 
though for a time, at least, Harley still continued to hold the 
seals with Sunderland, and St. John retained the post of Secretary 
at War. Harley’s conduct excited some surprise. The truth is 
he had seen all along that the Church and the Queen would 
ultimately triumph; that the only tie which connected Anne 
with Godolphin and his colleagues was her personal affection 
for the Duchess of Marlborough; and that her affection was, 
owing to the overbearing and imperious character of the favourite, 
daily declining. He saw the annoyance with which she re- 
garded the recent changes in the Cabinet—her intense dislike 
of Sunderland—her increasing coolness to Godolphin. He saw 
that the predominance of the Whigs depended mainly on the 
successful prosecution of the war, on its continuance, on its 
popularity. He saw that the High Church Party were gaining 
ground, and how completely the Queen’s sympathies were with 
them. He proceeded, therefore, to open a secret communication 
with her by means of his cousin Abigail Hill, and while he 
pretended to be cordially co-operating with the Treasurer, he 
did all in his power to inflame the Queen against the foreign 
and domestic policy of the Cabinet. To throw Godolphin off 
his guard, he redoubled his protestations of fidelity ; and with 
Marlborough he practised the same elaborate duplicity in a 
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series of letters, which have scarcely a parallel in the annals of 
political treachery. At what precise period St. John became a 
party to these infamous intrigues it is by no means easy to 
decide. It is clear from the correspondence of Marlborough 
and from the conduct of the Duchess that they both looked 
upon him as the ally of Harley, and that they regarded him 
with suspicion, though without being able to satisfy themselves 
of his guilt. We are, on the whole, inclined to suspect that it 
was not till the autumn of 1710 that he had any share in these 
ignoble tactics. For upwards of a year Harley managed with 
consummate hypocrisy to conceal his machinations. At last all 
was discovered, and the Whigs, whose difficulties had been 
increased by the inactivity of the campaign in the Netherlands, 
by the disastrous defeat at Almanza, and by the failure of the 
enterprise against Toulon, resolved to get rid of Harley. Anne 
fought hard for her favourite Minister. She refused to give any 
credence to the Greg scandal ; she refused to see anything which 
incriminated him in the affair of Valliere and Bara. She 
dilated at mortifying length on his eminent services, on his 
great experience, on his sound judgment. Godolphin and 
Marlborough then plainly told her that, if Harley remained in 
office, they would at once give in their resignation, and that she 
must choose between sacrificing Harley and throwing the affairs 
of Europe into hopeless perplexity. Then, and then only, she 
yielded. On the 11th of February Harley laid down the seals ; 
and St. John not only followed him out of office, but, on the 
dissolution in April, resigned his seat. 

His premature departure from a scene in which he had so 
conspicuously distinguished himself not unnaturally excited a 
good deal of surprise. It is not, we think, difficult to account 
for. Had he continued in Parliament he must have taken one 
of two courses. He must have apostatized and joined the 
Whigs, or he must have adhered to his party and taken his 
place in the ranks of the Opposition. Both courses were fraught 
with embarrassment. The triumph of the Whigs was certainly 
complete, but it had been won at the price of the Queen’s 
favour, in the teeth of the Church, and in the teeth of the party 
opposed to the war. A reaction was obviously merely. a matter 
of time, and that reaction would in all probability involve the 
downfall of the dominant faction. If, on the other hand, he 
joined the Opposition, he would be compelled to assail a policy 
which he had for some time zealously supported ; he would be 
compelled to ally himself with men whom he regarded as enemies 
against men whom he regarded as friends; and he would, more- 
over, be forced to the indelicate necessity of going all lengths 
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against his patrons Marlborough and Godolphin. From his 
country house he could watch in security the course of events, and 
take a definite step when a definite step was prudent, These were, 
we believe, his real motives in withdrawing at this conjuncture 
to Bucklersbury. He abandoned himself with characteristic 
impetuosity to his new whim. He had now, he said, done with 

litics. He was weary of the world. He would devote himself 
henceforth to Philosophy and Literature. He would leave 
affairs of state to meaner men. These remarks—for with these 
remarks he now began to regale his friends—were received with 
peals of laughter, and Swift quotes an epigram which was pro- 
posed by one of them as an appropriate inscription for the 
summer house of the young Recluse. It is, we regret to say, 
quite unfit for repetition here. That he applied himself, how- 
ever, with assiduity to literary pursuits may well be credited. 
He had arrived at that period in life when curiosity is keenest, 
when sensibility is quickest, when the acquisitive faculties are 
in their greatest perfection. Indeed, he always spoke of these 
two years as the most profitable he had ever spent. 

In the autumn of 1710 fell that great administration which is 
in some respects the most glorious in our annals—the admin- 
istration of Godolphin and Marlborough—an administration 
which had distinguished itself by no ordinary moderation in 
the midst of no ordinary trial; which had in the intoxication 
of success been conspicuous for that calm wisdom which it is the 
lot of most governments to learn only in reverses ; which, founded 
on faction, had endeavoured with rare magnanimity to adopt a 
policy of concession and reconciliation, which could look back on 
the victories of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet 
and Saragossa—on the expulsion of the French from Flanders and 
from Germany—on the capture of Gibraltar and Minorca—as the 
trophies of its foreign policy ; and which could, among many 
other liberal and salutary measures, point to the union of 
England and Scotland as one of the glories of its policy at 
home. The immediate cause of a revolution which altered 
the course of European history was, as every one knows, the 
impeachment of Sacheverel—perhaps the only act of imprudence 
of which Godolphin had ever been guilty. It has been asserted 
that he took this impolitic step from motives of personal resent- 
ment. He took it, we know, in direct opposition to the advice 
of Somers and of the Solicitor-General; he took it, there is 
reason to believe, in opposition to the advice of Marlborough 
and Walpole ; but he took it, we suspect, with a deliberate object. 
The truth is, that the party of which Sacheverel was the mouth- 
Piece was beginning to assume a mischievous activity in 
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political circles. Half the nation learned, as Godolphin well 
knew, their politics from the pulpit, and the pulpits were filled 
with Tories who were advancing from philippics against 
the Whig doctrines to philippics against the Whig govern- 
ment. He perceived, with anxiety, the growing power of 
the Opposition ; and he perceived, with alarm, that a great 
crisis in public opinion was approaching. He resolved, there- 
fore, to strike a decisive blow while the strength of the Govern- 
ment was as yet unimpaired, and there was some chance of its 
being able to grapple successfully with its formidable adver- 
saries. The blow was struck, and the Whigs were ruined. It 
would, however, be an error to suppose—as many historians do 
suppose, that the prosecution of Sacheverel was the real cause of 
the sudden collapse of the Whig Ministry. The train had long 
been laid. The prosecution was merely the match which fired 
it. Had Godolphin taken the advice of his coadjutors, the 
catastrophe might have been postponed—it could scarcely have 
been postponed for long; it was unavoidable, it was inevitable. 
The Geum had never looked upon the Whigs with favour, and 


at such atime.no Ministry could subsist for long apart from 
that favour. She suspected their political principles; she 
detested their religious toleration; she looked upon many of 


them as little better than infidels:. she considered that they had 
imperilled the Church ; that she had been personally aggrieved 
by them ; that they had insulted her husband; that they had 
forced Ministers on her whom she hated, and had compelled 
her to dismiss Ministers whom she respected. They were, she 
said, constantly outraging her feelings. On the occasion of her 
husband’s illness in 1708, and of his death in 1709, their 
conduct had indeed been marked not merely by disrespect but 
by gross indelicacy. All these passions and prejudices had 
been studiously inflamed by Harley and Mrs. Macken. But 
everywhere the current was running in the same direction. 
A reaction was setting in against the Dissenters. The Naturali- 
zation Act had crowded London with a rabble of needy and 
turbulent aliens who had, such was the language of Tory dema- 
gogues, diverted charity from its proper channel, and been invited 
over by the Whigs to assist in the subversion of the Church. 
Marlborough’s recent application for the Captain-Generalship 
for life had seriously impaired his popularity. He already 
possessed, it was said, more power than it became a subject to 
enjoy, and men were beginning to mutter about Cromwell, 
standing armies and military despotism. The unsatisfactory 
conclusion of the Conferences at the Hague in 1709, and the 
recent failure of the Conference at Gerbrudenberg, had irritated 
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the middle classes, who were complaining heavily of the war— 
the unnecessary protraction of which they attributed to the 
ambition of Marlborough and to the party necessities of the 
Ministry. The resources of Godolphin had been taxed to the 
uttermost to avert a financial crisis which was now to all 
appearance at hand. For some time Godolphin clung to power 
with indecent pertinacity; but on the eighth of August he 
received a brief note from the Queen, in which she curtly inti- 
mated that she had no further occasion for his services, desiring 
at the same time that instead of bringing the White Staff to her 
he would break it. The note was delivered by a lackey in the 
royal livery, not to the Lord Treasurer himself but to his hall- 
porter. Godolphin, irritated at this mean and gratuitous insult, 
broke the staff, and flung in a fit of petulance the fragments into 
the fireplace. Such was the ignominious conclusion of a long 
and brilliant ministerial career, and such is the gratitude of 
princes. 

The Treasury was placed in Commission, but Harley became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He at once proceeded to form a 
Ministry, and he attempted with characteristic caution to trim 
between the two parties. He was by no means inclined to 
throw himself entirely on the Tories. He was anxious for a 
coalition. He had interviews with Cowper, Halifax, and Wal- 
pole. He importuned them to retain their places. ‘There 
was, he said, ‘a Whig game intended at bottom ;’ but when 
asked to explain himself, he became unintelligible. Cowper 
and Halifax gathered, however, that if they would consent to 
remain in the Government, St. John and Harcourt should be 
admitted only to subordinate offices. They declined the pro- 
posal, ‘If any man was ever born under the necessity of being 
a knave, he was,’ was the quiet comment which Cowper entered 
in his diary when recording this interview with Harley. It 
was indeed soon evident that a mixed Ministry was out of the 
question, that the days of coalition were over. A faction had 
triumphed, and a faction must rule. Rochester succeeded 
Somers as President of the Council, and St. John received the 
Seals as Secretary of State for the Northern Department ; Boyle 
having the good sense to prevent disgrace by a voluntary 
resignation. So entered on its stormy and disastrous career the 
last Ministry of Queen Anne. 

When St. John received the Seals he was in his thirty-third 
year. It has been said, and it is by no means improbable, that 
he owed this splendid elevation principally to his knowledge of 
the French language, an accomplishment which neither Harley 
nor any member of the Cabinet possessed in an adequate degree, 
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but an accomplishment which the negociations contemplated 
about this time with Versailles rendered indispensable in one at 
least of the two Secretaries. At the end of September Par- 
liament was dissolved. The nation was now on fire with faction. 
The panic excited by Sacheverel had not yet subsided. The 
elections were almost universally in favour of the Tories, and 
were marked by such excesses of party feeling that life was 
in jeopardy. By day the bells clanged joyously from the Tory 
strongholds, by night the bonfires roared in the squares. Excited 
mobs paraded the streets; conventicies and meeting-houses were 
gutted. An appalling riot convulsed Westminster, and some of 
the provincial towns presented the appearance of places which 
had been exposed to the ravages of war. In November Parlia- 

ment met, and St. John took his seat as member for Berkshire. 
In the vicissitudes of political history there are certain con- 
junctures in which power is more easily acquired than main- 
tained, and it was at one of these conjunctures that the new 
Ministry assumed the reins of government. Its position was in 
the highest degree perilous and embarrassing. ‘ It rested,’ 
wrote Swift, ‘on a narrow bottom, and was like an isthmus 
between the Whigs on one side and the extreme Tories on the 
other.’ Harley saw from the very first the precariousness of 
the tenure which he held. He saw that the Tories could not 
stand alone. He estimated at its real value the popular panic 
to which he had been immediately indebted for his elevation. 
In the Commons he beheld with alarm an Opposition con- 
spicuous by their abilities and steady co-operation, and he 
beheld with perplexity a ministerial majority conspicuous 
mainly by their insolence, their numbers, and their tumultuous 
fanaticism. In the Lords he beheld against him the most 
formidable combination of enemies that ever sought the de- 
struction of a rival faction. The finances were in deplorable 
confusion. Immense supplies were needed, and without the 
confidence of the monied class nothing could be raised ; but the 
monied class had little confidence in the Ministry. Among his 
colleagues there was no one, with the exception of Dartmouth, 
on whom he could depend. St. John and Harcourt were for 
extreme measures, and had been in a manner forced on him. 
Rochester was already in open mutiny. Buckinghamshire, 
whom he regarded with suspicion and dislike, was impracti- 
cable ; Paulet was a mere cipher. He was compelled, therefore, 
to grapple single-handed with the difficulties of his position ; 
to satisfy, on the one hand, the party which had befriended him, 
and to conciliate, so far as he could, the party which were 
opposing him. His ultimate object was a coalition, his im- 
mediate 
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mediate object was to prepare the way to it. He saw that 
the health of the Queen was failing, and the question of 
the succession imminent. He shrank, therefore, from com- 
promising himself either at Hanover or at St. Germains. He 
wrote to the Elector, assuring him of his good intentions. 
He put himself as soon as possible into communication with 
the Pretender. At home he fenced, he trimmed, he equivo- 
cated. The necessity of a peace with France was obvious; 
without it he was at the mercy of his opponents; but to con- 
clude a peace on anything but on the most advantageous 
terms to England would in all probability cost the Cabinet their 
heads. With consummate tact he declared, therefore, his reso- 
lution of supporting the Allies, while he took measures to under- 
mine them in popular estimation. He provided for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, while he enlarged on the expediency of 

ace. He did everything in his power to conciliate Marl- 
borough, while he connived at attacks on him. He upheld 
him in the field, while he annihilated his influence in the 
closet. He prepared also, in additian to these devices, to call 
in the assistance of a more formidable power. 

In the preceding August the Tories had, at the suggestion of 
St. John, started the ‘Examiner.’ Several numbers had already 
appeared. They are not distinguished by conspicuous ability, 
but during the course of the elections a pamphlet, entitled a 
‘ Letter to the Examiner,’ had attracted so much attention, that 
it had elicited a reply from the pen of Earl Cowper. The paper 
in question was an attack on the Duke and the Duchess of 
Marlborough, on the protraction of the war, and on the ruinous 
selfishness of the Allies. It pointed out in angry and declama- 
tory terms that England was the dupe of Austria and the tool of 
Holland, ‘a farm to the Bank and a jest to the whole world ;’ 
that she had engaged in the war as a confederate, that she 
was now proceeding in it as a principal; that the objects 
of the Grand Alliance had long since been attained, and that 
ruin and bankruptcy were now staring her—the prey of a 
wicked faction—in the face. The pamphlet was, as every 
one knew, the work of St. John. It was a sufficient indi- 
cation of the policy he meant to pursue as a Minister; it was an 
indication, indeed, of the policy Harley intended to pursue. 
But Harley was by no means inclined to trust to his im- 
petuous colleague either the development of his schemes or the 
interpretation of his policy. He proceeded therefore to put 
the press under his own control. He had an interview with 
De Foe, whose ‘Review’ was at that time the most influential 
paper in the kingdom, and De Foe was instructed to dilate - 
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the First Minister’s well-known inclination towards the Whigs. 
He sought the assistance of Charles Davenant, whose name is 
scarcely remembered now, but who was in 1710 one of the ablest 
writers on politics and finance that British journalism could boast. 
He won over Prior, Rowe, and Parnell. He made overtures to 
Steele; and though Steele preferred to remain in the Whig 
ranks, a more illustrious apostate was preparing to quit them. 
Swift had recently arrived in London. He had been received with 
coldness by Godolphin. He had been treated with duplicity, he 
said, by Somers. He had been grossly insulted by Wharton. 
He had done great services for the Whigs. These services had 
been ignored, and his sensitive pride was wounded. He called 
on Harley, and Harley, by a few courteous words, succeeded in 
securing the aid of the greatest master of political controversy 
which this country had ever seen. At the beginning of November 
Swift undertook the editorship of the ‘ Examiner,’ and for upwards 
of three years he fought the battles of the Ministry as no one 
had ever yet fought the battles of any Ministry in the world. 
With a versatility unparalleled in the history of party warfare, 
he assailed his opponents in almost every form which satire can 
assume ; in Essays which are still read as models of terse and 
luminous disquisition ; in philippics compared with which the 
masterpieces of Cicero will, in point of vituperative skill, bear 
no comparison; in pamphlets which were half a century after- 
wards the delight of Burke and Fox: in ribald songs, in street 
ballads, in Grub-street epigrams, in ludicrous parodies. He 
had applied his rare powers of observation to studying the pecu- 
liarities of every class in the great family of mankind, their 
humours, their prejudices, their passions; and to all these he 
knew how to appeal with exquisite propriety. He was a master 
of the rhetoric which casts a spell over senates and tribunals, 
and of the rhetoric which sends mobs yelling to the tar-barrel or 
the clubstick. With every weapon in the whole armoury of 
scorn he was equally familiar. In} boisterous scurrility he was 
more than a match for Oldmixon. In delicate and subtle 
humour he was more than a match for Addison. In an age 
when the bad arts of anonymous polemics had been brought to 
—— his lampoons achieved a scandalous pre-eminence. 
is sarcasm and invective were terrific. His irony made 
even the Duchess of Marlborough quail; his pasquinades drove 
Eugene in ignominy from our shores; his broadsides made it 
ewe for the Opposition to show their faces in the streets. 
ut however remarkable were his abilities as an unscrupulous 
assailant, his abilities as an unscrupulous advocate were not 
less consummate. Where his object was persuasion, he was in- 
different 
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different to everything but effect. He hesitated at nothing. 
When the testimony of facts was against him, he distorted them 
beyond recognition. When testimony was wanting, he invented 
it. When the statements of his opponents admitted of no con- 
futation, he assumed the air of an honest and stout-hearted 
Englishman who refused to be duped. His diction—plain, 
masculine, incisive—came home to every one; and the mon- 
strous effrontery of his assumptions was seldom suspected by 
readers whose reason was enthralled by the circumstantial 
conclusiveness with which he drew his deductions. In truth, 
of all writers who have ever entered the arena of party 
politics, Swift had, in a larger measure than any, the most in- 
valuable of all qualifications—the art of making truth assume 
the appearance of elaborate sophistry, and the art of making 
elaborate sophistry assume the appearance of self-evident truth. 
With these formidable powers he entered the camp of Harley. 
For a few weeks all went well. The cautious policy of Harley 
was steadily pursued. The supplies were voted and raised. 
The war was vigorously prosecuted. The language of the Tory 
press was the language of moderate Whigs. In December 
Marlborough arrived. He had a long interview with St. John. 
St. John candidly explained to him the intentions of the Ministry. 
They would support him in the war so long as the Queen con- 
tinued him in command. They had no ill-feeling towards him. 
They should be sorry to lose him. He must, however, consent 
to two things—he must insist upon the removal of his wife from 
Court, and he must ‘ draw a line between all that had passed and 
all that is to come:’ in other words, he must quit the Whigs, who 
were his enemies, and he must join the Tories, who were his 
friends. He then proceeded to give him a long lecture on the 
difference between the two parties. To all this Marlborough 
listened with patient urbanity. He was, he said, worn out with 
age, fatigue, and misfortune ; he had done wrong in joining the 
Whigs, he would return to his old friends. He did nothing of 
the sort, and he never meant to do so. He struggled hard to 
prevent the degradation of his wife, but all was in vain, and the 
high offices she had held were divided between the Duchess of 
Somerset and Mrs. Masham. The failure of this negociation 
with Marlborough was a severe blow to Harley, who found him- 
self more and more thrown into the power of the extreme Tories. 
Party spirit was now running high in both Houses. The con- 
duct of the war in Spain was the point at issue. The Whigs 
took their side by Galway, and the Tories by Peterborough. 
St. John, at the head of the Tories, harangued against Galway. 
The war, he said, had been grossly neglected in Spain to give 
Vol. 149.—No. 297. D effect 
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effect to the triumphs of Marlborough in Flanders. At last a 
vote of censure was passed on Galway, and a vote of thanks for 
Peterborough. The Tories were mad with joy and the Whigs 
with chagrin. Meanwhile a schism was forming in the Tory 
ranks. The extreme members of that faction, and the extreme 
members formed the majority, began to clamour against Harley. 
They would have no half measures. They would have no 
dallying with the Whigs. Why was the ‘Examiner’ speaking 
civilly about Marlborough? How long were they going to be 
a farm to the Bank? When were they going to have a peace? 
Why were not the Whig dogs impeached? At the head of these 
malcontents was Rochester. Every day their complaints became 
more emphatic and more insolent. The October Club was 
formed. Nightly meetings were held. The crisis was alarming, 
and Harley fell ill. Suddenly an event occurred which com- 
pletely changed the face of affairs. In the course of his licen- 
tious pleasures St. John had made the acquaintance of a dis- 
solute French adventurer. His name was Antoine de Guiscard. 
Originally an abbot, he had become successively a political 
demagogue, a soldier, and a parasite. His life had been stained 
by almost every vice to which human depravity can stoop. His 
abbey resembled, it was said, the groves of Paphos. Even 
the vestals of his religion had not been safe from his sacri- 
legious libertinism. One of his mistresses he had poisoned. 
A steward whom he had suspected of peculation he had put 
with his own hand to the rack. In Rouergue, where he had 
excited a rebellion and left his colleagues to be broken on the 
wheel, he had been hung in effigy by the magistrates. Entering 
subsequently into the service of the English, he had proposed 
several wild schemes for the invasion of his own country 
which had not been regarded with much favour, and since the 
battle of Almanza he had resided on a pension in London. 
There St. John, at that time Secretary of War, fell in with 
him. Their acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy. They 
gambled and drank together. They paid court to the same 
mistress and lived for some time in sordid community of 
pleasures. The woman gave birth to a child. A dispute 
about its paternity arose, and the two friends parted in anger. 
At the beginning of 1711 Guiscard attempted to open a 
secret correspondence with France. His letters were inter- 
cepted. He was arrested on a warrant signed by St. John, 
and carried by the Queen’s messengers to the Cockpit. The 
scene which ensued is well known. In the course of his ex- 
amination he rushed forward, and with a penknife which he 
had managed to secrete stabbed Harley in the breast. For 
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about six weeks the First Minister was the most popular man in 
England. His house was besieged by crowds of anxious 
enquirers. He had fallen a victim, it was said, to his patriot- 
ism. Guiscard had no doubt selected him because of his hos- 
tility to France and to Popery. Guiscard had meant—such 
was the audacious assertion of Swift—to make his way to 
Windsor and to assassinate the Queen, but, failing that, had 
aimed his blow at the most faithful of her servants. The truth 
really was that Guiscard’s dastardly act had been prompted 
merely by personal resentment, as Harley had struck off a 
hundred pounds from his pension, and had at the same time 
declined to put it on the permanent list. Indeed there is 
reason to believe that the wretch had originally intended to 
attack St. John, with whom he twice attempted in the course 
of his examination to have a private interview. But Harley 
had been stabbed—and Harley was the martyr. At the end of 
May he was Earl of Oxford. A few days afterwards he was 
presented with the White Staff. His position was now to all 
appearance impregnable. His credit was high. The Queen 
and the two favourites who ruled the Queen were his friends. 
The death of Rochester had relieved him of his most trouble- 
some colleague. Even the October Club had relented. From 
this moment, however, his power began gradually to decline. 
‘It soon appeared,’ says Burnet, ‘that his strength lay in 
managing parties, and in engaging weak people by rewards and 
promises to depend upon him, and that he neither thoroughly 
understood the business of the Treasury nor the conduct of 
foreign affairs.’ 

The star of St. John now rose rapidly into the ascendant. 
The struggle between the two Ministers had indeed already 
begun. While Harley was confined to his chamber by the 
knife of Guiscard, the subordinate had passed into the rival. 
The truth is, recent events had convinced St. John of three 
things—the real strength of the Tory party if judiciously con- 
solidated ; the impossibility of a coalition with the Whigs; the 
ruinous folly of trimming and equivocating. But he saw also 
that the Ministry could not stand without a peace, and without 
securing the unprovided debts, and that these measures could be 
carried only by Oxford, who had the ear of the Queen and the 
supreme direction of affairs. To break with the Treasurer 
before he could step into his place would be destruction. He 
would therefore co-operate with him so far as the common 
interests of their party went, but he would have no share in his 
dealings with the Whigs. He would put himself at the head of 
the extreme Tories, arm and inflame them against the Whigs, 
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and force on through every obstacle the peace with France. 
He now plunged headlong into those dark and tortuous intrigues 
which finally drove him in shame from his country, and have 
made his name ever since synonymous with all that is most 
odious in a reckless and unprincipled public servant, and all 
that is most contemptible in a treacherous and self-seeking 
diplomatist. 

In the preceding January secret communications had been 
opened with France. In the middle of August it was suspected 
that a peace was in contemplation. In'‘the middle of October 
it became known that preliminary articles had been signed. 
In a moment the whole kingdom was in a blaze. The Allies 
were beside themselves with anger and chagrin. Marlborough 
remonstrated with the Queen. Buys had already been sent over 
from Holland to protest. De Gallas, the Austrian Ambassador, 
behaved with such insolence that he was forbidden the Court. 
The fury of the Whigs knew no bounds, and they prepared for a 


desperate effort to defeat the Government. Deputations were. 


formed, protests signed, meetings summoned. The public mind, 
which had for many months been kept in a state of the most ex- 
quisite irritability by party pamphleteers, was now goaded almost 
to the verge of madness. Every press was hard at work. On 
the side of the Whigs were enlisted the boisterous scurrility of 
Steele ; the mature polemical skill of De Foe and Maynwaring ; 
Oldmixon, with his rancorous myrmidons; and Dunton, with 
half Grub Street at his heels. On the side of the Tories appeared 
—with Swift towering in their van —Atterbury and De la 
Riviere Manley, King and Oldesworth, Freind and Arbuthnot. 
On the 17th of November a terrible riot was expected, and the 
trained bands were called out. 

In the midst of this ferment, Marlborough arrived from the 
Hague, and at once took counsel with the chiefs of the Opposi- 
tion. It was resolved to open overtures with Nottingham, who, 
having been passed over in all the recent nominations, made no 
secret of his enmity to Oxford. A bargain was soon struck. 
Nottingham consented to move a resolution against the peace. 
The Whigs, in return, agreed to support the Bill against Occa- 
sional Conformity. They then proceeded to secure Somerset, 
whose wife was generally understood to divide with Lady 
Masham the affection of the Queen. The sympathies of Anne 
were altogether with the Tories. ‘I hope,’ she said to Burnet, 
‘the Bishops will not be against the peace.’ ‘If, replied 
Burnet, with characteristic bluntness, ‘the present treaty with 
France is concluded, we shall all be ruined; in three years 
your Majesty will be murdered and the fires will be raised 
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again in Smithfield.” The Houses were to assemble 2n the 
7th of December. ‘On Friday next,’ wrote St. John to a 
friend at the Hague, ‘the peace will be attacked in Parlia- 
ment. We must receive their fire, and rout them once for all.’ 
The anxious day arrived. The Queen informed the Houses 
in her Speech from the Throne that the time and place had 
been appointed for opening the treaty of a general peace, 
‘ notwithstanding,’ she added, ‘ the arts of those that delight in 
war. Having concluded her address, she retired, laid aside 
the royal robes, and returned to the House incognita. Then 
Nottingham rose, with more than usual emotion on his harsh 
and gloomy features. He inveighed against the articles signed 
by Mesnager, declared that hostilities ought to be carried on 
with the utmost vigour till the objects of the Grand Alliance 
had been fully attained, and concluded a long and intemperate 
harangue by moving that no peace could be safe or honourable 
to Great Britain or Europe if Spain or the West Indies were 
allotted to any branch of the House of Bourbon. He was sup- 
ported by the whole strength of the Whig party, by Wharton 
and Sunderland, by Cowper and Burnet. In the division which 
ensued the Whigs obtained a complete victory. It was evident, 
too, that the feelings of the Queen were changing. Oxford and 
St. John, whose secret negociations with France had now fatally 
committed them, were in terrible perplexity. The crisis was, 
indeed, appalling. Swift gave up all for lost. ‘I,’ he said to 
Oxford, half seriously, ‘shall have the advantage of you, for 
you will lose your head, I shall only be hanged and carry my 
body entire to the grave.’ For some days it was seriously 
believed that the Ministry would be turned out ; that the Queen 
had settled that Somers was to have the White Staff; that the 
Parliament would be dissolved, and that the Whigs would carry 
the elections. 

The storm blew over. But it became every week more evident 
that the languid and indecisive policy of Oxford, to which the 
late defeat was almost universally attributed, was not the policy 
which the exigencies of the time required. The Whigs must be 
crushed. Their coadjutors, the Allies, must be silenced. The 
peace with France must at all cost be consummated. A Tory 
despotism must be established. Such had long been the course 
prescribed by St. John. Recent events had proved his wisdom, 
and he now virtually directed affairs. .He rushed at once into 
every extreme, and into every extreme he hurried the Treasurer 
and the Cabinet. A series of measures which were without pre- 
cedent in parliamentary history now followed in rapid snccession. 
The Tory minority in the Upper House was corrected by the 
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simultaneous creation of twelve peers, and, added St. John in 
insolent triumph, ‘ if those twelve had not been enough, we would 
have given them another dozen.’ Then came the astounding in- 
telligence that Marlborough had been removed from all his 
employments. On the 18th of January Walpole was in the 
Tower. On the 19th, Somerset had been dismissed. By the 
middle of February the Barrier Treaty had been condemned, and 
Townshend, who had negociated it, voted an enemy to his country. 
Meanwhile all opposition was quelled with summary violence. 
The Tory press, with Swift at its head, was encouraged to pro- 
ceed to every length of libellous vituperation against the victims 
of ministerial vengeance ; but whenever a Whig journalist pre- 
sumed to retaliate, he was at once confronted with a warrant from 
the Secretary. At the end of the session the Stamp Act was 
passed. In the Lower House the same system of tyranny and 
intimidation was practised. Supported by a vast majority, and 
without a rival in eloquence and energy, St. John carried every- 
thing before him. ‘You know,’ he wrote some years afterwards to 
Wyndham, ‘the nature of that assembly ; they grow like hounds 
fond of the man who shows them game, and by whose halloo they 
are wont to be encouraged,’ and he gave them that halloo as none 
but Jack Howe had given it them before. Indeed, the audacity 
and insolence which characterized his conduct at this period were 
long a tradition in parliamentary memory. The ‘ Journals’ of 
the Commons still testify how in the course of one of the 
debates he threatened a recalcitrant Whig with the Tower. 

The Whigs had, now in Oxford’s phrase, been managed. The 
Allies remained, and the Allies were busier than ever against 
the peace. Swift’s pamphlets had already done them consider- 
able damage in popular estimation. St. John resolved to deal 
them such a blow as would effectually paralyse their efforts. 
That blow was dealt by the Representation, and that blow they 
never recovered. But whatever were the difficulties with which 
he had to contend in the House and in the Cabinet, the diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend in the closet were formid- 
able indeed. He had to unravel every thread in the whole 
of that vast and perplexed labyrinth of interests which were 
involved in the Treaty of Utrecht. He had to grapple—and to 
grapple virtually alone—with the most accomplished diplo- 
matists in Europe, with an exacting and imperious enemy, and 
with a factious and malignant Opposition. His colleagues in 
France and Holland were dogged and dilatory, his colleagues at 
home were timid and helpless, At every step he was traversed, 
and at every step new and unexpected complications arose. The 
clandestine negociations which had by means of Gautier and 
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Mesnager been opened with France, were every day sinking the 
Ministry deeper and deeper in ignominy and embarrassment. 
They had already violated the most sacred ties which can bind 
one nation to another. They had already for the most ignoble 
of all objects stooped to the most ignoble of all expedients. 
St. John now resolved to abandon the Allies to the vengeance of 
Louis. We cannot linger over those shameful transactions 
which preceded the Treaty of Utrecht. They may be read at 
length in his ‘ Political Correspondence ’—an everlasting monu- 
ment of his genius and of his infamy. 

In the midst of these labours Parliament was prorogued. 
St. John was anxious for a seat in the Upper House. The 
Earldom of Bolingbroke, which had for some time been in the 
possession of his family, had recently become extinct, and he 
aspired to revive it. In the interests of his party he had already 
waived his claim to a peerage. His services had been greater 
than those of any other Minister in the Cabinet. He had borne 
the whole burden of the last session. He had all but conducted 
to a-prosperous issue the negociations with France. An earldom, 
however, the Queen would not hear of. She had promised, she 
said a viscounty, and a viscounty was all she would concede. In 
the middle of July, therefore, he accepted, with feelings of rage 
and mortification which he took no pains to conceal, the title 
of Viscount Bolingbroke and Baron St. John of Ledyard Tregoze. 
To employ his own phrase, he was dragged into the Upper 
House in a manner which made his promotion a punishment, 
not a reward. This conduct on the part of the Queen he 
always attributed to Oxford, whom he had long regarded with 
jealousy, and whom he now began to regard with hatred. The 
truth seems to be that Anne had conceived an aversion to him 
on account of the profligacy of his private life, a profligacy 
which his official duties had by no means suspended, and which 
had indeed given great scandal to the more decorous of his 
colleagues. 

Meanwhile several minor details had to be settled in the treaty 
with France. Bolingbroke was irritable and moody. To soothe 
his wounded pride and to put him in a good humour, it was 
resolved to send him on a diplomatic mission to Paris. The 
incidents of that visit were long remembered by him. He had 
no sooner left Calais than it became known, in spite of his pre- 
cautions, that he had arrived on French soil. The intelligence 
spread like wild-fire. Crowds poured forth to meet him. 
Joyful acclamations rent the air. He was the friend of a 
war-worn nation. He was their saviour; he was the Herald of 
Peace. He could scarcely make his way through crowds so 
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ecstatic with enthusiasm that they covered his very horses with 
kisses. In the capital his visit was one continued ovation. 
When he appeared in the streets he was overwhelmed with 
tumultuous expressions of popular gratitude. When he presented 
himself at Court the noblesse vied with one another in pressing 
on him their splendid hospitality. When he entered the 
theatre the whole audience rose up to receive him. He had 
a satisfactory conference with Louis at Fontainebleau. Ina few 
days everything had been arranged with De Torcy. The rest of 
his time he devoted to social enjoyment. It has been asserted 
that he had, during the course of this visit, two interviews with 
the Pretender. Such a thing is, however, in spite of the assurance 
of Azzurini, very improbable. His intrigues, at this time at 
least, were, we suspect, of another kind. His gallantries betrayed 
him indeed into a serious official indiscretion. In truth De 
Torcy was not a man to observe such a weakness without turning 
it to account. He threw the susceptible diplomatist in the way of 
an accomplished but profligate adventuress, who robbed him of 
some important documents, which were at once communicated 
to the Minister. The effects of Bolingbroke’s folly soon became 
apparent. He arrived in England with a damaged reputation. 
It was whispered by some that he had established a private 
understanding with the French Court; by others, that he had 
turned traitor and divulged the secrets of the English Cabinet ; 
while others, again, asserted that he had come to terms with the 
Pretender. These reports, equally improbable and equally 
unfounded, were, however, eagerly caught at by Oxford, whose 
jealousy had been roused by his rival’s reception in Paris. On 
this occasion he scarcely acted with his usual prudence. He 
removed the Foreign Correspondence out of Bolingbroke’s hands 
and placed it in the hands of Dartmouth. The consequences 
were easy to foresee. Affairs became more and more compli- 
cated. Dartmouth was as helpless as the Treasurer. France 
became more exacting, Holland more insolent. The Whigs 
were in league with the discontented Powers, and the peace 
threatened to come to a standstill. At last the rivals began to 
realize their folly. Bolingbroke swallowed his chagrin, hurried 
up from Bucklersbury and resumed his duties at Whitehall. 
On the 31st of March, 1713, the Treaty of Utrecht was signed. 
The verdict which history has passed on the masterpiece of 
Bolingbroke’s statesmanship is well known. It is a verdict 
which no judicious biographer would, we think, attempt to 
question, which no sophistry can reverse, and which no future 
grubbing among state papers and family documents is ever 
likely to modify materially. That peace was expedient and. 
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even necessary to the welfare of England; that the Allies, who 
had everything to gain by the protraction of the war, were throw- 
ing the whole burden of it on England, who had nothing to gain ; 
that the actual union of Austria and Spain under the same 
sceptre would have been more prejudicial than the chance of 
such a union between France and Spain; and that the dif- 
ficulties in the way of attaining peace were almost insuperable, 
may, we think, be fairly conceded. But how did Bolingbroke 
solve the problem? Even thus: he knew that we were bound 
by the most solemn obligations not to enter into any separate 
treaty with France. He lied, equivocated,* and entered into 
a separate treaty. He knew that we were bound to defend the 
interests of our allies. He leagued with the common enemy to 
defeat them. He knew that we were bound by every considera- 
tion of good faith and humanity to protect the Catalans, whose 
liberties we had promised to secure, and who in return for that 
promise had rendered us eminent services. In defiance of all 
his engagements he abandoned them to the vengeance of Philip ; 
and in defiance of ordinary humanity he despatched a squadron 
to assist Philip in butchering them. He knew that the renun- 
ciations which he palmed off on the English people as valid were 
worth no more than the paper on which they were inscribed. 
The honour of England was, as he was well aware, pledged to 
provide for the Dutch a substantial barrier against France. 
The barrier provided for them by the treaty was a mere 
mockery. By ceding Lille: he ceded to Louis the key of 
Flanders. He compelled Holland to restore Aire, Bethune and 
St. Venant. He allowed France to retain Quesnoy, and he was, 
as his correspondencé with De Torcy proves, only deterred from 
sacrificing Tournay by his fear of public opinion. Austria 
fared even worse. For the loss of Spain, the Indies and Sicily, 
she was condemned to satisfy herself with the kingdom of 
Naples, the Duchy of Milan and the Spanish Netherlands ; her 
tenure of the Netherlands being indeed of such a kind as to 
render it little more than nominal. With regard to the con- 
cessions exacted on behalf of England, we are not inclined to 
take so unfavourable a view as most historians do take. It 
is true that France had been reduced to the lowest ebb. It is 
true that the concessions which she made in 1713 were by no 
means the concessions she had offered to make either in 1706 or 
in 1709. But it is no less true that, in spite of our successes 
in Germany, Italy, and Flanders, our chances of success in Spain, 





* His political correspondence reveals such a mass of duplicity and falsehood 
as will not be easily paralleled in the records of diplomacy. 
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which was the main object of the struggle, were all but hope- 
less. The possession of Gibraltar, Minorca, Hudson’s Bay, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and the French portion of St. 
Christopher—the Assiento Treaty, the demolition of Dunkirk, 
and Louis’s recognition of the Act of Settlement, were assuredly 
no contemptible trophies. 

The triumph of Bolingbroke was, however, very short-lived ; 
and when, on the 16th of July, Parliament was prorogued, it 
was evident that the current was running strongly against the 
Ministry. The Bill to make good the Commercial Treaty 
had been defeated ; and the Commercial Treaty was the point 
on which Bolingbroke had especially relied. The Cabinet 
had been charged with attempting to ruin the mercantile 
interests of England in favour of the mercantile interests of 
France, and had lost ground in consequence. The Malt Tax 
had thrown the Scotch members into the ranks of the Opposition. 
A scandalous attempt had been made to dissolve the Union. 
Argyle was at open war with Oxford. Another schism had 
broken out among the Tories themselves. The Cabinet was 
divided. There was no money in the Treasury. Oxford and 
Bolingbroke were scarcely on speaking terms, and everything 
was going wrong. All through the autumn this state of things 
continued. It was plain that the health of the Queen was 
breaking. It was plain that if at this conjuncture the throne 
became vacant, one of two things must happen: either the Act 
of Settlement would be carried out by the Whigs, and the Tories 
be trampled under the feet of their victorious foes, or the Act of 
Settlement would be set aside by the Tories and a civil war 
convulse the country. The proper course for the Ministry to 
take was obvious. If they were strong enough to set aside the 
Act of Settlement—and, provided the Pretender would have 
made the necessary concessions, or even have affected to make 
them, there is no reason to suppose the Ministry would not have 
been strong enough—they should have cordially co-operated ; 
should have rallied their partisans; should have gained the 
confidence of their party ; should have made with firmness and 
prudence the requisite arrangements. If, on the other hand, 
the Pretender persisted in his bigotry, and thus rendered it im- 
possible to set aside the Act without ruin to our liberties, they 
should have at once declared war against him; should have 
cleared their policy of all ambiguities ; should have vied with 
the Whigs in ostentatious zeal for the Protestant Succession, 
and have cultivated in every way the goodwill of the Elector. 
But the more pressing became the emergency, the more dilatory 
and irresolute became the Treasurer. He was apparently 
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anxious about nothing but the establishment of his family. He 
could rarely be induced to open his lips about affairs; and 
when he did so it was impossible to understand what he meant. 
He was frequently intoxicated. He was always out of the way— 
sometimes on the plea of ill-health, sometimes on the plea of 
domestic concerns, and sometimes on no plea at all. Boling- 
broke was furious. He attributed to him the recent ministerial 
defeat, and all the perplexities which had arisen since. He saw 
that everything was going to pieces. He saw that the Ministry 
were on the brink of ruin. He saw that an awful crisis was at 
hand ; but he could not induce his infatuated colleague to take 
one step, and without him he could take no decided step 
himself. He could only ingratiate himself with Lady Masham 
and the Duchess of Somerset, and that he did. 

The new year found things worse than ever. The Queen was 
apparently on the point of death, and the question of the suc- 
cession was now agitating every mind even to madness. The 
Whigs were in paroxysms of delight, and the Tories in a panic 
of perplexity. In February, however, she recovered, and on the 
16th opened Parliament with an address which bore unmis- 
takable traces of Bolingbroke’s hand. The Tories were at this 
moment decidedly in the majority both within the Houses and 
without; indeed Bolingbroke assured D’Iberville that seven- 
eighths of the people in Great Britain might be reckoned 
as belonging to that faction, and the Tories were, on the whole, 
averse to Hanover. But there was no harmony among them. 
Some were willing to accept the Pretender without exacting 
any securities from him. Others, again, insisted on such se- 
curities as the condition of ‘their co-operation. In some of 
them an attachment to the principles of the Revolution 
struggled with an attachment to High Church doctrines, and 
with an antipathy to Dissenting doctrines. Many of them 
belonged to that large, selfish and fluctuating class who, with an 
eye merely to their own interests, are always ready to declare 
with the majority on any question. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, though numerically inferior, were weakened by no such 
divisions. Their policy was simple, their opinions never 
wavered, their feelings were unanimous. Their leaders were of 
all public men of that age the most influential, the most united, 
and the most capable. It may assist our knowledge of the cha- 
racter of this conjuncture, and of the political ir a of those 
at the head of affairs, to observe that Oxford, Buckinghamshire, 
Leeds, Shrewsbury and Bolingbroke were publicly proclaiming 
their devotion to the Elector, and at the same time secretly 
assuring the Pretender of their allegiance. Nor can Anne her- 
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self be altogether acquitted of similar duplicity. She never, it 
is true, gave her brother any encouragement in writing; but her 
aversion to the Elector was well known, and she led both Buck- 
inghamshire and Oxford to infer that, provided James would 
consent to change his religion, she should not scruple to follow 
‘the bent of her own inclinations.’ The Houses soon showed 
that they were in no mood for trifling, and Bolingbroke saw 
that the time had come for him to take, at any hazard, decisive 
measures. He determined to hesitate no longer, but to seize the 
reins of government by assuming, in opposition to Oxford, the 
leadership of the extreme Tories, and by undermining him not 
merely at Kensington, but at Bar le Duc and at Herrenhausen. 
He could thus, he thought, make himself master of the position 
without at present definitely compromising himself either with 
James or the Elector. He could heal the schisms which were 
aralysing a triumphant majority. He could supplant the 

Sesanant without alienating the Treasurer's adherents, and 
remodel the Ministry without weakening its constituent parts. 
He could thus, at the head of a great Tory Confederation—such 
was his splendid dream—dictate the terms on which the Elector 
should be received, or set aside the Act of Settlement and escort 
the Pretender to the throne. Nor were these designs altogether 
without plausibility. He stood well with the Queen, whose 
prejudices had probably not been proof against his singularly 
fascinating manners, with Lady Masham and with the Duchess 
of Somerset. He could reckon certainly on the assistance of 
Ormond, Buckinghamshire, Strafford, Atterbury, who had re- 
cently been raised to the see of Rochester, Harcourt, Bromley, 
Trevor, Wyndham, and the Earl of Mar. He had hopes of 
Anglesea, and Abingdon; he had hopes of Shrewsbury, and he 
proceeded at once to make overtures to others. He continued 
to assure the Elector of his fidelity, and he kept up simul- 
taneously a regular correspondence with the Jacobite agents 
D'Iberville and Gaultier. When, in the House, he found it 
necessary to proclaim hostile measures against James, he at 
once privately wrote to suggest the means of evading them, 
or to insist that they were not to be received as indications 
of his own feelings. Meanwhile he did everything in his 
power to ruin Oxford. In the motion for the further security 
of the Protestant Succession he affected to misunderstand his 
meaning. When the Queen was insulted by the demand 
made by Schultz, he informed her that the demand had been 
suggested by the Treasurer. When Oxford had nominated 
Paget as envoy to Hanover, Bolingbroke sent Clarendon. In 
May he drew up that Bill which is one of the most infamous 
that 
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that has ever polluted our Legislature—the Schism Bill, 
with the double object of conciliating the extreme Tories, 
and of reducing his rival to a dilemma—the dilemma of break- 
ing with the Moderate Party and the Dissenters by support- 
ing it, or of breaking with the extreme Tories by opposing 
it. Oxford saw through the stratagem. Angry recriminations 
followed. Violent scenes occurred every day in the House, and 
in the Cabinet. Bolingbroke taunted Oxford with incapacity 
and faithlessness, and Oxford retorted by declaring that he had 
in his hands proofs of Bolingbroke’s treachery to Herrenhausen. 
Swift, who had on other occasions interposed as mediator between 
his two friends, saw with concern the progress of these fatal 
dissensions. He hurried up to London, and had several inter- 
views with the rivals. He implored them, in their own interests, 
in the interests of their party and in the interests of the whole 
Tory cause, to lay aside these internecine hostilities. He 
pointed out that everything depended on their mutual co- 
operation ; that their partisans, every day becoming more scat- 
tered and perplexed, must be united; that they could only be 
united in the union of their leaders ; that too much precious time 
had already been wasted ; that if the death of the Queen, which 
might be expected at any hour, surprised them, they would be 
buried under the ruins of their party. All, however, was in 
vain, and a final interview at Lady Masham’s convinced him 
that reconciliation was out of the question. As a parting word, 
he advised Oxford to resign, and then, with a heavy heart, 
hurried off to bury himself at Letcombe. Oxford and Boling- 
broke now lost all control over themselves. Their unseemly 
altercations grew every day more violent, and became not only 
the jest and scandal of coffee-house politicians and ribald 
wits, but outraged in a manner gross beyond precedent the 
decorum of the Presence Chamber. Meanwhile everything was 
hurrying from anarchy into dissolution. ‘Our situation,’ wrote 
Swift to Peterborough, ‘is so bad that our enemies could not 
without abundance of invention and ability have placed us so ill 
if we had left it entirely to their management.’ At last these 
lamentable scenes drew to aclose. On the 27th of July Oxford 
was removed, but the Queen was in a dying state. 

Bolingbroke was now virtually at the head of affairs. He 
proceeded at once with characteristic energy to grapple with 
the difficulties of his position. His immediate object was, we 
make no doubt, to amuse the Whigs and the Hanoverians while 
he rallied the Tories and the Jacobites. With this view he 
entertained at dinner on the night succeeding Oxford’s dismissal 
a party of the leading Whigs, solemnly assuring them of his 
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intention to promote the Protestant Succession in the House of 
Hanover. He instructed his friend Drummond also to send 
Albemarle with assurances of a similar effect to the Elector 
himself. On the same day he had by appointment an in- 
terview with Gaultier, informing him that his sentiments 
towards James had undergone no change, but observing at the 
same time that James should immediately take such steps as 
would recommend him to the favour ‘of all good people.’ It 
may help to throw some light on his ultimate designs, to observe 
that almost every member of his projected Ministry was to be 
chosen from the ranks of the most advanced Jacobites. Bromley 
was to retain the Seals as Secretary of State; Harcourt was to 
be Chancellor; Buckinghamshire, President of the Council; 
Ormond, Commander-in-Chief ; and the Privy Seal was to be 
transferred to Atterbury. For himself he merely proposed to 
hold the Seals of Secretary of State, with the sole management 
of the foreign correspondence. He would willingly have pos- 
sessed himself of the White Staff, but he feared Shrewsbury, and 


he had the mortification of perceiving that even his own col- 
leagues doubted his fitness for such a post. ‘ His character is 
too bad,’ wrote Lewis to Swift, ‘to carry the great ensigns.’ 
He thought it prudent, therefore, to keep the Treasury in com- 


mission, with his creature Sir William Wyndham at the head 
of it. 

In the midst of these preparations alarming intelligence 
arrived from Kensington. The Queen had been stricken down 
by apoplexy. A Council was summoned to the palace. Boling- 
broke was in an agony of apprehension. He feared that the 
crash had come. He knew that Marlborough had arrived from 
Antwerp, and that in a few hours the army would be awaiting 
his orders. He knew that Stanhope had, in the van of a power- 
ful confederation of Whigs, made, arrangements for seizing the 
Tower, for obtaining possession of the outposts, and for pro- 
claiming the Elector. He knew that Argyle and Somerset had 
been busy, and that the Whigs were mustering their forces in 
terrible strength. He saw that the Tories—torn with internal 
dissensions, divided in their aims, scattered, helpless, and with- 
out leaders—must go down before the storm. But he clung 
desperately to one hope. If Shrewsbury would declare in 
favour of them, all might yet be well. Shrewsbury had recently 
stood by him in an important debate. Shrewsbury’s daughter 
was the wife of Wyndham. He had not, it was true, committed 
himself to any definite expression of his opinions, but his 
bias towards the House of Stuart was well known. That 
treacherous, fickle, and pusillanimous statesman had, however, 
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already made up his mind. With every desire to serve the 
Tories, he had satisfied himself of the impossibility of rallying 
them in time, and had decided therefore to abandon them. 
With all his sentiments in unison with those of Bolingbroke 
and Ormond, he saw that Bolingbroke and Ormond were on 
the losing side, and he had therefore concerted measures with 
Argyle and Somerset. The Council met on Friday morning, 
July 30th. On Friday afternoon it became known that Shrews- 
bury had coalesced with the Whigs, and had received the White 
Staff from the hands of his dying mistress. On Saturday after- 
noon almost every arrangement had been completed for carry- 
ing out the Act of Settlement. On Sunday morning Anne 
was no more, and Bolingbroke was a cipher. ‘The Queen 
died on Sunday. What a world is this, and how does Fortune 
banter us!’ were the words in which the baffled statesman com- 
municated the intelligence to Swift. Fortune was, however, 
bent on something more serious than banter. 

But here for the present we must conclude. Up to this point 
the biography of Bolingbroke has heen the parliamentary 
history of England during fourteen stirring and eventful years. 
He was now about to figure on a widely different stage, in a 
widely different character. It is possible that we may at no 


very distant time take an opportunity of returning to the subject. 








Art. Il.—Essays on Art. By J. Comyns Carr. London, 1879. 


HE title of Mr. Carr’s book is a misnomer. It leads us to 
expect technical criticism, and technical criticism implies 
a recognition of established principles of art. Each of the 
arts has its boundaries, and is governed by its proper laws, 
which have at different times been more or less accurately 
defined by its professors. The ‘Discourses’ of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds are Essays on Art, for they define the laws of painting, 
and illustrate by particular instances the way in which these 
laws have been observed or violated. The laws of poetry are 
much less surely established than those of painting: still, 
from the time of Aristotle downwards, certain cardinal prin- 
ciples have been recognized as regulating poetical practice. A 
critic therefore is naturally expected either to apply the known 
rules of art to the work which he is judging, or, if he tests this 
by some standard which has not hitherto been employed, to 
take the greatest pains to make his readers understand what this 
standard is. 
Now 
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Now we may say confidently that Mr. Carr’s standard of 
criticism is entirely new. It has long been held by the greatest 
critics that all the arts appeal to the imagination in different 
ways; and Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Tenth Discourse main- 
tains that those masters who seek to extend the sphere of their 
own art, by imitating the effects peculiar to another, commit a 
fatal error. Mr. Carr, however, is of a directly contrary opinion. 
He praises Keats, for instance, because he composed like a 
painter. } 

‘He [Keats] desired to see life in its outlines, not to do battle with 
any moralities; he cared more for the constant forms of the world, 
its old and unchanging passions, than for the new phases of its 
intellectual doubt or ambition upon which other poets seized so 
sympathetically.’ 


This of course cannot possibly mean that Keats had any 
dramatic power, for in this respect he is obviously deficient. 
Mr. Carr must mean—what is the case—that Keats sought to 
produce with words effects analogous to those which the painter 
produces with form and colour. In the same way he notes 
in the style of the French painter Corot the sacrifice of colour 
to tone, and, accepting the practice as a final fact, without 
regard to its legitimacy, he explains it by saying, ‘ His pictures 
are in reality sungs, sent forth from the grey clouds that over- 
spread the world of his art.’ We suppose that no man who is 
content to judge of external objects by the light of common 
sense and the standard of reason, would maintain that the laws 
proper to the art of music can be fitly applied to the art of 
painting. But Mr. Carr does not profess to adopt the measure 
of common sense. His mode of perception and his method of 
judgment are alike peculiar to himself, and are as remote as 
possible from the practice of old-fashioned critics. To judge 
of any work by fixed laws of art intelligible to the gross and 
common reason is by no means his intention, as may be seen 
from the following passage in his volume describing Albert 
Diirer’s design of the ‘ Virgin with the Monkey,’ which, as it 
illustrates aptly a species of taste that we propose to discuss in 
this article, we extract at length:— ~— 

‘In studying its beauty and in marking its absolute precision of 
workmanship we encounter again the two qualities whose union gives 
to Diirer’s art its extraordinary control over our spirits. In this 
simple scene, made up of the commonest materials, all is familiar, 
and yet, by some magic of art, the familiar things seem distant and 
remote. By a thousand signs of patient labour we may know that 
the contact with nature is close and absolute; every minutest fact is 
stamped with individual existence; all the parts of the landscape— 
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the wide expanse of idle water, the narrow house against the sunset 
sky, the rough banks with their image mirrored in the stream, and 
the old boat moored to the side—are revealed with the vivid and 
literal exactness only to be given by a witness keen to perceive all 
the delicate details of his subject and strong to reproduce them in his 
work. Nevertheless all these minute realities seem here to inhabit 
an ideal and distant world. They are brought near to us in the 
shapes of a dream, but they escape all common touch and refuse ali 
common sympathy. It is impossible to deny, it is impossible quite 
to explain, the source of the profound ideal significance of such a 
design. Here, no less than in the most difficult of his compositions, 
is hidden the secret of Diirer’s power over Nature, as well as of 
his dominion over our minds. Nothing is exaggerated or deliberately 
forced for an effect, and from one point of view the drawing seems no 
more than a literal copy of the materials spread out before the artist. 
But as we gaze longer, and look deeper, it takes a grandeur and 
solemnity of effect that is beyond the reach of mere literal imitation. 
Though no individual fact of nature is lost or changed, there is about 
the whole picture a profound sadness and desolation. The silent 
distance of quiet water looks as if it had never served any purpose > 
but to mirror the sky above; the tufts of grass growing on the low 
barren shores, with each blade sharply outlined, have the appearance 
of things not merely seen, but stamped eternally in remembrance ; 
and the few signs of human life, the lonely house and the deserted 
boat that lies upon its shadow in the stream, only strengthen the 
impression of remoteness and sadness, the look as of something seen 
long ago and minutely remembered.’ 


We ask our readers carefully to examine the method of this 
criticism. Albert Diirer, it is well known, besides possessing 
a dexterity of hand almost unequalled by any other painter, was 
a most faithful and literal transcriber of individual nature; and 
all that Mr. Carr says about the fidelity of the representation, 
as shown in the rendering of the house, the boat, the smooth 
water, and the clear reflections, is doubtless true. Diirer, again, 
was a remarkable ideal designer, and criticism illustrative of 
the meaning in such works as his ‘ Melancholy’ would be 
interesting and instructive. But where is the ideal to be found 
in a study that is admitted to be a literal copy of a parti- 
cular scene? A house, a boat lying in its shadow, on a rush- 
grown river; when we have enumerated these objects what more 
is to be said about them? Mr. Carr, indeed, will have it that 
there is a great deal to be said. He declares that under this 
apparent realism there is to be discovered ‘a profound ideal ;’ 
that the simple composition he describes is intended to produce 
‘a grand and solemn effect ;’ that the minute details of the pjc- 
ture seem to be images from ‘some ideal and distant world ;’ 
and that the general impression which Diirer wished to leave 
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on the mind was one ‘of remoteness and sadness, the look as of 
something seen long ago and minutely remembered.’ But is 
it not evident that in making these criticisms the critic is not 
really explaining anything in the picture itself; that he is, in 
fact, only analysing an impression of his own mind? He gives 
us an Essay not on Art, but on Taste. 

If judgments of this kind involved nothing but a question of 
private taste, it would not be worth while to discuss them. Every 
man is at full liberty to impart to others his own impression 
of things. But there are wider issues at stake. Mr. Carr 
is a representative man. The position of trust which he occu- 
pies in the management of the Grosvenor Gallery gives his name 
weight with the critical world. His essays are republished from 
influential organs in the press, which are read by the more 
refined portion of society. His style, moreover, is marked by 
sobriety and self-restraint, and is not disfigured by that air 
of aggressiveness, that failure to distinguish between the relative 
importance of the individual and society, which is a some- 
what too familiar characteristic in the school of criticism 
to which he belongs. None the less decided, however, is 
his contempt for all opinion outside his own charmed circle, 
or for that tradition of authority on which such opinion may rest. 
His verdicts, though he does not seek to establish them by 
any train of reasoning, are delivered with an air which shows 
that they are considered to be final and absolute. In his cri- 
ticism on Diirer, for instance, he says: ‘The source of the 
profound ideal significance of such a design cannot be ex- 
plained.’ Yet he tells us positively what the ‘ideal significance’ 
is. ‘The true meaning of the picture,’ he says again, ‘escapes 
all common touch, and refuses all common sympathy.’ But 
it does not elude his own perception ; he is fully persuaded that 
he is writing an essay on Diirer’s art. Here then we have a 
typical illustration of the attitude maintained by the professors 
of what is called ‘ Culture’ towards ordinary society. We have 
among us a school of artists, poets, and critics, who live in an 
atmosphere of exquisite superiority, like that represented by 
Moliére in ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules.’ They claim to have finer 
feelings than their neighbours, and use a dialect of their own, 
while they keep the Gorgibus of the day at arm’s length with 
a ‘Vous devriez un peu vous faire apprendre le bel air des 
choses.’ Such a state of things opens some curious questions. 
Does the superiority of this select priesthood really exist? Is 
it =~ by the mere cultivation of the perception to acquire 
a kind of sixth sense of the sublime and beautiful, to which 


mere natural instinct must ever be a stranger? Or is it rather 
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the case that those who plume themselves on their ‘clairvoy- 
ance’ have not necessarily any more, have indeed often much 
less, knowledge of Nature than their neighbours, and mistake 
for objects what is really nothing but their own peculiar associa- 
tion of ideas? The answer to this question must be sought in 
the constitution of the human mind, and in the development 
of our own society; and it appears to us therefore that to 
estimate the significance of modern taste, we ought to have a 
knowledge of the different stages through which English cri- 
ticism has passed. Such an historic method of enquiry must 
raise the entire question of the foundations of Taste ; and it will 
help to show us whether the belief that the Absolute in art can 
be perceived is well founded, or whether the critical axioms and 
dogmas based upon it are merely the reflection of a particular 
phase of mind. . 

But before we start on our enquiry we think it will be very 
pertinent to ask those who rely on the infallible judgments of 
culture to consider the opposite conclusions at which minds of 
keen sensibility and trained intelligence have arrived in judging 
of the same object. Let us first of all listen to the opinion of 
Horace Walpole on the old Italian style of garden archi- 


tecture : 


‘ Art in the hands of rude man had at first been made a succedaneum 
to nature; in the hands of ostentatious wealth it became the means 
of opposing nature; and the more it traversed the march of the 
latter, the more nobility thought its power was demonstrated. Canals 
measured by the line were introduced in lieu of meandering streams 
that imperceptibly unite the valley to the hill. Balustrades defended 
these precipitate and dangerous elevations, and flights of steps re- 
joined them to the subjacent flats from which the terrace had been 
dug. Vases and sculptures were added to these unnecessary 

conies, and statues finished the lifeless spot with mimic repre- 
sentations of the excluded sons of men.’ 


A generation later the same style is thus eulogized by Sir 
Uvedale Price, a writer who, for delicacy of perception and 
expression, deserves, when he is at his best, to be ranked with 
White of Selborne : 


‘Where architecture, even of the simplest kind, is employed on the 
dwellings of man, art must be manifest; and all artificial objects 
may certainly admit, and in many instances require, the accompani- 
ments of art; for to go at once from art to simple and unadorned 
nature is too sudden’ transition, and wants that sort of gradation 
and congruity which, except in particular cases, is so necessary in all 
that is to please the eye and the mind. Many years are elapsed since 
I was in Italy, but the impression which the gardens of some of the 
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villas near Rome made upon me is by no means effaced, though I 
could have wished to have renewed it, before I entered on this subject. 
I remember the rich and magnificent effects of balustrades, fountains, 
marble basons, and statues, blocks of ancient ruins, with remains of 
sculpture, the whole mixed with pines and cypresses. I remember 
also their effect both as an accompaniment to the architecture and as 
a foreground to the distance.’ 


Now we are not at all prepared to conclude from this 
divergency of taste, on the one hand, that the judgment of either 
Walpole or Price must have been wrong, or, on the other, that 
there is no positive distinction to be drawn between good taste 
and bad. For it is to be observed that the two judges are not at 
issue upon a point of ultimate perception ; they only differ in their 
points of view. And their contradictory sentences do not by any 
means prove that there are not permanent sources of pleasure in 
external objects. What we rather infer from them is, that while 
the laws of nature and art remain unchanged, the law of the 
human mind, like the law of the human body, and of human 
society, involves growth and development, and that in its pro- 
gress new instincts, feelings, and associations are constantly 
accruing which modify its perceptions of external objects. In 
other words, Addison’s axiom is incontrovertible,—‘ The taste 
is not to conform to the art, but the art to the taste.’ And the 
whole and sole question is, whether we can find any permanent 
standard in the constitution of the mind by reference to which 
we may say with some sort of authority that such and such per- 
ceptions of intellectual taste are right or wrong. 

All art implies the adaptation of means to ends. In the useful 
arts of life, the end is man’s convenience; and as there can be 
little or no question wherein this consists, there is comparatively 
little dispute about the standard of excellence in these arts. 
The end of the fine arts is pleasure, but in their origin the plea- 
sure they excite is always the prelude to some ulterior use or 
action. Thus the poems of Homer were doubtless due, not 
only to the natural instinct of imitation, but to the need, which 
the minds of men experienced, in the martial ages of Greece, 
of some ideal incentive to valour and patriotism. The drama 
of Athens, like that of England, arose out of the practices of 
religion. Greek sculpture and Italian painting derived their 
sense of beauty and sublimity from the devotional subjects to 
which their attention was at first confined. Afterwards, as the 
religious sense grew weaker, and the desire for novelty and 
variety increased, men began to look rather to the pleasure which 
they derived from the capacities inherent in the arts themselves, 
and more or less lost sight of the great ends which these had 
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once served. In the earlier stages of the art the artist produced 
his work without systematic reflection on laws and principles, 
simply because his whole mind was bent upon the end in view. 
When however the perception of the end grew less distinct, men 
naturally fell to reasoning about its nature, and this was the 
origin of criticism. The great original of inspiration was never 
quite lost to sight; for, differ as they may about first principles, 
all critics agree in this, that art is based upon nature. And 
beyond this, those critics who live nearest to the ages of direct 
inspiration are generally agreed in looking for the standard of 
fine art in utility, or in the natural fitness of things, arguing 
either from the analogy of the useful arts, or from a belief in the 
divine origin of nature on which all art is based. Writers of 
such a period generally view nature through a somewhat arti- 
ficial medium. For instance, the first really philosophical essay 
in English criticism (criticism, that is to say, based on an 
enquiry into the constitution of the mind) was, we think, Addison’s 
disquisition on ‘The Pleasures of the Imagination.’ The prin- 
ciples of this enquiry are founded on .Locke’s ‘Essay on the 
Human Understanding ;’ and, though neither novel nor pro- 
found, are set forth with such beautiful clearness that the justice 
of the reasoning is at once apparent. But, in point of percep- 
tion we may see how far removed Addison’s feelings were from 
our own when we find him saying that ‘ the works of nature are 
still more pleasant the more they resemble those of art.’ Never- 
theless, his taste was distinctly opposed to the formal style, which 
valued art in proportion as—to use Walpole’s expression— it 
traversed the march of nature.’ 

‘I do not know,’ says Addison, ‘whether I am singular in my 
opinion, but for my own part I would rather look upon a tree in all its 
luxuriancy and diffusion of boughs and branches, rather (sic) than when 
it is cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure; and cannot but 
fancy that an orchard in flower looks infinitely more delightful than 
all the little labyrinths of the most finished parterre.’ 


Pope, in the ‘ Guardian,’ dealt as unsparingly as Addison 
with the practice of ‘sculpturing’ evergreens. Principles like 
Addison’s, too, underlie all his observations in the ‘ Epistle to 
the Earl of Burlington,’ good taste being placed in the follow- 
ing of nature, false taste being shown in the display of art and 
magnificence, without reference to any particular end. His 
standard was limited to reason and common sense: 

‘ Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And, though no science, fairly worth the seven.’ 


His taste, like Addison’s, betrays the artificial atmosphere of 
the 
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the time, but is equally indicative of that subjective view of 
Nature which was beginning to prevail. The following lines, 
which contain the germ of the English principle of landscape- 
gardening, afterwards applied by Kent, will illustrate our 
meaning :— 
‘To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 

To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot, 

In all let Nature never be forgot ; 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 

Nor overdress, nor leave her wholly bare. 

Let not each beauty everywhere be spied, 

Where half the skill is decently to hide. 

He gains all points who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds.’ 

We see then that, in this early stage of criticism, the standard 
of taste is really defined by an idea of fitness or utility, derived 
partly from the analogy of the useful arts, and partly from a 
general belief in final causes. But a standard so simple soon 
proved inadequate to satisfy either the more curious investigators 
of the laws of the mind, or the critical reflection of the artist. A 
new race of enquirers arose, who, abandoning the vague gene- 
ralities of prevailing taste, sought to trace to their source our 
perceptions of the beautiful and the sublime. The first pioneer 
of this new movement was, we think, Hogarth. Possessed of 
the highest powers of observation and expression, Hogarth had 
listened with contempt to the idle talk of connoisseurs on the 
inexplicable character of beauty and grace, and his ‘ Analysis of 
Beauty’ was intended to demonstrate that the effect of visual 
beauty was caused entirely by the just distribution and variation 
of the serpentine line. As a technical treatise it is needless to 
say that his essay is full of learning and ingenuity, and his 
description of the simple method on which he composed a sketch 
of a country-dance may be quoted, from a work now little read, 
as a sample of his mode of reasoning: 


‘The two parts of curves next to Fig. 71 served for the figures of 
the old woman and her partner at the end of the room. The curve 
and two straight lines at right angles gave the hint for the fat man’s 
sprawling posture. I next resolved to keep a figure within the 
bounds of a circle, which produced the upper part of a fat woman, 
between the fat man and the awkward one in a bag-wig, for 
whom I made a sort of an X. The prim lady his partner, in the 
riding habit, by pecking back her elbows as they call it from the 
waist upwards, made a tolerable D, with a straight line under it to 
signify the scanty stiffness of her petticoat; and a Z stood for the 
angular position the body makes with the legs and thighs of 
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affected fellow in the tye-wig; the upper part of his plump partner 
was confined to an O, and this, changed into a P, served as a point 
for the straight lines behind. The uniform diamond of a was 
filled up by the flying dress, &c., of the little capering figure in the 
spencer wig; whilst a double L marked the parallel position of his 
poking partner’s hands and arms: and lastly the two waving lines 
were ae for the more genteel turns of the two figures at the 
hither end.’ 


But undoubtedly the most profound and suggestive work in 
the region of early English criticism is Burke’s ‘ Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful.’ In spite of its many errors of detail, it 
is surprising to think that a treatise composed before the author 
was twenty should evince a knowledge of human nature which 
has never since been surpassed. Burke derived our ideas of the 
sublime and the beautiful from two main principles in the mind, 
one regarding self, and the other society. From the instinct of 
self-preservation he deduced our notions of the sublime, which 
he conceived to be founded on the emotion of terror; while the 
idea of beauty he referred to the passion of love, originally rising 
from the intercourse of the sexes. We believe Burke’s account 
of the sense of the beautiful to be fundamentally correct ; and 
though we doubt whether terror is absolutely essential to the 
idea of the sublime, still it is indisputable that the instinct of 
self-preservation is the most radical in our nature, while the 
perception of sublimity is one of the earliest characteristics of 
art. Not content, however, with explaining our imaginative 
perceptions by the principle of pleasure and pain, Burke’s 
curious and searching intelligence pursued the enquiry into the 
physical world, and sought for the efficient causes of our passions 
in Nature herself. ‘Pain and fear, he says ‘consist in any 
unnatural tension of the nerves ;’ and from this source, there- 
fore, he derived our original ideas of the sublime! Beauty, on 
the other hand, ‘ acts by relaxing the solids of the whole system ;’ 
and this is the efficient cause of pleasure ! 

It is a remarkable proof of the power of self-love that men of 
such genius and sagacity as Hogarth and Burke should, in their 
enthusiasm for their own theories, have so entirely overlooked 
the inadequacy of the conclusions at which they arrived. The 
former no doubt had noted with an artist’s eye the external 
forms in which the idea of beauty is conveyed ; the latter was 

ually happy in analysing into their simple elements the com- 
plex ideas of the mind. But their speculation carried them only 
to the conditions of things and feelings ; they came no nearer to 
the real cause of perception than Addison or Pope ; and it is 
not less wonderful that the painter of the ‘ Marriage a la ema 
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should have failed to perceive that all the expression in the 
simple lines of his country-dance proceeded from his own mind, 
than that the great panegyrist of chivalry should have imagined 
himself able to resolve human sentiment into fluids and solids. 
Both critics overlooked or underrated the law of association, 
though Burke showed that he was to a certain extent conscious 
of the difficulties it opposed to his enquiry. 


‘It is no small bar,’ says he, ‘in the way of our enquiry into the 
cause of our passions, that the occasion of many of them-are (sic) 
given, and that their governing motions are communicated at a time 
when we have not capacity to reflect on them; at a time at which all 
sort of memory is worn out of the mind.’ 


It is indeed impossible for the mind to perceive the imme- 
diate impressions of sense before they are coloured by the under- 
standing or the imagination ; and all that we can really achieve, 
in the analysis of a complex idea, is to observe the more simple 
ideas of which it is composed, and which we believe to originate 
in some permanent, though unknown, qualities in external 
nature. The exaggerations to which Burke’s theory committed 
him did much to discredit his conclusions. But the novelty 
and curiosity of his speculations directed attention to the in- 
tricacies of human thought. They exercised, too, a considerable 
influence in modifying the standard of taste. The ideal of fit- 
ness and utility, which had prevailed in the age of Addison and 
Pope, began to disappear, and in its stead men were content to 
note the existence of fundamental perceptions in their own nature, 
and the qualities in external objects to which these appeared to 
correspond. 

A still more powerful influence in completing the revolution 
in taste was the development of the art of painting. It is 
observable that Addison and Pope, in considering the pleasures 
of the imagination, dwell chiefly on natural objects, or on such 
arts as architecture and landscape-gardening, which are to a 
great extent regulated by canons of utility. But painting, which 
had been brought by the Italians to a state of mechanical perfec- 
tion, in which the old religious origin of the art was entirely lost, 
presented itself as a new luxury to the English imagination, and 
stimulated all those cravings for variety which wealth, refine- 
ment, and civilization never fail to produce. A quickened per- 
ception of the beautiful, marked by a keen sensibility and a 
romantic love of the past, began to pervade society, and found 
an apt exponent in Sir Uvedale Price, whose once well-known 
‘ Essay on the Picturesque’ may be regarded as one of the land- 
marks of English criticism. The intimate friend of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, deeply imbued himself with the love of 
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painting, and guided by an instinctive refinement, Price was 
shocked at the enormities which he saw perpetrated in the 
region of landscape-gardening by the followers of the notorious 
‘Capability’ Brown. He saw the old-fashioned formal gardens 
of England, consecrated as they were with all the charm of asso- 
ciation, being ruthlessly destroyed in obedience to what were 
supposed to be first principles of taste, while noble avenues of 
oaks were cut down without remorse whenever they interfered 
with the symmetrical line of Brown’s regulation park ‘belt.’ 
He accordingly published his Essay as a protest against this 
systematic Vandalism, and was led by his argument to raise 
issues which have continued to divide the opinion of the critical 
world down to our own day. 

In the course of his enquiry, he observed that the idea in the 
mind described by the word ‘ picturesque’ is quite different from 
the idea of the ‘ beautiful ;’ for, as he says, many ugly objects are 
undoubtedly picturesque. Following the example of Burke, he 
therefore classified the ‘ picturesque’ as a radical perception, 
and sought for its efficient cause in external nature. And as 
Burke had found the most essential qualities of beauty to be 
smoothness, gradual variation, and flowing lines, so his disciple 
was ‘ persuaded that the two opposite qualities of roughness and 
of sudden variation, joined to that of irregularity, are the most 
efficient causes of the picturesque.’ Price, whose merit lay 
chiefly in the niceness of his observation and the charm of his 
style, had little of Burke’s philosophical acumen, otherwise he 
would certainly have been startled at such a classification as the 
sublime, the beautiful, and the picturesque. Words descriptive 
of the two former ideas occur in the languages of antiquity ; 
while the word ‘ picturesque,’ adapted from the Italian ‘ pitto- 
resco,’ is, we believe, not older than the sixteenth century, and 
has not been naturalized even in all the Janguages of Europe. 
Price, however, satisfied with proving the inadequacy of the 
current definition of the word—viz. ‘ that which pleases the eye 
from some quality capable of being illustrated in painting ’— 
assured himself that ‘the picturesque has a character not less 
separate and distinct than either the sublime or the beautiful, 
nor less independent of the art of painting.’ 

Now there is much in Price’s theory which we think is per- 
fectly true. It was quite worth while, for the sake of accuracy, 
to note the difference in our perceptions of what is beautiful and 
picturesque. We hold him, too, to be entirely right as against 
such antagonists as Payne Knight, who argued that ‘the full- 
grown pine or ilex of Claude is not less picturesque than the 
stumpy decayed pollard of Rubens and Rembrandt; nor the 
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shaggy worn-out cart-horse of Morland and Asselyn more so than 
the pampered war-horse with luxuriant mane and flowing tail 
which we justly admire in the pictures of Wouvermans.’ Nor 
have we any fault to find with the ample and ingenious illustra- 
tions by which Price supports his proposition that the chief cha- 
racteristics of picturesque objects are roughness and irregularity. 
His mistake lies, we think, in his endeavour to exclude the influ- 
ence of the mind itself from the formation of its own perceptions. 
It is of course true (Knight’s absurd contention notwithstanding, 
that no persons have perceptions of the picturesque except those 
who have studied the painter’s art) that our ideas of the pic- 
turesque are largely caused by natural qualities in objects them- 
selves. But it is inconceivable that so extremely subtle and 
complex an idea as the picturesque should be entirely caused by 
such simple qualities as roughness and irregularity. Had Price 
classified rightly, the perceptions he would have opposed to 
each other would have been, we think, the sculpturesque and the 
picturesque: for the picturesque really means that which can 
only be represented in painting. Painting and sculpture have 
certain capacities in common. Both represent form, and paint- 
ing can suggest the idea of relief which sculpture imitates 
directly ; but colour, light, and shade are elements of variety 
which painting adds to the simpler means of sculpture ; and 
these resources of the art, appealing immediately to the senses, 

roduce pleasure by a thousand inexplicable laws of association. 
Price erred, like Burke, in ignoring this law of association, and 
in seeking the cause of picturesqueness only in the qualities 
of external objects. 

But his error was venial compared with that of the succeeding 
school of critics by whom his principles were opposed : for 
neither he nor Burke disallowed the influence of association. 
And indeed they would doubtless have been prepared to admit 
that, in one sense, our knowledge was entirely dependent on the 
association of our ideas. When Price, for instance, argued that 
irregularity and roughness were the efficient causes of the pictu- 
resque, he did not intend to say more than that, whenever the idea 
of the picturesque was present in the mind, the only ideas inva- 
riably included in it were roughness and irregularity ; and that, 
as these ideas were assumed to correspond with qualities in ex- 
ternal objects, they might therefore be called the causes of the 
picturesque. A set of philosophers, however, now appeared who 
denied to external nature any share in the production of the idea 
of beauty, which they affirmed to be originated solely by asso- 
ciation. The views of this school were fully expounded in an 
article by Jeffrey in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ which was after- 
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wards embodied in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ under the 
word ‘ Beauty.’ 

Jeffrey, whom we take as the representative of the new prin- 
ciples of taste, began his argument by advancing two considera- 
tions, which he represented as absolutely fatal to ‘the notion of 
beauty being a simple sensation, or the object of a separate and 
peculiar faculty.’ The first of these objections was that men 
completely equipped with all the faculties of judgment failed to 
agree among themselves as to the existence of beauty in par- 
ticular objects. For instance, he said, the standard of female 
beauty is utterly different in different countries ; what appears 
beautiful to one age is ridiculous to the next; and the percep- 
tions of individuals vary infinitely according to their rank, 
education, or disposition. The second, and as he considered 
the still more forcible, objection was the vast variety of objects 
to which the term ‘beauty’ was applied, differing: from each 
other in character and appealing to different senses. Thus a 
tree and a woman may both be called beautiful, though their 
forms are completely different; and the term may be applied 
also to a palace or a waterfall, or a poem, or a mathematical 
theorem, or a mechanical contrivance. 

Having thus, as he thought, disproved the existence of beauty 


in external objects, he proceeded to expound his own theory : 


‘ Beauty is not an inherent property or quality of objects at all, 
but the result of the accidental relations in which they may stand to 
our experience of pleasures or emotions; and does not depend upon 
any particular configuration of parts, proportions, or colours, in 
external things, nor upon the unity, coherence, or simplicity of 
intellectual creations—but merely upon the associations which, in the 
case of every individual, may enable these inherent and otherwise 
indifferent qualities to suggest or recal to the mind emotions of a 
pleasurable or interesting description. It follows, therefore, that no 
object is beautiful in itself, or could appear so antecedent to our 
experience of direct pleasures or emotions; and that, as an infinite 
variety of objects may thus reflect interesting ideas, so all of them 
may acquire the title of beautiful, although utterly diverse and 
disparate in their nature, and possessing nothing in common but this 
accidental power of reminding us of other emotions.’ 


And again : 
‘The power of taste is nothing more than the habit of tracing 


those associations by which almost all objects may be connected with 
interesting emotions.’ 


Now as regards Jeffrey’s first objection, the mere variation 
in the standard of beauty no more disproves the existence of a 
faculty 
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faculty for discerning beauty, than conflicting codes of morality 
in different ages and countries show that man has no inherent 
power of distinguishing between right and wrong. All that is 
said about the divergencies in the European and Hottentot 
ideals of beauty may be granted ; climate, custom, and educa- 
tion exert an almost unlimited influence in modifying primal 
instincts: but the question is, if we could clear away all the 
points of dissimilarity, might we not arrive at some common ele- 
ment in the two distinct national standards which would argue 
a common origin in nature? The presumption, we think, is all 
in this direction. ‘We have seen, says Jeffrey, ‘that the error 
of almost all preceding enquirers has lain in supposing that 
everything that passed under the name “ beautiful” must have some 
real and inherent quality in common with everything else that 
obtained that name.’ Why should this be an error? Do not 
all general names imply the existence of common qualities in 
the class of objects they denote? And if so, how does the word 
* beauty’ come to be the solitary exception to this rule? Would 
it not be more philosophical to trace the word ‘ beauty’ to its 
ultimate source, and see how it is that every language has some 
equivalent to express the same idea? And we think that the 
result of such an enquiry would undoubtedly be to prove that 
the idea of beauty, in its simplest signification, is inseparably 
connected with the idea of love. The probability therefore is 
that, if it were possible for us to push our analysis to the root of 
things, we should find some common physical basis for the idea; 
while the variety of circumstances and constitutions would be 
quite sufficient to account for the diversities of perception which 
have sprung out of the original germ. 

This being so, the answer to Jeffrey’s second argument is 
obvious: for the word ‘ beauty,’ though in the first place applied 
to objects of form and colour, closely associated in the mind 
with the experience of love, would, as society became more 
intellectual and refined, be gradually extended to analogous 
emotions of the intellect, and to similar pleasures derived 
through the other senses. We see, for instance, how completely 
physical passion was the basis of Plato’s abstract conception of 
the intellectual Eros. And sailors, when they speak of their 
ship as ‘a beauty’ (meaning that it has good sailing qualities) 
and as of the feminine gender, are evidently employing the 
language of love. So too those poets, painters, and musicians 
who are pre-eminent for their sense of beauty—such as Virgil, 
Correggio, and Mozart—have all a kind of likeness*to each other 
in the instinctive grace of their form, which makes it easy to 
see why a word originally expressive of the emotions of love 
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should be subsequently transferred to the kindred ideas suggested 
by art. 

If we were to accept Jeffrey’s theory as correct, if we were to 
hold that beautiful objects may be ‘ utterly diverse and disparate 
_in their nature, and possess nothing in common but the accidental 

power of reminding us of other emotions ’"—where would be the 
use of the word ‘ beauty’? Why should we take the trouble to 
call such objects anything but pleasant, or charming, or delight- 
ful? Jeffrey certainly suggests no reason; on the contrary, 
throughout his argument in support of his own theory, he in- 
variably assumes that the term ‘beautiful’ has no real specific 
meaning, but that it is convertible with ‘pleasant.’ We have 
not space to examine what appears to us the superficial and 
involved reasoning with which he supports his paradox, but the 
following extract will show how, under the guise of apparently 
deep philosophy, he completely evades the real problem :— 


‘ Take, for instance, the case of a common English landscape— 
green meadows with grazing and ruminating cattle—canals or navi- 
gable rivers —well-fenced, well-cultivated fields—neat, clean, scattered 
cottages—humble antique churches with churchyard elms, and crossing 
hedge-rows—all seen under bright skies and in good weather :— 
there is much beauty, as every one will acknowledge, in such a scene. 
But in what does the beauty consist? Not certainly in the mere 
mixture of colours and forms; for colours more pleasing and lines 
more graceful (according to any theory of grace that may be preferred) 
might be spread upon a board, or a painter's pallet, without engaging 
the eye to a second glance, or raising the least emotion in the mind ; 
—but in the picture of human happiness that is presented to our 
imaginations and affections—in the visible and unequivocal signs of 
comfort,’ &e. &c. 


What can be more evident that Jeffrey is not using the word 
‘beauty’ in the same strict sense as it is used by the writers on 
art against whom he is arguing, in the sense for instance that 
Hogarth uses it in his ‘Analysis’? Substitute the word ‘charm’ 
for the words printed in italics in the above passage, and the 
expression would much more accurately convey the intended 
sense, 

If the arguments with which Jeffrey sought to establish his 
theory were trivial, the consequences which he derived from it 
were immoral. He flattered himself, in the first place, that 
it ‘ established the substantial identity of the sublime, the beau- 
tiful, and the picturesque, and consequently put an end to all 
‘ controversy avhich was not purely verbal as to the differences of 
those several qualities.’ In other words, the theory afforded an 
excuse to intellectual indolence for declining to observe those 
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intricate operations of the mind on which the accuracy of taste 
so largely depends. 
But worse followed :— 


‘The only other advantage which we shall specify as likely to 
follow from the general adoption of the theory we have been endea- 
vouring to illustrate is, that it seems calculated to put an end to all 
those perplexing and vexatious questions about the standard of taste 
which have given occasion to so much impertinent and so much 
elaborate discussion. If things are not beautiful in themselves, but 
only as they serve to suggest interesting conceptions to the mind, 
then everything which does, in point of fact, suggest such a conception 
to any individual is beautiful to that individual; and it is not only 
quite true that there is no room for disputing about tastes, but that all 
tastes are equally just and correct, in as far as each individual speaks 
only of his own emotions.’ 


It is difficult to argue with patience against such immoral 
nonsense. Justice and correctness necessarily imply an external 
standard ; and to speak of a man’s feelings as ‘just,’ because he 
happens to feel them, is an absurdity which only requires to be 
stated to be exposed. Indeed Jeffrey found himself in difficulties 
immediately he had broached the theory, for how was it possible 
upon his principles that art should continue to exist as a social 
influence? He was therefore driven to invent a distinction 
between ‘the sense of beauty regarded as a mere source of 
enjoyment,’ and the sense which is necessary, ‘if we aspire to be 
creators as well as observers of beauty.’ If we had not read the 
following passage in print, we should not have believed that any 
man of professed taste and sensibility could have avowed senti- 
ments of such unblushing cynicism :— 


‘ As all men have some peculiar associations, all men must have 
some peculiar notions of beauty, and of course to a certain extents 
taste that the public would be entitled to consider as false or vitiated. 
For those who make no demands on public admiration, however, it is 
hard to be obliged to sacrifice this sense of enjoyment ; and even for 
those who labour for applause, the wisest course perhaps, if it were 
only practicable, would be to have two tastes—one to enjoy, and one 
to work by—one founded upon universal association, according to 
which they finished those performances for which they challenged 
universal applause, and another guided by all casual and individual 
associations, through which they fondly looked upon nature, and the 
objects of their secret desires.’ 


Strange as it is to think that these monstrous doctrines should 
ever have commanded wide assent, it is certain that they fell in 
conveniently with the shallow Liberalism which prevailed in 
the early part of the present century. They were agreeable ns 
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the passion for individual liberty, produced by the growth of 
democracy, and they gave a colour of reason to the intense 
craving for variety which is felt in the later stages of national 
life. Conscious that they were devoid of faith and enthusiasm, 
the more refined part of society contented themselves with the 
passive recognition of a conventional standard of taste, leaving 
the uninstructed multitude to bring down the level of art to 
their own rude, though natural, instincts. Alison the elder, 
from whom Jeffrey borrowed his system, held that our perceptions 
of beauty arise from our associations with the classical writers ; 
hence he exalted the Greek and Roman authors (and on the 
same principle the great painters of Italy), not as the best 
instructors in nature, but as mysterious authorities whose man- 
dates were to be obeyed without being examined. A state of 
imagination so corrupt and credulous, if only confronted with 
ardour and conviction, was certain to be enslaved. Nor was the 
despot long in appearing. The advocates of the theory of Asso- 
ciation had soon to deal with an antagonist who not only held 
that our instinct of beauty was regulated by a natural law, but 
that the nature of the law itself could be demonstrated with 
mathematical certainty. ‘ Whatever I have asserted throughout 
this work,’ he wrote with reference to the controversy in which 
he was engaged, ‘I have endeavoured to ground altogether on 
demonstrations which must stand or fall by their own strength, 
and which ought to involve no more reference to authority than a 
demonstration of Euclid.’ What could a poor adherent of the 
doctrine that ‘ whatever appears beautiful to any man is beautiful 
to him,’ say to such troublesome confidence as this? Backed as 
the new philosophy was by all that was most powerful to per- 
suade, a spirit of prophetic fervour embodied in language of 
impassioned beauty, and by. a dialectical method which it was 
not easy to refute, it was impossible that the sceptics should 
withstand its onset. The surprise of the camp of Conven- 
tionalism and its destruction were alike complete. 

We can scarcely exaggerate our admiration for the genius and 
noble enthusiasm of Mr. Ruskin—for it is needless to say it is 
he to whom we refer—and in his battle with the advocates of 
Association he commands our entire sympathy. In almost all 
his first principles, moreover—as for instance that art is founded 
on the truth of nature; that it is the thought, and not the mere 
language of each art, which is valuable ; and that art has an end 
beyond itself—we unreservedly agree. But we must not conceal 
our conviction that from the application which he has given to 
these truths, and from the line of argument by which he has sought 
to enforce them, his great authority has done much to mislead 
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the public taste. The canons of criticism proclaimed by the chief 
worshipper of Nature have given rise to a school of poets and 
painters the most artificial which has ever appeared in this 
country. The sequel to that —— insistance on the importance 
of subject, in which ‘ Modern Painters’ abounds, is the doctrine 
that subject and design are merely accidents of art; while, 
instead of the principle that art is to be followed for the love of 
God, we have the axiom that, on the contrary, it is to be pursued 
for its own sake, even when it ends in what is impious and 
obscene. Conclusions so repugnant to Mr. Ruskin’s instincts 
could hardly have been derived from his reasoning, unless the 
reasoning itself had been fundamentally erroneous.. We shall 
endeavour to indicate those radical errors—for so we hold them— 
in the theory of Absolute Truth as a standard of taste, which 
have helped to form what at first sight appears the unnatural 
connection between the doctrines of Mr. Ruskin and the school 
of the Modern Renaissance. 

In the first place, we think that Mr. Ruskin’s theory was not 
born under auspices favourable to philosophical impartiality. It 
is well to remember that the origin of ‘ Modern Painters’ was dis- 
tinctly controversial. The germ of the work was a letter to the 
editor of a Review which afterwards expanded itself into a single 
volume of criticism, and later still assumed its present form. 
Mr. Ruskin had been forced to listen to ignorant abuse of a great 
painter, on the one hand from the public, who, confining their 
admiration to the dexterous imitation of stuffs and textures, 
declared that this master’s work was not ‘true; and on the 
other hand from connoisseurs, who complained of him because 
he sought after effects which were not found in those old masters 
whom they particularly admired. Himself an enthusiastic 
admirer of Turner, Mr. Ruskin determined to demonstrate to the 
detractors that their opinions were false. To do this he set to 
work to deduce his own conclusions from first principles. The 
system of reasoning he constructed for the purpose was beautiful 
and ingenious, but all general systems must be received with 
caution where the prime object of the reasoner, however it be 
disguised from himself, is to make his own cause appear right 
and his opponents’ wrong. 

And such caution is justified when we look to the mean- 
ing which Mr. Ruskin attaches to the general terms Truth 
and Nature, and to thé particular conclusions which he draws 
from them. Painting being an imitative art, it is ‘evident that 
those who imitate Nature falsely are inferior performers. The 
public would be ready enough to condemn a painter who should 
represent grass as red, or a cow as a six-legged animal, or * 
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oak with the form of a weeping willow. Mr. Ruskin therefore 
carried his readers with him when he insisted that the genuine 
painter can never give false representations of the true ‘ character’ 
of things. Having procured this admission, he very skilfully led 
his audience on to own that the art which aims merely at such 
superficial effects as may deceive the sense is not deserving of 
high rank, and that, on the contrary, the greatest painter is he 
whose work contains the greatest number of the greatest ideas, 
the value of an idea being measured by its correspondence with 
some external truth. Evidently then, if Claude, for instance, 
intended simply to produce an idea of deception, his work, on 
Mr. Ruskin’s ground, would contrast very unfavourably with 
Turner’s, who was constantly endeavouring in his pictures to 
reproduce the ‘truth’ of external nature. And to the apparent 
justice of the standard thus proposed to them, the public were 
unable to demur. Unaccustomed to steady reflection, those who 
had at first condemned Turner on the ‘authority’ of Claude 
were astonished when Mr. Ruskin pointed to them all Claude’s 
offences against ‘truth,’ and never thought of asking whether 
the test applied was a just measure according to the laws of art. 
They were unable, for example, to deny what was said against 
Claude’s ‘ Mulino,’ while the philosophical method in which the 
adverse arguments were marshalled frightened them out of that 
instinctive feeling in favour of the picture which Claude’s work 
almost always produces. 

But now let us try to examine for ourselves the test by which 
the great apostle of the Absolute proposed to overthrow the 
purely relative standard of the apostles of Association. 


‘I shall pay no regard whatsoever,’ said he, ‘to what may be 
thought beautiful, or sublime, or imaginative. I shall look only for 
truth, bare, clear, downright statement of facts; showing in each 
particular as far as I am able what the truth of Nature is, and then 
seeking for the plain expression of it, and for that alone.’ 


Is this a just way of judging the merits of any imaginative 
painting? We think it is palpably the reverse. In the first 
Place, the ideal thus proposed to the painter is impossible. 
Setting aside the consideration that many things appear to the 
eye different from what they really are, the painter can never 
give a ‘bare, clear, downright statement of facts.’ Nature 
and he do not work by the same means. Nature paints her 
Pictures with actual distances, whereas the painter works on 
aflat surface: Nature paints with light and shade, as well as 
with local colour; the painter is confined to his fresco or oils: 
Nature produces the most impressive of her effects by motion, 
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whereas the painter is restricted to unchangeable forms and 
colours. To imitate the ideas of Nature, as men imitate each 
other’s ideas, is therefore out of the question. If, on the other 
hand, what is meant is, that the painter should as far as possible 
suggest by the fidelity of his picture that he has sought to repro- 
duce the literal truth of external nature, this has not been the aim 
of the greatest painters. ‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his Eighth 
Discourse, gives many instances to the contrary. He relates 
the anecdote of Paul Veronese, who, when some’ troublesome 
critic asked him what caused the shadow in a part of his picture 
which ought naturally to have been in light, turned the enquiry 
by supposing a cloud to pass. He points also to a picture of 
moonlight by Rubens, which, he says, would be taken for an 
effect of sunlight if the painter had not represented stars in the 
sky. A still more conclusive instance against Mr. Ruskin’s 
argument is furnished by himself. 


‘In the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” of Titian,’ he says, ‘it is difficult 
to imagine anything more magnificently impossible than the blue of 
the distant landscape; impossible not from its vividness, but because 
it is not faint and aérial enough to account for its purity of colour: 
it is too dark and blue at the same time; and there is indeed so total 
a want of atmosphere in it, that, but for the difference in form, it 
would be impossible to tell the mountains (intended to be ten miles 
off) from the robe of Ariadne close to the spectator. Yet make this 
blue faint, aérial, and distant,—make it in the slightest degree to 
resemble the truth of Nature’s colour—and all the tone of the picture, 
all its intensity and splendour, will vanish on the instant.’ 


Mr. Ruskin says that the effect in this picture, as far as 
regards its richness and solemnity of colour, is produced ‘by 
exaggerated and false means.’ This conclusion is, of course, 
necessary for the purposes of his argument; but if the effect be, 
as he allows, delightful, how is it possible for the means to be 
false? Had he based his method of judgment on the law of the 
mind as well as on the law of nature, he could not have delivered 
such a paradoxical verdict. He would then have admitted with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that ‘truth’ in painting means what is true 
to the eye—that is, the well-constituted eye—and that Nature 
‘means everything with which the mind’—that is, the well- 
constituted mind—‘is naturally pleased.’ The great painters 
have always been humble students of Nature; the knowledge 
they have acquired has come direct from her ; her principles 
have ever been the foundation of their art. But the pleasure 
they produce is of a reflected kind, arising chiefly from analogy 
and association ; and the truths of colour by which such an artist 
as Titian creates his effects are only resemblances of external 
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nature based upon the harmony and balance of the colours 
themselves. 

Again, the controversial exigencies of Mr. Ruskin’s reasoning, 
which have led him to put too narrow an interpretation on the 
term ‘ Nature,’ have caused him, in our opinion, to exaggerate 
the capacities of his favourite art, and to mis-state the manner 
in which it appeals to the mind. ‘The greatest picture,’ he 
says, ‘is that which conveys to the mind the greatest number of 
the greatest ideas.’ And again : 

‘Speaking with strict propriety, we should call a man a great 
painter only as he excelled in precision and force in the language of 
lines, and a great versifier as he excelled in precision or force of the 
language of words. A great poet would thus be a term strictly, and 
in precisely the same sense, applicable to both, if warranted by the 
character of the images or thoughts which each in their respective 
languages conveyed.’ 


These are very convenient positions for establishing the 
superiority of Turner over Claude, for Mr. Ruskin means by 
‘the language of lines’ a faithful translation of the specific truths 
of Nature, and Turner’s pictures undoubtedly contain a greater 
number of such ideas than Claude’s. But is there anything 
like that analogy between the language of poetry and painting 


which Mr. Ruskin suggests? We have only to think of the 
manner in which we are affected by a great poem and a great 
picture, to see that his argument, specious as it appears, is utterly 
invalid. When we enter on the perusal of a poetical work like 
the ‘Iliad’ or ‘ Paradise Lost,’ we know nothing more of the 
subject than is suggested by the title, or than we have derived 
from report. The subject gradually unfolds itself in a succes- 
sion of words and sentences metrically arranged ; and though 
no poem can be a good one which is not characterized by 
unity of subject, yet there are many degrees of unity in the styles 
of the great masters of the art. The ‘Iliad,’ for instance, has 
much less apparent unity than either the ‘ Hneid’ or ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ as the hero is for a large part of the poem out of our sight, 
and the ‘ Orlando Furioso’ is little more than.a succession of 
romantic episodes. Poetry therefore undoubtedly produces its 
effects by the number and succession of ideas. 

But, in painting, the idea of unity is instantaneous. For 
instance, when a spectator looks at Raphael’s ‘Sacrifice at 
Lystra’ his eye is naturally drawn at once to a particular 
point in the picture; namely, the principal group. He sees 
the uplifted arm of an executioner, about to bring down an 
axe on the head of a sacrificial victim, suddenly arrested by 
the hand of one among a crowd of bystanders, who points to 
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two men confronting him, the foremost of whom is rending his 
clothes. Knowing the story, his mind at once comprehends the 
point at which the imagined action has arrived, and he soon 
becomes aware of the astonishing vividness with which the 
painter has conceived the scene, and the dramatic power with 
which the cause of the action is expressed in the adoring figure 
of the healed man, indicated by the dropped crutches and the 
astonished crowd pressing round him to examine his limbs. 
Mr. Ruskin might well say that in such an effect as this the term 
of poet is strictly applicable to the painter. But now let us 
suppose the picture to be seen by one who is either ignorant of 
the story, ‘or who has forgotten its details, such a spectator would 
still find something to please him in the mere balance of the 
composition, its grandeur of form, and its animation of gesture. 
These considerations must tend immensely to diminish the 
amount of analogy between poetry and painting, and they directly 
traverse the two chief arguments of Mr. Ruskin. In the first 
place, with regard to the language or expressive power of 
painting, they show how much must depend upon the subject, or 
idea expressed by the picture, corresponding with ideas already 
existing in the mind of the spectator; and, in the second place, 
they prove that, even where the subject is but imperfectly grasped 
by the mind, a certain amount of pleasure will be produced by 
the suggestion of the idea of unity through the eye. Complex as 
the dramatic expression in the ‘ Sacrifice at Lystra’ undoubtedly 
is, it is not understood before the eye has first pleased itself with 
the artistic arrangement of the composition, towards the effect 
of which the figure of the healed man and the surrounding group 
conspire, quite independently of their dramatic significance. 
We see therefore that it is not the number of great ideas which 
necessarily constitute the merit of a picture, but the relation 
of the parts to the whole. 

If this be so, certain consequences will follow. In the first 
place it will be acknowledged that the first aim of the painter 
is to produce a general and immediate effect ; that the necessary 
groundwork for a great picture is a certain harmonious compo- 
sition of form and colour, on which indeed it is possible to 
raise a structure of noble dramatic expression such as we see in 
the pictures of Raphael and Michael Angelo, but which may 
also be an end in itself, as it is in most of the Venetian masters 
and in Correggio, whose works produce pleasure rather by the 
complete gratification of the sense of sight than by the imagina- 
tive treatment of the subject. In the second place we shall 
admit that our judgments on a large portion of the art of painting 
must be immediate and instinctive. Nor shall we fear to main- 
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tain that any man, possessed of a true eye and a healthy 
imagination, has at least a natural capacity for judging correctly 
of picturesque effect. 

Mr. Ruskin, however, whose argument all holds together, 
demurs alike to this line of reasoning and to the court of appeal 
which we propose. He declines to accept the method of in- 
stinctive judgment, because, holding external Nature to be a 
divine revelation, the characters of which may be deciphered by 
those who read with accuracy, he considers that we cannot pro- 
nounce on the rightness of any one of our perceptions before we 
have made it subject to a process of demonstration. 


‘Seeing then that these qualities of material objects which are 
calculated to give us this universal pleasure are demonstrably constant 
in their address to human nature, they must belong in some measure 
to whatever has been esteemed beautiful throughout successive ages 
of the world (and they are also by their definition common to all the 
works of God). Therefore it is evident that it must be possible to 
reason them out, possible to divest every object of that which makes 
it accidentally or temporarily pleasant, and to strip it bare of dis- 
tinctive qualities, until we arrive at those which it has in common 
with all other beautiful things, which we may then safely affirm to be 
the cause of its ultimate and true delightfulness.’ 


On the other hand, he rejects the appeal to general sense on 
the ground that the majority of men are utterly unable to exer- 
cise this theoretic faculty, by which he asserts that beauty is 
apprehended. 


‘If, says he, ‘I stand by a picture in the Academy and hear 
twenty persons in succession admiring some paltry bit of mechanism 
or imitation in the lining of a cloak, or the satin of a slipper, it 
is absurd to tell me that they reprobate collectively what they 
individually admire; or if they pass with apathy by a piece of the 
most noble conception, or most perfect truth, because it has in it no 
tricks of the brush, nor grimace of expression, it is absurd to tell me 
that they collectively respect what they separately scorn, or that the 
feelings and knowledge of such judges, by any length of time or 
comparison of ideas, could come to any right conclusion with respect 
to what is really high in art. The question is not decided by them, 
but for them ; decided at first by few: by fewer in proportion as the 
merits of a work are of a higher order. From these few the decision 

‘is communicated to the number next below them in rank of mind, and 
by these again to a wider and lower circle; each rank being so far 
cognizant of the superiority of that above it, as to receive its decision 
with respect ; until in process of time the right and consistent opinion 
is communicated to all, and held by all as a matter of faith, the more 
positively in proportion as the grounds of it are less perceived.’ 


Now with regard to the arguments contained in these two 
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passages, the first thing that strikes us is that they completely 
contradict each other. In the first passage we are told that the 
grounds of beauty are demonstrable ; in the second we find that 
the majority of men cannot, ‘by any length of time or com- 
parison of ideas, come to any right conclusion as to what is 
really high in art.’ Taking the passages separately, however, 
we shall not dwell on the method by which Mr. Ruskin seeks 
to prove that the beautiful is perceived by a process of moral 
reasoning. It is ingenious and suggestive, but it does not appear 
to us to correspond with what we know of the action of our 
minds. For instance, it is not true that we have such control 
over our perceptions that, by mere attention, we can discover 
the particular qualities that constitute our idea of the beautiful. 
No amount of attention would make a blind man a good judge 
of painting, or enable a man with a bad ear to decide justly on 
the merits of a musical composition. On the other hand, men 
with natural sensibility and well-constituted organs are capable 
of judging instinctively of ‘effect’ in the various arts, though 
not of course of the means by which the effect is produced. 
They can, in so far as they have intelligence, perceive what is 
poetical and dramatic in a picture, and, in so far as they have 
a correct eye, they can see whether a picture is good in 
point of drawing and colouring. We hear every day the most 
uncultivated persons whistling with perfect precision elaborate 
airs from operas, and sometimes we light on a latter-day Giotto 
whose untaught performance is evidently due to the perfect con- 
stitution of his hand and eye. Nature, not culture, is in fact the 
basis of art and taste, though the more carefully the natural gift is 
cultivated, the more fruit it will bear. Contrarily, argument and 
theory, in consequence of our self-love, are too often fatal to true 
taste; and to Mr. Ruskin’s teaching on this point we would 
oppose a still higher authority. Sir Joshua Reynolds blames 

icolas Poussin’s picture of ‘ Perseus with Medusa’s head’ for 
its want of unity to the eye, though the artist had purposely 
painted it so in order to represent what he conceived to be the 
true intellectual character of the scene. ‘A picture,’ says the 
great critic, ‘should please at first sight, and appear to invite 
the spectator’s attention: if, on the contrary, the general effect 
offends the eye, a second view is not always sought, whatever 
more substantial and intrinsic merit it may possess.’ 

Mr. Ruskin’s failure to recognize the uniform law of the 
human mind practically invalidates his second argument against 
the verdicts of the majority, though this certainly contains a 
large element of truth. The immediate decision of a majority, 
on any point involving the exercise of reason, is of little value, 
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anless all the individuals composing the majority are in a reason- 
able frame of mind (a state of things which is not often found), 
and all the evidence on which they are to form their judgment 
is intelligibly laid before them. This cannot be the case in 
their judgments on painting, as the majority of men have neither 
the time nor the inclination to undergo the mental discipline 
required for the formation of a sound taste. As far, therefore, 
as any work of art transcends the limits of instinctive percep- 
tion, whether of the emotions or of the senses, in so far as it 
demands technical knowledge or deep study to be properly 
appreciated, public opinion must and should weigh little in 
reckoning the value of the performance. But Mr. Ruskin’s 
denunciation of the public judgment carries him to conclusions 
which are contrary to reason and experience. Not only does he 
deny to the public, as he justly may, the competence to decide 
on questions which want the knowledge of experts, but he 
actually asserts that it is out of their power ever to arrive at 
right conclusions, and that their opinions on art must therefore 
be taken on faith from their betters. He says that they admire 
in painting what they ought to reprobate. They admire the 
painting of a satin slipper, they pass with indifference the ren- 
dering of a fine idea, This is true. But all that it necessarily 
shows is that the public is ignorant, not that it is hopelessly 
insensible. It proves, on the one hand, that the uninstructed 
judgment greatly over-estimates the amount of intellect and skill 
required to deceive the eye, and on the other hand that it has 
not taken the trouble to master all the resources of the language 
by which painting conveys its ideas to the mind. 

For it is certain that when thought is conveyed to them in a 
manner that they can understand, the mass of men are not 
incapable of appreciating what is great and heroic. It was 
not for the refined few that the ‘Iliad’ was composed, or that 
the ‘Agamemnon’ and ‘ Macbeth’ were acted. Mr. Ruskin is 
obliged to admit this, but he says that all the people care about 
in a fine drama is ‘daggers, ghosts, clowns, and kings.’ This, 
it seems to us, is special pleading. The uninstructed public 
truly feel the action and passion of Shakespeare’s masterpieces ; 
indeed it is observable that in the leng period during which he 
has been banished from the more fashionable theatres to make 
room for the domestic drama and melodrama, the ruder audi- 
ences in the transpontine houses have never lost their sense 
of his heroic greatness, In the same way the story of the 
procession in honour of Cimabue’s ‘ Madonna’ shows how 
profoundly a people artistically constituted like the Italians 
appreciate what immediately appeals to their instinctive per- 
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ceptions. But as the eye of all the senses is the most complex 
in its organization, so of all the arts the language of painting, 
which speaks to the mind only by means of form and colour, is 
the most difficult to understand. The musician can explain his 
ideas by means of words, but the painter must rely entirely on 
mute and external symbols. Hence the more definite be the 
subject of a picture, the easier it will be to understand; and 
contrarily, where the language of painting is not employed to 
express a common feeling, it will rouse but a comparatively faint 
interest. There will always be many to prefer the representa- 
tion of a cottage interior to ‘Crossing the Brook.’ And though 
we may say that such a judgment shows an uninstructed mind, 
it also shows why the greatest achievements of the landscape- 
painter must rank lower than a proportionate amount of excel- 
lence in the historical style. Place the same uninstructed 
spectator who passes by the pictures of Turner before the 
‘Madonna di San Sisto,’ and his soul will be at once subdued 
by a power as irresistible as it is divine. 

Our readers will not have failed to observe that, by a very 
curious process of reasoning, Mr. Ruskin is brought to a con- 
clusion in one respect substantially identical with that of the 
school of philosophy which he most dislikes. Alison, and after 
him Jeffrey, while denying the existence of any absolute standard 
of taste, accepted the classical standard of antiquity as a final 
authority, to satisfy the conventional prejudices of a society for 
which they scarcely attempted to conceal their contempt. Mr. 
Ruskin, on the other hand, vehemently protests both against 
the theory of association and pagan authority; he asserts the 
existence of an absolute standard of taste, and yet declares that 
the multitude must be content to take this on faith from the 
cultivated few, because of itself it is utterly incapable of under- 
standing the truth of things. 

Contempt for public opinion is also the connecting link 
between Mr. Ruskin and the modern votaries of the Renaissance, 
and this attitude of mind throws a strong light on many character- 
istics of contemporary taste, which at first are apt to appear unin- 
telligible. It explains that strongly-marked division between 
the artistic community and the larger world,—between those 
who count themselves the children of ‘sweetness and light’ and 
* the less fortunate majority whom these ‘ illuminati’ designate as 

‘Philistines.’ It shows us why the taste of the Academy sets so 
decidedly in one direction, and the taste of the Grosvenor 
Gallery in another. We see how it is that the followers of art 
for art's sake, both in the archaic style of their poetical diction, 
in the Preraphaelite forms of their paintings, in the antique 
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shapes and nondescript tints of female dress, and in the medieval 
structure of house furniture, endeavour to separate themselves as 
much as possible from the conditions of the life about them. 

We have given certain reasons for thinking that there is 
nothing absolute in the standard of art which the Preraphaelites 
have erected, but that, on the contrary, the art has been pro- 
duced to answer the demands of a particular kind of taste. The 
course of our argument has further gone to show that this 
taste occupies a certain point in a progress of critical opinion 
which has advanced from one stage to another, corresponding 
with the successive changes in the form of society. We see 
the early critics, such as Addison and Pope, at first endeavour- 
ing to establish a standard of common-sense in art evidently 
founded on the idea of utility, and borrowed from the useful 
arts. Afterwards, as the result of more philosophical methods 
of thought and the more settled state of society, we find men 
beginning to take note of their own perceptions, to enquire 
into their origin, and to fix them by reference to some general 
law. This is the aristocratic or constitutional period of taste 
illustrated by writers like Burke, Price, and the best of all 
English critics, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Presently society 
advances to a more democratic stage : a new school of criticism, 
headed by Alison and Jeffrey, appears ; it is decided that there is 
no real standard of taste, and that all our perceptions arise from 
an arbitrary association of ideas. Lastly, out of this lawless 
scepticism has sprung the generous dogmatism of Mr. Ruskin, 
and out of this again the caprices and eccentricity of the artistic 
oligarchy which has, since the rise of the Preraphaelites, exer- 
cised such a powerful influence on English poetry and painting. 
Standing at this point of our intellectual life, we naturally look 
with anxiety to our future. What are the prospects of our art ? 
Whither are we going? Are our artists leading us to ‘fresh 
woods and pastures new,’ or to the border of ‘ that vast and level 
plain where every molehill is a mountain and every thistle is a 
forest tree’? 

These questions may receive a partial answer in the ideals of 
those who have played so important a part in forming the taste 
of the times. Mr. Ruskin holds the creed of Liberalism in its 
most noble and generous form. He believes in the possibility of 
men’s perfection onearth. Nature is to him the revelation of the 
mind of God, and every page of his writings urges on the reader 
to seek in the material universe the designs of an all-wise and 
beneficent Creator. Christianity, in his view, not only reveals 
to man God’s law, but it has the power of so purifying the 
affections, that the mind is able to apprehend ideas of physical 
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beauty which were invisible to the pagan world. Hence his 
repugnance to the antique ideal, and his belief in the superior 
excellence of the painters who flourished before Raphael revo- 
lutionized taste by his revival of the Greek tradition. Assuming 
the certainty of man’s moral progress, and the possibility of 
discovering the mind of God in material Nature, it is obvious 
that the artist might indeed expatiate in an inexhaustible region 
of invention. 

The ideal of Mr. Carr, who, with Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Pater, 
has developed and transformed the principles first started by 
Mr. Ruskin, is something very different. Mr. Ruskin’s theory is 
grounded on his belief in a personal God; the doctrines of his 
successors are only intelligible as part of a Pantheistic system. 
Man, we understand them to say, is nothing in himself; his 
thoughts, feelings, and actions are merely modes of expression 
emanating from the Universal Being. Progress in such a 
system is of course an unintelligible idea ; the most we can think 
of is change and succession: forms of life develop themselves, 
become exhausted, and are succeeded by others in the great 
kaleidoscope of Nature ; and as for the individual, he is nothing 
but a conscious string of perceptions and emotions, more or 
less vivid in proportion as he is artistically constituted. He 
therefore has most life who most keenly analyses the transitory 
spirit of the age, and, on the same principle, the standard of 
taste is not to be sought in external law, but in the success 
which the artist achieves in discovering a permanent form of 
expression for his own evanescent thought. 

We cannot better illustrate the complete scepticism of this 
school of criticism than by three passages from Mr. Carr’s book 
which incidentally exhibit his views of the nature of poetry, 
painting, and history. The first is taken from the Essay on 
Keats, in which the position of English poetry at the beginning 
of the present century is thus described : 


‘When the author of Endymion undertook to reshape for himself 
the material of his craft, recent revolt had brought tumult into the 
realm of verse, and with it an impatience of order and control. 
Poetry in its new birth was as yet only a spirit and emotion, eager, 
searching, and passionately free, but without a form to clothe and 


fitly express its soul. The dead outworn form had lately been cast 
away. 


That is to say, many distinguished English poets about the 
time of the French Revolution were carried away by the spirit 
of the times, and sought for new forms of metrical expression in 
which to embody their own thoughts. From this Mr. Carr con- 
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cludes, in the first place, that there was a new birth of poetry ; 
and in the second place—ignoring the fact that Campbell still 
adhered to the old style, while Byron and Scott gave it a new 
development—that the form of poetry which enshrined the 
‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ and the ‘ Deserted Village’ 
was discarded and obsolete. 

Again it is doubtless a fact that the old and expressive lan- 
guage of historical painting, such as it was understood in Italy, 
never penetrated beyond the Alps. It is a fact, too, that Rubens 
was a painter of marked individuality, and that the Dutch 
schools carried all the technical accomplishment of the art 
to an extraordinary perfection. Upon this Mr. Carr founds the 
following inference :— 

‘In the presence of a great work of the Florentine school the 
beauty of the idea makes us half forget the workmanship, but in the 
masterpieces of modern painting the power and subtlety of the work- 
manship makes us forget the idea.’ |What would Mr. Ruskin say to 
this?] ‘Rubens was the first great master whose painting frankly 
expressed the change. Through him we know at last that the old 
order of things is dead and that a new order has arisen. His respect 
and reverence for the great idealists of Italy was all the more dis- 
interested because he could not inherit their glory. It was a respect 
due to the dead, and, having magnificently discharged the debt, he 
—_ on with the perfect sincerity of genius to create a new world 
0 own.’ 


Once more, and with reference to sculpture, hear Mr. Cart’s 
opinions as to the great gulf that separates the ancient from the 
modern world : 

‘ Flaxman, in the comparative ignorance of his generation, was free 
to believe that the ancient world was not altogether so unlike our 
own. He was not afraid to trust to his imagination, while he sought 
to follow the beauty of antique models, for no one had as yet under- 
taken to prove that the modern spirit is separated by an impassable 
barrier from the spirit of the antique.’ 


What are we to think of the sensibility of the critic, what of 
the vitality of the school of art to which he belongs, when we 
are by implication informed, with this air of superiority, that 
between us and the lamentation of Helen for Hector there is an 
‘impassable barrier,’ and that the humour of Peistheterus and 
Euelpides, or of Gorgo and Praxinoé, is ‘altogether unlike our 
own’? But now let us see whether there is any sound warrant 
in experience either for the belief in that unlimited moral pro- 
gress, to which Mr. Ruskin thinks the artist may aspire, or for 
that inexhaustible capacity of clothing all modes of thought in 
forms of art, which fascinates the imagination of Mr. Carr. 

In 
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In all human affairs there is progress. The individual 
advances from childhood to youth, from youth to maturity, and 
with each stage of his physical growth he acquires fresh powers 
of mind. The State emerges from its infancy of barbarism and 
proceeds to empire and civilization. Art, too, has its own deve- 
lopment. The history of Italian painting shows us the growth 
of invention, from mere uniformity to composition, and after- 
wards to all the marvels of perspective, colour, and chiaroscuro. 

But this progress involves decay. Man passes from maturity 
to decline and death. Nations decline, not perhaps necessarily, 
but hitherto invariably, after they have risen to a certain 
height. ‘Inthe youth of a State,’ says Bacon, ‘ arms do flourish ; 
in the middle age of a State, learning ; and then both of these 
together for a time; and in the declining age of a State, mechanical 
artsand merchandise.’ Art, which receives its first impulse from 
a religious motive, at first devotes all its energies to the expres- 
sion of an idea; when it reaches its culminating point, it has 
discovered how to present the idea in the perfection of form; 
then the value of the idea appears less than that of the ex- 
pression ; and at last, the idea being quite lost sight of, form 
is pursued for its own sake, and the substance of art entirely 
disappears. 

From these considerations we think we may infer that in all 
human life there is a law of progress; that the progress is 
not on the one hand infinite, as Mr. Ruskin seems to say, 
nor, on the other, mere succession, as Mr. Carr and Mr. Pater 
maintain. In the life of men, nations, and art, there is an 
undying consciousness of unity ; and hence the law of growth 
may be defined as unity developed by variety. The progress 
of man’s life on earth is limited by death; but in the life of 
society and art, where no such physical dissolution occurs, there 
may be health and vigour so long as there is obedience to the 
moral law. The love of liberty and novelty is innate in the 
mind, and is necessary to the health of the human constitution, 
and our taste need set no bounds to the passion for variety, so 
long as the fundamental idea of unity is distinct and paramount. 

It is useless to lay down fixed rules for the application 
of this general principle. The craving for individual liberty 
increases with the age of society ; tastes accordingly tend con- 
stantly to diverge; and men are more and more inclined to 
settle all differences with the convenient ‘de gustibus non est 
disputandum.’ Yet practically the limits of unity are not difficult 
to determine: for all liberty is based upon law; law itself is 
the product of national religion and history; and these again 
spring from the fountain-head of national character. When 

therefore 
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therefore a nation begins to lose its sense of religion, it will also 
lose its sense of unity, its society will tend to become atomic, 
and its art, feeling the source of inspiration fail, will grow 
either commonplace, or affected and eccentric. This, it is 
needless to say, was the experience of the Athenian constitu- 
tion and the Attic drama. The religious and patriotic régime, 
under which Marathon was won, changed into the balanced 
democratic system of Pericles, declined to the demagogic arts 
of Cleon and his successors, and, kindled into a dying 
flame by the eloquence of Demosthenes, expired under the 
rule of the Macedonians. Matched with each of these poli- 
tical periods, we have the religious inspiration of A®schylus; 
the mixed religion, philosophy, and art of Sophocles; the 
struggle between the scepticism of Euripides and the con- 
servatism of Aristophanes; and, lastly, the servile ‘culture’ of 
Menander. A precisely similar progress in art may be traced 
from the simple exposition of the Christian idea, in the uncul- 
tivated forms of Giotto, to its dramatic expression in the com- 
plete art of Raphael ; and from thence, through its comparative 
subordination in the chiaroscuro of Correggio and the colour of 
Titian, to its disappearance in the brutality of Ribera or the 
vulgarity of Luca Giordano. 

Art has also its own technical limits, and shows a tendency to 
lose the sense of unity in a craving after variety. The late 
sculptors in Italy, ignoring the fundamental difference between 
their own art and painting, endeavoured, in the mere spirit of 
emulation, to represent in marble ideas which were only possible 
in colour. They imitated floating draperies and effects of per- 
spective, and thus, through thinking only of their own glory, 
caused the degeneracy of their art. 

Are not many of these symptoms of revolt against the law of 
Nature and of the mind apparent in the taste of our own day? 
Everywhete we see a passion for variety, but little thought of 
unity. There is a strong centrifugal force at work ; men readily 
cast off tradition and abandon the beaten paths of social and 
national life to form themselves into sects, schools and coteries. 
In all the arts the aim is rather to astonish than to elevate or 
to please. Matter is made subordinate to form; the laws of 
form itself are confused ; Poetry seeks support from Philosophy 
or Painting; Painting shows a tendency to abuse the natural 
affinities existing between itself and Music; while Music, dis- 
carding melody, strives to usurp the functions of the poetic 
drama. 

Such a state of things appears to us to indicate not progress 
but exhaustion, We are indeed under no apprehension that 

the 
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the natural productive powers of our nation have failed. We 
believe rather that the paralysis which seems to have fallen on the 
world of art proclaims the decline of that intellectual movement 
generally known as Romanticism. Romanticism in art is the 
immediate product of the principle of optimism in philosophy, 
which in 1793 shook to their foundations the institutions of the 
Continent. In France this principle was practically applied to 
the fullest possible extent. Relying on the doctrine of the 
abstract Rights of Man, founded on the assumption of his 
innate goodness and perfectibility, the French philosophers 
sought to abolish the social structure formed by the Catholic 
Church and the feudal system, which, whatever alterations and 
repairs it may have needed, had been built up for ages past out 
of the various materials that the French character afforded. 
They levelled it with the ground; they determined that the 
human race should make a fresh start ; and the lapse of nearly a 
hundred years has now enabled the world to test the value of 
their experiment. What is the result? That in politics France 
shows no sign of being able to escape from that vicious circle 
of Revolution and Repression, which has been produced by the 
destruction of her legitimate monarchy ; that in art the Roman- 
ticism of Victor Hugo is succeeded by the Realism of M. Zola; 
and that in philosophy the bright visions of Condorcet are being 
exchanged for the gloomy Pessimism of Schopenhauer. 

In England things have moved differently. Liberalism is but 
one of the principles which influence English society; still for 
the last fifty years it has undoubtedly been the prevailing mode 
of our national thought, and, viewed as a party creed, it is but a 
modified form of French Optimism. Its master principle is the 
same as that of the French Revolutionists, namely the assertion 
of the right of the individual to perfect liberty, based on a 
belief in the progress of the race towards an ultimate perfection. 
How then stand the ideals with which the different literary frac- 
tions of the Liberal party seek to attract the taste of the nation? 

To begin with, there is the artistic ideal of Commercial 
Liberalism. Here, for instance, we have the opinion of the 
‘Times’ (Nov. 15th, 1879) on the subject of poetry: ‘ Poetry 
has lost its popularity in modern English literature. If men 
wish to amuse their fancy for half an hour, they take up a novel 
more naturally than verse. It is less exacting in its views of its 
rights. It does not stand upon its dignity like a poem, and 
summon the reader’s intellect to pipe to its singing.’ This 
sentiment no doubt reflects very accurately the attitude of the 
middle class towards art and literature. And what does it 
mean? It can only mean that the portion of society described 
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by the writer is too rich and too busy to feel in itself any 
imaginative wants, and betakes itself to art merely as a sedative 
or a stimulant. 

If the nation were to put up with such an ideal as this, all we 
should say would be that, looking to the view which the men 
of Queen Elizabeth’s, or indeed of Queen Anne’s, time took 
of poetry as part of the national life, the less said about 
‘ progress’ the better. But the nation cannot put up with it.* 
And this is very clearly seen by those ‘candid friends’ of the 
Commercial Liberals whom we know as the champions of Ideal 
Liberalism, or what is generally called ‘Culture.’ The Liberal 
Idealist has, for a long time past, told his allies of the Man- 
chester school that their principles will not do at all. As for 
his own remedies, we have more than once discussed their 
efficacy in this ‘ Review,’ and we will only very briefly restate 
our reasons for holding them to be inadequate. His grand 
mistake is that he dreams of establishing a standard of 
absolute Perfection in a world of change and death. Probably 
most of us believe that if we had the making of the world 
we could vastly improve existing arrangements; but, after 
all, the real question is what we are to do with the materials at 
our disposal? This is a consideration which is deliberately set 
aside by the apostles of Culture. They are very skilful in paint- 
ing the deficiencies of their neighbours, judging by an ideal 
standard of perfection which they have formed in their own 
minds ; but this method of theirs does not really edify, for it 
never advances beyond themselves, it has no point of leverage 
on the instincts and affections of large classes of men. In the 
‘cultivated’ Liberal the ideal is therefore always neutralized by 
the actual. A very few quotations from the writings of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, the leader of the school, will confirm what we 
say. For instance, in an essay ‘On the Influence of Academies,’ 
he points out how beneficial an Academy would be in correct- 
ing what he considers to be radical national defects, our pro- 
vincialism, our want of taste, and our coarseness. The interest 
of the Essay lies in the living instances of these faults 
which are quoted with evident zest to establish the conclu- 
sion. But then, after all it seems, ‘Cui bono? ‘An Academy 
quite like the French Academy, a sovereign organ of the 





* The truth is, the remarks of the ‘ Times’ are a libel on the public taste. The 
nation has not lost its perception of what is ‘ poetical’ in any of the arts. The 
most poetical picture ‘in the last Academy, in our opinion, was Mr. Long’s 
‘Esther ;’ it was certainly the most popular. No one who listened to the appre- 
ciative remarks of the spectators on that beautiful face could doubt that historical 
painting of the old ideal kind would meet with a ready market in the country. 
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highest literary opinion, a recognized authority in matters of 
intellectual tone and taste, we shall hardly have, and perhaps 
we ought not to wish to have it.’ So the moral is: ‘Let 
every man be his own Academy.’ Again, after a lecture full 
of the severest strictures on the Nonconformity of the Philistine 
middle class, Mr. Arnold remembers that this class is, never- 
theless, the backbone of Liberalism, and that he is himself a 
Liberal. So we are told: ‘ The Puritan middle class, with all its 
faults, is still the best stuff in the nation.’ Therefore, ‘in its 
success is our best hope for the future. But to succeed it must be 
transformed. Once more. Mr. Arnold sees clearly the fatal 
mistake made by the French Revolutionists in seeking to 
eliminate Christianity from education. But still he is a disciple 
of the French Revolution. He must therefore contrive to make 
contradictories seem true together. ‘I persist,’ says he, ‘in 
thinking that the prevailing form for the Christianity of the 
future will be —’ What? ‘A Catholicism purged, opening 
itself to the light and air, having the consciousness of its own 
poetry, freed from its sacerdotal despotism, and freed from its 
pseudo-scientific apparatus of superannuated dogma.’ In fine, a 
Catholicism which shall have got rid of the idea of a Personal 
God, and shall have concluded that St. Paul did not know what 
he himself meant by the Resurrection of the Dead. We do not 
wish to discuss sacred matters in this place, but many will 
recollect the saying of the Apostle whom Mr. Arnold criticizes 
with so much superiority: ‘If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable. If there be truth in 
this text, the idea of ‘ Progress’ as understood by Ideal Liberalism, 
is even more vain than the conception formed of it by Com- 
mercial Liberalism. 

But a still more eloquent indication of the failure of 
Liberalism, as an intellectual force, is seen in the attitude of 
that extreme wing of the philosophic Liberal army which is 
formed by the Artistic Radicals. Far from calling on the 
middle class to follow them into their own regions of refine- 
ment, this group lose no opportunity of showing their repug- 
nance and contempt for those whom they call the British 
Philistines. Sometimes, like Mr. Swinburne, they exhibit their 
feelings by exhausting their rhetoric in insulting instincts which 
constitute the moral and religious code of average society. More 
often they express their antipathy to the life about them by the 
mystic worship of Art for Art’s sake, and by a species of literary 
monasticism, in which contemporary modes of thought are 
discarded for classical or medieval fashions. But the prevailing 
character of this school is their: thoroughgoing pessimism, 

which 
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which produces in them a taste for what is morbid and melan- 
choly, and destroys their perception of healthy beauty. We see 
this frequently in the poetry of Mr. Morris; we see it always in 
the pictures of Mr. Burne Jones, a painter of genius, but 
haunted with the spirit of pain and ennui. The consequences 
are manifest in such a composition as the ‘ Annunciation,’ 
recently exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery, in which the 
painter, relying on the phrase, ‘When Mary saw the angel she 
was troubled at his saying,’ represents the Virgin as a dismal 
maiden with pale blue eyes, unhealthy complexion, and an air 
of patient lassitude, as of one overwhelmed with the prospect of 
unmitigated suffering. Such a conception is evidently in- 
tended to stand in pointed contrast to the idea which through 
eighteen centuries of Christianity has been felt to pervade 
Mary’s song of triumph: ‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord, and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. . . . For behold 
from henceforth all generations shail call me blessed” What Art 
is likely to gain by the substitution of the new philosophy for 
the old faith those who saw Mr. Jones’s picture can decide 
for themselves. 

We see then three important sections of the Liberal party 
maintaining three opposing theories as to the direction in which 
Taste ought to advance. The result is that we do not advance 
at all. The cause of this sterility of idea is, we think, evident. 
The indispensable condition of all growth in national life and 
art is the observance of the principles of authority and con- 
tinuity. By the principle of authority we mean that recognized 
standard of right and wrong in politics, morals, and art, which 
enables society as a whole to agree about the truth in such 
matters; and by the principle of continuity we mean the 
tradition by which this law or standard is carried on from age 
to age, and modified or expanded to suit the wants of the time. 
Both principles are paramount in all really great periods of 
artistic production. For instance, a strong family likeness is 
manifest amid all the originality in the Elizabethan group 
of dramatists, among the chief English prose-writers from 
Addison to Sir Walier Scott, and in the great group of painters 
contemporary with Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds. As 
for the continuity of tradition, the first lesson which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds sought to impress on his hearers was the truth that 
art did not begin with them, that before they could do anything 
for themselves they must take a great deal on trust from autho- 
rity, and that the fundamental laws of painting are to be looked 
for in the old masters. Dryden speaks to precisely the same 
effect about the development of poetry : 
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‘ Milton,’ says he, ‘ was the poetical son of Spenser, and Mr. Waller 
of Fairfax, for we have our lineal descents and clans as well as other 
families. Spenser more than once insinuates, that the soul of Chaucer 
was transfused into his body, and that he was begotten by him two 
hundred years after his decease; and many besides myself have heard 
our famous Waller own that he derived the harmony of his numbers 
from the Godfrey of Bulloine, which was turned into English by 
Mr. Fairfax.’ 


On the other hand, the passion for Liberty, springing out of 
the optimist theories of the French Revolution, has encouraged 
in modern art a tendency to violent individualism. Wordsworth, 
for instance, consciously cut adrift from tradition in poetry, 
and later poets have departed still further from the once recog- 
nized standards of poetical diction. In the same way the Pra- 
raphaelites, who are the Liberals of painting, consider, in oppo- 
sition to the received theory, that Raphael introduced corrupting 
principles, and that all true conceptions of art are derivable 
from the artist’s own study of individual nature. The conse- 
— is that none of the poets or painters of marked genius 

uring the last fifty years resemble their predecessors; neither 
do they resemble each other; each forms for himself a style as 
novel and unmistakable as possible. Hence we get many dif- 
ferent manners easy of imitation, but none that are capable of 
transmission and development. 

Now, if we are right in assuming that growth is the law of art, 
as of every kind of life, the question under these circumstances 
is, how are we to recover the principle of authority, and to 
resume the thread of continuous tradition which we have lately 
dropped? These questions are both wide and deep, and 
obviously cannot be properly discussed within the limits that 
remain to us. We venture, however, to submit, as worthy of 
discussion, certain suggestions which may contribute something 
towards the solution of the problem. 

As regards the principle of authority, since it is assumed that 
all art, to be really enduring, must have its foundations in 
national life, we have to determine what are the chief sources from 
which our English instincts in art and morals are primarily 
derived. They are, we think, three in number. Two of them 
we share with the other nations of Europe ; namely, in the first 
place, the Christian Religion, in its historical sense, which 
brought new spiritual life into the world after the exhaustion of 
pagan civilization; and, in the second place, the influence of 
the great classical authors, whom we recognize as the masters 
of style, partly on account of their natural superiority of genius, 
partly as having lived at a period of the world’s history when it 
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was easier than it is for ourselves to discern the enduring out- 
lines of intellectual and imaginative truth. The third source 
of authority is our own Constitution, which, as the fountain of 
our laws and customs, has obviously been the paramount factor 
in moulding the peculiarities of the English character. More- 
over, these three sources of English life and thought are all fused 
and harmonized together; not one of them can be considered 
gs Spence and without regard to its relations with the others. 

ith reference to the continuity of tradition, and the point in 
the course of our national growth which we actually occupy, we 
ought to have some practical acquaintance with the society 
about us, and a historic knowledge of the different stages 
through which English art and literature have previously passed. 
Above all, we would strongly urge the artists of the rising 
generation to study the work of their predecessors in the 
eighteenth century. We know that this is an unpopular opinion. 
We are aware that both Catholics and Radicals say with Joseph 
de Maistre, in the words quoted in our last number, ‘Il faut 
absolument tuer l’esprit du dix-huitieme siecle.’ The former 
say so because the eighteenth century witnessed on the Con- 
tinent the momentary triumph of the philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion over the traditions of the Monarchy and the Church. The 
Radicals hate the eighteenth century because the spirit of its society 
and letters was aristocratic. And doubtless on the Continent the 
unmitigated conflict of antagonistic extremes makes the senti- 
ment perfectly intelligible. But this is not the case in England. 
For us the eighteenth century is the bridge between medieval 
feudalism and modern democracy, and therefore a historical 
position from which we can best study the opposing elements of 
our constitutional life. It was the first century of constitutional 
compromise ; the age when our liberties were secured, and the 
foundations of our empire laid in all parts of the world ; when 
Christianity was freely assailed by hosts of deists and infidels, 
but when it was defended by the ‘ Analogy’ of Butler ; when the 
social idiom of the language was first fixed ; when the finest 
humourists in our literature appeared; when the first of our 
political writers, the prince of our critics, the best of our bio- 
graphers, and the greatest of our historians lived and died. In 
a word, there is not one of our nineteenth century interests 
which cannot be traced in a simpler state of existence in the 
eighteenth century. A reverent study of this earlier stage of 
our national existence will enable each individual to understand 
more clearly the thoughts and feelings which he perceives in 
his own mind, and may suggest to the artist ideas which, 
while animated by original genius, may also bear the hereditary 
stamp of the English character. . ART. 
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Art. III.—Life of the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Oxford and afterwards of Winchester, with 
Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By A. R. 
Ashwell, M.A., late Canon of the Cathedral, and Principal 
of the Theological College, Chichester. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. London, 1880. 


F certain ecclesiastics in every age it may be declared with 
truth that to write their lives adequately would be to 
write the ecclesiastical history of the times in which they lived. 
Churchmen of a generation which is already fast dying out will 
bear witness that had the life been written of Hugh James 
Rose (1797-1839), it would have been nothing else but the 
history of the beginning of that great revival in the English 
Church, which the Hon. Thomas Grenville characterized as by 
far the most remarkable phenomenon which he had witnessed 
throughout his long career. With equal truth may it be 
declared that the subsequent history of the same great move- 
ment would be most intelligibly written by one who should 
construct an adequate biography of Samuel Wilberforce. But 
in the case of this last—with far less of learning and intel- 
lectual power—there concurred certain personal gifts of an 
altogether unique order. No Churchman within living memory 
—scarcely any Englishman—has enjoyed a larger share of per- 
sonal celebrity than he. It would be easy to recal the names of 
men who eclipsed him by their achievements or by the bril- 
liancy of their writings. But it remains a fact notwithstanding 
that as a public man Samuel Wilberforce, by the general 
suffrage of English society, was without a peer. During the 
last twenty years of his episcopate it was observed that no name 
more readily rose to the surface of conversation than his. Every 
one at a party had some characteristic story to tell concerning 
him: had been brought, in one way or other, into personal 
contact with him. It was impossible to resist the conviction 
that he was a man universally admired as well as universally 
known. Every one present at least had heard ‘the Bishop of 
Oxford’ preach, and had formed his opinion concerning the 
preacher. Who that had ever really come within the fascina- 
tion of his personal influence failed to speak of him with a 
kind of admiration which bordered on enthusiasm ? , 

His birth (in 1805) and his parentage have been often set 
before the public, and the peculiar atmosphere of religious 
thought in which his youthful character was formed has long 
since become a matter of history. But his biographer seems 
not to have been aware that, in conformity with those a 
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family traditions, one of the preceptors, to whose care the elder 
Wilberforce entrusted his son while quite a boy, was the well- 
known ‘Fry of Emberton,’ who (marvellous to relate) was 
looked upon as a kind of apostle by the Clapham sect, and 
received into his rectory a limited number of sons of ‘ evan- 
gelical’ parents. Among the number, it should be premised, 
was a lad of Hebrew extraction. A characteristic incident 
is still remembered of the Samuel Wilberforce of those early 
days. The scene of the boys’ studies was a spacious apartment 
at the top of the house, where they were careful to relieve the 
tedium of acquiring the Latin language by giving free vent to 
their animal spirits, and occasionally making a tremendous 
noise. On one occasion, the disturbance overhead having become 
insufferable, old Fry (after repeated ineffectual warnings from 
below) rushed upstairs, cane in hand, kicked open the study 
door, and proceeded to wreak his wrath indiscriminately on 
the first. offender he should meet. ‘Sam,’ quick as lightning, 
caught the youthful Israelite by the collar, slewed him round to 
receive, a tergo, the blow which must else have fallen to his own 
share, and pleaded, ‘ First the Jew, sir,—then the Gentile.’ 

His brief but honourable career at Oriel (1823-1827) brought 
him into contact as a junior with a set of remarkable men, 
some of whom, for good or for evil, were destined to make an 
indelible impress on the Church of England at a turning-point 
of her history. His rooms were those on the ground-floor in 
the south-western corner of the quadrangle—rooms which were 
identified by himself in conversation more than forty years 
afterwards by the fact that the coal-hole was (and is) under the 
floor of the sitting-room. He had asked a friend, whose house 
he made his headquarters when Bishop of Winchester (Canon 
Bridges, of Beddington, also an Oriel man), to indicate to him, 
if he could, which rooms were occupied by his son. When 
Bridges, after conducting him in thought to the locality above 
indicated, at last reached the trap-door over the coal-hole, 
‘Those were my rooms!’ cried the Bishop, grasping his friend’s 
arm, and swaying it backward and forward, as his manner was : 
* Those were my rooms !’ 

In 1828 he was united to Emily Sargent, through failure of 
issue in whose two brothers the Lavington property eventually 
came to his family. Shortly before the melancholy accident 
which occasioned his own death in 1873, being on a visit in 
the neighbourhood of Marden (where the elder Wilberforce had 
once resided), it. was arranged that the Bishop should take 
a ride through the Park with the daughter of his host next 
morning before breakfast. (He loved beyond all things an 
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outing before breakfast, if it were but a scamper round the 
garden.) ‘We were sitting apart’ (writes the friend who 
furnishes the incident), ‘when Wilberforce suddenly said to me, 
in his quiet tone, “I met her there for the first time. She was 
thirteen, and I was fifteen, and we never changed our minds.” ’ 

He made the first proof of his ministry at Checkendon, a 
quiet little country village near Henley-on-Thames, to the sole 
charge of which he was ordained in December 1828. Thence, 
at the end of sixteen months, he was transferred by Bishop 
Sumner of Winchester, his faithful friend and patron, to 
Brighstone, in the Isle of Wight. It was at Brighstone that 
he matured those powers and acquired those administrative 
habits for which he became afterwards so conspicuous ; easily 
achieving for himself the foremost place among the clergy of 
the little island. But he was constantly in society, and much 
absent from his parish; being found now at Farnham, now at 
Winchester, now in London, now at Oxford. It appears from 
his ‘ Diary’ that he was away for a full third of the year 1838. 
He had in fact already acquired an extraordinary reputation as 
a preacher and public speaker, and his powers were largely in 
request. At Winchester, in 1837,— 


‘A great county meeting was held for the purpose of setting on 
foot a Diocesan Church Building Society, with the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the chair. Lord Palmerston was among the speakers ; and in 
the course of his speech he took a line which Mr. 8. Wilberforce 
considered inconsistent with true Churchmanship. The consequence 
was that he attacked Lord Palmerston’s remarks with an ability and 
eloquence which quite carried away the meeting, but, at the same 
time, with a vehemence which caused some of those present to re- 
monstrate with the Duke of Wellington, as chairman, for having 
allowed so young a clergyman to proceed unchecked. The Duke 
replied that it had occurred to him to interpose, but that on looking 
again at the speaker he felt sure that, had he done so, he would only 
have diverted upon himself the stream of his indignant eloquence, 
and, “I assure you,” he added, “that I would have faced a battery 
sooner.” ’—pp. 107-8. 


Of the opportunities of access to London society which his 
frequent visits to Winchester House presented, Wilberforce 
freely availed himself. He even cultivated the friendship of 
men of a religious school alien alike to that to which he was 
drawn by force of early habit and the strength of family tradi- 
tions, and to that within the sphere of whose influence his 
education at Oriel had inevitably brought him. The names of 
Maurice, Carlyle, Bunsen, recur constantly in his diary at this 
time. But he never identified himself with any school of 
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religious thought, though he touched them all, and evinced 
sympathies with each in turn. Towards Maurice and his party 
he never, in fact, had more than an intellectual leaning. Fr m 
the phraseology and many of the conventionalities of ‘ Evan- 
gelicalism,’ on the contrary, he never to the last hour of his life 
was able to shake himself entirely free. But his relation to 
the Oxford school was altogether peculiar. With undiminished 
reverence for the personal holiness of certain of its leaders, but 
with his eyes wide open to their besetting faults, he instinctively 
assimilated whatever in it he recognized as Catholic and true : 
while—unlike his brothers, Henry and Robert—whatever in it 
had a Romeward leaning he rejected from the first with un- 
qualified abhorrence. He was greatly scandalized by the refusal 
of the leaders of the party to assist in the Martyrs’ Memorial, 
which in consequence became a standing protest against the 
un-Anglican character which in the end was impressed upon 
the Oxford teaching. There is, indeed, no feature of the 
present biography more truly instructive than so much of 
Wilberforce’s private correspondence and public utterances as 
relate to the remarkable movement which culminated in Mr. 
Newman’s apostasy and the discreditable ‘ Ideal’ of the Rev. 
W. G. Ward. Should it not in fairness be added that, in 
common with all other faithful men of the last generation, 
Samuel Wilberforce was probably indebted, to a greater extent 
than he was himself aware, to the religious atmosphere of 
Oxford during the memorable years of his undergraduateship ? 

To the same period of his life belongs his joint authorship 
with his brother Robert of the biography of the elder Wilber- 
force. This was succeeded by his history of the Church in 
America, and many lesser efforts—reviews, charges, sermons. 
He had already been appointed Archdeacon of Surrey and 
Canon of Winchester, and was now (1840) nominated one of 
Prince Albert’s chaplains. In 1841 he was promoted to the 
important rectory of Alverstoke. He preached frequently 
before the Queen, and was acceptable at Court. All this 
brought him within a charmed circle: and the traits of character 
which he sometimes jots down in passing are of exceeding 
interest. With two short notices of Lord Melbourne, and a 
life-like sketch of Sir Robert Peel (July 5th, 1847), we shall 
hasten forward. 


‘All went on most pleasantly at the Castle: my reception and 
treatment throughout exceedingly kind. [Jan. 8, 1842.] The 
Queen and the Prince were both at church, as also was Lord 
Melbourne, who paid his first visit at the same time. The Queen’s 
meeting with him was very interesting. The exceeding ae 037 
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which lighted up her countenance was quite touching. His beha- 
viour to her was perfect. The fullest attentive deference of the 
subject with a subdued air of “your father’s friend” that was quite 
fascinating.’—p. 211. 

‘ Dec. 25. (1845.}—In bed again all day. All doing well. Many 
letters, &c. Copeland again full of anecdote. “I had been attend- 
ing Lord Melbourne for 6 weeks 3 times a day when Minister. 
No one ever more mistaken. The most anxious painstaking man in 
the world. Worked all day in his bedroom with secretaries, &c., 
that he might be able to send bores away with,—My Lord has not yet 
got out of his bedroom.” ’"—p. 326. 

‘I got back to London on Wednesday evening, coming up in a 
state carriage with Bunsen, Sir R. and Lady Peel, and Count 
Waldemar. Had a very curious observation of Sir R. Peel. He was 
reading the “ Quarterly,” and soon settled into Croker’s bitter attack 
upon him, peeping into its uncut leaves with intense interest, and yet 
not liking to show that interest by cutting; and so, when Madame 
Bunsen, who saw nothing of what was going on, offered a paper- 
cutter, courteously declining it and lapsing into an article on Panta- 
gruelism, to fall again into the old article and peep again into the 
uncut leaves as soon as all was quiet. —p. 398. 


The sun of his wedded happiness set in this same year 
(March 10th, 1841), and the event closed what he always spoke 


of as the happiest period of his life. ‘ Agathos,’ ‘The Rocky 
Island,’ and other ‘ Sunday Stories,’ which have since made his 
name popular in every nursery belonged to that period, having 
been in the first instance told to his children as they sat on 
his knee by the Sunday-evening fireside. We look in vain 
throughout the present biography for anything which more 
conciliates our personal regard than the many faithful references 
to this admirable woman, which are scattered up and down his 
letters and diaries. On his introduction to the atmosphere of 
the Court, his prevailing sentiment was that he had not her to 
whom, on his return home, he might describe the fascination 
of the scene, ‘ Yes’ (he wrote to his sister in 1844)— 


‘I quite know all those spring feelings. It is the hardest time of 
all the year. Sux loved it so. She opened in it like some sweet 
flower. Always was I looking forward to it. Now I never look on 
to it. It seems so indifferent what it is ; all the short halting places 
in life are swept away... . It is most sad going home. If I went 
home to her, it was beyond all words. If I went Lome with her, I 
got apart to see her meet her children. And now—but I ought not 
to sadden you.’—p. 236. 


He got back to Lavington after several long and exciting 
weeks in London on June 11th, which happened to be the anni- 
versary of his wedding-day. On the 12th he wrote to his sister :— 

‘Oh, 
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‘Oh, what a picture it was of life, coming here as I came yesterday 
instead of that day here which seemed to give me life in possession. 
I spent much time alone yesterday night, after all were gone in, in 
that churchyard, and came home quite quiet. Life here is so unlike 
my life anywhere else. I was up alone on the hill-side between six 
and seven this morning, and anything more lovely you cannot con- 
ceive. The slanting sun was throwing its brightness from behind me 
on the glorious prospect, far up into Surrey, Albury, the Hog’s-back, 
Leith Hill, &c. &c., and all very distant country looks so beautiful : 
a sort of delectable mountain-feeling hangs about it. I suppose it is 
the secret instinct after the land which is very far away which then 
stirs within one.’—p. 239. 


At the end of fourteen months :— 


‘I am again in the blessed quietness of this holy place. It always 
seems to be another life which I have here. Being so separated from 
all my usual full occupation, it has, even without its associations, a 
sort of Paradise feeling, and when I was yesterday standing over that 
grave, with my dear Herbert clinging fondly to me, it seemed as if 
I was in another world.’—p. 267. 


And all this did not wear out with him :— 


‘ Always, on returning to Lavington, the first thing was to visit the 
churchyard and to lay flowers on her grave ; and after his last visit 
thither, on May 31, 1873, so near to his own departure, he wrote to 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. R. G. Wilberforce, describing the occasion 
as “one never to be forgotten. God’s world in its beauty animate 
and inanimate around me; the nightingales singing His praises; and 
all seems to rejoice before Him. My dead seemed so near to me in 
my solitude: each one following another and speaking calm and hope 
to me, and reunion when He will.” ’—p. 180. 


He made the best use of his bereavement, as many a letter, 
many an affecting entry in his diary (pp. 180-191) shows: 
and it is certain that the blow left a life-long impress on his 
character. Scarcely right does it seem that the man in his agony 
should be so completely discovered as he is here to the vulgar 
gaze. And yet what would the ‘Life’ be worth which should 
suppress such details? His prevailing conviction was that he 
had received a call to come out of the world—‘a call to a 
different mode of life,’ ‘a more severe, separate, self-mortifying 
course.’ ‘ The great object’ (he wrote) ‘ which I desire to gain 
from this affliction is a maintained communion with God.’ 
And, ‘ Oh, if all this should pass away, and leave me no nearer 
to God, i.e. more worldly!’ If, at the end of the first year of 
his episcopate (November 30th, 1846), he wrote as follows ; who 
with a human heart can withhold a pang of sympathy at the 
concluding words ? 

‘T have 
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‘I have taken some time for prayer and meditation to-day, looking 
through my former life, reading my former entries. How wonder- 
fully fresh it all is still. How perpetually is Suz before me! In 
business, in society, when I seem full of other things, how there is a 
constant under-base ringing secretly in my ears. Yet, how little have 
I learned of all this sorrow should have taught me.’—p. 183. 


His five years’ incumbency of Alverstoke was eminently 
fruitful in results, both to the parish and to himself. He built 
three new churches and two new parochial schools, and succeeded 
in thoroughly stirring up the inner life of a populous and most 
important district. His sermons there are said to have been 
the best he ever produced ; and it may well be true, for there is 
a reality in sermons prepared for a congregation which a man 
knows and addresses habitually, which must needs be wanting 
in discourses prepared (by a Bishop, for example) for pro- 
miscuous gatherings of people between whom and himself there 
exists no personal tie. He had, moreover, gone through the 
furnace of severe affliction; which more than anything else 
imparts something of pathetic earnestness and fervour to what 
is delivered from the pulpit. But the offer of the Deanery of 
Westminster in the beginning of 1845, and his elevation to the 
episcopate at the close of the same year, brought what may be 
called the first period of his life to a close. At the age of forty, 
—having successively filled the offices of Assistant Curate, of 
Incumbent, of Rural Dean, of Canon, of Archdeacon, of Royal 
Chaplain, and finally of Dean,—he succeeded Dr. Bagot in the 
Bishopric of Oxford at one of the most trying moments in the 
History of the English Church. The year 1845 was, in fact, 
the crisis of the Tractarian movement. Thus was he suddenly 
translated to a new sphere, to new duties and greatly enlarged 
responsibilities; and to these he forthwith addressed himself 
with the energy which was habitual to him. 

He found the diocese in a very backward state. It had con- 
sisted of the single county of Oxford till 1836, when Berks was 
withdrawn from the diocese of Salisbury and added to that of 
Oxford. In his time it was enlarged to its actual dimensions, 
consisting of the three counties of Oxford, Berks, and Bucks. 
During the five-and-twenty years immediately preceding his 
consecration (1820 to 1845) only twenty-two new churches had 
been built in those three counties, four rebuilt, eight restored or 
enlarged. In the four-and-twenty years of his episcopate the 
corresponding totals are: 106 new churches ; churches rebuilt, 
15; churches restored, 250, He found the livings in the gift 
of the Bishop small in number and in value, being but seventeen 
in all. He left them 103, which included most of the important 
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town livings, and with increased endowments. But there was a 
vast deal of work to be done of a less showy kind. Cuddesdon 
Palace (so called) was very unfit to be an episcopal residence. 
It had wondrous little sleeping accommodation,—was without a 
private chapel,—had an alehouse in the garden. Wilberforce 
applied himself at once to the remedy of all such drawbacks ; 
but he did more. He made his existence felt throughout his 
diocese ; corresponded freely with the clergy ; gathered his rural- 
deans and diocesan school inspectors round him ; conferred with 
the territorial laity of his diocese; broke through the old 
method of conducting ordinations; put the rite of confirma- 
tions on an entirely new footing ; caused: it to be everywhere 
seen and felt that the old order of things had passed away, and 
that the Bishop of Oxford was inaugurating a new era in the 
history of the English episcopate. For two years he was in 
a high degree prosperous and popular. He had earned a 
brilliant reputation in the House of Lords, and had greatly 
distinguished himself on many public occasions. But with the 
months of November and December 1847 this state of things 
came to an end. The sky became suddenly overcast, and 
before the year was out the storm had burst upon him in all 
its fury. - 
On Monday, November 15, 1847, the country was electrified 

by an announcement in the ‘ Times’ newspaper that the Prime 
Minister, Lord John Russell, had recommended Dr. Hampden 
to Her Majesty for the Bishopric of Hereford, vacated by the 
translation of Dr. Musgrave to the Archbishopric of York. The 
excitement was instantaneous and universal. By his ‘ Bampton 
Lectures’ (1832), Hampden had given reasonable offence in the 
University of Oxford, which his ‘ Observations on Religious 
Dissent’ (1834) had but served to aggravate. Notwithstanding 
this, in 1836, Lord Melbourne, then Prime Minister, had 
appointed him Regius Professor of Divinity. This called 
attention to his previous utterances, and men of ail shades of 
opinion in the University at once combined against him in 
defence of the most sacred of causes. He was publicly censured 
in a crowded convocation by a majority of 474 to 94. A large 
kop of the Bishops also signified their disapprobation of 
ord Melbourne’s appointment, and the censure of the University 
received new emphasis in 1842, through the failure of a deter- 
mined effort then made to set it aside. Lord John’s selection 
of such an individual for the office of Chief Pastor in 1847 was 
therefore nothing else but a deliberate insult offered to the 
Church and to the University—not to say to the conscientious 
convictions of the whole body of the Clergy and of the —— 
aity. 
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laity. The consequence was that the country was thrown into 
a ferment. Meetings were held ; petitions poured in; the very 
newspapers denounced the appointment as improper. The 
‘Times, then a steady — of the Government, in a 
leading article, declared : ‘We cannot imagine on what prin- 
ciple or motive it has been adventured.’ In the end thirteen of 
the Bishops (including Samuel Wilberforce) signed a Remon- 
strance to Lord John Russell, who had also been ee 
ad dressed even more strongly in the same sense by Howley, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Longley, Bishop of Ripon. All 
was well done so far. No charges had been brought against 
Hampden by the remonstrating Bishops, no opinion expressed 
as to the justice of the imputations under which he laboured, 
for that would have been to prejudice what might afterwards be . 
the subject of judicial enquiry. They had but represented that 
the fact of the existence of such charges, and the very general 
and deep feeling which prevailed on the subject, constituted 
reason enough why a Minister responsible for the exercise of the 
most delicate of the functions of the Royal Prerogative, should 
— in giving effect to the appointment of such an one as 

r. Hampden to the see of Hereford. 

. Undeterred by Lord John’s unfavourable reply, the Bishop of 

Oxford at once urged the Minister in a long private letter to 
give Hampden (as he had given Prince Lee, Bishop of Man- 
chester, before) the opportunity of clearing himself before a 
competent tribunal from the charges against him; representing ~ 
that in this way the Church would be fully satisfied. But his 
well-meant endeavour failed utterly. It became daily more 
apparent that Wilberforce must of necessity be forced into the 
front rank of the coming conflict, the vicarage of Ewelme 
(which Hampden held as Regius Professor of Divinity) being 
in the Oxford Diocese; and calamitous for the Church and for 
him in the highest degree it was that, from the accident of his 
position, so perilous a responsibility was thrust upon him. His 
temperament made him a peculiarly unfit person to stand in the 
breach at such atime. Truly, it was as if diabolical ingenuity 
had contrived the snare into which the versatility of his nature, 
not to say his very talents and virtues, were pretty sure to draw 
him headlong. 

In the meantime Theological Articles had been drawn up in 
Oxford, and application was made to Wilberforce for ‘ Letters 
of Request,’ referring the case to the Court of Arches. ‘It would 
not, in my judgment’ (he replied) ‘be right for me to promote 
any suit against Dr. Hampden; but if such a suit were begun 
in the Consistory Court of this diocese I should at once transmit 

it.’ 
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it” Ten days after (Dec. 15th) appeared Dr. Hampden’s ‘ Letter 
to Lord John Russell,’ containing (to Wilberforce’s great disap- 
pointment) no request for a judicial investigation, but merely 
complaining of Tractarian persecution, and reiterating profes- 
sions of his own orthodoxy. Next day Wilberforce signed the 
‘ Letters of Request,’ by which he gave his sanction to the com- 
mencement of a suit in the Arches Court, in which definite 
charges would be alleged against Dr. Hampden, and full oppor- 
tunity given him to purge himself of all suspicion of false 
doctrine. And had the Bishop stirred no further all might even 
yet have been well. But at this juncture he took a false, or 
rather he took a fatal step. He had signed the ‘Letters of 
Request’ under pressure on the part of the promoters of the suit. 
No sooner had he done so than he induced them to consent to 
the withdrawal of the ‘Letters,’ if he could induce Hampden 
to give satisfactory assurances as to some of the points on which 
the language of the ‘ Bampton Lectures’ and the ‘ Observations 
on Religious Dissent’ were most disquieting. Accordingly, in 
an evil hour he addressed a letter to Dr. Hampden, formulating 
eleven heads of inquiry, and inviting the other ‘to avow his 
unhesitating acceptance of them,’ as well as to consent to with- 
draw the two publications which had given so much and such 
general offence. 

It is hard to understand how so able a man could fail to per- 
ceive that by writing this letter he had completely shifted his 
ground, and therefore lost his footing. He had constituted 
himself at once Dr. Hampden’s accuser and judge. That his 
intentions were the purest and the kindest, and that he was 
seeking for the peace of the Church; that his Articles of 
Inquiry were ably drawn, and that, if answered satisfactorily, 
they would probably have done much to disarm further op 
sition; all this, however true, is beside the question. e 
entirely miscalculated his own powers of persuasion, as well as 
misunderstood the animus of his opponent. He forwarded a 
copy of his letter to Lord John, who sent him in reply a saucy 
comment on it. From Dr. Hampden himself, of course, he 
obtained no satisfaction. It would appear, therefore, that the 
suit must proceed. In the meantime the Bishop heard, through 
the Provost of Oriel, that the ‘Observations on Religious 
Dissent’ were not being sold or circulated with Dr. Hampden’s 
sanction, but against his wish. He also learned, but‘from a 
different source, that by suffering the ‘ Letters of Request’ to go 
forward, his own act would be far more judicial, and less simply 
ministerial, than he had supposed. He therefore withdrew them, 
but made an elaborate endeavour, through the Provost of Oriel, 
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to re-open negociations with Dr. Hampden. The latter had long 
since astutely put himself into the hands of the lawyers, and 
would no longer give even the slender amount of satisfaction 
for which alone the Bishop now pleaded. In fact he would 
make no answer at all. Finally (Dec. 28th), the Bishop of 
Oxford, at the close of a long letter to Dr. Hampden, wherein 
he recapitulated what had been his motives from the beginning, 
and the ground of each successive step which he had taken in the 
business, wrote concerning the ‘ Bampton Lectures’ as follows :— 


‘I have now carefully studied them throughout, with the aid of 
those explanations of their meaning which you have furnished to the 
public since their first publication, and now in your private commu- 
nications. The result of this examination, I am bound plainly to 
declare, is my own conviction that they do not justly warrant those 
suspicions of unsoundness to which they have given rise, and which, 
so long as I trusted to selected extracts, I myself shared. For these 
suspicions of your meaning, and for the consequent distrust of the 
University, I must with equal frankness say that I discern the cause 
(whilst your works remained unexplained and the minds of men un- 
assured by your full profession of the faith) &c. . . . But, allowing 
for the blemishes of what was, I believe, a necessarily hasty compo- 
sition, and taking into account, as I now can, your various explana- 
tions and assurances, I find in the “ Lectures” little which will not 
admit of a favourable construction.’—pp. 486-7. 


‘The Hampden business’ in this way certainly reached a 
singularly ‘lame and impotent conclusion.’ In the Life before 
us uncommon pains have been taken to set the transaction 
fairly and fully before the reader; and assuredly the materials 
for forming an accurate judgment on every chief actor in it are 
not wanting. One cannot affect surprise, when it is remem- 
bered that the principal letters appeared in the newspapers of 
the day, that calumny and misrepresentation were successful in 
blackening the character of the Bishop of Oxford ; yet no one 
acquainted with the whole business will pretend to fasten a 
stain on his integrity in consequence of any act or saying of his 
from first to last. He was rash, impetuous, unguarded ; over- 
trustful, over-sanguine, over-generous; showed himself vacil- 
lating and ‘infirm of purpose; unduly self-relying, and dis- 
playing a marvellous absence of judicial discretion. All this, 
and more, may be said of Wilberforce in respect of ‘the 
Hampden business ;’ but at least his honesty of purpose and sim- 
plicity of intention cannot be overlooked; his integrity and 
perfect good faith cannot be impeached. The one person who 
comes out of the strife with an ugly stain upon his shield, which 
will never be obliterated, was the Liberal Prime Minister of the 
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day, Lord John Russell. In singling out industriously from 
the entire:body of the clergy a man under suspicion of heresy 
and labouring under the gravest censure, in order to make that 
man a bishop, he was guilty of a flagitious abuse of the prero- 
gative of his office, and, as chief adviser of the Queen, showed 
an unpatriotic disregard for the welfare of her Crown in a very 
delicate and important particular touching the Royal Supre- 
macy. He afforded a short-lived triumph to the enemies of 
religion and of the Church, no doubt; but his appointment 
of Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford was acceptable to none 
besides. For twenty-one years an important diocese was para- 
lysed by the heavy incubus of his choice ; and it will be remem- 
bered against him in history that in two of his appointments to 
important sees he selected men who were plainly bound in the 
first instance to clear themselves from disqualifying charges 
before a judicial tribunal.* With the year 1847 the first 
volume of the ‘ Life of Wilberforce’ comes to a close. He who 
shall take up the broken threads, and weave the story of the years 
which follow, will be perplexed by no more such episodes in a 
career otherwise brilliant and successful beyond compare. 
Should it ever come to be inquired hereafter, wherein does 
Wilberforce’s claim to the Church’s gratitude chiefly consist ? 
The answer ought not to be far to seek. He imparted a new 
character to the work of an English bishop—left on the entire 
episcopate the abiding impress of his own earnest spirit and 
extraordinary genius. The popular notion of episcopacy before 
his time was connected above all things with images of dignified 
leisure and serene isolation. On the contrary, ever since Samuel 
Wilberforce was appointed to the see of Oxford, it has been the 
practice to exact of our chief pastors incessant labour, ubiquitous 
exertion, the utmost publicity. Wilberforce set before himself 
the necessity of restoring the efficiency of the ancient mechanism 
of his diocese. Thus his rural deans were not only taught to 
hold chapters and to submit for discussion questions of the day 
to the clergy of their respective deaneries, reporting the result to 
the Bishop; but they were periodically invited to Cuddesdon 
for deliberation with their chief. In this way were first set on 
foot those many diocesan associations which under his able 
guidance were in the end brought to a state of the highest effi- 
ciency. Endless were the schemes he originated for stimulating 





* Which gave occasion to the epigram :— 
* Lord John had bishops to provide 
And chose—two precious Turks : 
One bishop for his faith was tried ; 
The other, for his works.’ 
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the religious life of his diocese, as by local conferences, by 
gatherings of clergy and laity, by public meetings locally held 
for Church purposes, and later on by ‘ Missions ;’ which, as he 
conducted them, were without those un-English characteristics 
which it has since been the endeavour of a party within the 
Church to fasten upon them. He devoted nine or ten days each 
Lent to some country town in his diocese; and throughout that 
time zealously assisted by the local clergy (for all surrounding 
villages were comprehended in the scheme), he arranged a series 
of services and sermons for the entire district ; while at head- 
quarters, by daily addresses, frequent communions, and a stirring 
evening sermon assigned to some conspicuous preacher, he 
endeavoured effectually to break the crust of formalism, and to 
rouse the slumbering spiritual life of the many thousands whom 
he despaired of ever reaching in any other way. He certainly 
gathered round himself on such occasions a rare amount of 
earnestness and ability ; and although it might be difficult after- 
wards to gauge the exact amount of good achieved, or to define 
precisely its character, there can be no doubt that the effect pro- 
duced was considerable, and the result an almost unmingled 
gain. To overlook the fact that a great effort was being made 
and with the purest of intentions, was at least impossible. The 
sight of a considerable body of clergy, with their Bishop at their 
head, engaged in a spiritual crusade, could not but favourably 
impress alike the friends and the foes of religion; while it is 
hard to believe that the opening and the concluding services and 
sermons, to say nothing of the daily addresses, failed to produce 
an abiding impression in many quarters. The clergy who took 
part in these efforts will not easily forget the gatherings which 
concluded each day, at which the Bishop was generally present 
(he ought never to have been away); and at which the conversa- 
tion was often truly helpful, and always interesting in a high 
degree. It turned of course invariably on the business in hand, 
and the remarks of the Chief Pastor on such occasions were 
conceived in his happiest and worthiest manner, serious, original, 
practical, and steeped in that fervent piety which was habitual 
with him when he spoke most naturally. 

Wilberforce, too, it was who set the example at St. Mary’s in 
Oxford of organizing those Lenten courses of sermons by the most 
eminent preachers of the day, which have since grown everywhere 
into an institution. And yet the same concentration of power 
which was there exhibited is no longer possible, for the simple 
reason that men of the calibre Wilberforce succeeded in bringing 
together are now themselves the fixed centres of other circles, and 
therefore no longer available, He always introduced the course in 
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person, And the pattern of ungrudging self-sacrifice which he 
thus set to his clergy enabled him to require of them in turn 

ter ministerial activity within their respective cures; so 
that what had been a singularly neglected diocese became in the 
end a pattern of earnest and efficient administration. 

‘I recollect,’ said one who is now almost, if not quite, the senior 
member of the University—‘I recollect when a Bishop of Oxford 
never drove into Oxford without four horses and two powdered foot- 
men; and what does Sam do? He gets upon a horse and rides in by 
himself, without so much as a groom behind him! I met him myself 
to-day.’—p. 353. 


Such was indeed his habit; and many an interesting story 
could once have been repeated of the advantage which his skill 
in riding gave him; as in galloping across the Berkshire Downs 
in order to clear up some local broil, or showing himself unex- 
pectedly in some remote part of his diocese; the clue to his 
sudden apparition being that he was on a visit ten miles off, 
and had resolved to utilize the afternoon in this particular way. 
An absurd incident presents itself, which shall be related in 
the words of the friend who supplies it :— 


‘Wilberforce on a certain occasion met me on my way to college, 


and put a sovereign into my hands, —— me to pay it for him 


into the Old Bank, to the 8. P. G. account. I promised to obey as 
soon as I had finished a letter. But at a few minutes to four in 
comes a gossiping friend. “I am afraid I must ask you to excuse 
me, I want to go to the Bank.” “What for?’ “To pay in this 
sovereign ” (showing it) “which the Bishop of Oxford made me 
promise just now to pay in for him.” “ That's my sovereign!” shouted 
the other, making an ineffectual attempt to recover it; and he related 
how the Bishop had met him riding over Shotover Hill and taken it 
from him by force an hour or two before. It was obvious to get the 
Bishop to explain, which he did with infinite zest. “O you shall 
hear! I overtook ” (naming the uncle of a neighbouring mag- 
nate) “out of whom, as you know, I never can get anything, and dis- 
covered that he was riding into Oxford with a bag of gold which he 
wanted to deposit at the Bank. I caught him by the collar, and 
insisted on his giving me a pound. He begged very hard, but I told 
him I would not let him off. So, after a deal of grumbling and pro- 
testing, he produced a sovereign, in order to be released.” Wilber- 
force’s amusement on being told the sequel of the story—the recog- 
nition “of my sovereign” just as it disappeared from sight for ever— 
may be imagined.’ 

Pre-eminently successful was the method which he observed 
in respect of his Ordinations. The days at Cuddesdon were days 
which candidates for the ministry found it impossible ever to 
forget, or rather which they learned to look back upon ever after 
with gratitude and secret joy. The examination was felt to be 
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in every sense a reality. The candidates (domiciled under the 
Bishop’s roof, or in the college opposite, or at the vicarage), 
singly as well as collectively, were brought daily within the 
sphere of the Bishop’s influence; and in the private chapel of 
the palace, besides listening every day to a short address, they 
received on the eve of their ordination a charge which for per- 
suasiveness and power certainly seemed far superior to anything 
of the kind they were invited to listen to in after years. The 
questions were never printed, but delivered orally by the Bishop 
to the assembled candidates ; the answer to the last being treated 
as private, namely, ‘What have you discovered to be the chief 
drawback and hindrance to your ministry? (or words to that 
effect). This was addressed to the candidates for priesthood. 
The consequence might be divined. At the private interview 
the Bishop showed himself really acquainted with the man before 
him ; and blending the language of affection with the dignity of 
his office, contrived to establish a permanent relation between 
himself and the candidate which might easily ripen afterwards 
into friendship, but could not possibly be forgotten or ignored. 
He wisely held his ordinations in turn, in all the larger towns 
of his diocese, whereby the reality of the ordinance was set 
before the eyes of the common people, who were made to feel 
that the gift conveyed must needs be some real thing. To every 
candidate, before the imposition of his hands, he presented a 
copy of the Holy Scriptures, with a short inscription on the 
fly-leaf. How highly that trifling gift was prized by the recipient 
there is no need surely to declare. Many of his practices have 
become general since ; but they were unique then. Perhaps the 
following outline from the Bishop’s pen of what had been the 
practice in the Oxford diocese before his own time will best show 
the extent of the Church’s obligations to Samuel Wilberforce :— 

‘The Ordination has hitherto been conducted thus:—The Arch- 
deacon of Oxford (Archdn. Clerke) managed all about it, and examined 
the candidates in his rooms, as a student of Christ Church, and 
settled who was and who was not to be ordained. The Bp. came on 
the Saturday to Oxford, gave a Charge to the candidates, and next 
day proceeded to ordain in the Cathedral.’—pp. 322-3. 

Above all, in his manner of bestowing the gift of Confirma- 
tion was Bishop Wilberforce felicitous. The remark must be 
repeated that men have grown so used to his method since (for 
it has been freely reproduced in other dioceses), that they lose 
sight of the purely perfunctory method of administering the 
sacred rite which would appear to have universally prevailed 
in the first quarter of the present century ; when, hurriedly to 
lay hands on row after row of children kneeling round the 
communion rails, and at each relay of candidates to aa? 
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the words of blessing once for all, was regarded as the sum of 
the Bishop’s function. Wilberforce used to commence the rite 
with a short, earnest, affectionate address, during which the 
candidates were requested to stand, while the rest of the con- 
gregation sat. And how skilfully would he then adapt what 
he had to say to the circumstances of the locality and of the 
people! At Eton, before the assembled school—at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, where most of the candidates were young ladies— 
in a densely populated town parish—or again in a sparse agri- 
cultural district—it was marvellous how diverse was the manner 
as well as the matter of his address. It was impossible even 
for a casual looker-on not to be impressed with the belief that 
a turning-point in the life of each one before him had been 
reached ; and that the Chief Pastor’s one object was to bring 
home this conviction to the hearts of all his hearers. Accord- 
ingly well-chosen words of sympathy and of counsel, of encou- 
ragement and of exhortation, were set off with images derived 
from familiar sights. Amid the Berkshire downs, in order to 
explain that forgotten is not forgiven sin, he reminded the lads 
how their footprints in yesterday’s stiow were all still there, 
although the slight snowfall of last night had effectually hidden 
them from view. Noticing, on another occasion, near the 
entrance of a village a tree in full leaf lying across the road—(it 
had been slowly undermined by a streamlet which, having by 
degrees washed away the earth, had at last disengaged one by 
one the stones which had for years kept it upright, and a sudden 
gale of wind yesterday evening had done the rest)—he em- 
ployed the image (with which all present were familiar) to 
illustrate the history of many a calamitous fall. There is no 
telling how persuasively such parables were put, and how con- 
vincingly they appeared as arguments. A brief period of 
silence was maintained in the Church for the purpose of in- 
voking a blessing on those who were about to be confirmed ; 
and when all was ended, a second address—a kind of parting 
charge—was delivered to the candidates. It would be hard to 
say whether it was the solemn pathos of the rite or the exquisite 
tenderness of the chief functionary which was chiefly con- 
spicuous on such occasions. But lookers-on were melted to 
tears, and those who were proof against such outward signs of 
emotion freely owned that they had never seen anything of the 
sort so admirably done before. A passage from the ‘ Life of 
Wilberforce ’ claims insertion here :— 


‘ No description can convey any adequate conception of the im- 
pressiveness of the whole rite as he administered it. Sympathy with 
the young was a marked feature in his character, and he felt intensely 
the possibilities for good which —_ before the young people _ 
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sented to him. Then, it was one of Bishop Wilberforce’s peculiar 
gifts that when he did thus realise anything very deeply, his whole 
bearing, voice and gesture, eye and countenance, were, if such an 
expression may be permitted, transfigured by the thought of feeling 
which possessed him ; so that the living man as he stood before you 
was, almost without words, the expression of that feeling. When, in 
addition to all this, his power of language is remembered, the energy 
and deep feeling which was apparent in every sentence and every 
tone, together with his charm of voice and special fertility and variety 
of phrase, no one will be surprised at the prodigious impression which 
his Confirmations always made alike upon the young and upon the 
old. The addresses were not prepared; or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say they were not written, at least not after the first few 
years of his Episcopate. The preparation was rather of himself than 
of that which he was about to utter, and was usually that which 
preceded many of his most effective sermons—namely, a few minutes 
of very deep attention, concentrated upon one or two master thoughts. 
Then, with these thoughts in full possession of his mind, the fitting 
word-vesture seemed to follow as matter of course: words and sentences 
flowing on and on, and adapting themselves to the specialities of the 
audience and the locality, as the curves of a river follow the contour 
of the country through which it flows. —pp. 392, 393. 


Especially interesting is it after the eloquent passage which 
precedes, to hear the Bishop’s own account of the matter :— 

* There is so much of deep interest in a Confirmation, that it takes 
a great deal out of one. The present interest is intense: the single 
opportunity of making, if God will, a dint in a character; the 
gathering in, if they have been watched over and prayed for, the fruit 
of past weeks; the raising them to something quite new, if they have 
been neglected : then all the old interest of Brighstone and Alverstuke 
wakes up. I remember the deep anxiety with which I presented one 
and another, the fear, the doubt, the trembling hope, the joy with 
which I saw one and another come forward, and the after fulfilment 
or disappointment; and then our Bishop’s visits were so hailed by 
her, and she was so beautiful as the reserve which had always gathered 
melted under his coming and his kindness.’—p. 402. 


Before passing on, one cannot help recalling certain charac- 
teristic features of the Bishop’s method on such occasions, which 
used forcibly to impress the incumbent of the place where he 
was going to confirm. ‘Tell me’ (he would whisper, drawing 
= aside into a corner) ‘what you wish me to say to them.’ 

ou told him who and what they all were, explained the trouble 
you had had to persuade certain of them to come at all, begged 
him to speak words of encouragement or of warning to certain 
of the younger ones whom you promised to indicate to him, 
words of praise to some of the aged sort. And O how entirely 
as well as readily he caught the spirit of your few hasty 
words, and electrified each set in turn as he singled them out 
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for notice! . . . The Oxford Workhouse on one occasion 
supplied its contingent of pauper candidates—old men and 
women. The Bishop, on spying them out (for he had béen 
requested to say a few words specially to them), enlarged on 
the vices of the denizens of a workhouse with such mastery of 
the subject—showed himself so thoroughly at home with their 
habits and mode of life—that one of the party was heard 
to say, “Tl tell you what; that man knows a little too much 
about it!”’ In aneglected agricultural district, if he noticed in 
any one of the candidates unbecoming levity of manner, he 
would single out such an one, and make an example of him or 
her before the rest. The way he did this was inimitable, the 
effect was astonishing. It made the rite a great success, even if 
the fate of the day had before seemed trembling in the balance. 

We have been enumerating several points which constitute 
the claim of Samuel Wilberforce to the Church’s gratitude. It 
remains to point out that, with regard to CONVOCATION, the 
Church is indebted to him more than to any other man for 
having restored it to life and usefulness after its lethargic 
slumber of more than a century. It was his resolute hand that 
opened those long-closed doors. And since then, it was his 
tact, his sagacity, his energy, that recovered for Convocation, 
one by one, its ancient privileges. Let it suffice to have 
touched thus briefly on a very large subject. 

Those only who were admitted to the Bishop’s confidence— 
or, at least, had often seen him in private—are qualified to 
speak of his actual character. He had a facility alike in 
assuming and in throwing off the burdens of his office and 
station which might easily mislead. To see him at his own 
table, for instance, surrounded by twenty or thirty guests, and 
still more to hear him, a stranger might have gone away and 
remembered him only as a brilliant talker, a delightful com- 
panion ; and straightway jumped to the conclusion that it was 
for his ‘convivial qualities’ that the Bishop of Oxford was 
chiefly conspicuous. No one who really knew him, even a 
little, could make so complete a mistake. But it may be readily 
granted that the Bishop was at no pains to put the rank and 
file of his acquaintance on the right scent. He was the best 
of table-talkers. At dinner, he would partake freely of the 
good things before him. His vivacity increased as the enter- 
tainment proceeded. He had an endless flow of anecdote. His 
power of repartee was marvellous. When he was sure of his 
company, he would not only be confidential but unguarded to 
a degree. It may be questioned if any who knew and loved 
him did not take the more -care of him because he was so 
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careless ‘of himself, But to return to the dinner. His habit 
at his own table (by the way, he always sat in the middle of it) 
was to gather in front of him, and at his right and left, the 
choicest spirits present, and to station one of his lieutenants at 
either, extremity of the hospitable board, with an injunction to 
them to keep the company at that end entertained. The hilarity 
of those gatherings was sometimes extraordinary, and the almost 
boyish spirits with which the Bishop would throw himself into 
the topic of the moment, as already hinted, was pretty sure to 
mislead a superficial observer. 

But how had he been occupied for the eight or ten hours 
before dinner? Let us try to recal. Prayers in the private 
Chapel of the palace ended,—there had been breakfast, a social 
and a cheerful meal: although the formidable pile of letters of 
all shapes and sizes at the Bishop’s side (sure harbingers of a 
busy and anxious day) kept him tolerably occupied—sometimes 
thoughtful—all breakfast time. At 10 he retired to his library, 
requesting his archdeacons, chaplains, and clergy, to follow him 
speedily: so that long before 11 they had plunged in medias 
res—the business (whatever it was) which had brought them all 
up to Cuddesdon. At the end of two or three hours of applica- 
tion most of those present had slipped away for luncheon, and 
again returned to sit in conclave. Wilberforce alone could 
never be persuaded to stir. A friend once brought him a biscuit 
and a glass of sherry. He thanked the other for his zeal, 
laughing, but was inexorable. He ‘never did, and was ‘ better 
without it.” The long summer afternoon wore away, and the 
room at last grew oppressively close. At 5 o’clock, nods and 
winks indicative of exhaustion were freely interchanged: but 
no one moved—the chief personage having as yet shown no 
signs of fatigue. At length the clock struck six: and ‘I say’ 
(exclaimed some bold spirit) ‘I have got the cramp and must 
go for a walk.’ The standard of rebellion once set up, the 
room began to clear. ‘ Well, then’ (the Bishop would say), ‘ we 
had better break off, for I see some of you are getting tired.’ 
So satisfactory a recognition of a fact which was altogether 
undeniable produced a general rising of the faithful band which 
remained, and a pleasant vision floated before each one’s eyes of 
a rush through the sweet evening air before having to dress for 
dinner, Vain dream! ‘My dear Randall, you are not leaving 
us, are you?’ The good old man murmured something about 
‘not minding stopping.’ This act of self-sacrifice was so grate- 
fully acknowledged that it was quite impossible for ‘my dear 
Clerke,’ or ‘my dear Bickersteth, or ‘my dear Pott,’ or ‘my 
dear anything else’ to decline,—as the Bishop challenged the 
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party severally to do him the favour to stay and help him with 
his post. In this way he secured the services of about a dozen 
white negroes, whom he overwhelmed with thanks and blotting- 
paper,—seating them round the long table which was covered 
with writing implements, and at which he had already taken his 
seat. ‘Now, then, are you ready?’ (throwing a letter across to 
‘my dear Woodford’)—‘ Begin, “my dear Sir,” and sign it 
“ yours truly.” Say, “I shall be glad to confirm at your Church 
on the day and at the hour you propose. I trust your wife is 
by this time restored to health.” Thank you!’—‘ Will you’ 
(turning to the man on his left and handing him a letter) 
‘explain to him that I cannot possibly sanction what would be 
a grave irregularity, but that, &c. &c. Begin, “Dear Mr. So- 
and-so,” and end “very faithfully yours.” Thank you, my dear 
Pearson !’—Then, turning with another letter to the man on his 
right,—‘ Tell him, please, that I have an engagement for the 
17th which will hinder me doing what he wishes. But would 
another afternoon after the 17th and before the 20th suit him? 
Thank you, dear Leighton! Begin, “My dear” (calling him 
by his surname), and sign it “ yours affectionately.” ’—To the 
next scribe,—‘ Begin, “ My dear Mrs.” (naming her), “ Yes, 
we all grow older. Thank you much for your photograph. I 
enclose you in return what you are so good as to ask for.” ’— 
To the next,—‘ Begin, “Reverend Sir, I have read with sur- 
prise yours of the 13th, and can only refer you to the letter I 
sent you on the same subject a week ago.”’—To the next,— 
‘Dear Sir,—the last sherry was excellent. I shall be glad if 
you will send me a further supply of precisely the same quality 
at the same price.’ . . . . This went on till every pen at table 
was heard scratching; the Bishop dashing off the more im- 
portant notes with his own hand ; only pausing at short intervals 
to glance over the work of his scribes, to sign his name, and to 
furnish the letter-writer with another job: every envelope as 
soon as finished being thrown into a basket. In this way 
perhaps forty, fifty, sixty letters were achieved, and the clock 
had already struck seven. All yawned—but one. He turned 
an imploring look to ‘my dear Randall.’ The letters had not 
yet been registered in the log-book. ‘O yes, I'll do it’ And 
now, the contents of the basket being transferred to the post- 
bag, we were all again thanked and invited to dress for dinner, 
with the information that A B C D (gentry of the neighbour- 
hood), with wives and daughters, were coming, and that they 
had been invited for eight o’clock. Wilberforce had been hard 
at work for nine hours, and had still ‘a little thing which he 
must do before he could go to dress.’ He looked thoroughly 
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fagged. On reappearing in the drawing-room, however, a more 
entire contrast can hardly be imagined. He looked at least ten 
years younger. Every mark of thought and care had vanished 
from his brow. Then came the dinner—already referred to. 

Dinner ended, after a few civilities to his guests, when he 
had sufficiently set things going in the drawing-room, he was to 
be seen in a corner on a sofa which exactly held two persons. 
He beckoned to you,—his forefinger being first extended hori- 
zontally, then pointed vertically to the vacant part of the sofa, 
Seated by his side, you were drawn closer and heard,—‘ All sorts 
of strange reports have reached me of the scrape which E. has 
got into. Pray insense me. You must know all about it.’ When 
you had done insensing, he would consult you as to what course 
it would be best for himself to pursue, ending with a request 
that you would send F.to him. F. accordingly occupied the 
seat you had just vacated; and you knew very well that the Bishop 
was arranging with him about a meeting of clergy to be held next 
month at G. F. in turn was requested to pick out H., and send 
him to him. In this way not a little of the business of the 
diocese was helped forward a stage, while half the party were 
chatting about nothing in one drawing-room, the other half 
listening to music in the other. 

His powers of work were truly surprising, and he would get 
through what he had to do under conditions which by most men 
would have been deemed fatal to serious effort. An amusing 
instance of this belongs to the last year of his archidiaconate, 
when, having been commanded to preach next day before the 
Queen (the order did not reach him till after dinner), he was 
under the necessity of travelling, in November, through the 
Saturday night at the tail of a goods’ train, crossing the Solent 
on the Sunday morning, in order to be in time to preach at 
Osborne, and of writing his sermon at intervals on the way :— 

‘In after years Bishop Wilberforce was fond of telling the story 
of this Saturday night’s journey, and of the inconvenience he expe- 
rienced in writing his sermon for the morrow in a carriage attached 
to a train of trucks, which was continually stopping, and which had 
no buffers to break the shock of each stoppage. Far ahead at the 
other end of the train he could hear the bump of the first truck, and 
then of the next, and of the next, until, as it neared his own turn, the 
ink had to be secured from upsetting, and himself and his parapher- 
nalia prepared for the constantly recurring jolt.’—p. 243. 


Yet he not only achieved his sermon, but wrote a long letter 
to his ~— sister besides, which he finished on board the 


steamer. The most singular part of the matter, however, was 
that Wilberforce’s appetite for work was so extraordinary. Several 
instances. 
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instances of this present themselves, one of which may stand 
as a sample for the rest. 

A fortnight before the examination, it was his practice to 
direct candidates for priests’ orders instantly to post and send 
him to Cuddesdon the /ast two sermons they had preached. The 
morning and afternoon homilies, delivered in an obscure Berk- 
shire village on a certain Sunday in December 1849, were 
accordingly forwarded to headquarters by a nameless indivi- 
dual, not without trepidation. The first (on ‘The Day of 
Judgment’) contained a considerable extract from Pearson on 
the Creed. The second was unusually severe on the sin of 
stealing,—the squiress, who was also the lady-bountiful of the 
village, having been just robbed of her ducks,—a loss which 
sorely exercised her woman’s nature. It was not the creatures 
she cared for ; but ‘ to think of anyone having the heart to come 
and steal from me!’ Accordingly, without exactly mentioning 
the ducks, the preacher had made it perfectly plain what he was 
alluding to. The examination over, he was sent for into the 
Bishop’s library. ‘ We find your papers the best we have had 
this time.’ The man began to breathe freely. ‘I have read 
both your sermons.’ (O good-gracious!—the ducks!) ‘They 
are all very well; but I think a prolonged extract from Pearson 
is somewhat out of place,—has a dry, formal sound,—in a village 
sermon: and those remarks about stealing in the other sermon 
—I suppose they were occasioned by something which had recently 
occurred, eh?’ It was but too plain that the Bishop had spelled 
out every word.—He showed the same powers of endurance in 
wading through the answers of his candidates, many of which 
he would discuss with them during the interview which fol- 
lowed, on the night previous to Ordination.—Every one who 
ever travelled with him will remember how he utilized a railway 
journey to write his letters. So overwhelmed was he with cor- 
respondence, that his favourite resource was on such occasions 
(it being well understood that the guard must always give him a 
carriage to himself) to get out his writing materials, and to scribble 
on a kind of swinging desk. These missives he dated from 
‘The Train,’ and they were really almost as legible as his 
letters written under the most favourable conditions. In this 
way he would frequently dash off two or three dozen short letters 
in the course of a railway journey of a couple of hours; for he 
wrote wondrous rapidly, and his writing was unusually large. 
This practice of his is well known. But all are not aware that 
in crazy vehicles, and even when travelling on bad roads, he 
would still pursue his correspondence. It is related :— 


‘A propos of his practice of writing letters in a 
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that, having dated a letter so written, “Rail, near Reading,” the 
receiver, ignorant alike of his identity, and of his habit, directed the 
reply as follows :— 
8. Oxon, Esq., 
Rail, 
Near Reading. 

Nevertheless the letter was delivered within a post or two at the 
Bishop’s London address, 61 Eaton Place. The envelope was pre- 
served for many years as an example of the perception of the officials 
of the Post-Office.’—Introd, p. 31. 


This feature in Wilberforce’s character may not be dismissed 
so briefly. It has been so excellently touched upon by his 
biographer, that some further details may reasonably be intro- 
duced here from his admirable ‘ Introduction’ to the ‘ Life’ :— 


‘Perhaps no man ever possessed a more remarkable power of 
working at all times, and of using up odds and ends of time—a 
faculty which of itself indicates a more than common vital force. 
He was passionately fond of North Wales, and frequently spent some 
time there in the autumn, taking the opportunity to speak and preach 
for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The details of his 
return journey from one of these Welsh visits are too characteristic 
to be omitted. He had preached on the Sunday, and on the Monday 
morning, leaving his hosts at Coed Coch near Conway, he travelled 
vidi Chester and Shrewsbury to Plis Machynlleth, the residence of 
Earl Vane, now the Marquis of Londonderry. He arrived at 4 p.m. 
Saddle-horses were awaiting him, and with the friend who accom- 
panied him, he scoured the country—hill and valley—until 8 P.m., 
barely allowing himself ten minutes to dress for dinner, and this after 
a railway journey of full 180 miles. The next day he was driven to 
a spot well known to Welsh tourists, Minfford, at the base of Cader 
Idris, which he ascended and descended on foot, a serious climb for a 
man already nearly sixty. On Wednesday morning he attended, and 
spoke at, a meeting for the Propagation Society at Aberystwith, then 
walked some miles to a neighbouring house to luncheon, then travelled 
ninety miles by rail and ten more by road to Llangedwyn, the resi- 
dence of Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, arriving at 8.45; dinner at 9 
and bed at 12.45. On the Thursday morning, after a 6-o’clock 
breakfast, he was off before 7, reached Crewe between 8 and 9, and 
London at 1.30. There he had a multitude of appointments occupy- 
ing the time until 4.30, after which he left town for Salisbury, where 
by 8 he was ready to join a large party at the Bishop’s, and then, after 
dinner, he entertained the whole company in the drawing-room, by a 
reading of “ Enoch Arden,” then just published. The traffic manager 
had given him a carriage to himself, so that during the journey to 


Salisbury, he had both written his day’s letters and dressed for 
dinner.’—p. xxiv. 


It would be idle to try to conceal the plain fact that Bishop 
Wilberforce 
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Wilberforce paid the inevitable penalty of a life of such con- 
tinuous action, and found wondrous few opportunities for reading 
or for writing. In order to achieve his well-known article on 
‘Essays and Reviews’ which appeared in the ‘ Quarterly,’ he 
was obliged to shut himself up entirely at Cuddesdon for a fort- 
night. There are but twelve hoursin theday. Into those twelve 
hours, he habitually forced the work of eighteen, if not of 
four-and-twenty ; but reading, which is to bear fruit, will not 
submit to be so disposed of, and he was much too clear-sighted 
a man to make the attempt. His was, to an extraordinary 
extent, a life of action. Once, on hearing of a friend’s promo- 
tion to the episcopate, * Ah,’ he exclaimed, ‘and now he will 
degenerate into a mere administrator.’ It must, in fact, be 
plainly admitted that the nature and extent of episcopal work 
renders systematic reading next to impossible. And yet, to 
some extent, Wilberforce did read. On coming down one 
morning to breakfast, at a country-house, he admitted that he 
had risen at six, and had carefully mastered twenty pages of 
Pusey on Daniel. He was reading the book through ; but could 
only find time for it by early rising. He read such books alone 
as he deemed indispensable ; getting the substance of many 
others chiefly by conversing with those who had read them 
carefully, and on whose judgment he knew that he might rely. 
The wonder was how he ever found it possible to write—what 
he was so frequently called upon to preach—namely, a sermon. 
Never, certainly, could he have written those later sermons at all, 
had he not acquired extraordinary facility by constant exercise 
during the earlier years of his ministry—as many an entry in 
his diary proves. ‘For months together,’ says his biographer, 
‘the course of preparation of each sermon is specified, together 
with memoranda as to its efficacy when delivered’ (p. 55). 
O that young preachers would lay such a discovery to heart! 
Even to the last he stuck to the practice of at least endeavour- 
ing to commit to paper what he proposed to deliver from the 
pulpit, at the Atheneum, probably, or in the train. The 
document, it must be confessed, bore abundant traces of the 
disadvantages under which it had been produced, and was never 
fit for printing until it had been carefully revised,—in fact, it 
almost required to be re-written. 
Such a passing reference to Wilberforce’s preaching awakens 
a multitude of slumbering recollections. There is no describing 
how exquisite was his oratory. Such a delightful voice and 
persuasive mode of address; such a happy admixture of argu- 
mentative power with rhetorical skill; such wealth of striking 
imagery and unrivalled beauty of diction; and all this recom- 
mended 
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mended by the most consummate grace and a truly mellifluous 
utterance ;---made him facile princeps, beyond a doubt the 
greatest living master of his art. His pulpit oratory was only 
inferior to his efforts on the platform, because the pulpit does 
not admit of the same display of varied power which is freely 
elicited by the exigencies of debate. But his sermons were 
wonderful performances truly ; and all things considered, in the 
pulpit also he was certainly without a peer. The impression 
which his preaching made at Court (1842) is eloquently reflected 
in some letters of Lady Lyttelton to her daughter, from which a 
few extracts shall be subjoined. It is a satisfaction to find one’s 
own impression of his matchless elocution confirmed by so 
competent a judge :— 


‘The real delight of this visit is the presence of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce. I never saw a more agreeable man; and if such a 
Hindoo were to be found, I think he would go far to convert me and 
lead me to Juggernaut: so it is hard if all who know him are not 
altogether Christians sooner or later. And I need not add, for it is 
a necessary part of his character, that he never parades or brings 
forward his religious feelings. They are only the climate of all his 
mind ; talents, knowledge, eloquence, liveliness, all evidently Christian. 

‘ Archdeacon Wilberforce is gone, after preaching to us at morning 
service a most beautiful sermon ; I was going to say the most beautiful 
sermon I ever heard, but that phrase means little. It was in manner 
and language the highest eloquence; and his voice and earnest sim- 
plicity all the time leave on one no wish except that one could 
remember every word, and, oh! practise every precept. The sermon 
we heard yesterday he wrote before breakfast, having come here quite 
unexpectedly.’—p. 220. 


Later on the same graceful pen writes :— 


‘Just before church time the Queen told me that Archdeacon 
Wilberforce was going to preach, so I had my treat most unex- 
pectedly—mercifully I could call it—for the sermon, expressed in 
his usual golden sweetness of language, was peculiarly practical and 
useful to myself—I mean, ought to be. “Hold thee still in the Lord, 
and abide patiently upon Him,” was the text; and the peace, trust, 
and rest which breathed in every sentence ought to do something 
towards assuaging any and every worret, temporal and spiritual. 
There were some beautiful passages on looking forward into “the 
misty future” and its misery, to a worldly view, and the contrary. 
The whole was rather the more striking from its seeming to come 
down so gently upon the emblems of earthly sorrow [referring to the 
mourning for Prince Albert’s father, 1844] ; we are such “ a boundless 
contiguity of shade.”’ 

‘There was a beautiful passage—I wish you could have heard it, 
because you could write it out—about growth in grace being — 

when 
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when mind and heart are at rest and in stillness; like the first shoot 
of spring, which is not forwarded by the storm or the hurricane, but 
by the silent dews of early dawn. Another upon the melancholy of 
human life, most beautiful because most true.—p. 221. 


One who knew him intimately once said to him, ‘ Do you not 
think that if a man must preach extempore he had better be 
unprovided with notes of any kind? ‘Tell me why.’ ‘Be- 
cause notes are so apt to puzzle one. They are like something 
pulling at the sleeve, and only serving to put one out.’ ‘No,’ he 
replied, slowly and thoughtfully, ‘it certainly is not the case 
with me. I must always take something up into the pulpit with 
me. I feel ‘so nervous else.’ ‘ You nervous?’ ‘ Yes, indeed: 
I require to have something before me, if it be but a bundle of 
blank paper.’ And many will remember that even when he 
was known to be furnished with a written discourse (or at least 
with the nearest approach to such a document which he ever 
allowed himself), he would sometimes use it wondrous sparingly, 
enlarging with considerable unction and great fluency as well 
as felicity on some aspect of the subject which suddenly presented 
itself, and for which he had evidently made no written pre- 
paration. Here again, however, it would be well if those who 
mistake the power of talking in the pulpit, for the art of preaching 
from the pulpit, would attend to the statement which Samuel 
Wilberforce once made to a friend, ‘that he owed his facility of 
speech mainly to the pains his father had taken with him that 
he might acquire the habit of speaking. The elder Wilberforce 
used to cause hisson to make himself well acquainted with a given 
subject, and then speak on it without notes. Thus his memory 
and his power of mentally arranging his subject were strength- 
ened’ (p. 149). Mr. Pitt in his boyhood was trained in the 
same way by his father, the great Earl of Chatham. It con- 
stantly happened, in fact, that Wilberforce was constrained to 
preach when to write dut what he proposed to say was simply 
impossible. A brother Prelate relates that on a certain occasion 
he heard Wilberforce describe with such singular eloquence and 
power the effect on the soul of the clearing away of intellectual 
doubts, that he begged to be shown the MS. from which his 
friend had been preaching. The Bishop of Oxford put the 
document into his hands, turned to the page which contained the 
passage inquired after, and showed him a blank sheet of paper, 
inscribed with the single word —fog. 

But, as already hinted, this facility of expression and readiness 
—however it may have been aided in his case by genius and 
natural aptitude for speaking—was the result of something else 
besides practice. There had gone before the patient labour of 

many 
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many years. There is in truth no ‘ royal road’ to excellence in 
this department. Very instructive is it to find repeated entries 
in Wilberforce’s Diary of early risings ‘to write greater part 
of sermon.’ His Diaries teem with such entries as this—‘ Up 
early, and wrote sermon. When in Church saw it would be un- 
suitable, so changed subject and preached extempore.’ Nothing, 
however, but that mastery of the art of preaching which results 
from laborious painstaking could have enabled him to do the 
thing he speaks of, however much he might have desired it. 
He was so often called upon to occupy the pulpit, that it was 
a downright relief and pleasure to him to hear the sermons of 
others; and if on the one hand he resented stupid, aimless, life- 
less addresses, and could say terribly sarcastic things about 
them, no man was ever more indulgent and appreciative of what- 
ever was at least interesting and well-meant, and had anything 
of thought and actual purpose. But where there was genius and 
real excellence, he would descant on such an one’s pulpit per- 
formances with downright zest and pleasure. Once at St. Mary’s, 
. after listening to a sermon by the present Dean of Rochester, 
then Master of Balliol, he exclaimed (turning short round to the 
present writer), ‘I think it is the most beautiful sermon I ever 
heard in my life.’ (The text was, ‘For to me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.’) On another occasion, sitting among his 
friends one evening when the present Bishop of Ely (then one 
of his chaplains) was somewhere preaching one of a course of 
Lenten sermons, he took out his watch and said, ‘ Woodford is 
now beginning his sermon. He has got to preach on’ (naming 
the subject). ‘ He will select for his text’ (and he guessed what 
the text would be). ‘He will begin by taking a wide sweep of 
the ground’ (suiting the action to the word by waving his arm), 
‘then he will narrow his flight, and at last he will come down 
and fasten on, &c. &c. He had guessed the text rightly, and 
the picture of his friend’s method was perfect. If he were pass- 
ing the Sunday in Oxford, he would often relate how he had 
stepped in to this or that church, and listened to one of his 
friends for a few minutes, repeating what he had heard, and 
testifying the same kind of interest as was testified by others 
when they came to listen to himself. With the modesty of real 
genius, he would even, when very tired, on being somewhat 
suddenly called upon to address a congregation, exclaim to the 
friend he was with, ‘ Tell me what to say.’ And it was delight- 
ful as well as interesting in a high degree to watch his counte- 
nance while you hastily set a thought before him, and indicated 
how you supposed it might be made useful and impressive. But 
his greater efforts were to a singular extent his own, and in = 
st 
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best sense of the word original. His strength did not lie so 
much in the exposition of obscure passages of Scripture, or in 
the eliciting of important ethical teaching from unpromising 
texts, as in the living power with which he brought home Divine 
precepts to the heart and conscience of his auditory. Remarks 
on the subject of preaching are to be met with in certain of his 
charges and addresses, full of practical value and power, which, 
coming from so great a master, it would well repay any one the 
trouble at this time to collect. 

He was indefatigable during the earlier years of his residence 
in London, in going about to hear the most famous preachers of 
the day—morning, afternoon, and evening—and making notes 
of their sermons. Being on a visit to the Macbrides at Oxford 
in 1835,— 

‘On Sunday I heard Denison of Merton preach at St. Mary’s, a 
good plain sermon, much listened to, with no great talent, I thought, 
of any sort, but good. In the next place I heard Hamilton, late of 
Ch. Ch., now tutor at Merton. He and Denison have charge of St. 
Peter’s. Hamilton preached with a good deal of feeling, and is 
thought a first-rate preacher. Then I heard Newman, who preached 
a beautiful sermon upon “ Whosoever receiveth one of these little 
ones.” ’—p. 87. 


‘If you were called upon’ (the question was once put to one 
of the Bishop’s greatest intimates) ‘to state wherein lay the 
secret of Wilberforce’s success, what should you say?’ ‘In his 
power of sympathy,’ was the ready answer ; and it was probably 
the true one. There never was a more enthusiastic sympathizer 
with his clergy. He was large-hearted, liberal, and generous to 
a fault ; prompt to enter into every one’s needs, difficulties, dis- 
couragements ; prepared to throw himself heart and soul into 
any project which seemed to him capable of being successfully 
worked, and which had good for its object. He was courageous 
also in such matters to the verge of indiscretion, evinced no 
official stiffness about initiating a novelty provided it carried on 
its front the promise of good ; but, on the contrary, must walk 
straight to the front, and take the lead in whatever experiment 
seemed to him worth the trial. And then how he graced the 
leadership which by common suffrage would have been assigned 
to him, even had it not been his by right! His ready eloquence, 
his delightful manner, his genial warmth, ensured the success of 
whatever he undertook. To the friendship of men of the school 
called ‘ Evangelical’ he had an inherited claim. But then he 
also reckoned men of the very opposite way of thinking among 
his chiefest friends, and had a measure of genuine sympathy for 
all. In this way he not only drew strangers to himself, but 
bound 
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bound them fast when they once came within the sphere of his 
immediate influence. His temperament effected more. It con- 
ciliated prejudice, broke down opposition, cemented confidence 
and affection. Earnest and enthusiastic spirits, attracted to him 
by the natural affinity of like natures, were made more earnest, 
more enthusiastic, by his example. Long before his translation 
to Winchester he had gathered round himself whatever of real 
ability and earnestness there was to be found in his diocese. 
No man in truth ever got more out of his clergy than he. They 
did—whatever he bade them do; and he bade them do—what- 
ever he thought they were capable of doing. If any disliked 
him it was the timorous, the secular, the obstructive. As for 
the men who neglected their parishes, their churches, their . 
work, they hated him with a cordial hatred. In illustration of 
what has been said above, a few lines from an unpublished 
letter may be allowed a place here: such a living picture do 
they afford of the man :— 


‘My pEaR , thank you heartily for your wonted kindness in 
this matter. Oh, this world would be too happy if all men had 
warm hearts like you! There is such joy in true sympathy and hearty 
confidence. I have no doubt that the sharp frosts of suspicion and 
detraction are specially useful to those who, like me, naturally crave 
for sympathy and shoot out too readily the tendrils of affection ; but 
certainly the process of being frost-nipped, though useful, is painful 
enough to the shoot-bearer; and often makes me long, if my boys 
were launched, to lie down and die. But may God bless you for 
your love.’ 


It is believed that every one who was intimate with Wilber- 
force could produce a collection of such letters. No man even 
yearned for affection more than he. Neither did any ever accord 
more freely to others the confidence which he postulated for 
himself. 

Let the whole truth, however, be stated: for we may be 
thought to have been drawing an ideal picture. It is obvious for 
a reader to enquire, the man’s gifts and graces being such as 
have been described, and the ends to which he directed them so 
admirable, are we to believe that we have been reading of an 
ecclesiastic without a flaw? By no means. His very excel- 
lences were a snare to him ; his very gifts and graces proved his 
most effectual drawbacks. He was too clever, too self-relying, 
whereby he often put himself in a false position, and exposed 
himself to unfriendly criticism. Again, he was too persuasive, 
too fascinating in his manner, too fertile in expedients, and 
thus he furnished not a few with pleas for suspecting him of 
insincerity. Sure of himself and unsuspicious of others, he was 

habitually 
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habitually too confiding, too unguarded in his utterances. But 
above all, his besetting fault was that he was a vast deal too 
facile. The consequence might have been foreseen. He was 
sometimes obliged to ‘ hark back,’—to revoke,—to unsay. This 
bred distrust. Notwithstanding his thorough mastery of the 
principles of Anglo-Catholic divinity, it may be questioned 
whether, at the outset of his career, he had that clear perception 
of where to draw the line, which in one so conspicuous as he 
was, early entrusted with such a vast amount of responsibility, 
is even indispensable ; especially if his lot be cast in perilous 
times, and in what may be emphatically termed a transition period 
of the Church’s history. Accordingly, Wilberforce would some- 
times adventure the partial allowance of practices against which, 
on mature reflection, he must have seen that he would have 
acted more wisely if he had from the beginning set his face like 
a flint. He was—(one can but repeat it)—too fond of being ‘all 
things to all men,’—too apt to commit himself through his very 
versatility and large-heartedness. All this did harm. 

Yet once more. His instincts were admirable: and no one 
who knew him will doubt that he was’ thoroughly loyal to the 
reformed Church of England. His anti-Romish utterances are 
as strong and as grand as any that are anywhere to be met with ; 
and he meant every word he said—perhapsa little more. Indeed, 
he never made any secret of his uncompromising detestation of 
the whole Popish system, with the depths and the shallows of 
which he showed himself intimately acquainted ; his vigorous 
understanding often enabling him, in a few manly sentences, 
utterly to demolish the sophistries of its advocates, whether of the 
Anglican or of the Romish communion ; as well as to expose the- 
essential hollowness of the system, together with its fatal tenden- 
cies—moral, intellectual, social. Certain of his sermons, in truth, 
would well repay the labour of republication at this time, and 
would be an acceptable contribution to the requirements of the 
coming age. But then (as explained above) it was at once his mis- 
fortune and his privilege in following Bishop Bagot in the see 
of Oxford, to find himself floated by a rapidly rising tide, amid 
currents and eddies which were enough to perplex the ablest of 
steersmen. ‘It does seem strange,’ wrote Dr. Pusey, on the day 
of the reading of the congé @élire, ‘and is, I trust, a token of 
Gop’s mercy, that whereas some of the offices of a bishop would 
seem fitted to your natural gifts, you should by Gop’s appoint- 
ment have been called to a see which most of all requires super- 
natural’ (p. 300). The desertion of Dr. Newman to the enemy’s 
camp (1845) had brought matters to a crisis. That event took 
place in the year when Wilberforce was called to the episcopate ; 
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and those only who were resident in the University at the time 
can have any idea of the atmosphere of unhealthy excitement 
which prevailed before and after the date referred to,—the result 
chiefly of the publication of Ward’s ‘ Ideal’ and of Newman’s 
‘Tract No. 90.’ Every one in Oxford took a side, as taste or 
friendship dictated ; and not a few were egged on to say and 
write more than they exactly meant,—certainly more than their 
sober judgment would have approved. A terrible shock had 
been given to the moral sense of the place by the claim to read 
English formularies in Romish senses,—a shock which it has 
not to this day recovered. There followed a terrible recoil. At 
the end of a decade of years (1854) came the Universities’ 
Commission. 

In the meantime the consequences became apparent of the 
uncatholic impress which had already been given in certain 
quarters to the great Church movement already referred to, and 
which may be said to have begun with the second quarter of the 
present century, but under widely different auspices. ‘I havea 
great inclination,’ said Hugh James Rose ye same ‘ who when 
hearts were fainting bade us stir up the gift that was in us, and 
betake ourselves to our true mother’*), ‘I have a great inclina- 
tion,’ he had remarked to his brother, shortly before his lamented 
death in December 1838, ‘to tell those gentlemen a bit of my 
mind.’ The Tract writers had, in fact, quite drifted away from 
the proposed and promised Anglican standard. Already was it 
but too plain with how much truth the sagacious divine last 
quoted had predicted that ‘the next great struggle of the Church 
of England will be with Romanism,’ or words to that effect. 
And (to return to-our proper subject) Bishop Wilberforce found 
himself for the last twenty years of his episcopate brought face 
to face with a problem which—without disrespect to his loved 
memory, or disparagement of his vigorous powers—it may be 
fairly questioned whether even he was competent to grapple. 
Allusion is, of course, made to what had better be called by its 
right name—the Romeward movement, which, as most of us are 
aware, — grew out of, at least resulted from —the teaching 
called ‘ Tractarian.’ : 

Let this part of the question be carefully handled, for it has 
been the endeavour of a section of the Church at the present 
day to misrepresent the plain facts of the case. Quite distinct, 
quite a different thing from that great Catholic movement—to 
which, as young men, Newman, Pusey, Keble, Isaac Williams, 





* Dedication (Noy. 19th, 1828) of Newman’s fourth volume ‘of ‘ Parochial 
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Marriott and others contributed their genius, their piety, their 
learning, their influence—is the miserable counterfeit which has 
since come to the front, and at this instant claims to represent 
‘the High Church party.’ That the thing called ‘ Ritualism’ 
is the inevitable outcome of ‘ Tractarianism’ is undeniable; 
but it bears the same kind of relation to it which broad farce 
bears to severe tragedy. Even more alien is it, in sentiment 
and in expression, if possible, than modern Wesleyanism is to 
the actual teaching of John Wesley. It is difficult to write 
down the names of—well, never mind their names—and gravely 
to ask oneself what would ‘ Mr. Newman’ have thought of such 
mountebank disciples? ‘A bishop’s lightest word, ex cathedra, 
is heavy,’ Mr. Newman told us. ‘His judgment on a book 
cannot be light.’ Addressing Bishop Bagot in 1841, ‘I trust 
I may say sincerely that I shall feel a more lively pleasure in 
knowing that I was submitting myself to your Lordship’s ex- 
pressed judgment in a matter of this kind’ (the withdrawal of 
any of his own “ Tracts for the Times”) ‘than I could have even 
in the widest circulation of the volumes in question.’ Learning 
from his Bishop that in his judgment ‘Tract No. 90 was objec- 
tionable, and might tend to disturb the peace and tranquillity 
of the Church; and further, that he advised that ‘the ‘ Tracts 
for the Times” should be discontinued,’ ‘I do most cheerfully 
and readily obey you in this instance’ (he wrote), ‘ and at the 
same time express my great sorrow that any writing of mine 
should be judged objectionable by your Lordship, and of a dis- 
turbing tendency, and my hope that in what I write in the 
future I shall be more successful in approving myself to your 
Lordship.’ It is not exactly thus that certain individuals, who 
shall be nameless, nor, indeed, members of the ‘ Church Union’ 
generally, express themselves. But to return. 

The influence of the Oxford theology on the country at large 
was unquestionably good. Men had been taught to ‘ask for 
the old paths.’ The clergy everywhere were observed to propose 
to themselves a loftier standard than had been contemplated by 
their immediate predecessors. There was a general revival in 
things ecclesiastical, and the Oxford diocese in particular bore 
the impress of a change greatly for the better. It may be sus- 
pected, without a shadow of disloyalty to Wilberforce’s memory, 
that had he brought to the episcopate certain other gifts besides 
those splendid qualifications for government with which we have 
already credited him so freely, it would have fared better with 
the Church of England at this time. Enthusiasm sometimes 

uires to be guided as well as promoted; to be checked as 
well as to be guided; and only checked in one direction in 
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order that it break out more usefully in another. Wilberforce’s 
leading idea was to promote activity in his diocese. He wel- 
comed earnestness, as such, wherever he found it; and flattered 
himself that he should always be in time to check or to restrain 
the men, who, in the meantime, availed themselves of the 
sanction of his great name and authority to push forward their 
own well-meant (but by no means always judicious) crotchets. 
Conscious of his own powers of government, of his personal 
influence, of the loyalty and devotedness of the great bulk of 
his clergy, Wilberforce often suffered things to go too far ina 
direction which in his inmost heart he entirely disallowed. In 
consequence he was occasionally destined to make the dreary 
discovery that some of his lieutenants had played him false, 
had been wanting in honesty. An explosion in the diocese was 
sure to follow, and this did more than alienate confidence from 
him. It created downright suspicion and distrust, which was not 
the less reasonable because personally he did not deserve it. The 
mischief, moreover, had been done, and could not be undone. The 
offshoots of error could never afterwards be eradicated. A more 
wary, or let it be called a less trustful spirit, would have selected 
his lieutenants with more caution; would have been more soli- 
citous to cut off occasions of offence ; would have considered 
that a diocese is for all time, whereas a bishop’s incumbency is 
but for a brief span of years; and that allowance, if not en- 
couragement, given at one period to unsound principles and 
unlawful practices, cannot be withdrawn at another; lastly, 
would have bethought himself that when a Bishop’s three 
brothers, two brothers-in-law, only daughter and son-in-law, 
not to mention many of his personal intimates, have lapsed to 
Romanism, the outer world must needs look on suspiciously, 
and be prepared to misinterpret every act of his which may seem 
to point in the dreaded direction. And will anyone say that 
those men were to be severely blamed who, educated in a widely 
different school, and beyond all things solicitous for maintaining 
purity of doctrine, as well as resolved to be found faithful them- 
selves to the teaching of the Church of England, declaimed 
passionately against what, in their eyes, was nothing else but 
the betrayal of a sacred trust? 

And yet, as we began by saying, Wilberforce himself was 
faithful, faithful to the backbone, in his allegiance to the 
reformed Church of England. A thorough grasp too had he 
of the questions which have of late vexed her peace. Never 
certainly in his life did he express himself more nobly in this 
behalf than at the very end of his career, when (15th July, 1873, 
four days before his death) he delivered a memorable Address 
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slang to the Rural Deans of his diocese at Winchester 
ouse. Heartily is it to be deplored that he did not live to 
fulfil the promise which he made on the spot to those who heard 
it, in reply to their earnest and unanimous request, that he 
would write out and print what he had spoken. But notes of 
his discourse were freely taken by many present, and from a 
comparison of these the substance of what he uttered (and in 
some cases clearly the very phraseology he employed), was 
recovered and printed in a precious pamphlet of eighteen 
pages,—which, however, only too clearly reveals in every part 
the secret of its preparation. A few extracts from this remark- 
able and little-known production—(which has been well entitled 
by its editor* ‘ He being dead, yet speaketh’)—will be fitly 
introduced in this place. The sentiments acquire additional 
solemnity from the circumstance that they were the very last 
which he publicly delivered. He began :— 


‘I do not doubt, my reverend brethren, that the extreme views, 
and extreme practices which are springing up around us, are as much 
a@ source of regret to you as to myself. .In bringing the subject 
before you to-day, I am acting against the advice of some whom I 
greatly respect. But I have thought it the most manly and straight- 
forward course, to face the question and take counsel with you as to 
the mode in which it is most desirable to deal with these things.” 


He gave the foremost place to a doctrine which, about that 
time, was being urged by the ‘ Ritualistic’ sect with a vehe- 
mence and a pertinacity, which were only intelligible when the 
discovery was made (but not till after his death) of the prin- 
ciples of the ‘Society of the Holy Cross’:— 


‘Great prominence is given to the subject of Conrzssioy. The 
tendency of the doctrine now put forward on this subject is to exalt 
its use into a necessity of the Christian life. Now I have no doubt 
in my own mind what is the true teaching of the Church of England 
on this point. It is that Christ has lodged with His Church the 
power of absolution by the Word, the Sacraments, and the Ministry: 
these are the ordinary means of relieving the sins and sorrows of His 
people, and conveying the assurance of pardon to the penitent. Then 
in particular cases, for souls specially burdened with sin, besides this 
primary doctrine laid down, and insisted upon by our great Reformers, 
there is a direction to make particular Confession as the mode of 
obtaining relief. 

‘ But this is an essentially different doctrine from that which it is 
now sought to establish, viz., that habitual Confession is almost 
necessary for the leading of the higher Christian life. This leads 
on rapidly to the old habit of believing that private Confession of sin 


* The late lamented Bishop of Guildford. 
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before the great High Priest is insufficient; and that without Con- 
fession to a priest, a man cannot be sure of pardon, and especially 
cannot draw near to God in the Holy Sacrament. 

‘ Now this system of Confession is one of the worst developments 
of Popery. In the first place, as regards the penitent, it is a system 
of unnatural excitement, a sort of spiritual dram-drinking, fraught 
with evil to the whole spiritual constitution. It is nothing short of 
the renunciation of the great charge of a conscience which God has 
committed to every man—the substitution of confession to man for 
the opening of the heart to God—the adopting in every case of a 
remedy only adapted to extreme cases which can find relief in no 
other way. 

‘Then in families it introduces untold mischief. It supersedes 
God’s appointment of intimacy between husband and wife, father 
and children ; substituting another influence for that which ought to 
be the nearest and closest, and producing reserve and estrangement 
where there ought to be perfect freedom and openness. 

‘ Lastly, as regards the person to whom Confession is made, it 
brings in a wretched system of casuistry. But far worse than this, it 
necessitates the terrible evil of familiar dealing with sin, specially 
with sins of uncleanness; thereby sometimes even tending to their 
growth, by making the horrible particulars known to those who have 
hitherto been innocent of such fatal knowledge, and so poisoning the 
mind of priest and people alike. A fact which has of late been very 
painfully brought home to me.’ 


He addressed himself next to certain ‘ Ritualistic’ novelties 
in connection with the Holy Eucharist :— 


‘It is difficult to estimate the mischief which is resulting from the 
action of the high Ritualistic party in this matter. . . . It is not ina 
light sense that I say this new doctrine of Fasting Communion is 
dangerous. The practice is not advocated because a man comes in 
clearer spirit and less disturbed body and mind, able to give himself 
entirely to prayer and communion with his God ; but on a miserable 
degraded notion that the consecrated elements will meet with other 
food in the stomach. It is adetestable materialism. Philosophically 
it is a contradiction, because when the celebration is over you may 
hurry away to a meal, and the process about which you were s0 
scrupulous immediately follows. The whole notion is simply disgust- 
ing. The Patristic quotations by which the custom is supported are 
misquotations. St. Chrysostom’s saying on the subject applies to the 
full mid-day meal, not to the light repast of our ordinary breakfast. It 
is put on the moral grounds that after a feast there will be fulness, 
and during a feast there will be jesting and talking, all which con- 
stitute a moral unfitness for so high a ceremonial. 

‘ Then, what a dangerous consequence results in NON-COMMUNICATING 
ATTENDANCE. Pressed not even for physical reasons, it brings us 
back to the great abuse of coming to the Sacrament to be spectators 
instead of partakers, and so we have the condition of things arising in 
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our communion which already prevails in the Church of Rome. I 
heard of a Roman Catholic priest triumphing greatly in the fact that 
he had two male communicants. I went to the church of the Madeleine, 
in Paris, at 5.30 a.m., several times, in order to observe what was the 
practice. It was always the same thing, the priest communicating 
alone, or one or two women occasionally joining him—the whole 
attendant congregation satisfied to remain looking on. 

‘ That this custom is creeping into our Church is not an accident ; 
neither is it brought in for the purpose of making children better 
acquainted with the Service. . . . It is recommended under quite a dif- 
ferent impression. It is under the idea that prayer is more acceptable at 
this time of the Sacrifice ; that you can get benefit from being within 
sight of the Sacrament when it is being administered. It is the 
substitution of a semi-materialistic presence for the actual presence 
of Christ in the soul of the faithful communicant. It is an abomina- 
tion, this teaching of non-communicating attendance as a common 
habit. It is a corollary on the practice of Fasting Communion. If 
you cannot fast till midday, and must not communicate without 
fasting, then you are to be present and expect the benefit, though you 
do not comply with the conditions of the Sacrament. Thus the 
Roman theory is creeping in. The sacrificing Priest stands between 
your soul and your God, and makes atonement for you. Fasting till 
the mid-day Communion is irritation of the nerves, unfitting you to 
partake in this holy office. Come to early Communion, as giving the 
first of the day, the freshness of the spirit, the unbrokenness of the 
heart to that great Service. But if you cannot come in the morning, 
have no scruple about taking ordinary food before you communicate.’ 


Some excellent remarks follow on the subject of evening Com- 
munion. But the subjoined passage will be read with even 
more interest :— 


‘I am attacked on all sides. On the one side I am called a false 
friend, accused of betraying a cause which I once upheld: on the 
other, I am said to be unfaithful to my own Church, and a concealed 
Papist. I cannot say that I do not feel such attacks. It is impos- 
sible not to be pained by them. It is hard to bear; but, after all, 
it is nothing when weighed against the testimony of one’s own con- 
science; it is nothing to make one recede from the course which one 
believes to be right, or to shake one’s resolution by God’s help to 
maintain it. 

‘ Well, then, if we ought to endeavour to draw these men to us, and 
lead them with us, instead of repelling them from us, and thereby 
confirming their errors, my advice to you is this :—First, in regard 
to Confession.’ 


And the obvious cautions are given: but the remarks under 

the second head are more characteristic :— 
‘Secondly, in regard to Ritualistic observances. There is a 
growing 
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growing desire to introduce novelties, such as incense—a multitude 
of lights in the chancel—and so on. Now these and such things are 
honestly and truly alien to the Church of England. Do not hesitate to 
treat them as such. All this appears to me to indicate a fidgety 
anxiety to make everything in our churches assimilate to a foreign 
usage. There is a growing feeling, which I can only describe as an 
“ ashamedness” of the Anglican Church, as if our grand old Anglican 
Communion contrasted unfavourably with the Church of Rome. The 
habitual language held by many men sounds as if they were ashamed 
of our Church and its position: it is a sort of apology for the Church 
of England as compared with the Church of Rome. Why, I wou 
AS SOON THINK OF APOLOGIZING FOR THE VIRTUE OF My MoTHuR To A 
HARLOT! I have no sympathy in the world with such a feeling. I 
abhor this fidgety desire to make everything un-Anglican. This is 
not a grand development, as some seem to think. It is a decrepitude. 
It is not something very sublime and impressive, but something very 
feeble and contemptible.’ 


We dismiss the subject with the single remark that any 
attempt, which shall either now or at any future time be made to 
claim the author of such sentiments—(and they were his latest 
public utterance ; they may truly be said to have been his 
last words)—as a sympathizer with ‘ Ritualistic’ teaching, will 
clearly stand convicted of misstatement. The practices of the 


sect, their avowed and their secret aims, were the object of his 
downright abhorrence. Sometimes he would express his secret 
personal dislike to the very environments of the party with a 
grotesque fervour which was irresistible. ‘I suspect’ (said one 
to him) ‘ you like embroidered stoles—cassocks cut short to the 
buttocks—Gregorian chants, and so on.’ ‘J like Gregorian 
music ?’ - exclaimed, with a look of mingled terror and annoy- 
‘ 


ance). assure you I never hear a Gregorian without feeling 
a wish to lie down on my stomach and howl.’ 

It is time to bring to a close the present pen-and-ink sketch 
(it pretends to be no more) of the greatest of modern Bishops. 
A feature of his character, concerning which as yet nothing has 
been spoken, and for which for obvious reasons one shrinks 
from saying much, may yet not be passed over in entire silence. 
Allusion is made to the devotional side of his character—the 
inner spiritual life—which was deep and fervent. Profoundly 
conscious of the indispensableness of prayer and habitual com- 
muning with the Father of Spirits, he made for himself oppor- 
tunities in the midst of his countless engagements and the 
distractions of his very busy life. The inscription over the 
screen in the private chapel of his palace (‘ We will give our- 
selves continually to Prayer and to the ministry of the Word’) 
expressed the genuine longing of his soul.—Perhaps his many- 
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sidedness was his most characteristic feature. He had a singular 
inquisitiveness of spirit which made him eager—over eager 
perhaps—to be en rapport with every department of human 
knowledge. He took interest in everything. Thus Mesmerism 
(which in 1845 was a novelty) for a short space occupied his 
serious attention; while Natural History was all his life long 
nothing else but a passion with him. And yet the fact cannot 
be overlooked that every other concern subordinated to the 
requirements of his high calling. In the words of his bio- 
grapher :-— 

‘His lot was cast in a period of intense activity and expansion in 
the Church’s work both at home and in the colonies ; and it was not 
in his nature to escape b-ing drawn in to take an active part in almost 
every movement of his time. His life was not merely connected with, 
but it actually involves, the history of the English, and in great 
measure of the colonial, Church during his Episcopate. His colonial 
Church correspondence was enormous; and, to mention only two 
examples, it may be stated that the letters he received on the subjects 
of the troubles in the Church of South Africa and in Honolulu can 
only be counted by hundreds. Almost éverywhere his advice was 
sought, and to every one he gave it freely. Almost everywhere his 
co-operation was desired, and he was ready to aid and work for all.’— 
Introduction, p. xvii. 


Inseparably mixed up with many a solemn and affecting 
image which the name of Samuel Wilberforce must for ever 
summon before the memory of those who knew him,—are recol- 
lections of an exactly opposite character ; recollections of inci- 
dents which can only be designated as laughable. He was so 
full of boyish spirits, boyish glee,—so prone in his intercourse 
with those he loved to do and say things brimful of fun,—so 
versatile, moreover, and apt (without real levity) to descend 
from the sublime to the ridiculous in a moment,—that never yet 
have reminiscences concerning him been fairly awakened among 
a party of his friends, without peals of laughter being speedily 
elicited at the grotesque images which every one present was 
able in turn to contribute. One of his Archdeacons describes 
his consternation on being awakened one morning ‘on Mission,’ 
with the reminder that he had promised to deliver an Address 
at eight o’clock to a congregation, which had already been 
assembled for a quarter of an hour; together with his grotesque 
plea for having overslept himself,—‘ The savage never woke 
me!’ (It was a plain case of exhausted nature.)—Another 
supplied the following more characteristic story : — ‘Staying 
once during the dog-days at a friend’s country-house, it was 
his hap to sit at dinner next to a prosy old gentleman, to the 
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influence of whose conversation (the ladies being gone) Wilber- 
force at last succumbed, and fell fast asleep. He did more, he 
dreamed—dreamed that he was afloat on a tempestuous sea; 
‘‘ And the storm was so violent” (he said slowly, aloud)—*“ that 
the ship—could never live—through the surge.” .. . “ Now, 
do you know, my Lord” (said the old buffer solemnly, after a 
pause of bewilderment), “I find myself utterly unable to see the 
bearing of that remark on our previous conversation.” The 
Bishop waking up instantly, and perceiving the gravity of the 
situation, but knowing his man, rejoined with the utmost 
gravity,—* Then, all I can say is, I’m astonished at you! Let 
us join the ladies:” and he left his friend in the dining-room 
more perplexed than ever by the nautical image which had 
brought the conversation so suddenly to a close.—A third 
person rehearsed the following experience :—‘ There had been a 
great afternoon gathering in the Sheldonian (I think for the 
Colonial Episcopate), and Wilberforce had wound up the busi- 
ness of the day with a powerful and affecting speech, at the 
close of which the whole theatre was in an uproar of applause. 
He telegraphed to me (I was in the area) to come up to him,— 
which he effected by first pointing at me with his finger, and 
then pointing the same finger vertically to his own toes. I 
obeyed, wondering what he could. possibly want with me. He 
leaned over and whispered,—* My dear B., I’ve quite forgot 
the fish. Would you do me the great kindness to go to Tester’s * 
and order turbots and smelts for eighteen? with lobsters for 
the sauce?” I merely-nodded assent, impatient to be off, and 
miserably conscious that I must certainly explode if he kept me 
for another half-minute ; but he had not quite done. “ Let all 
be sent down to my carriage at All Souls’ immediately, will 
you? and—don’t forget the smelts!”’ 

Once, having to preach at a church in Regent Street, on 
arriving at the door he encountered his friend, Mrs. A., in the 
act of returning to her carriage. ‘What? going away? ‘Only 
because I can’t get in.’ ‘Do you mean that you really wish to 
stop?’ ‘I came on purpose. ‘Then take my arm.’ The 
crowd at the door was excessive. At last the beadle appeared ; 
to whom the Bishop, in his blandest manner, ‘ You will be so 
good as to give this lady the best seat in the church.’ ‘Im- 
possible, sir, Church quite full’ The Bishop calmly, but 
with emphasis, repeated his orders. ‘ Quite impossible,’ repeated 
the beadle; ‘I tell you, sir, the church is full.’ ‘O but’ (was 
the rejoinder) ‘I won't preach if you don’t!’ This alarming 





* ‘A well-known fishmonger in the High Street, with obvious reference to whom 
Horace remarks,—“ servabit odorem Testa diu.”’ 
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threat at once opened Bumble’s eyes. ‘OI beg your pardon, 
my Lord!’ (winking): ‘this way, Marm, and he deposited 
Mrs. A, in the churchwardens’ luxurious empty pew under the 
ulpit. 

: He abounded in riddles and playful jests. One sees him at 
his own table turning sharp round to the late excellent Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, ‘ My dear Clerke, tell me why an Archdeacon’s 
apron is like unwholesome food?’ The dear old man replied, 
thoughtfully, that he did not know. ‘ Because it goes against 
his stomach, Clerke remarked, gravely, that he might as well 
have said a Bishop's apron. ‘Nothing of the sort, my dear 
Clerke. O dear no! nothing of the sort !’—A lady asked him 
whom he considered the two best preachers in England. 
‘Something which holds your dress together,’ was the ready 
answer. (Of course, he meant hook-and-eye.)—Another asked 
him, with a look of concern, if the report which she had heard 
were true, namely, that he had cancer in his mouth? ‘ Yes, to 
be sure,’ he replied, ‘ when I’m eating crab.’—But enough of this. 

Those who knew the Bishop best will probably concur in the 
opinion that he was never happier, never seen to more advan- 
tage, than in his own house. There never breathed a man in 
whom the domestic charities burned more brightly. ‘My 
happiest time,’ he used to say, ‘was when I was rector of 
Brighstone, with my dear wife and my children all about me.’ 
How faithfully he cherished her memory we have already seen, 
and his friends were many a time reminded—never more affect- 
ingly than when at his funeral they noticed the wreath of lilies 
which his own hand, only a few weeks before, had hung over the 
cross which marks her grave.—‘I must be off now,’ he once 
exclaimed (the meeting over which he had been presiding was 
virtually at an end and the winter-day was advancing); ‘I 
promised to give the boys a skating lesson on the pond.’—Once, 
when the palace was full of clergy, he was missed from the little 
conclave in the library,—to be encountered by one of his friends 
rushing upstairs with his infant grandchild in his arms.—Next 
to the society of the actual home-circle, he seemed happiest 
when, with his ‘ body-guard’ around him (for so he called the 
little staff of men on whom he chiefly depended for sympathy 


‘ and help), he strolled forth for a ramble—suppose after an 


Ordination of Clergy. He was never more interesting than at 
such moments. More even at Lavington than at Cuddesdon 
was he fond of thus strolling forth for his evening walk, with a 
few congenial spirits round him, to whom he could talk freely. 
But it was on the charms of the pleasant landscape which sur- 
rounded his Sussex home that he chiefly expatiated on such 
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-occasions, leaning rather heavily on some trusty arm, while he 
tapped with his stick the bole of every favourite tree which came 
in his way (by-the-by, every tree seemed a favourite), and had 
something to tell of its history and surpassing merits. Every 
farm-house, every peep at the distant landscape, every turn in the 
road, suggested some playful anecdote. He had a word for 
every man, woman, and child he met, for he knew them all. 
The very cattle were greeted as old acquaintance. And how he 
did delight in discussing the flora of the neighbourhood, the 
geological formations, every aspect of the natural history of the 
place! Such matters were the favourite refreshment of his 
spirit. His first and his last contributions to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ were on Knox’s ‘ Ornithological Rambles in Sussex, 
and on his ‘ Autumns on the Spey.’ The article on Darwin’s 
‘ Origin of Species’ (1860) was also from his pen. Affecting it is 
to remember that it was while he was in the very act of praising 
the loveliness of the landscape, he met with the accident which 
terminated his life on the Surrey Downs, July 19th, 1873. He 
passed out of this world of shadows into that region of reality 
without warning and in a moment of time; a painless and a 
sudden, yet not, as we believe, an unprepared death. 

The intelligence was flashed next day all over England, 
awakening a pang of genuine sorrow in many a parsonage, and 
causing thousands to go about their Sunday work wondrous 
heavily. The lesson for the day was the narrative of how 
Absalom obtained for his only monument a cairn of stones in 
the wild wood. In the way of contrast, it seemed impossible 
not to call to remembrance what a glorious monument this great 
Prelate—first of Oxford, then of Winchester—had erected for 
himself by the labours of a life consecrated to God’s service, 
which had come so suddenly to a close. And how incredible at 
first did it seem that so splendid a rider should have indeed met 
with his death by that most improbable of causes—the stumbling 
of his horse! His reputation as a master of the art of riding 
was everywhere proverbial, especially in the diocese of Oxford. 

A large concourse of his friends followed him to his last 
resting-place, which was not to be (as many had expected) beside 
his illustrious father in Westminster Abbey, but in the same 
village churchyard and on the same breezy slope where, two- 
and-thirty years before, he had deposited the loved remains of 
his wife. Such a humble grave, excavated in the chalk, and 
nightly drenched with the dew of heaven, would, it was thought 
by his sons, have been more acceptable to his spirit than any 
other. Verily, as the years roll out, it will attract many a 
pilgrim-foot ; but the Church, no less than the world, is _ 
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drous apt to forget its chiefest benefactors, and few will care to 
remember, when a few decades of years shall have run their 
course, how largely the Church of England is indebted to him 
who sleeps below. None but those who knew him will have 
the faintest conception what an exquisite orator, what a per- 
suasive preacher, what a faithful Bishop—in every private relation 
of life what a truly delightful person—is commemorated by the 
stone which marks the grave of Samuel Wilberforce. 





Art. I1V.—1. Geschichte des Hellenismus. Von J. G. Droysen. 
Second Edition. Halle, 1877-78. 

2. L’Economie Politique de 0 Egypte sous les Lagides. Par 
G. Lumbroso. Turin, 1870. 

3. Untersuchungen iiber die Campanische Wandmalerei. Von 
Wolfgang Helbig. Leipzig, 1873. 

4, Coins of Alexander’s Successors in the East. By Major- 
General A. Cunningham, R.E, ‘The Numismatic Chronicle.’ 
London, 1868-72. 


HE modern historians of Greece are much divided on the 
question where a history of Hellas ought toend. Curtius 
stops with the battle of Chzronea and the prostration of 
Athens before the advancing power of Macedon. Grote narrates 
the campaigns of Alexander, but stops short at the conclusion 
of the Lamian War, when Greece had in vain tried to shake off 
the supremacy of his generals. Thirlwall brings his narrative 
down to the time of Mummius, the melancholy sack of Corinth, 
and the constitution of Achaia as a Roman province. Of these 
divergent views we regard that of the German historian as the 
most correct. 

The plan of Bishop Thirlwall compels him to speak of 
Hellas as the land of the Greeks for centuries after the centre 
of gravity of the Hellenic world had been transferred to Syria 
and Egypt, to Antioch, Pergamus, and Alexandria. It is as if 
a historian of the Dorians should confine his attention to the 
strip of land called Doris; or a historian of the Arabs should 
omit to speak.of the Mahometan conquests in the three con- 
tinents. 

The limits which Mr. Grote has imposed on himself are 
equally unfortunate. He-details the victories of Alexander, but 
has to pass by the results of those victories. He shows us the 
Greeks breaking the narrow bounds of their race and becoming 
masters of Asia and Africa, but gives us no account of what 
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they did with those continents when they had acquired them. 
He leads us into the middle of the greatest revolution that ever 
took place in Hellenic manners and life, and then leaves us to 
find our way through the maze as best we can. 

The historic sense of Grote did not exclude prejudices, and 
in this case he was probably led astray by political bias. At 
the close of his ninety-sixth chapter, after mentioning the 
embassies sent by the degenerate Athenians to King Ptolemy, 
King Lysimachus, and Antipater, he throws down his pen in 
disgust, ‘and with sadness and humiliation brings his narrative 
to a close.’ Athens was no longer free and no longer dignified, 
and so Mr. Grote will have done with Greece at the very 
moment when the new Comedy was at its height, when the 
Museum was founded at Alexandria, when the plays of Euri- 
pides were acted at Babylon and Cabul, and every Greek soldier 
of fortune carried a diadem in his baggage. Surely the his- 
torian of Greece ought either to have stopped when the iron 
hand of Philip of Macedon put an end to the liberties and the 
political wranglings of Hellas, or else persevered to the time 
when Rome and Parthia crushed Greek power between them, 
like a ship between two icebergs. 

No doubt his reply would be, that he declined to regard the 
triumph abroad of Macedonian arms as a continuation of the 
history of Hellas. In Philip of Macedon he sees only the foreign 
conqueror of the Greeks, in Alexander a semi-barbarian soldier 
of fortune. No doubt it is possible, by accepting the evil told 
us by historians about Alexander, and rejecting the good, to make 
him appear a monster. But were Alexander even less noble and 
less far-sighted than Mr. Grote supposes him to have been, this 
would not in any way alter the tendencies of his conquests. 
Wherever the Macedonian settled, the Greek became his fellow- 
citizen, and had over him the advantage of a greater talent for 
civil life. The Macedonians spoke the Greek language, using 
a peculiar dialect, but that dialect disappears with their other 
provincialisms when they suddenly become dominant. We 
find no trace in Asia of any specially Macedonian deities ; it 
is the gods of Hellas that the army of Alexander bears into 
the East. Even in manners and customs there seems to have 
been small difference between Greek and Macedonian; in our 
own day many primitive Greek customs, which have died out 
elsewhere, survive in remote districts of Macedonia. No doubt 
there was a great deal of Thracian blood among the hardy 
shepherds who followed the standards of Philip and Alexander ; 
but if not only the nobility but even the common people had 
no language, religion, or customs different from those of the 
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‘Greeks, how was it possible to prevent the races from becoming 
mingled? The more wealthy and educated classes in Macedonia 
were mostly Greek by blood, and entirely Greek in everything 
else except the practice of self-government. Wherever Alexander 
went, Homer and Aristotle went too. In the wake of his army 
came the Greek philosopher and man of science, the Greek 
architect and artist, the Greek merchant and artisan. And 
Alexander must have known this. When he tried to fuse Greeks, 
Macedonians, and Persians, into one race, he must have known 
that whose blood soever ruled the mixture, Greek letters, science, 
and law must needs gain the upper hand. He must have known 
that the Greek schoolmasters would make Homer and Hesiod 
familiar to the children ; that the strolling companies of Dionysiac 
artists would repeat in every city the masterpieces of the Greek 
drama ; and that the Odes of Simonides and Pindar would be 
sung wherever there was a Greek lyre. 

It is well known that the ancients themselves took a view of 
the career of Alexander very different from Mr. Grote’s. We 
will cite but a single passage from Plutarch, who wrote ages 
after the glamour and glare, which for long after Alexander's 
death concealed the reality of his achievements, had died away : 
‘He taught the Hyrcanians the institution of marriage, the 
Arachosians agriculture ; he caused the Sogdians to support, not 
kill, their parents, the Persians to respect, not wed, their mothers. 
Wondrous philosopher! who made the Indians worship the gods 
of the Greeks, the Scythians bury their dead instead of eating 
them. Asia, ordered by Alexander, read Homer; the sons of 
the Persians, Susians, Gedrosians, repeated the tragedies of 
Euripides and Sophocles.’ This may be rhetorical, but if so 
the rhetoric is very careful in its sweep to avoid collision with 
fact. It was precisely the people of North India who did receive 
the Greek deities ; it was, above all tragedians, Sophocles and 
Euripides, who were in favour with the Asiatics. What Plutarch 
says about the Sogdians is completely confirmed by Strabo. 

The truth is, that the history of Greece consists of two parts, 
in every respect contrasted one with the other. The first re- 
counts the stories of the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, and 
ends with the destruction of Thebes and the subjugation of 
Athens and Sparta. The Hellas of which it speaks is a cluster 
of autonomous cities in the Peloponnesus, the Islands, and 
Northern Greece, together with their colonies scattered over the 
coasts of Italy, Sicily, Thrace, the Black Sea, Asia Minor, and 
Africa. These cities care only to be independent, or at most to 
lord it over one another. Their political institutions, their reli- 
gious ceremonies, their customs, are civic and local. Language, 
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commerce, a common Pantheon, and a common art and poetry 
are the ties that bind them together. In its second phase, 
Greek history begins with the expedition of Alexander. It 
reveals to us the Greek as everywhere lord of the barbarian, as 
founding kingdoms and federal systems, as the instructor of all 
mankind in art and science, and the spreader of civil and civil- 
ized life over the known world. In the first period of her 
history Greece is forming herself, in her second she is educating 
the world. We will venture to borrow from the Germans a 
convenient expression, and call the history of independent 
Greece the history of Hellas, that of imperial Greece the history 
of Hellenism. 

In England Hellenism has been less fortunate as to its his- 
torians than in Germany, where it has occupied the attention, 
among others, of Niebuhr, Heeren, and Droysen. The period 
of the Diadochi or Successors ef Alexander does not attract the 
student. The tone of Greek life was everywhere lowered, and 
manners had become luxurious and corrupt. Literature sur- 
vived, and in some branches (such as the Idyl and the Epi- 
gram) flourished, but it had lost its freshness and become full 
of affectations. Philosophy was eagerly pursued, and went on 
developing, but there was no Plato to write it. It is difficult 
to discover any political matter of interest amid the incessant 
wars of the Antiochi and Ptolemies. To most readers Hellas, 
in the third and second centuries before our era, is like a 
man smitten with foul and incurable disease, and they are glad 
when the Roman conquest gives the coup de grace, and affords 
an opportunity of decent burial. And yet in this unattractive 
period is to be found the transition from ethnic and national to 
universal morality, from merely civic or autocratic to federal or 
imperial government, from ancient to modern sentiment and 
feeling. In it domestic life was largely developed, and the 
ground was prepared in which the seeds of Christianity were to 
be sown. 

To write the history of Hellenism requires talents of no 
common order. In this field we have no leading authority like 
Thucydides or Tacitus. We have to piece together the scattered 
testimonies of Justin, Appian, and Diodorus ; sometimes to try 
and fill up the enormous gaps they leave with quotations from 
writers like Zonaras and the Syncellus. An incidental statement 
of Pliny, of Lucian, or of Strabo, may contain all that we know 
of what happened during half a century in a great kingdom. 
These remarks apply of course rather to the eastern provinces 
of the empire of Alexander than to those bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. Of the latter we have a tolerably consecutive account, 
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especially when the Roman history of Polybius comes to our 
help. But in all cases the historians are far more ready to 
record the intestine wars which raged in the kingdoms of the 
Diadochi, and the crimes of their rulers, than to give us any 
notion of the systems of government, the municipal constitutions, 
the laws, the commerce, and the customs prevailing in the world 
of Hellenism. Yet these are the subjects on which now we 
eagerly desire information, while we are comparatively indif- 
ferent as to the results of the combats of the mercenaries of the 
Antiochi, the Antigoni, and the Ptolemies. 

To a certain extent the silence of historians is compensated 
by the existence of less accessible but deeper and more trust- 
worthy sources of information. The Greek inscriptions found 
in the cities of Asia Minor furnish us with numerous details as 
to the civic life, the habits, and the religious observances of the 
dwellers in those cities under Seleucid and Roman rule. From 
existing Egyptian papyri M. Lumbroso has compiled an account 
of the government, the trade, and the general condition of Egypt 
under the Ptolemies. Professor Helbig has traced in the mural 
paintings of Pompeii the entire history of painting from Alex- 
ander the Great onwards, and by an admirable induction has 
established a number of propositions as to the nature of the art 
of the Hellenistic world; whence we may learn much as to the 
emotions and perceptions of that world. Of the Greek kingdoms 
of Bactria and Cabul scarcely any memorial remains, except the 
abundant and interesting coins from which General Cunningham 
has been able to extract a surprising amount of information. 
Using these and other sources, and especially the masterly his- 
tory of Droysen, who has brought all the rivulets of information 
together and united them into a stream of narrative, we will 
endeavour slightly to sketch the main characteristics of Hellen- 
ism, and to estimate the effects of the conquests of Alexander 
on Greece and Macedonia, on the various provinces of the old 
Persian Empire, in fact on the whole Oriental world, from 
Epirus on the west to India on the east, and from Pontus in 
the north to Egypt and Libya on the south. How slight such a 
sketch must be within the present limits of space, it is hardly 
necessary to point out. 

In no country were the changes produced by Alexander more 
striking than in his own Macedonia. Before his time and his 
father’s, that land was a kingdom of the old Homeric type, 
whose ruler was dva£ avdpav, but no despotic lord, and which 
was full of a sturdy and free population of ploughmen and shep- 
herds. Even Philip never places his effigy on his coins nor calls 
himself King. But the Antigonid princes who afterwards ruled 
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in Macedon were despots of the Asiatic type. They wore the 
diadem, were surrounded by a court, and were the centre of a 
bureaucratic and military system. They regarded their people 
as taxable property and as material for the manufacture of armies, 
And that people itself was sadly fallen and diminished. The 
Macedonian, lord throughout Asia, was at home little better 
than a thrall. While he pushed his conquests down the Indus 
and up the Nile, he was at home scarcely able to make head 
against barbarous neighbours. All the youth and energy of the 
country flowed in a never-ceasing stream towards the East; 
only the unenterprising of the population remained at home, 
And this led to the most disastrous results. It was the age of 
the great eastward expeditions of the Gauls. A large body of 
them poured, about 280 B.c., through the passes of the Balkans 
down upon the devoted land. The King, Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
fell in battle, and like a flood the Gallic swarms swept over the 
plains of Macedon, slaying, torturing, burning, and committing 
every hideous excess which the heart of a barbarian can invent. 
In their own land, the Macedonians felt tenfold all the misery 
and shame which they had inflicted on Persia. This was no 
case of the overthrow of one Greek state by another, it was 
no contest between civilized or semi-civilized nations, but the 
wasting of a settled land by a.barbarous horde, whose only 
desires were to satisfy every brutal and bloodthirsty passion, to 
carry off all that could be carried, and to leave nothing behind 
but a broad track of fire and blood. For a moment the militia 
of the land, rallied by the gallant Sosthenes, who ought to be 
better known to history, made a stand, but again they were 
swept away by fresh waves of barbarism. Under Brennus the 
Gauls swarm southwards until they reach the very gates of 
Greece. And for a moment Greece remembers her old self, and 
the day when the Persians were advancing on the same road. 
Thermopyle must again be garrisoned. Antiochus, King of 
Syria, remembered his relationship to Hellas, and sent a con- 
tingent. The Beeotians, Phocians, and /Etolians mustered in 
force, Athens despatched 1500 men. The story of the defence 
of the pass reminds one of old Greek days. Brennus, like 
Xerxes, could not force a way until traitors showed him the 
old path over the mountains; then like Xerxes he took the 
defenders in rear, and but for the presence of Athenian triremes 
at hand to which they could fly, the little Greek army must 
have shared the fate of Leonidas. But the pass was forced, and 
/Etolia and Phocis lay at the mercy of the barbarians. Xerxes 
had made an attempt upon Delphi, and the god of Delphi had 
interfered to protect his temple; but, in spite of fears, the rich 
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treasures of the temple induced the Gauls to repeat the sacrilegious 
attempt. We seem to fancy that we are reading romance rather 
than history, when we find in Justin’s narrative how Apollo 
appeared in person, accompanied by the warlike virgins Athene 
and Artemis, and wrought terrible havoc on the invading hosts ; 
how an earthquake and a terrific storm completed the discomfiture 
of the Gauls, and Brennus fell by his own hand. At all events, 
whether the foes of the invaders at Delphi were mortal or super- 
human, certainly they penetrated no further into Greece. Those 
who were not destroyed made a hasty retreat northward. Mean- 
time their brethren, who had remained in Macedon, had been 
put to the sword by the hereditary King, Antigonus Gonatas, 
who had enticed them into his own deserted camp, and then 
fallen on them while they were feasting and spoiling. A third 
body of Gauls crossed over at Byzantium into Asia and founded 
the Gallo-Greek kingdom of Galatia in the heart of Phrygia. 
A fourth body settled in Thrace, and levied tribute on the 
Greek city of Byzantium. 

The flood had spent its fury and had, ebbed, and as it retired 
it left Macedon and Greece exhausted and depopulated, but not 
demoralized. Almost all great outbursts in the life of nations 
have followed the successful repulse of a powerful invader. So 
Holland awoke after expelling the Spaniard, and the England 
of Elizabeth after frustrating him. Soin Greece the great burst 
of Hellenic literature and art followed on the retreat of Xerxes. 
And after the repulse of the Gauls, we find among the northern 
Greeks a political revival, and even a certain after-bloom of art, 
if the theory be true which sees in the Apollo Belvedere and 
the Artemis of the Louvre the representations in contemporary 
sculpture of the deities of Delphi, as they appeared to the terror- 
stricken barbarians. It was Antigonus Gonatas, as we said, 
who so severely defeated the Gauls: and the same monarch 
before his death had formed a new Macedon. During his reign 
Greek culture and manners advanced ever more and more 
towards the north, and influenced even the rude Triballi and 
Dardani as far as the Danube. The population began to re- 
cover and the cities to grow, and Macedon to become once 
more a great power. The old Homeric freedom was gone for 
ever, but order and civilization had taken its place. 

If we turn to the Hellas which was contemporary with Anti- 
gonus and his successors, we shall find that the differences 
between it and the Hellas of Thucydides were rather deep-seated 
and radical than prominent and obvious. Thessaly was incor- 
porated with the Macedonian kingdom. But in all Greece 
south of Thessaly the appearance of autonomy remained. No 
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Macedonian harmost or oligarchy held sway in the cities. 
Only one or two of them, notably Corinth, usually contained a 
Macedonian garrison. Had the Greek cities now been content 
with an obscure autonomy, the kings of Macedon would prob- 
ably have seldom interfered with them. But any city, which 
adopted a lofty tone in dealing with its neighbours, was sure 
to attract the attention of the King; any city, which attained 
wealth and prosperity, would certainly be called on to pay a 
subsidy to his exchequer. The Greeks, though much of their 
spirit was gone, were not so humbled as willingly to accept 
this position. Two courses were open to them. The meaner 
and more slavish of the cities sought to buy for themselves 
the protection of one of the new kings of Asia or Africa by 
embassies, flatteries, and presents. The more sturdy and inde- 
pendent cities, in their efforts to escape from a humiliating 
position, made a great political discovery. 

This was the federal system of government. Hitherto, in 
Greece, either the cities had been independent one of another, 
or, if a confederacy was formed, the lead in it was always taken 
by one powerful state, which was practically master of the rest. 
The Athens of Pericles was dictator among the cities which 
had joined her alliance. Corinth, Sparta, Thebes, were each 
the political head of a group of .towns, but none of the three 
admitted these latter to an equal share in their councils, or 
adopted their political views. Even in the Olynthian League, 
the city of Olynthus occupied a position quite superior to that 
of the other cities. But the Greek cities had not tried the 
experiment of an alliance on equal terms. This was now 
attempted by some of the leading cities of the Peloponnese, 
and the result was the Achzwan League, whose history sheds 
a lustre on the last days of independent Greece, and whose 
generals will bear comparison with the statesmen of any Greek 
Republic. 

wice a year the ordinary assemblies of the league were held 

at /Egium ; but extraordinary assemblies might be convoked by 
the General to meet elsewhere. By this Assembly was made 
the selection of the officers of the League ; the General, who was 
its head, and his colleagues, the Admiral, the Master of the 
Horse, the Secretary, and ten Councillors. The Assembly had 
further to deliberate on, and either accept or reject, measures 
brought before it by the Senate of the League. The voting 
took place, not. by counting individuals, but by cities, and we 
have reason to believe that in the manner of reckoning the votes 
by individual cities some allowance was made for the influence 
of property. How this was done remains doubtful in the 
absence 
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absence of exact details; perhaps there was some regulation 
that the journey to A°gium should not be undertaken by all 
who had a fancy, but only by certain approved persons. Mr. 
Freeman, in his ‘ History of Federal Government,’ suggests that 
the length of the journey and the necessity of remaining for some 
time from home would in itself deter the poor of the Achzan 
cities from attending the meetings at A®gium, but it seems 
doubtful if that natural restriction were the only one. All the 
cities would appear to have had an equal number of votes, but 
it was quite a matter of arrangement what was reckoned as a 
city. In the case of the Messenians, for example, three cities 
were accepted as members of the League, and then all the rest 
counted as one city of ‘ the Messenians.’ So some of the suburbs 
of Megalopolis claimed to enter the League separately. We 
find here, then, no pure democracy, but a political system care- 
fully constructed on representative and timocratic principles. 
The General was almost absolute master, but his power ceased 
at the end of a year, and he was not immediately re-eligible, so 
that he could hold his office in alternate years only. Aratus, 
who formed the League and was General seventeen times, is one 
of the most interesting characters of antiquity. His statesman- 
ship and his power of ruling men were unrivalled, and, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the age, it adds greatly to our 
interest in his character that, as a soldier, he was more than 
suspected of cowardice. 

The rival of the Achezan League in the Peloponnese was a 
reformed and renewed Sparta. Sparta was the last city in 
Greece to fall from pristine simplicity and hardihood into the 
luxury and loose morality of the Macedonian times, and at no 
city were such vigorous and noble efforts made to return to the 
lost virtue. When Agis, the son of Eudamidas, ascended the 
throne in 244 B.c., he found not only luxury and avarice 
domiciled in Sparta, but the whole of the land, which Lycurgus 
had divided into equal lots, absorbed in the possession of one 
hundred wealthy families, and even in great part in the hands 
of women. To restore the sternness and simplicity of ancient 
manners, and to provide Sparta with new citizens and every 
citizen with a plot of land, was the conservative idea of this 
young statesman. Every one may read, in the inimitable narra- 
tive of Plutarch, how his noble enthusiasm cost him his life, and 
how his schemes, living on in the love and reverence of his wife, 
Agiatis, passed to her second husband, the new king, Cleomenes, 
and launched him on a desperate effort to overthrow the Ephors 
and to restore the habits and constitution established by Ly- 
curgus. The part that women took in the promotion of and 
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opposition to his plans, is characteristic of the times and of 
the city where women were ever held in more honour than 
elsewhere. : 

No more painful occurrence can perplex and disturb the 
reader of history than when two honest and noble men, in the 
accomplishment of their unselfish plans, are so thrown into 
hostility one against the other, that one must fall, and one set of 
plans be ruined. So it was in this case. Achaia and Sparta 
both required consolidation by success. The Peloponnese was 
not wile enough for Cleomenes and Aratus. Either, left to 
himself, might have restored the liberties of Greece, though in 
different ways; their rivalry made liberty more impossible than 
ever. Aratus, as the weaker in the field, stultified his whole 
life, which had been devoted to the securing of independence 
to the Achzans, by calling in the King of Macedon to take his 
part against Cleomenes. On the field of Sellasia the glorious 
hopes of Cleomenes were wrecked, and the recently reformed 
Sparta was handed over to a succession of bloodthirsty tyrants, 
never again to emerge from obscurity. But to the Achzans 
themselves the interference of Macedon was little less fatal. 
Henceforth a Macedonian garrison occupied Corinth, which 
had been one of the chief cities of the League; and King 
Antigonus Doson was the recognized arbiter in all disputes of 
the Peloponnesian Greeks. 

In Northern Greece a strange contrast presented itself. 
The historic races of the Athenians and Beeotians languished 
in peace, obscurity, and luxury. With them every day saw 
something added to the enjoyments and elegancies of life, and 
every day politics drifted more and more into the background. 
On the other hand, the rude semi-Greeks of the West, /Etolians, 
Acarnanians, and Epirots, to whose manhood the repulse of 
the Gauls was mainly due, came to the front and showed the 
bold spirit of Greeks divorced from the finer faculties of the 
race. The Acarnanians formed a league somewhat on the 
plan of the Achean. But they were overshadowed by their 
neighbours the /Etolians, whose union was of a different 
character. It was the first time that there had been formed in 
Hellas a state framed in order to prey upon its neighbours. 
Among themselves, the /Etolians constituted the pure democracy 
peculiar to men who live with arms in their hands. Yearly 
they met at the stronghold of Thermus, where was stowed the 
booty won in their piratical expeditions, in order to elect a 
general and decide on peace and war. But the contrast between 
these freebooters and the Achzans is sufficiently marked by 
the circumstance that, when the latter admitted a city into their 
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league, it entered with a full share of rights and had the same 
privileges as other cities. But when we hear of a city joining 
the AEtolian league, all that seems to be implied is that it 
paid an annual tribute in order to buy off the attacks of the 
/Etolians and to secure their protection against its neighbours. 
That such a city would send deputies to the A®tolian Assembly, 
or have a voice in the election of a general, there is no reason 
to believe. Epirus continued unchanged by the side of re- 
volutionized Macedonia, a kingdom of the old Homeric type, in 
which the power of the king was by no means unlimited, but 
subject to the control alike of the nobility and the prostates or 
president, whose name we find on inscriptions beside the kings. 
After the death of Pyrrhus and his son, the Epirots, instead of 
falling into the hands of the Macedonian sovereign, formed a 
republic, democracy being far more suited to their habits and 
traditions, than submission to any absolute ruler. 

Of the kingdoms founded by the generals of Alexander, the 
most compact and highly organized was Egypt. In Egypt 
Alexander was welcomed as a deliverer, by a superstitious race ; 
he gave out that he was the son of the Egyptian deity Ammon. 
To the Egyptians it was an easy thing to add to the number of 
their gods, and to Alexander a distinguished place in the royal 
section of the Pantheon was at once accorded. Ptolemy, to 
whom good fortune had assigned Egypt as a satrapy on the 
death of his master, had no difficulty in taking his place in 
matters religious as well as political. He found a priest-ridden 
country, and, by closely binding the priesthood to himself, he 
gained the veneration of the people. He found settled laws and 
an elaborate administrative machinery ; he retained both in the 
main, though modifying each with the political talent for which 
he was so justly famed. The commerce, the wealth, and the 
population of Egypt advanced at a wonderful pace under his 
wise rule; so that the armies, the ships, the riches, the literary 
and artistic treasures of Egypt became within half a century 
the wonder of the world. 

In the administration of Egypt Ptolemy adopted and utilized 
that division into districts, or nomes, which had been in use 
from the earliest times. But the general government of the 
individual nomes became more military in character, while at 
the same time the various branches of the civil government were 
placed in the hands of separate officials. At the head of every 
nome was a Macedonian strategos, or general, assisted by an 
administrative officer, called an epistates, and a secretary. In 
every nome there were agoranomi, Hellenic functionaries, en- 
trusted with the inspection of markets, the regulation of trade, 
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and the settlement of the disputes between merchants. Graver 
causes were tried by commissions of three judges, who passed 
in circuit from city to city ; or they were carried to Alexandria 
for decision. Villages and sub-districts had each their group 
of officers, and the nomes themselves were gathered into larger 
provinces, under the headship of a provincial governor. 

At the head of the whole bureaucracy stood the King, 
whose decree was law throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, and around whom was a military court, with innu- 
merable grades of honour and distinction. To be enrolled 
in the bodyguard, to gain a right to the title of the King’s 
Friend or the King’s Cousin, was the ambition of Greek mercen- 
aries and native Egyptians; and as these titles and honours 
were to a great extent hereditary in Egypt, they occupied the 
same relative position as the old German titles of office. But 
of course, in a land where a word of the sovereign could raise 
to honour or condemn to disgrace, any independent order of 
aristocracy was out of the question. All the higher honours, 
both about the person of the monarch and in the provinces, 
were in the hands of Macedonians and Greeks, the leaders 
of the hired troops who represented the physical force of the 
Egyptian kingdom. Any restraint which existed on the arbi- 
trary power of the king came from them. On the demise of 
a king, they appointed his successor out of the princes of the 
Ptolemaic race, and, when a king became distasteful to them, 
they possessed means for depriving him of the diadem. The 
native Egyptians seem to have accepted calmly a position of 
inferiority, out of which a man here and there rose by talent or 
fortune. They had long been unused to independence, and the 
respect paid to their laws and religion by their new masters 
made them disposed cheerfully to submit to their supremacy and 
protection. Only the great ports of Alexandria and Naucratis, 
with Ptolemais, a city built in Upper Egypt in order to 
dominate Thebes,—all three of which cities had in the main a 
Greek population,—enjoyed to a large extent the right of self- 
government, and formed small imperia in imperio. 

Both in political skill and in love of letters, the Kings of 
Pergamus were not inferior to the Ptolemies. Their territory 
was small; yet one of them, Attalus I., was able to inflict a 
crushing defeat on the Gauls, and afterwards to use them as 
mercenaries against his neighbours. It was the traditional 
policy of the race to stand beside Rome in her wars in the 
East ; a course of conduct which brought a rich reward. All 
the princes of this dynasty were literary. Attalus I. composed 
a treatise on botany ; Eumenes II. was noted as a munificent 
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patron of authors; Attalus II. corresponded with the philoso- 
pher Polemo; and, when Mummius sacked Corinth, he did his 
best to save from destruction the masterpieces of art of which 
that city was full. The library of Pergamus contained 200,000 
volumes when Antony presented it to Cleopatra; and the 
parchment of Pergamus has played a greater part even than the 
papyrus of Egypt in preserving for us copies of ancient works. 
Unlike the later Ptolemies, the Kings of Pergamus possessed 
civic and domestic virtues. They cared little for regal state, 
and liked to appear to their people as only the leading citizens. 
In a dissolute age it is remarkable to find the two sons of 
Attalus I. erecting a temple at Cyzicus, not to their mistresses 
but to their mother Apollonis, who was a native of the city. 

In most respects the vast and ill-compacted empire of the 
Seleucidae formed a marked contrast to the highly organized 
kingdom of Egypt. Seleucus and his successors never succeeded, 
like the Ptolemies, in conciliating the national and religious 
prejudices of the races over whom they ruled. The policy of 
Alexander, who had determined to make one race of Greeks and 
Persians, died with him. The Kings of Syria did not adopt 
like him the Persian dress, nor marry like him Asiatic wives. 
We trace in such fragments of their history as have come down 
to us strong indications of hostility between them and the creeds 
of the subject-races. On the occasion of the foundation by 
Seleucus of the city of Seleucia on the Tigris, the Magi tried to 
cheat the King into choosing an unpropitious site. To the 
Persian worshippers of Ormazd the image-worship of the Greeks 
seemed a degrading superstition. Antiochus 1V. made a vigorous 
endeavour to introduce the worship of Zeus Olympius in the 
cities of his dominion, even in the temple of Jehovah at Jeru- 
salem. So, while in Egypt the population was quiescent, in 
the Syrian Empire we have a long series of national revolts 
under patriotic leaders, beginning with the secession of the 
Persians in Iran and Media, and ending with the successful 
struggle of the Jewish Maccabees for independence. 

In fact in all Asia, save Asia Minor and Syria, the Hellenistic 
princes had very little hold on the peoples of the country except 
that arising from fear. What then were the means by which 
they so long retained ‘their sway in the midst of a hostile popu- 
lation? The answer to this important question contains the 
secret of the history of Asia during the three centuries before 
the Christian era. 

In the first place, the Greek kings in Asia could always secure 
the services of Greek and Macedonian mercenaries. At the 
time of Alexander’s expedition against the Persian Empire there 
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were stored in all the great cities, Susa, Ecbatana, Babylon, 
and the rest, enormous treasures of gold and silver. These were 
the hoarded results of the Persian exactions, and prodigal as 
Alexander was in his expenditure he could not quite exhaust the 
vast supply, but left a proportion for his successors. As the 
shedding of honey draws together a cloud of flies, so the gradual 
melting of the mountain of Persian gold drew over into Asia a 
constant stream of soldiers of fortune. These men, who came 
chiefly from Crete, Arcadia, Macedon, and Thrace, were unscru- 
pulous indeed, but under good generals they made fair soldiers, 
and the descendants of Seleucus knew how to attach them to 
their service. We have a racy picture of one of these gentry in 
the Pyrgopolinices of Plautus, and no doubt the figure was 
familiar enough to the new Attic comedy. 

But a mere mercenary army is not in itself sufficient to bind 
together a civilized State. It is well shown by Droysen that the 
main source of Greek power throughout Asia was in the cities 
founded everywhere in extraordinary numbers by Alexander and 
his successors. From the earliest days of Hellas the city had 
been a self-complete unit, organized and independent. The Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, even when under the sway of the Persian 
kings they had paid tribute and admitted a garrison, yet pos- 
sessed in many respects their autonomy, appointed their own 
magistrates, and regulated their own commerce. Hence it would 
appear that the great Alexander conceived the idea of binding to 
himself the provinces which he overran by building a chain of 
cities across them, cities with mixed population, but dominated 
by a Greek faction, and trained to the enjoyment of Hellenic 
privilege. With Alexander, to conceive an idea and to put it 
into execution was the same thing. He found the people of 
several districts living scattered in villages; he drew them 
together into cities, at the head of which he placed a few of his 
followers to organize. The result was a complete change in the 
manners of such people. From scattered and ignorant cultiva- 
tors they became artisans or merchants, and remained for cen- 
turies attached to the Greek rule, which had so enlarged their 
ideas and improved their position. At the mouth of the Nile, 
near the shores of the Caspian, along the course of the Oxus, at 
the foot of the Paropamisus, on the banks of the Indus, wherever 
the arms of Alexander were victorious and the country seemed 
fertile, the great conqueror halted his army for a brief period, or 
detached a body of troops, and in a few weeks the walls of a city 
were rising to dominate the district. To fill those walls he left 
a few veterans weary of fighting and marching, and some of the 
merchants and artisans who followed his march in crowds, and 
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then summoned the inhabitants of the neighbourhood to com- 
plete the number of citizens. The Seleucid and other Greek 
princes continued the practice. So it was not long before the 
cities of Alexander and his generals absorbed the trade of Asia, 
and every one of them was a centre whence the Greek language, 
Greek ideas, and Greek religion spread over the East. We 
need only mention among them Alexandria, Antioch, Seleucia, 
Nicaea, Kandahar, to remind the reader how many of the great 
cities of the world then came into being. 

We may divide these cities into groups, according to their 
position, and will speak first of the fate of those founded in the 
far East. In the remote districts to the north of Cabul it must 
be confessed that the fruits of Alexander’s conquests were not 
lasting. No sooner was the King dead than the Macedonians 
settled on the Oxus and Jaxartes, to the number of 20,000 
infantry and 3000 cavalry, smitten with a sudden despair at the 
thought of their distance from home, left their cities, and in full 
battle array took the road for Europe. The generals at Babylon 
could resist and slaughter them, but could not send them back 
across the Oxus, and by their desertion the barrier erected to 
keep out the barbarous nomads of Turkistan was most fatally 
weakened. A century later one of those great migrations of 
nations which have so often changed the face of Asia set 
in. Relieved from the pressure of Persian power on the south, 
the barbarous nations of Sace or Scythians on the borders of 
China began to migrate in masses towards the Oxus and Bactria. 
They had, no doubt, to make their way by hard fighting ; but the 
flood rolled on slowly and irresistibly, and in considerably less 
than two centuries after Alexander’s death it had submerged the 
plains of Bactria and Sogdiana; and the semi-Greek cities to 
the north of the Paropamisus or Indian Caucasus were either 
destroyed or left cut off from the world to starve slowly and 
become barbarous. 

The Macedonians and Greeks were driven into the great 
natural stronghold which fortune and the policy of Alexander 
had left them in that region. This is the Cabul valley, where 
for centuries a Hellenistic civilization maintained itself. When 
the Macedonian army first entered that region and approached 
the city of Nysa, in the neighbourhood of Jellalabad, they at once 
found themselves in a country resembling their own. Here 
grew the ivy and the vine; here the people drank wine freely, 
and claimed to be descended from the army of Bacchus, the con- 

ueror of India, who on his return had founded their city. Be- 
lieving, like all his contemporaries, that the Indian expeditions 
of Bacchus and of Hercules were historical fact, Alexander 
received 
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received the people of Nysa with great favour, and granted them 
autonomy. It is probable that in this district the common 
worship of Bacchus brought about a certain fusion between 
Greek and barbarian, and this as well as the natural strength of 
the country may have helped the Greeks to make a stand. But 
after a while even this stronghold was stormed, and the unhappy 
Greeks were driven first into the Punjab and then crushed between 
the advancing hordes of Scythia and the Indian kingdom of 
Magadha; and in the first century of our era the Scythian chiefs 
ruled from Bactria to the mouth of the Indus. 

It is sometimes said that the conquests of Alexander had no 
influence on Indian civilization ; but the student of the antiqui- 
ties of the Punjab knows better. The Scythians and the native 
dynasties of North India were long enough in contact with the 
Greeks to learn their language, their religion, and their art. The 
coins of the Gupta kings of Magadha bear types of Greek origin, 
those of the Sah kings of Guzerat bear Greek inscriptions, those 
of the wealthy Saka kings of Cabul present to us not only Greek 
legends, but figures of Greek deities, of Artemis, Hercules, and 
Pallas, and that certainly as late as the second century of our era. 
Buddhist figures, whether from the topes of Afghanistan, or even 
from China, show to any one accustomed to Greek art indubitable 
traces of a close affinity with it. And it is in the last degree 
improbable that peoples, which borrowed the style of their money 
and their religious art from the Greeks, should have borrowed 
nothing else. Indeed, if we may believe Philostratus, when 
Apollonius of Tyana visited India, in the first century of our 
era, he found a number even among the common people quite 
conversant with the Greek language, while the gymnosophists 
and kings were prepared for philosophic discussions conducted 
after the Greek manner. 

The fate of the Hellenistic cities in those more western 
regions of Asia, which fell under the dominion of the Parthians, 
was less harsh. The Parthians, who lived on horseback, and 
did not willingly venture within the walls of a city, found it 
wise to tolerate them, and, in return probably for a fixed tribute, 
allowed them autonomy and protected their trade. The Par- 
thian king even assumed the title Philhellen, Greek was his 
court language, and he beguiled his leisure by witnessing Greek 
plays and conversing with Greek travellers. The usual type of 
the Parthian coins represents a Greek city offering a wreath to 
the king; their legend is Greek, and they are dated according 
to the Greek era of Syria. In some cases, when there was war 
between Parthia and the Seleucid kings of Syria, the Hellenistic 
cities of Parthia seem to have sided with the latter power, and 
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taken the Syrian troops into friendly winter-quarters. How 
completely independent of the central power the greater cities 
were may be judged from the circumstance that in the populous 
city of Seleucia on the Tigris there were internal civil wars 
between the Greek, Jewish, and Syrian factions, without any 
interference on the part of the Parthians. 

Even the cities of Syria and Asia Minor, although under the 
rule of kings of Macedonian race, were probably to a great 
extent self-governing. They had their senate and popular 
assembly, their magistrates elected by themselves, their alliances, 
monetary and commercial, with one another, and their decrees, 
which in most matters of internal police, religious worship, and 
commerce, had the force of law. The king exacted a revenue 
from them, and kept in them a garrison, whose chief must have 
had criminal jurisdiction, and power of life and death, but it is 
improbable that he interfered with their internal arrangements, 
the laws with regard to property, or the market regulations. 
Freedom from both taxes and garrisons was gradually conferred 
on most of the great cities of Asia Minor and Syria by one or 
another of their rulers during the third and second centuries 
before ourera. An extraordinary size and architectural splendour 
was attained by many of them. In some districts, such as Cyr- 
rhestica in Northern Syria, they were so thickly scattered that 
the land became thoroughly Hellenized, and all traces of barbaric 
manners and barbaric language died out. Thus over all western 
Asia, including even countries which like Cappadocia retained 
their own kings, a mesh of Hellenistic and half-autonomous 
cities was spread, which with every generation became stronger, 
binding the land to civilization and law, and bringing in that 
state of extraordinary wealth and prosperity which we find at 
the time of the Christian era. 

As by hard fighting the Greeks had mastered the treasures of 
Persia and Babylon, so by commercial enterprise they appropri- 
ated the resources of Tyre and Sidon. ‘Those cities indeed sur- 
vived their capture by Alexander, living on as Hellenistic cities, 
and even recovered prosperity, but they had lost their high rank for 
ever. Hitherto they had been the great intermediaries between 
East and West, and the trade of Egypt, Persia, and India had 
flowed through their markets. But with the building of Alex- 
andria near the mouth of the Nile a new era began. Henceforth 
only a small part of the trade of India passed by the caravan 
routes to the coast of Phoenicia. Most of it came direct to the 
shore of the Red Sea. MHarpalus discovered or rediscovered 
the course of the monsoons, and at the proper seasons vast fleets 
went to and fro between the Malabar coast and the harbours 
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sedulously constructed by the Ptolemies on the Red Sea, whence 
the wares passed overland to the basin of the Nile. India sent 
ivory, silk, precious stones, rice, scented woods, and received 
in return gold and silver as well as the products of Egypt. To 
our own days gold coins of the early Roman emperors are 
not unfrequently found in India; but the commerce did not 
begin in their time, as is shown by the fact that two factories 
on the Malabar coast bore the Greek names of Byzantium and 
Chersonesus. The trade which passed up the courses of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris received a great impetus from the 
foundation, in the neighbourhood of Babylon, of the immense 
Greek trading city of Seleucia, and near the Syrian coast of 
Antioch with its seaport, also called Seleucia. Between the two 
Seleucias there must have been constant intercourse. Along all ' 
the great caravan routes eastward from the Mediterranean arose 
flourishing Greek cities, a number of which still survive, and 
would still flourish under a just government. Even the Oxus 
was in those days a highway of commerce, floating the produc- 
tions of Bactria into the Caspian Sea. The first Antiochus is 
said to have projected a canal which should join the Caspian 
Sea with the Euxine, and thus secure a water-highway from the 
Mediterranean into Upper Asia. This plan was unfortunately 
never realized, but the importance of Sinope shows how exten- 
sive a trade passed towards the Caspian Sea from the west by 
land. If the growth of trade be an indication of advancing 
civilization, then civilization must have advanced very rapidly 
in the century which followed Alexander’s death. 

The great intermediary between Europe and Asia was the 
island of Rhodes. About 408 B.c. the cities of Rhodes com- 
bined to build a new capital to their island, which they called 
Rhodus. Almost immediately the young city started on a 
splendid commercial career, the period of her rise closely corre- 
sponding with that of the downfall of Athens. Her commercial 
navy was soon known in every port of the Mediterranean, and 
her ships of war assisted Alexander in the conquest of Tyre. 
Then came the celebrated siege of the city by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, a siege full of spirit and chivalric feelings on both sides. 
When Demetrius became convinced that he could not take the 
city, he made a treaty of alliance with the Rhodians, and 
cemented it by presenting to them the engines of war, with 
which he had been lately battering their walls, to the value of 
three hundred talents. Truly Rhodes was the spoilt child of the 
old age of Hellas, for when fifty years later the city was shaken 
and damaged by an earthquake, the kings of Egypt, Syria, and 
even Syracuse vied with the free Greek cities of Asia in present- 
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ing ships, money, and building materials, and in according to 
the Rhodian ships immunity from tolls in their ports. 

So Rhodes grew great, not through her prosperity alone, but 
also through her calamities. And it cannot be said that her 
unparalleled good fortune was wholly unmerited. In spite of 
their great wealth and overflowing commerce, the people of the 
island retained something of the old Dorian honesty and sim- 
plicity. Their government was a mixture of one of the wisest 
forms, a commercial aristocracy, and the freest, a democracy ; 
for though all votes had to be passed in popular assembly, yet 
this assembly could only discuss points brought before it by the 
senate. Rhodian commercial law was adopted by the Romans 
on account of its justice, and remains to this day the foundation 
of the Law of Nations. Twice did the Rhodians support in 
arms the freedom of Greek commerce, standing forth as cham- 
pions on behalf of weaker powers; once when they put down 
the pirates who had already begun to swarm in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and once when they compelled Byzantium to 
give up the power she had assumed of levying a tax on all the 
Greek vessels that passed the Golden Horn on their way to and 
from the Black Sea. 

But Rhodes, like the Achwan League and every promising 
institution of later Greece, was destined to decay under the 
withering shadow of Roman jealousy. True that the Rhodians 
were firm allies of Rome, and vigorously hostile to her enemies 
in Macedon and Asia. Yet the power and wealth of the island 
remained, and these were in themselves a sufficient cause for the 
enmity of a state which would not endure the faintest shadow of 
arival. The Romans in 167 B.c. conceded the island of Delos 
to Athens, and made it a free port under their special protection. 
From that day Rhodes declined, and Delos became the empo- 
rium of Greece. One great staple of Delian trade was slaves, of 
whom we are told that sometimes ten thousand were landed in 
the morning and sold before evening. The Syrians and other 
Jews of antiquity flocked to Delos, and Rhodes was deserted. 
But even then the island remained the home of art and of phi- 
losophy. The group of Laocoon exists to our day to testify to 
the excellence of Rhodian sculpture, and Julius Cesar went to 
Rhodus to attend the lectures of Molo at the University. 

Other cities which grew in commerce and power in the times 
of the successors of Alexander, besides the new foundations and 
Rhodus, were some of those on the Black Sea, notably the 
Pontic Heraclea, Sinope, and Panticapeum. The trade of the © 
Euxine had been almost monopolized hitherto, first by Miletus, 
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and after the fall of Miletus, by Athens. Now it was open to 
many states. The great wheat-harvests of the Crimea, and the 
abundant fish of the Borysthenes, with the cattle and hides 
supplied by the Scythians, and timber from the vast forests of 
Thrace, made the export trade which flowed through the Bos- 
phorus of great value. We have already mentioned how the 
people of Byzantium sought to levy a toll on the commerce 
of the Euxine, and how their attempt was frustrated by the 
Rhodians. The passage of the Bosphorus remained free, and 
as a consequence the Greek cities of the Euxine remained 
flourishing and powerful in the face of surrounding Hellenistic 
potentates and barbarous tribes of Scythians until the time of 
Mithridates the Great. 

Our limited space now compels us to turn from the external 
and political aspects of the world of Hellenism to its internal 
aspects ; to the religion and manners of the later Greeks, and to 
the changes which these underwent in the centuries which fol- 
lowed Alexander’s expedition. The religion of the Greeks had 
never claimed a universal character; nor had they attempted to 
make proselytes among other nations. As Greeks they wor- 
shipped Zeus and Pallas and Apollo, but it seemed to them 
perfectly. natural that other nations should have deities of 
their own, that the Egyptians should venerate Osiris and the 
Thracians Bendis. In their ruder days they were ready to slay 
the worshippers of strange deities, because the very fact of that 
worship would prove that they were aliens; but they would 
never have consented to admit strangers to a share in their own 
sacrifices. The Pantheon of the Greeks was a national institu- 
tion, and as the Greeks forced their way to a prominent place 
among the nations, so their deities became more powerful and 
more widely worshipped. But they would never deign to 
receive the sacrifice of a barbarian, or to listen to his prayer. 
Even the clans and the cities of Greece had all their own 
guardian deities, who were thoroughly identified with the places 
they protected, and hostile to all strangers and enemies. Indeed 
to the common people the true object of their worship was the 
local or civil deity, as embodied in some well-known statue or 
picture, and the deities of the Olympic circle were little more 
than abstractions. The object which the uncultivated people of 
Phigaleia really venerated was the black Demeter with the 
horse’s head ; and the mob of Ephesus implicitly trusted for the 
defence of their persons and their city to the barbarous many- 
breasted figure which stood in their great temple. The more 
cultivated classes of course saw the deity behind the statue, and 
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for them the Pantheon which Homer and Hesiod had formed 


was a national institution, but even they would not see what 
barbarians had to do with it. 

In the course of the Peloponnesian War Greek religion 
began to lose its hold on the Greeks. This was partly the 
work of the Sophists and philosophers, who sought more lofty 
and moral views of Deity than were furnished by the tales 
of popular mythology. Still more it resulted from growing 
materialism among the people, who saw more and more of their 
immediate and physical needs, and less and less of the under- 
lying spiritual elements in life. But though philosophy and 
materialism had made the religion of Hellas paler and feebler, 
they had not altered its nature or expanded it. It still remained 
essentially national, almost tribal. When, therefore, Greeks 
and Macedonians suddenly found themselves masters of the 
nations of the East, and in close contact with a hundred forms 
of religion, an extraordinary and rapid change took place in 
their religious ideas. 

In religion, as in other matters, Egypt set to the world an 
example of prompt fusion of the ideas of Greeks and natives. 
To Ptolemy Soter, when the new city of Alexandria was just 
rising, there appeared in a vision a divine form, which bade 
the king fetch the image of his divinity from Pontus. The 
Egyptian priests could not interpret the dream, but the Eumolpid 
priest, Timotheus of Eleusis, who was then at Alexandria, after 
hearing the king’s description of his visitant, declared him to 
be a half-Greek deity worshipped at the city of Sinope under 
the name of Sarapis. An embassy was despatched to Delphi, 
and the oracle of Apollo commanded that they should act upon 
the vision. With great pomp, and of course in the midst of 
supernatural manifestations, the image of Sarapis was solemnly 
conducted from Sinope to Alexandria. Who or what Sarapis 
was originally has been much disputed ; all that is certain is 
that he was in a special sense the deity of the heavens above 
and of the future life. The Egyptians at once saw in him 
a form of their national deity Osiris, and, as he had left behind 
at Sinope the goddess who was there his consort, they associated 
Isis with his worship. The Greeks identified the new god 
sometimes with Zeus and sometimes with Hades or Pluto. In 
the splendid temple which was erected to receive the statue 
from Sinope, both nationalities could meet in a common 
worship. Tt is known that Alexander the Great in his last 
illness had sent to inquire at the temple of Sarapis as to his 
chances of recovery, and it may be suspected that the dream of 
Ptolemy, who was a real statesman, was a politic invention. 
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If so, no imposture was ever more successful. Sarapis perfectly 
represented the new Egypt, and with his Egyptian consort he 
received as a marriage-portion all the arcana of the sacred lore. 
Greek philosophy stepped in to adapt the new religion to the 
tastes of the educated classes. The cultus of Sarapis and Isis 
spread rapidly over Egypt, and thence through Asia Minor and 
Greece. 

In fact that cultus supplied one of the great needs of the 
Hellenistic world. The decay of civic life and the disruption 
of family ties threw at this time greater stress on the personal 
and individual ; Greek men for the first time began to feel the 
need of a personal religion. Hitherto processions and sacrifices 
had belonged to the community, and had been the expression of 
its common life ; now they were burdened with personal wants 
and prayers. And the more disorganized the old framework of 
society became, the more stress did hope and imagination lay 
upon the future life. But the religion of the Egyptians had 
always been much occupied with the next world, and in its new 
form it offered to all who accepted the guardianship and 
guidance of Sarapis and his consort a safe path amid the perils 
which attended on death and a happy future in the land of 
spirits. It also appealed to men and women one by one, 
drawing its votaries from the midst of cities and of families. 
No doubt it was mixed with much that was merely ceremonious 
and much that was superstitious, yet history justifies us in 
considering it as a forerunner of Christianity, for which it 
prepared the way, and to which at a later time it became so 
formidable a rival. The history of art quite confirms this view. 
The face of the Hellenic Zeus becomes more spiritual, mild, 
and mysterious in that of Sarapis. 

With regard to the religions of other Eastern countries we 
have less definite information than in the case of Egypt. But 
it would appear that other ancient systems of belief underwent 
a change, and appeared in a new form under the influence of 
Hellenism. The Phrygian races in Asia Minor had long wor- 
shipped Cybele, a deity of the moon and of the rude powers of 
nature. Her worship had spread among the Greeks, who had 
identified her with the Rhea of their own mythology. That 
worship suited the new times. It offered to the vulgar gay 
shows and imposing ceremonies, to the excitable enthusiastic 
rites in which religious and sensuous excitement were strangely 
blended, while the sceptic could imagine that in adoring the 
mother of the gods he was only worshipping the mysterious 
powers of Nature. The cult spread rapidly through the 
Greek world, and during the Hannibalic wars the Romans sent 
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for the statue of Cybele from her temple at Pessinus, in Phrygia, 
and made her a home in the Eternal City. Of a similar cha- 
racter to the worship of Cybele was that of Mithras, a deity 
brought into prominence by the contact’ of the primitive sun- 
worship of the Persians with Hellenistic influence. In Syria 
Mithras, and in Asia Minor Cybele, offered a common worship to 
Greek and barbarian, and largely stimulated the fusion of races. 

We have already mentioned that the Greek invaders found in 
the Cabul valley traditions of heroic conquerors, whom they at 
once identified with the Bacchus and Hercules of their own my- 
thology. The people of the place at once accepted an identi- 
fication which placed them, as descended from the followers of 
Bacchus, on a footing of cousinship with the Greeks. These 
two heroes, together with Zeus and Pallas, the special guardian 
deities of Alexander, were singled out for special devotion by 
the Greeks of the far East, and adopted by the nations round 
them. Even the Parthians and the barbarous Sakas who 
destroyed eventually the Greek cities of India incorporated 
these deities in their very eclectic Pantheons. On gold coins 
of the Scythic kings of the Punjab we find the names and the 
figures of Hercules and Sarapis beside those of Varuna and 
Siva, of Mithras and of Buddha. The worship of Dionysus in 
particular, being fitted by its enthusiastic character, and the 
orgies which adhered to it from its Thracian origin, to rival 
the religion of Cybele herself, spread rapidly among the native 
races of Asia, and then returned in altered and Asiatic shape to 
Greece and the West. The Dionysiac festivals passed into ftaly, 
and appeared to the Romans so fatal to morality and decency 
that the senate, in 186 B.c., passed a stringent decree forbiddin 
them, and they were put down, not without much bloodshed. 

In the cities newly founded by the successors of Alexander 
these new deities found abundant welcome and crowds of 
votaries. But not to the exclusion of the older Greek gods. 
The troops settled in a particular city usually came from the 
same town or district in Greece or Macedon. They often gave 
to their new home the name of the old, whence names such as 
Edessa, Cyrrhus, and Chalcis were not rare in Syria and Asia 
Minor. And they often transplanted with them the guardian 
deity of their ancestral city, Zeus or Apollo or Artemis, who 
became their protector and friend amid their new surroundings, 
‘The festal processions and ceremonies migrated with the deity. 
In particular we know, from the testimony of coins and inscrip- 
tions, that in a large number of the cities of the Hellenistic 
Asiatics games resembling the Pythia and Nemea of Hellas 
were held at stated intervals, and occupied a prominent place i 
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the energies of the people. Whether the competitors had to 
establish some claim to Hellenic parentage we know not, but in 
any case the crowds of spectators must have been mixed; and 
before all were held up the ideals of Greek athletic training 
and physical beauty. To the effeminate Asiatics there must 
have come on such occasions quite a revelation of man- 
liness and simplicity. 

Into Greece proper, in return for her population which flowed 
out, there flowed a crowd of foreign deities. Isis was especially 
welcomed at Athens, where she found many votaries. In every 
cult the more mysterious elements were made more of, and the 
brighter and more materialistic side passed by. Old statues 
which had fallen somewhat into contempt in the days of Phidias 
and Praxiteles were restored to their places and received extreme 
veneration, not as beautiful, but as old and strange. On the 
coins of the previous period the representations of deities had 
been always*the best that the die-cutter could frame, taking as 
his models the finest contemporary sculpture; but henceforth 
we often find on them strange, uncouth figures, remnants of a 
period of struggling early art, like the Apollo at Amycla, or 
the Hera of Samos. 

At the same time the recognized civic cults, with their 
ancient temples, their hereditary: orders of priesthood, their 
orthodox sacrifices and processions, grew more and more dis- 
tasteful to the many, and the desire for something more exciting 
spread further and further. There had been, even before the 
Macedonian age, among the Greeks societies called erani or 
thiasi, voluntary associations established by the concert of indi- 
viduals for the worship of foreign deities. These dissenting 
sects, if we may so term them, had a fund, supplied by the con- 
tributions of the members. ‘They erected their own shrines, 
and elected their own priests and priestesses. The state looked 
with dislike. and contempt on these societies, and their usual 
members were slaves and women. Under their auspices Sabazius 
and Cybele had become already domiciled at Athens. But after 
the time of Alexander the erani came forth from their lurking- 
places, and were an important element in Greek society. In 
the open streets might be seen processions in honour of the 
deities of Asia and Egypt, Atys and Mithras and Anubis, and 
the respectable burghers frequently found to their .horror that 
their trusted slaves, nay, their wives and daughters, were con- 
stant attendants at the secret rites which characterized the 
meetings of the erani. We are told that those rites were dis- 
graced with debauchery and the vilest excesses; it may pro- 
bably have heen so, but we must remember that similar tales 
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were told of the sacred meetings of the early Christians. Cer- 
tainly much charlatanry and imposture hid under the mask of 
the foreign religions. ‘Their priests boldly claimed a knowledge 
of the future. Under the influence of a frantic religious excite- 
ment, into which they worked themselves in the nominal 
worship of their deity, they uttered broken sentences in reply to 
the questions of their votaries, sentences which these latter 
accepted as the oracles of supernatural knowledge. And they 
professed to cure the diseases of those who applied to them by 
throwing them into a similar state of frenzy. 

Those elements in the recognized Greek religions which lent 
themselves to such a transformation became more and more 
transfigured into the likeness of the Asiatic enthusiasms. The 
mysteries of Eleusis lost their sobriety; mysterious cults like 
that of Trophonius attracted increasing crowds, and the temples 
of AEsculapius were filled with votaries hoping for the personal 
appearance and inspiration of the healing deity. 

We need say little or nothing of the history of philosophy 
during the’ Hellenistic period, because_this is a subject which 
has not been neglected like most of the phases of later Greek 
life. Mr. Grote remarks that, at the point where he closes his 
work, philosophy alone of all the productions of Greek activity 
has life in it and a career before it. All historians of philo- 
sophy spare a few pages to the successors of Plato and Aristotle, 
though the understanding of them is somewhat marred by the 
incomplete idea usually possessed of their surroundings. The 
fact is that the same change came over philosophy at this 
period as came over religion and morality, a change which may 
be expressed in its most general form when we say that the 
individual and moral point of view is substituted for the civic. 
With Plato and Aristotle a man is first a citizen and then an 
individual; with their successors he is a human being first, 
and a citizen only in the second place. His relation to his city 
is eclipsed by his relations to pleasure, to virtue, and to the order 
of the universe. 

The most complete sceptic of antiquity, Pyrrho, is said to have 
travelled to India in the train of Alexander, and to have conversed 
with the Indian gymnosophists. The story is characteristic. On 
the impulsive nature of a Greek, the reserve and self-contain- 
ment of the Brahmin would produce a great effect, and the entire 
newness of the ideas held by him as to truth and falsehood, and 
even as to right and wrong, might easily lead an admirer, if 
not to adopt these ideas, at least to lose all belief in his own. 
Thousands of Greeks, when they found the best and noblest of the 
Asiatics differing from their own traditional views of morality, 
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must have hastily leapt to the conclusion that morality is a 
matter of pure convention ; that right and wrong vary in various 
countries, and exist in the fancies of men rather than in the rela- 
tions of things. There is but a step from the belief that all 
religions are true to the belief that all religions are false, and 
in philosophy, as in religion, the experience of mankind may 
lead either to large-minded toleration or to complete scepticism. 

In the intellectual life of Athens there was still left vitality 
enough to formulate the two most complete expressions of the 
ethical ideas of the times, the doctrines of the Stoics and the 
Epicureans, towards one or the other of which all educated 
minds from that day to this have been drawn. No doubt our 
knowledge of these ‘doctrines, being largely drawn from the 
Latin writers and their Greek contemporaries, is somewhat 
coloured and unjust. With the Romans a system of philosophy 
was considered mainly in its bearing upon conduct, whence the 
ethical elements in Stoicism and Epicureanism have been by 
their Roman adherents so thrust into the foreground, that we 
have almost lost sight of the intellectual elements, which can have 
had little less importance in the eyes of the Greeks. Notwith- 
standing, the rise of the two philosophies must be held to mark 
a new era in the history of thought, an era when the importance 
of conduct was for the first time recognized by the Greeks. 

It is often observed that the ancient Greeks were more modern 
than our own ancestors of the Middle Ages. But it is less 
generally recognized how far more modern than the Greeks of 
Pericles were the Greeks of Aratus. In very many respects the 
age of Hellenism and our own age present remarkable similarity. 
In both there appears a sudden increase in the power over mate- 
rial nature, arising alike from the greater accessibility of all 
parts of the world and from the rapid development of the sciences 
which act upon the physical forces of the world. In both this 
spread of science and power acts upon religion with a dissolving 
and, if we may so speak, centrifugal force, driving some men to 
take refuge in the most conservative forms of faith, some to fly 
to new creeds and superstitions, some to drift into unmeasured 
scepticism. In both the facility of moving from place to place, 
and finding a distant home, tends to dissolve the closeness of 
civic and family life, and to make the individual rather than the 
family or the city the unit of social life. And in the family 
relations, in the character of individuals, in the state of morality, 
in the condition of art, we find at both periods similar results 
from the similar causes we have mentioned. These should be 
treated in detail, but the limits of our space compel us to be 
very brief, 
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It is well known how brilliant an assembly of scientific and 
learned men the two first Ptolemies assembled at Alexandria. 
At the Museum Euclid was professor of mathematics; Hip-— 
parchus and Eratosthenes made wonderful progress in the science 
of astronomy ; Herophilus and Erasistratus taught medicine and 
anatomy. ‘The king was ready to welcome any traveller who 
had information to give, and his emissaries penetrated India and 
Ethiopia in eager search for new facts or commercial openings. 
Astronomers, geographers, grammarians, historians, flocked to 
the Egyptian court, and their mutual friction produced in scien- 
tific matters a sharp and critical spirit such as science loves. 
Nor were there lacking engineers eager to turn the amassed 
knowledge to account. It is true that much of their ingenuity 
was employed for purposes of scientific destruction, as in the 
case of the wonderful engines which Demetrius Poliorcetes 
employed in vain against the Rhodians, and of the enormous 
war-galleys which the kings of Egypt constructed. Neverthe- 
less much progress was made in more peaceful arts. Some of 
the inventions of Archimedes were of a character to make toil 
easier all over the world. In the construction of cities a vast 
improvement took place: wide and paved streets, colonnades, 
parks, convenient agoras, took the place of the fortuitous collec- 
tions of hovels which had previously been called cities. Great 
roads, artificial havens, and canals made communication easier 
between town and town, and agriculture received an impulse 
from the importation of new seeds from the East. 

The sudden wealth of the Greeks and the sudden increase 
in their power over material nature could not but very much 
increase the ease and luxury of their lives. The grandees 
began to erect for themselves splendid palaces filled with all the 
richest produce of East and West, Etruscan bronzes and Attic 
pottery, Babylonian carpets and Coan curtains. The best artists 
painted their walls; their courts were adorned with the statues 
of great sculptors ; their gold and silver vessels were masterpieces 
of toreutic art. Soft couches and clothes of most delicate fabric 
took the place of the simple coverlets and coarse cloaks of 
the heroes of Marathon. The new Greeks ever went about 
smelling of sweet unguents, and the use of paint for the face 
and false hair was not confined to the female sex. The poorer 
citizens followed the example of luxury as best they might, the 
bounds being set by their poverty and not their will. In many 
parts of Greece comfortable inns arose at intervals on the chief 
routes for the accommodation of travellers, who were not now 
contented with a roof and some straw. The soldier, instead of 
marching barefoot like Socrates and Agesilaus, carried with 
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him a train of camp-followers of both sexes, and submitted to 
hardship only in the battle-field. Of course this luxury was 
more marked and notable among the Asiatic Greeks, but it 
affected the tone of all Hellenes just as surely as American 
customs spread into our colonies and affect ourselves. And with 
luxury there went, as always, laxity in morals and a proneness 
to the more sensual forms of vice. Their greater fineness 
of organization and better taste kept the Greeks at their 
worst from ever falling into the bestial sensuality of their 
Roman imitators; but there can be no doubt that in the 
Hellenistic age they carried a good many old Hellenic vices to 
a far higher pitch of degraded refinement, and adopted other 
vices from the conquered nations. Murder became extremely 
common when times were unsettled, and even the violation of 
temples was no longer rare. These are the blots which are so 
obvious on the period, and which too often dispose the reader to 
wish to know no more about it. Yet such a judgment is histo- 
rically unsound. A time when vice lies everywhere on the sur- 
face may be as important to the student of history as a person 
suffering from a chronic disease may be to the physiologist, and 
in both cases the defect may be accompanied by overflowing 
force and vitality in another direction. The reason of the 
general profligacy, and at the same time that which above all 
other things makes the Hellenistic Greeks seem modern to us, 
is the rise and growth among them of sentiment or sentiment- 
ality, which is nearly always the result of leisure and of com- 
fortable surroundings. Sentiment may be said to bear the same 
relation to feeling which imagination bears to fact. When a 
nation, standing on a high level of civilization, suddenly feels 
a lightening of the material cares of life, the energy of feelings 
no longer required in the daily struggle is turned into more fan- 
ciful channels, and goes out towards the distant and the imagined. 
And the introduction of imagination makes good men better and 
bad men worse, so that the extremes of morality are farther 
apart than in simpler times. The same age produces Domitian 
and Trajan, Borgia and Savonarola. Such was the case with the 
Greeks of the age after Alexander. Cleanthes and other early 
Stoics advanced above the previous level of morality, and it 
would be difficult to find a juster ruler than the first Ptolemy, 
a nobler enthusiast than the martyr Agis, or a grander woman of 
the political class than his wife Agiatis. But on the other hand 
a great number of men and women, including the greater part of 
those princes and princesses of whom alone history speaks, were 
cruel and treacherous, dead to natural feeling, and prone to 
hideous vices. But if the bulk of the people had followed the 
example 
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example of their leaders, they could never have prospered as 
they did. And certainly any who were ambitious to excel in 
virtue might now find opportunities far greater than before. 
This general enlargement of the Greek horizon is well exhibited 
in a passage of Droysen, which we cannot do better than tran- 
scribe :-— 


‘In taking a general survey of the time we must not forget amid 
the gloomy pictures of fratricidal wars, storming of towns, tyrannous 
violence, and the profligacy of courts, to cast an eye on the brighter 
side, the splendour of numberless blooming cities, the luxury of the 
most varied productions of art and manufacture, the thousand new 
enjoyments with which life is now adorned and enriched, among 
them those nobler ones ministered by the growing and fertile spread 
of a literature alike tasteful and many-sided. And this all spreading 
over the wide regions of Hellenism and binding them together. 
Think of the crowds of Dionysiac artists and their joyous wandering 
life, the festivals and games of old and new Greek cities even in the 
far East, to which are gathered together from afar festive spectators 
in common worship. As far as the colonies on the Indus and 
Jaxartes, the Greek has kinsmen and finds countrymen ; the merchant 
seeks on the Chinese frontier wares for the market of Puteoli and 
Massilia, and the bold Atolian seeks his fortune on the Ganges or 
at Meroé. Scientific men explore the distant, the past, the wonders 
of nature ; for the first time an educated research lays open the ages 
gone by, the courses of the stars, the language and literature of new 
peoples, whom of old the Greeks in their pride despised as barbarians, 
looking in stolid ignorance on their ancient monuments. In the fixed 
lights of the starry heavens, science finds for the first time means 
for measuring the earth, whose distances are now known, and whose 
great forms are surveyed and ordered. Science orders into system 
the marvellous traditions of the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Indians, 
and strives from a comparison of them to gain new results. All 
these streams of civilization, some subdued, some still raging and 
unbounded, are now united in the cauldron of Hellenistic culture 
and science, and preserved to history for all future time.’ 


In days when politics were the primary concern of the Greek 
citizen, domestic life formed only the background of his exist- 
ence, and occupied but a moderate part of his attention. But in 
Hellenistic times domestic life occupies a place by far more 
prominent, and the consequence is a great change in the family 
ties. The relation between father and son partakes less of 
authority and more of friendship. We should scarcely find, 
before Alexander’s time, so charming and cordial relations 
between father and son as existed between the elder Antigonus 
and Demetrius or between the first Seleucus and Antiochus. 
Both of the young princes we have named shared the thrones of 
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their fathers; Antiochus received at the hand of his father not 
only a kingdom but even, as a wife, his own young step-mother, 
of whom he was passionately enamoured. The position of 
women also changed unmistakably, and on the whole improved. 
There were in Syria and Egypt princesses, who sometimes 
became queens, and occupied in the world of Greek society 
such a position, as women had never before held. A number 
of cities, Laoglicea, Berenice, Apamea, Arsinoé, and the rest, 
were named after them. The respect which they exacted 
tended to raise their whole sex. In the laxity of the time a 
position scarcely inferior to that of queens was occupied by 
the leading Hetzre, who disposed of cities and made wars by 
the favour of their admirers. Lamia exacted tribute on her 
own account from the rich burghers of Athens, Glycera required 
those who approached her to prostrate themselves in the Oriental 
fashion, to Pythionice a temple and altar were erected at Athens 
as to an impersonation of Aphrodite. The splendid success of 
these female soldiers of fortune caused a host of the most able 
Greek women, even the daughters of citizens, to follow in their 


steps. 

The best of these Hetzre were, if we may trust Athenzus, 
sufficiently disreputable, yet it can hardly be doubted that their 
influence on the whole raised the position of their sex. Professor 
Helbig has well pointed out that it is in the Macedonian 
period of Greek history, that we find the beginnings of gallantry 
between the sexes in the modern sense of the word. Berenice, 
wife of the first Ptolemy, had a regular following of poets who 
were ever singing her praises ; the hair of her younger namesake 
was by a conspiracy of astronomers and poets raised to heaven, 
and gave its name to a constellation. Theocritus sends to the 
wife of Nicias at Miletus a spindle as a present, accompanied by 
a set of verses. The rude savage Polyphemus becomes in the 
Idyl of Theocritus a sentimental lover, who longs to kiss the 
white hand of his mistress Galatea, and is so far advanced in 
the lore of courtship, that when the lady makes advances by 
pelting him with apples he pretends not to see, in order to 
rouse her love by neglect. It would appear that flattery and 
attention on the part of men aroused in women all the arts of 
coquetry. Gallantry on the one hand and coquetry on the 
other may not be the highest form of sexual relations, but they 
indicate an advance from the time when women were either 
household drudges or slaves kept for the indulgence of appetite. 
According to Pericles and his contemporaries, all outside the 
walls of her house should be a closed world to a woman; but 
we find Phila, wife of Demetrius Poliorcetes, undertaking a 
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diplomatic mission on behalf of her husband; and at Alex- 
andria we hear of female poets and painters, and even a woman, 
Histiza, who writes a learned topographical commentary on 
the Iliad. How much liberty the wives of the citizens of 
Alexandria enjoyed appears from the Idyl of Theocritus, which 
represents Gorgo and Praxinoé as going, attended only by a 
maid, to the festival of Adonis, exchanging lively banter with 
the passers-by, and in a crush accepting the protection of a 
friendly stranger. 

It will probably occur to the reader that our remarks as to 
the altered status of women are not borne out fully by what 
remains of the new Attic comedy. This is to some extent the 
case; the change took place earliest in the great cities of Asia 
and Egypt; perhaps latest of all in Athens, where a vast mass 
of feeling and tradition had to be encountered. Cultivated men 
of the world, like Menander and Philemon, did not concern 
themselves much with new movements in society, unless they 
offered them a chanee for ridicule. But they seem to have 
violently attacked the growth of Oriental superstitions, and, if 
we knew more of their works, we might find that some of the 
shafts of their ridicule were directed against innovating women. 

It is well pointed out by Helbig that one circumstance in 
which we may trace the growing sentiment of the age is the rise 
of a love of nature of a character new to the Hellenic mind. 
As long as the Greeks lived in the full enjoyment of their own 
beautiful country, their love for the face of nature was a feeling 
which existed, but of which they were scarcely conscious; but 
when they were cooped up in great cities in the plains of Asia 
and Africa, that love became a sentiment and a longing. Their 
desire for nature, being no longer satisfied with daily enjoyment, 
led them to resort to the practice of forming artificial parks, in 
which the scattered beauties of nature were gathered as it were 
into a nosegay. Such practice was not new in Asia, where the 
great kings of Babylon and Persia had long ago stilled the 
same want in the same manner, but it was new to Hellenes. 
Antioch on the Orontes became celebrated for its splendid park, 
Alexandria was full of open squares, and the west end of the 
city of detached houses and pleasant gardens. The same taste 
may be traced in the contemporary poetry, more especially in that 
of Theocritus, and even in the painting of contemporary vases, 
in which landscapes begin to appear, not quite conventionally 
treated, but showing touches fresh from nature. Kindred to this 
is the love of hunting, which is far more prominent among the 
Successors of Alexander than in the previous age. 

With the sentiment for nature realism in art goes — 
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In the statues of the school of Lysippus the portrayal of the 
different parts of the body is complete ; there is a careful ren- 
dering of muscles, sinews, veins, and fat. Lysistratus, the brother 
of Lysippus, was the first to take moulds of the faces which he 
intended to represent. The portraits of the time before Alexander 
are treated ideally, and individual traits smoothed down. Even 
of Alexander himself we possess no representation which is not 
very highly idealized ; but of the Greek princes who succeeded 
him we possess a gallery of portraits, in which every individual 
character is brought into the strongest relief, sometimes, one 
would think, even exaggerated. Of the pictures of the same 
period we have descriptions which show that they were ex- 
tremely realistic. Thus we are told that in the picture of 
Apelles, which represented Alexander holding a thunderbolt, 
the hand and the thunderbolt seemed to stand out from the 
picture. All sorts of new subjects were chosen, such as a Dutch 
painter might have envied; Methe drinking out of a glass 
through which her face showed; Aphrodite looking into the 
shield of Ares and seeing the reflection of her own form. When 
the Greek artists of the fifth century had to represent Persians 
or Amazons, they could only indicate their nationality by a 
modification of dress ; the bodily forms remained the same ; but 
when the sculptors of Pergamus were called on to represent their 
king’s victories over the Gauls, they proceeded in a very dif- 
ferent manner. Their study of nature and knowledge of anatomy 
enabled them to see that the frame of the northern barbarians 
was of ruder and less symmetrical build than that of the Greeks, 
‘and led them to supply to art quite a new series of bodily 
shapes. The same truth to nature is clear in the terra-cottas of 
the period, of which a large number have reached England from 
Tanagra in Beeotia. 

There are many more phases of Hellenistic life over which, 
did space permit, we would gladly linger. We have not yet 
said a word about the relations of the Jews to the successors of 
Alexander, and the partial subjugation of their spirit by that 
of the Hellenes. e have not touched on the history of the 
Greek cities of Italy and Sicily, or on the immense influence 
exercised by Hellenism on Rome. These and many other such 
matters we must pass by in silence. Perhaps it was rash to 
attempt to compress into a short review a statement of the 
leading characteristics of all the eastern world for a period of 
two or three centuries. Our only justification is the desire to 
call more general attention to a period of history, with regard to 
which the general level of knowledge is very low, and yet which 
is remarkably full of instruction for modern times. 
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Art. V.—1l. Aus Metternich’s nachgelassenen Papieren. Her- 
ausgegeben von dem Sohne des Staatkanzlers Fiirsten Richard 
Metternich-Winneburg. Geordnet und zusammengestellt 
von Alfons v. Klinkowstrém. Autorisirte Deutsche Original- 
Ausgabe. Erster Theil: von der Geburt Metternich’s bis 
zum Wiener Congress (1773-1815). Wien, 1880. 

2. Mémoires, Documents et Ecrits divers, laissés par le Prince de 
Metternich, Chancelier de Cour et d' Etat. Publiés par son 
Fils, le Prince Richard de Metternich. Classés et réunis par 
M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Premiere Partie: depuis la Nais- 
sance de Metternich jusqu’au Congres de Vienne (1773-1815). 
Paris, 1880. 

3. Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1815. Edited by Prince 
Richard Metternich. The Papers classified and arranged by 
M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. London, 1880.* 


RINCE METTERNICH, whose Memoirs have recently 
been published simultaneously in three languages, was 
conspicuous amongst the illustrious band of statesmen by whom, 
between sixty-five and seventy years ago, the politics of Europe 


were guided or controlled. Their times were exceptional— 
pregnant with momentous events, destined to become land- 
marks in history ; and the men were on a par with the times. 
It was they who planned the grand concentrated movement which 
crushed Napoleon: their work commenced where the victorious 
generals left off ; and on them devolved the task of restoration and 
reconstruction, when the revolutionary spirit was tamed down, 
when the tide of conquest was rolled back, when (to borrow the 
beautiful imagery of Canning) ‘the spires and turrets of 
ancient establishments began to reappear above the subsiding 
wave ;’— 
‘The world is out of joint, oh, cursed spite! 
That ever I was born to set it right.’ 


This, it may be taken for granted, was not their mode of 





* As ihe French and English versions profess to be literal, we are at a loss to 
account for the three varieties of title-page. In the preface to what is termed 
‘Authorized German Original Edition,’ Prince Richard Metternich, the editor, 
states that the writings or fragments of writing (Schriftstiicke) left by his father, 
were part in German, part in French, and that the whole are published in this 
edition in the language in'which they were written, with the exception of the 
autobiography; the French portions of which are —_ in German for the sake 
of uniformity; an insufficient reason for what strikes us to be an unsatisfactory 
arrangement. 
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looking at things. A disjointed world was their appropriate 
field of action. It was their chosen vocation to remodel states, 
to strengthen or replace dynasties, to parcel out territories, to 
round the dominions of their royal or imperial masters with 
supreme indifference to popular feelings or nationalities ; and 
Prince Metternich was in his glory, at his proudest and highest, 
when = the Congress of Vienna) he stood the centre figure of 
the brilliant group comprising (besides emperors and kings) such 
men as Talleyrand, Nesselrode, Pozzo di Borgo, Hardenberg, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, Wellington, Castlereagh, and Gentz. 

He was admirably suited by birth, social position, character, 
tone of mind, and training for his post. Born in the purple, 
a noble of the highest class, he was grand seigneur to his finger 
ends. He naturally wished to perpetuate the state of things 
in which his lot was so happily cast. He dreaded change: 
he was always on the reactionary side, and his voice was uni- 
formly raised in favour of peace, order, and stability. He 
could understand the claim of a monarch to a detached pro- 
vince or a slice of a neighbouring kingdom ; but, from his point 
of view, the claim of a people to independence or self-govern- 
ment was irrational and inadmissible on the face of it. 

Autocracy flavoured by aristocracy, an irresponsible sove- 
reign, if possible an emperor, with hereditary nobles for 
ministers, formed his beau-ideal of a constitution and a govern- 
ment. He had the singular good fortune, during the greater 
part of his career, of serving and representing an emperor 
whose views and principles were, or could easily be brought, in 
complete accordance with his own. Between them, they 
managed to restore a shattered empire, to take an effective part 
in the war of liberation, and to patch up a continental system 
bearing some external resemblance to that which bound Europe 
loosely together prior to 1792. But the revolutionary spirit, 
which he fancied he had quelled, burst out again with irrepres- 
sible force before he died : he was one of its most distinguished 
victims ; and we are lost in wonder at the unbroken self-com- 
placency with which he frequently reverts to the distinctive 
features of his policy, and declares that he never did anything 
which he would not do again under the circumstances. 

In conversation with Varnhagen von Ense, at Baden in 1834, 
he spoke thus :— 


‘The principles I adopted from the beginning of my career have 
been tested by all my experience of life and affairs, and I can confi- 
dently assert that, during twenty-five years that I have been at the 
head of the Cabinet, I have had nothing to regret. . . . Where all 
is tottering and changing, it is before all things necessary sat 
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should be something fixed somewhere, to which the waverer may 

cling—where the erratic may find a resting point. I have been that 

something, that principle of permanence and stability. 
* ” * * 


~ 

‘I am the man of truth, and I have no cause to fear the light of 
day. I can stand by everything I have said, and render an account 
of everything I have done. There is no debate or discussion in which 
I could not cheerfully engage. It is my greatest disadvantage, that 
my labours remain secret in the narrow circle of Cabinets: I should 
only gain by publicity. So far as I am personally concerned, I do 
not shun the parliamentary tribune—I should even wish for it—if 
I nevertheless hate it, that is for reasons inherent in the thing.’* 


He used much the same language to Mr. Ticknor in 1835, 
declaring that lying (mensonge) was his detestation, that he had 
never deceived anybody, and that this was the reason why 
he had not a personal enemy in the world. In the Preface 
(Erklérung) to the Memoirs, dated December, 1844, he says :— 


‘My life belongs to the time in which it has passed. 

‘That time is an epoch in the history of the world; it was a period 
of transition! In such periods the older edifice is already destroyed, 
though the new is not yet in existence; it has to be reared, and the 
men of the time play the part of builders. 

‘ Architects present themselves on all sides: not one, however, is 
permitted to see the work concluded; for that the life of man is too 
short. Happy the man who can say of himself, that he has not run 
counter to the Eternal Right. This testimony my conscience does not 
deny me.’ 

* . * . . 

‘My life was one of the most active in a time morbid with ill- 
regulated activity. This narrative shows that from my earliest youth 
to the thirty-sixth year of a burdensome ministry, when I write these 
lines, I have not lived one hour to myself. 

‘A spectator of the order of things before the Revolution in French 
society, and an observer of or a participator in all the circumstances, 
which accompanied and followed the overthrow of that order, of all 
my contemporaries I now stand alone on the lofty stage, on which 
neither my will nor my inclination placed me. 

‘I claim therefore the right and the duty to point out to my 
descendants the course by which alone the conscientious man can 
withstand the storm of time. This course I have indicated by the 
motto I have chosen as the symbol of my conviction, for myself and 
my descendants: “Truz SrrenerH ums iv Rieutr” ; save this, all is 
transitory.’t 





* ‘Denkwiirdigkeiten und vermischte Schriften,’ vol. viii. p. 114. 

+ Preface, English translation. In our quotations we have made free use of 
the English version, which, although not so literal as could be wished, fairly 
teflects, upon the whole, the meaning and spirit of the original. Simil 
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Similar appeals to conscience are plentifully interspersed 
in all parts of the work, accompanied by solemn avowals of 
entire freedom from ambition. The effect is the reverse of 
favourable. ‘Iam strongly disposed to believe that you have 
spoken the truth,’ remarked Oldbuck to Edie Ochiltree, ‘ the 
rather that you have not made any of those obtestations of the 
superior powers, which I observe you and your comrades always 
make use of when you mean to deceive folks.’ On the same 
principle, we should have been more disposed to believe in the 
candour and conscientiousness of the veteran diplomatist if he 
had been more sparing of the professions habitual to his craft ; 
and he could hardly have been ignorant that the flattering testi- 
monials he gave himself were very far indeed from being counter- 
signed by his contemporaries. At the same time, Talleyrand’s 
well-known sarcasm must be taken with many grains of allow- 
ance ;* and, looking either to external or internal evidence, we 
should say that the most important of the Prince’s revelations 
may be accepted as sound materials for history. Indeed many of 
them have been so accepted by anticipation: for example, the 


_ famous interyiew with Napoleon at Dresden in 1813, the most 


interesting particulars of which were freely communicated at the 
time :— 

‘The epoch which I have especially considered is that between 
1810 and 1815; for that period was the most important in my life, 
and it bears the same stamp in the history of the world. The direc- 
tion was then given to the forms which things afterwards assumed. 
Proofs of this exist in the State archives; but they contain only the 
results, and contribute little towards throwing light on the process 


by which those results were brought about; for in the years 1813, 


1814, and 1815, the monarchs and the leaders of the Cabinets were 
mostly in the same locality.’ 


The oral communications which passed between him and the 
monarchs or leaders of Cabinets at this epoch, as well as the 
degree of influence which he exercised, must be considered in 
connexion with what may be termed the training passages of 
his life, which he briefly recapitulates, beginning with his 
birth and education, and saying absolutely nothing about his 
genealogy. 

Clemens Wenzel Neponne Lothar von Metternich-Winne- 
burg was born at Coblenz, in 1773, the eldest son of Count 
(afterwards Prince) Francis George. He and a younger brother 





* Comparing Metternich with Mazarin, Talleyrand said: ‘J’y trouve poneme 
2 redire. Le cardinal trompait, mais il ne mentait . Or, M. de Metternic 
ment toujours et ne trompe jamais.’ The saying, ‘ L’ Autriche triche,’ dates from 
his Ministry, 
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went through the ordinary studies of the Gymnasium under the 
guidance of a priest till 1788, when (in his fifteenth year) he 
was sent to the University of Strasburg, then in high repute. 
e Bonaparte, who had been quartered there with the artillery 


e regiment in which he held his first commission, had just left. 

e They had the same professors for mathematics and fencing, and 

is as Metternich was passing through Strasburg in 1808, his old 

le fencing-master came to him to recal the circumstance, adding, 

le ‘I hope that my two pupils, the Emperor of the French and the : 
e Austrian Ambassador at Paris, will not take it into their heads 

3 to cross swords with each other.’ Metaphorically speaking, they ¢ 
I frequently crossed swords. He takes credit to himself for not j 
4 being infected by the revolutionary spirit, catching as it was, ' 
Ss during the two years he passed at Strasburg, where one of his 4: 
“i tutors ended by becoming a terrorist, and the other (a priest 

ve and Professor of Canon Law) by forswearing religion altogether. 

r His father was Austrian Ambassador at Frankfort in 1790, 

0 


when the coronation of Leopold II. took place, and he him- 
self, having only just attained his seventeenth year, was chosen 
st by the Catholic Imperial Courts of the Westphalian Bench to 
he be their master of the ceremonies :— 


‘The coronation of a Roman emperor at Frankfort was certainly 
one of the most impressive and splendid spectacles in the world. 
fe, Everything, down to the most trifling details, spoke to the mind and i 
4 heart through the force of tradition and the bringing together of so 
much splendour. Yet a painful feeling overshadowed the marvellous 
picture then presented by the city of Frankfort. A conflagration, 
as which grew with each day, laid waste the neighbouring kingdom. 
Thoughtful men already saw the influence which this must, sooner or 
later, exercise beyond the boundaries of France.’ 


h His formal education was not yet over, although he had made © 
~ his first step in public life. He went from Frankfort to the 
: University of Mayence to study law :— 


in 
of ‘My residence in Mayence was of the greatest use to me, and had a he 
Lis decided influence on my life. My time was divided between my “ 
sis studies and intercourse with a society as distinguished for intellectual 
superiority as for the social position of its members. At that time 4 

“_ Mayence and Brussels were the rendez-vous for French emigrants of 

t the higher classes, whose exile was voluntary, not forced as it soon 
- afterwards became, and who had not as yet to struggle with poverty. 
ond In my intercourse with the élite of this society, I learned to know the 
m defects of the old régime; the occurrences, too, of each day taught 
ic me into what crimes and absurdities a nation necessarily falls, when 


om it undermines the foundations of the social edifice. I learned to esti- 
mate the difficulty of erecting a society on new foundations, when the 
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old are destroyed. In this way also I came to know the French,— 
to understand them and to be understood by them.’ 


This was no idle boast. His knowledge of the French, his 
keen insight into their national peculiarities, was subsequently 
shown in so marked a manner as to compel the reluctant admis- 
sion of Napoleon. Feeling, he continues, that the Revolution 
would be the adversary he should have to fight, he set himself 
to study the enemy and to know the way about his camp. He 
attended lectures and mixed with professors and students of all 
shades, ‘carefully watching the effect of the seductive principles 
to which many youthful minds fell victims.’ The historian, 
Nicholas Voght, whose friendship he zealously cultivated, thus 
addressed him at this period :— 


‘* Your intellect and your heart are on the right road; keep 
to it also in practical life, the lessons of History will guide you. 
Your career, however long it may be, will not enable you to see the 
end of the conflagration which is destroying the great neighbouring 
kingdom. If you do not wish to expose yourself to reproaches, never 
leave the straight path. You will see many so-called great men pass 
by you with swift strides ; let them pass, but do not deviate from your 
path. You will overtake them, if only because you must cross them 
on their way back!” The good man was right.’ 


In July, 1792, he was present at the coronation of the Emperor 
Francis (the Second of Germany and subsequently the First of 
Austria) in the same capacity as at the corresponding ceremony 
in 1790; and at a grand banquet in celebration of the event he 
opened the ball with the young Princess Louise of Mecklenburg, 
afterwards Queen of Prussia. When the coronation was over, 
the Emperor and most of the German Princes repaired to 
Mayence, where the Elector held his Court, then reputed the 
most luxurious in Germany. It was crowded with French emi- 
grants, who, Metternich thought, were in a great measure 
answerable for the fatuity which led to the invasion of France. 
They were confident that the allied army had only to appear on 
the frontiers, and the sans-culottes would lay down their arms. 
‘Frenchmen of that day did not at all comprehend the Revolu- 
tion, and I do not believe that, with few exceptions, they ever 
succeeded in doing so.’ Despite of bad organization, and the 
incapacity of a commander whose military reputation was 
founded simply on a flattering speech of Frederick the} Great, 
Metternich entertained no doubt that if the Duke of Brunswick, 
instead of losing time in Champagne, had marched straight to 
Paris, he would have effected an entrance. ‘What would have 
been the consequence of such a success it is difficult to deter- 

mine, 
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mine, but for my part I feel convinced that the Revolution 
would not have been suppressed.’ 

He passed his vacations at Brussels with his father, who filled 
there a position equivalent to the Premiership of the Austrian 
Netherlands ; and, in his eagerness to see everything that was 
stirring, he was present at almost all the operations of the siege 
of Valenciennes in 1793 :— 


‘I had therefore the opportunity of observing war very closely ; and 
it is to be wished that all those who are called upon to take a leading 
part in the business of the State could learn in the same school. In 
the course of my long public life I have often had reason to congratu- 
late myself upon the experience thus gained.’ 


In the winter of 1793 he accompanied the Vicomte Desan- 
droins, charged with a mission to the English Government, to 
London, where he speedily came to know Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, Grey, and many other leading personages. He fol- 
lowed with attention the Hastings’ Trial, and frequented the 
sittings of Parliament as much as possible, with the view of 
gaining an acquaintance with its mechanism, which, he says, 
was not without use in his subsequent career. Whilst thus 
a he was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to the 

ague :— 


‘This circumstance becoming known in London, procured me 
admission to a sphere of society generally unapproachable for a young 
man of one-and-twenty. I came to know the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Regent, then at last King with the title of George IV. Our 
relations, begun at this time, lasted during the prince’s whole life. 
Great dissensions at this period divided the Royal family of England. 
The Prince of Wales had taken up the side of the Opposition. My 
youth restrained me from expressing the profound disapproval which 
his conduct produced in me; but I took one day the opportunity of 
saying a word to him on the subject, of which he reminded me thirty 
years afterwards, and added, “ You were very right, then !”’ 


He unluckily missed being present at a naval action as 
well as a siege. Amply — with letters of recom- 
mendation to the authorities at Portsmouth, he repaired there to 
witness the departure of the fleet under Admiral (afterwards 
Lord) Howe, which was about to convoy several hundreds of 
merchantmen bound for the East and West Indies. On hearing 
that the French fleet had left Brest, and that an encounter was 
probable, he earnestly pressed the Admiral, whose guest he was, 
to let him remain on board on the chance of witnessing the en- 
gagement. ‘ The King,’ said the Admiral, ‘ told me to let you see 
everything ; but I have to send you back alive, and I — 
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take upon myself to expose you to the dangers of a sea-fight.’ 
In the ensuing action, the famous first of June, the Admiral’s 
ship bore the brunt of the battle, and the greater part of the 
crew were killed or disabled. 

His embassy to the Netherlands was cut short by the French 
conquest of Holland ; and the left bank of the Rhine, on which 
most of the Metternich estates lay, was occupied by the French, 
who paid no respect to property, public or private. It was 
necessary, therefore, to turn to the family estates in Bohemia, 
which had brought in little during the last century. They had 
now to be made the most of. He was despatched to carry out the 
required measures on the spot, and found on his return to 
Vienna, after two months’ absence, that a marriage had been 
projected for him with the granddaughter and heiress of Prince 
Kaunitz, the Minister. More, it would seem, to oblige his 
parents, than from personal inclination to a tie for which he 
thought himself too young, he fell in with their arrangements, 
and the marriage was celebrated on Sept. 27, 1795, at Austerlitz. 
Then comes a characteristic passage :— 


‘I have already said that the public service presented no attractions 
for me. I had determined to remain in private life, and to devote my 
time to the cultivation of the sciences. At the time of which I speak 
fortune seemed to favour my inclinations, and I made a plan for myself, 
which I was not permitted to carry out. 

‘I must also acquaint my readers with other causes which kept me 
aloof from public affairs. Although still young, placed in a position 
which allowed me to observe from the highest point of view the course 
of the greatest events, I found that they were not conducted as they 
ought to have been. “ Les affaires, ce sont les hommes ;” affairs are 
only the expression of the faculties or the weaknesses of men, of their 
inclinations and their errors, their virtues and their vices. Jnac- 
cessible to prejudice, and seeking only the truth in everything, my 
modesty did not allow me to find fault with persons in power if I was 
not satisfied with what I saw; on the contrary, I ascribed to the 
weakness of my own understanding and to my inexperience the feeling 
which forced me to disapprove of the course they had taken. But 
neither inclination nor duty led me to acquire the necessary experience. 
My particular vocation seemed to me to be the cultivation of the 
sciences, especially of the exact and physical, which suited my 
taste particularly. I loved the fine arts too, so that nothing aroused 
in me the desire to put my freedom into fetters. The diplomatic 
career might certainly flatter my ambition, but during all my life I 
have never been accessible to this feeling.’ 


He diligently attended lectures on Geology, Chemistry, and 
Physics; and the progress of medical science ’ particularly 
attracted him. ‘ Man and his life seemed to me to be objects 

worthy 
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worthy of study. Iwas happy in this scientific circle, and 
allowed the Revolution to rage and rave without feeling any 
call to contend with it. It pleased Providence afterwards to 
rule quite otherwise.’ The first intervention of Providence in 
this direction was his appointment as agent or representative 
of the Courts of the Westphalian Collegium to the abortive 
Congress of Rastadt, which his father attended as First Pleni- 
potentiary of the Empire. He was detained there a year and 
ahalf (from December 1797 to June 1799), occupied with 
matters which had hardly the semblance of serious affairs, and 
amusing himself as he best could with the mixed society amongst 
which he was officially thrown. His impressions are given in 
his letters to his wife. After saying that Bonaparte (who was 
absent most of the time) never went out without seven or eight 
aides-de-camp, ‘all very well dressed, and he with all the seams 
of his uniform embroidered,’ the caustic observer contrasts the 
French Deputies with their future master :— 


*‘ December 9.—This is the second time that I have been going to 
dine with the French deputies, and at the last moment they have sent 
excuses to M. de Cobenzl. Ideclare that in all my life I never saw 
such ill-conditioned animals. They see no one, are sealed up in 
their apartments, and are more savage than white bears. Good God! 
how this nation is changed! . . . All these fellows have coarse muddy 
shoes, great blue pantaloons, a vest of blue or of all colours, peasant’s 
handkerchiefs, either silk or cotton, round the neck, the hair long, 
black, and dirty, and the hideous head crowned by an enormous hat 
with a great red feather. One would die of fright, I believe, if one 
met the best clothed of them in awood. They have a sullen air, and 
seem more discontented with themselves than with anyone else.’ 


On December 22, 1797, he writes :-— 


‘All they dream of in France at this moment is a descent on 
England. The wildest projects are formed, and it appears to me that 
those that are the least so are quite impossible. A certain man 
Tillorier thinks of going over in a balloon; another, named Garnier, 
proposes elastic skates; a third pretends to have invented a species 
of boat to pass under the water without being seen; and the fourth, 
the maddest of all, would have guns made to carry fifty leagues 
which shall destroy England from French batteries. You may think 
these are the plans of some madmen—not atall; these are the project- 
makers of the day. They say that Bonaparte received in one day 
more than two thousand projects, plans and letters, directly he arrived 
in Paris.’ 


Human folly is infinite. When the expedition to the Crimea 
in 1854 was announced, the wildest projects and suggestions 
poured in upon Lord Raglan and the Duke of Newcastle: 


amongst 
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amongst others, one for taking Sebastopol with bows and 
arrows.* A passage in a conjugal epistle places Metternich 
in an entirely new light. It was with a start of surprise that 
we suddenly found ourselves confronted by the image of the 
embryo statesman with a fiddle under his chin or conducting an 
orchestra with a roll of music in his hand—in fact, cumulating 
gifts which Themistocles treated as incompatible :— 


‘ We had a concert yesterday, at which I played a good deal. One 
of the Envoys of the Empire has a young man here with him who has 
a very considerable talent for the violin, and who will be a perfect 
master of it, if he applies himself; we arranged a concert for him 
with some amateurs, and the public paid a small sum for admission. 
The music was well chosen, «nd the concert perfect, so that everyone 
was astonished. I conducted the orchestra in the symphonies and 
the concerted pieces, and I played a quartett with the hero of the 
evening and two amateurs, which was so good that everyone talks of 
it to-day. It was about the pleasantest evening I have passed in 
Rastadt, for I like extremely (a la folie) to play music.’ 


On his return to Vienna he resumed his former manner of 
life, cultivating intellectual society and frequenting by prefer- 
ence houses like the Prince de Ligne’s and the Princess de 
Liechtenstein’s, where he was sure of good conversation :— 


‘Sometimes I waited on the Emperor, who let no opportunity slip 
of reproaching me with what he called my indolence. One day when 
I had been speaking of my views on this subject, he said to me, “You 
live as I should be happy to live in your place! Hold yourself ready 
for my orders, that is all I require of you for the present.”’ 


He speaks in the strongest terms of the weakness and vacilla- 
tion of the Austrian Cabinet during the first ten years of the 
conflict with France. These reached their height with the Peace 
of Luneville (1801), on the conclusion of which Baron Thugut, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, retired, and was temporarily 
succeeded by Count (afterwards Prince) Trautmannsdorff; one 
of whose first acts was to send for Metternich to tell him that 
the Emperor now required his services, and gave him the choice 
of being Minister at Dresden or Copenhagen, or remaining at 
home as Minister for Bohemia to the German Reichstag. 


‘I begged him to allow me to think over the matter, and betook 
myself to the Emperor. I laid before his Majesty openly my ideas 





* Speaking of the arrangement of Lord Raglan’s oo, Mr. Kinglake says : 


* Not less —* ranged and easy to find, is the rival scheme of the enthusiastic 
nosologist who advised that the Russians should be destroyed by the action of 
malaria, and the elaborate na oem of the English general who submitted a plan 
for taking Sebastopol with bows and arrows. —{ The Invasion of the Crimea—The 
Sources of the Narrative.) 
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as to my future life, and the talents I believe myself to possess, and 
those which I could not lay claim to. The Emperor received my 
professions with his accustomed kindness; but when he appealed to 
my patriotism, I yielded to his will. “Your Majesty,” said I, 
“desires that I should enter a sphere for which I believe I have no 
vocation ; I submit to your commands. I pray your Majesty never 
to doubt my will, but to distrust my capabilities. I will make the 
attempt, and your Majesty will permit me to retire from the service 
when, as I fear, the day comes that I shall not answer your expecta- 
tions.” The Emperor answered with a smile: “ He who cherishes 
such fears is not in danger of injuring the public service. I promise 
you to be the first to tell you if you are found on the wrong road.”’ 

He decides for the embassy to Dresden as a post of observation 
which might be turned to good account, and here, unable (he 
says) to do anything by halves and, once a diplomatist, deter- 
mined to be one thoroughly, he pauses to state the principles 
on which his political life has been based. ‘This statement 
will serve to clear up many points in the history of my time 
and explain my own actions.’ This statement (occupying four 
pages) strikes us to be little better than a collection of common- 
places. We learn absolutely nothing from it. In her clever 
and amusing book, ‘ Vienna and the Austrians,’ Mrs. Trollo 
reports a conversation with Prince Metternich in 1838 : ‘ While 
talking of some of the strange blunders that had occasionally 
been made by politicians, he said, as nearly as I can recollect 
and translate the words (for he conversed with me in French) : 
“T believe that the science of government might be reduced to 
principles as certain as those of chemistry, if men, instead of 
theorizing, would only take the trouble patiently to observe the 
uniform results of similar combinations of circumstances.” ’” 

In noticing this passage in our review of her book, we sug- 
gested that the combinations of circumstances never are similar 
any more than human faces are alike, and that what he recom- 
mends, ‘ instead of theorizing,’ is neither more nor less than 
theorizing. Thinking it improbable that he could have talked 
in this style, we came to the conclusion that Mrs. Trollope had 
misunderstood him. But that we did her an injustice is clear 
from the paragraph, with which he prefaces the alleged exposition 
of his system, in the Memoirs : 


‘Here I may be allowed to propound the few principles to which I 
have reduced the science commonly known by the name of Politics 
and Diplomacy. Politics is the science of the vital interests of States 
in the highest sphere. \ Since, however, an isolated State no longer 
exists, and is only to be found in the annals of the heathen world or 
in the abstractions of so-called philosophers— thus the society of States, 
this existing condition of the present world, has always been kept in 
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view. Thus, then, has every State, besides its particular interests, also 
interests which are common to it with other States, whether in their 
totality or in separate groups. The great axioms of political science 
are deduced from the knowledge of the true political interests of all 
States: in these general interests rests the security for their existence, 
whilst the individual interests,—to which the daily or transitory 
political movements occasionally lend a great importance, and the 
promotion of which constitutes political wisdom in the eyes of a rest- 
less and shortsighted policy,—possess only a relative and secondary 
worth.’ 


It is new to us that there is or ever was a science com- 
monly known by the name of Politics and Diplomacy, nor 
does it simplify a branch of knowledge which from its very 
nature is incapable of scientific treatment, to be told that ‘ the 
great axioms of political science are deduced from the knowledge 
of the true political interests of all States.’ Then what are these 
great axioms? According to the Prince, they are that each 
State has two interests—its individual or separate interest, and 
the general interest which it has in common with the great 
family of States :— 


‘History teaches us that whenever the separate come into conflict 
with the general interests of a state, and the latter are neglected or 
mistaken in the zealous and exclusive prosecution of the former, this 
is to be regarded as an exceptional or unhealthy state of things, whose 
development or speedy amendment ultimately decides the destiny of 
the State, that is, its impending decline or its recuperative prosperity.’ 


In the ancient world, he continues, the separate interest was 
paramount, the selfish policy prevailed. In the modern, the 


comity of nations and regard for the general interest are the 
rule :— 


‘The establishment of international relations upon the basis of 
reciprocity, under the guarantee of respect for acquired rights, and 
the conscientious observance of plighted faith, constitute, at the 
present day, the essence of politics, of which diplomacy is only the 
daily application. Between the two there exists, in my opinion, the 
same difference as between science and art. Just as men daily 
transgress the laws of civil society, nations only too often act in 
opposition to the eternal precepts which govern their connection. 
The faults of nien and the faults of states are subject to the same 
punishments ; their whole difference lies in the gravity of the offence, 
which is proportionate to the individual importance of the offenders. 

‘ When we master these truths, what becomes of the self-seeking 
policy, of the policy of fantasy or of miserable greed, and especially 
of that which seeks profit apart from the simplest rules of right ; 
which mocks at the plighted word, and, in short, rests solely on the 
usurpations of force or craft?’ 

. This 
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This doctrine has been familiar enough to speculative 
politicians at all times, whatever may become of it when it has 
to be put in practice. Mr. Gladstone’ reverted to it as of long 
standing more than once in his recent speeches.* Why, then, 
should Prince Metternich claim a monopoly of it, or set up as 
the Pharisee statesman on the strength of it :— 


‘After this confession of faith, it may be conceived what I have 
always thought of politicians of the stamp or, if you will, of the 
value of a Richelieu, a Mazarin, a Talleyrand, a Canning, a Capo 
@Istria, or a Haugwitz, and so many more or less famous names. 
Resolved not to walk in their steps, and despairing of opening a path 
in harmony with my own conscience, I naturally preferred not to 
throw myself into those great political affairs, in which I had far more 
prospect of succumbing materially than of succeeding: I say mate- 
tially, for I have never been afraid of failing morally. The man of 
public life has always at command a sure resource against this 
danger, that is—retirement.’ 


As he held office for nearly half a century, and did not retire 
till Vienna was too hot to hold him (in 1848), the inevitable in- 
ference is that during the whole time he was conscientiously 
carrying out his principles, abiding by the broad rules of right 
and wrong—of justice between man and man, and rigidly subordi- 
nating the separate interests of Austria to the general interests 
of Europe, of mankind. How far he was under a most extra- 
ordinary self-delusion, or carried away by a confirmed habit 
of self-laudation, will appear as we proceed. Let him tell 
his own story, and it will then be for an impartial posterity to 
judge whether he uniformly abided by the moral laws which 
were systematically set aside by the Richelieus, Mazarins, 
Talleyrands, and Cannings. 

He remained at Dresden as ambassador till 1803, when he 
was transferred to Berlin, where the important duty devolved 
upon him of persuading Prussia to co-operate with Austria 
and Russia, instead of waiting to fight Napoleon single- ° 
handed. The fatuity which then ruled the Prussian counsels 
is well known. It was not till after the victory of Austerlitz 
that she came into the field to be well-nigh annihilated at 
Jena, when, Metternich thinks, Napoleon reached the summit 





* «Public policy should be conducted on those principles which constitute 
virtue in private life. Do not listen to those who set up doctrines which are 
dangerous to the peace of the world; be sure that no man can rely upon any 
eee security for his own rights unless he respects the rights of his neigh- 

urs; and no nation can ever be safe in the position it holds among nations, 
however great and however imposing, unless it recognizes those principles of 
— and equality which bind together the nations of the world.’—‘ ‘Times,’ 
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of his power. ‘Two months before this battle (October 1806) 
Metternich, when about to exchange Berlin for Petersburg, had 
been installed at Paris as ambassador, his appointment to this 
post having been suggested by Napoleon. As usual he pro- 
tested his insufficiency, and reluctantly gave way when his 
imperial master set before him the necessity of accommodating 
himself to his destiny :— 


‘ This was, in fact, the beginning of my public life. All that had 
gone before might have shown the independence of my character. 
As a man of principles, I could not and I would not bend when it 
came to the point of defending them. Within a short space of time 
destiny had placed me face to face with the man who at this epoch 
ruled the affairs of the world; I felt it my duty and I had the 
courage never to offer to mere circumstances a sacrifice for which I 
could not answer to my conscience both as a statesman and as a 
private individual. This voice of conscience I followed; and I do 
not think it was a good inspiration of Napoleon’s, when his wish 
called me to functions which enabled me to appreciate his good 
qualities but also to become acquainted with his defects, which at last 


led him to ruin and freed Europe from the oppression under which it 
languished.’ 


Here he does himself no more than justice. He was undoubt- 
edly a fine observer, gifted with keen insight into character, and 
he made the best of his opportunities for studying Napoleon, so 
as to divine with tolerable certainty what his conduct under 
given circumstances would be. He had need of the utmost 
circumspection ; for Austria, weakened and humiliated by the 
campaign ending with the Treaty of Presburg (December 1805), 
was in no condition to risk a renewal of the war, which, on the 
slightest betrayal of hostile feeling, might be forced upon her. 
Metternich felt and knew that it must come sooner or later, and 
his object was to gain time for the empire he represented to 
gather strength. There were circumstances in his favour of 
which he adroitly availed himself. There was the war in Spain, 
which turned out a much more serious drain on Napoleon’s 
military resources than he calculated when he engaged in it. 
There was also the growing feeling in France against wars of 
conquest, the exhaustion of the country by the successive calls 
made upon it, and the longing for repose manifested even by 
the great dignitaries, military and civil, who wished to enjoy their 
recently acquired wealth and honours. Napoleon, on the other 
hand, was convinced that ‘glory which advances not, recedes: 
that he could only retain the support of the French people by 
dazzling them, of the army by leading it to fresh victories ; 
and, amidst all his preoccupations, he was fully alive to the 
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Austrian preparations which were silently going on, whilst the 
Austrian ambassador preserved his usual attitude of calmness 
and unconcern. 

His féte day, August 15th, was commonly chosen for the 
explosions or surprises which his nephew and successor reserved 
for the first day of the year. On the 15th of August, 1808, after 
the usual formalities of reception, he advanced towards Metter- 
nich, who headed the diplomatic body, and, stopping two feet 
in front of him, exclaimed in a loud voice and pompous tone : 
‘Well, Monsieur Ambassador, what does the Emperor, your 
master, want? Does he intend to call me back to Vienna?’ 
The ambassador, not the least disconcerted, answered calmly 
with the same elevation of voice :— 


‘I did not alter my tone, and turned aside his worthless argu- 
ments with the weapon of irony ; from time to time Napoleon appealed 
to Count Tolstoy as a witness; but when he observed that the Count 
preserved an unbroken silence, he turned round, breaking off in the 
midst of a sentence, and strode to the chapel without completing the 
round of the circle. This scene lasted more than half an hour.’* 


As soon as Napoleon left the audience chamber, Metternich 
was warmly congratulated by his colleagues on having given the 
Emperor a lesson, and in the course of the evening he was assured 
by the Foreign Secretary, on the part of his imperial master, 
that nothing personal was meant, the only object being to come 
to an understanding on the position. This is the account 
given in the Memoirs. In a despatch to Count Stadion, 
August 17, two days after the occurrence, the scene is described 
as having lasted an hour and a quarter, and as having been begun 
by Napoleon ‘ with an air which did not usually announce the 
approach of a storm.’ It is also stated that ‘the Emperor did 
not raise his voice a single moment: he never quitted the tone 
and expression of the most astonishing moderation.’ Then it 
must be admitted that the manner ill corresponded with the 
matter, for (according to this despatch) he angrily threw all the 
blame of the threatened resumption of hostilities on Austria’s 
eagerness to arm :— 


‘Do you want to attack any one, or are you afraid of some one ? 
Has any one ever seen such haste? If you had put it ata year, or 
eighteen months, it would have been nothing; but to order everything 
to be ready on July 16, as if on that day you were to be attacked! 





* According to a current version, Napoleon walked up to Metternich, took 
hold of the collar of his coat, and said: ‘ Mais enfin que veut votre emporeur?’ 
‘Tl veut,’ was the reply, ‘que vous respectiez son ambassadeur.’—(Nouvelle 
Biographie Universelle, art, ‘Metternich.’) . 
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You have by that act given an impulse to the public mind which you 
will find it very difficult to set at rest? 
* . * * * 

‘I am frank. You are ruining yourselves, you are ruining me. 
England can give you money, but not enough; and she gives me 
none. The States of the Confederation, already very unfortunate, 
are being ruined; and when all the masculine population of Europe 
are under arms, {it will be necessary to raise the women! Can this 
state of things last? It must bring us to war ‘against our will. 
What do you hope for? Are you in agreement with Russia?’ 


The division of Europe into Powers of which the strongest 
should not have more than three or four millions of population, 
to create a vast empire, to become chief and protector of twenty 
or thirty small states,—such, Metternich thought, was what 
Napoleon had been aiming at since the Treaty of Presburg. 
The reduction of Austria to the condition of a dependent State 
formed an essential part of this project, and if Spain had not 
lain heavy on his hands, he would hardly have allowed the 
Austrian preparations to proceed till the chances of the contest 
had been pretty nearly equalized. On April 3rd, 1809, a few 
days before war was declared, Metternich writes to Stadion :— 

‘Napoleon, by his passionate disposition and by his excessive 
ambition, has provoked these present complications. He believes in 
his chances of success; on the other hand, he is not deceived about 
the nature of the contest in which he engages with us and our real 
means of resistance. He founds his hope of success on his military 
genius, on the spirit which animates his generals and soldiers. For 
the first time he begins an immense contest with inferior resources; 
he hopes to double these by the excess of mobility. He founds his 
hope on the slowness of our movements, on the repose that we might 
take after the first success, on our discouragement and on the anni- 
hilation of our moral forces, as well as on the paralysis of our physical 
forces after the first defeat. The Emperor said lately to some one: 
“ The Austrians are making a devil of a levy; I may have the dis- 
advantage at first: I shall overtake them,’ 


He turned out right, but he incurred a terrible risk. He 
sustained a defeat at Essling; and at Wagram the Archduke 
John might well have played the part of Desaix at Marengo 
instead of (as things fell out) that of Grouchy at Waterloo. 
Metternich was with his Emperor at Wagram, and in the grey 
- of the early morning of the second day (July 6th) witnessed with 

the imperial staff the apparently decisive success of the Austrian 
right wing. The news that reached them, at one o'clock in 
the afternoon, of the retreat of the army, came upon them by 
surprise :— 


* Without 
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“Without losing his self-possession, the Emperor asked the 
messenger whether the Archduke was only meditating the retreat, 
or whether it had actually commenced. When the Emperor heard 
that the army was already in full retreat, he said to the adjutant, 
“Very well;” and added, turning to me, “ We shall have much to 
retrieve.” ’ 


We learn from Gentz, who was in daily communication with 
the generals, ministers, and other leading personages at Vienna, 
that all were agreed in throwing the chief blame of the campaign 
on the Archduke Charles, whose hesitation and incapacity lost 
Wagram and nearly lost Essling. ‘Jealousy prevented cordial 
co-operation between him and his brother the Archduke John, 
who was paralysed by the refusal (from jealousy) of the Arch- 
duke Palatine to send him the cavalry he required, and the 
battle was lost by the united faults of the three archdukes.’ 

On the 8th of July, 1809, two days after the crowning defeat, 
Metternich states that he was sent for by the Emperor, who 
received him with these words: ‘Count Stadion has just given 
in his resignation : 1 commit to you in his place the department 
of foreign affairs.’ He begged his Majesty to reconsider this 
appointment, on the double ground that he did not feel equal to 
it and that the time was ill chosen for a change of ministry. He 
is requested to confer with Count Stadion, who, on his strong 
remonstrance, consents to delay the formal retirement till the 
end of the war; it being arranged that Metternich should 
accompany the Emperor, performing ad interim the functions 
of a minister of foreign affairs attendant on his person. Again, 
he requests as a favour to be dismissed immediately on its being 
seen that he is going wrong, and again he disclaims all ambitious 
views and motives :— 


‘I here avow in all sincerity of my heart that I found nothing to 
counterbalance the load of responsibility which was laid upon me but 
the feeling of duty. Free from the stimulus of ambition, as I have 
been all my life, I felt only the weight of the fetters which were to 
rob me of every personal freedom, and I was, with more sensitiveness 
than was natural to me, weighed down under the influence of my new 
position.’ 

In Gentz’s diary we find :— 


‘On the 26th of September, 1809, Count Stadion, during a long and 
curious conversation at breakfast, said that he had resigned this time 
irrevocably. Count Metternich, who had returned the same day from 
Altenburg, accepted the portfolio.’ 


Gentz was in full favour with Stadion when he resigned, and 
had been employed to draw up his state papers, including the 
war 
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war manifesto. His confidential connexion with Metternich 
had not commenced. His leaning therefore was naturally against 
the incoming minister, of whom he says :— 


‘There are certainly (as proved by extracts which I have made 
from despatches) some doubtful and ticklish passages in Count 
Metternich’s conduct at Paris; but, in the actual moment, could he 
refuse the direction of affairs? I find nothing blamable in his 
conduct, although I sincerely deplore the loss of Stadion, which is, 
however, but one of the inevitable results of all that has happened 
through our blindness and our follies.’ 


On the morning of the 4th of October, Gentz had a long con- 
versation with Metternich, who frankly explained the condition of 
affairs. He believed that the war might be continued with advan- 
tage, if full reliance could be placed on the generals who were to 
conduct it and on the spirit with which it should be followed up. 
In speaking of the future, he said that he was far from believing 
that he should be charged with the portfolio of foreign affairs: 
that he rather expected Napoleon to protest formally against 
him, denouncing him to Europe as a headstrong and perfidious 
minister. He added that he would not accept the porttolio from 
the moment that Napoleon should declare openly against him, 
even if offered by the Emperor. They met again the same day at 
breakfast at Count Stadion’s ; when Metternich put point-blank 
to Count Stadion what Gentz calls the thorny question from 
which he himself had shrunk—how Stadion could have been 
brought to place confidence in the miserable instruments with 
which he had entered into the war. Stadion, avowing frankly 
the fatal consequences of the mistake, could only urge in defence 
or mitigation that, bad as he knew them to be, he had hoped 
better things of them. 

Judging solely from the Memoirs, we should suppose that 
the clearest understanding prevailed from the first between the 
Emperor Francis and Metternich: that they quite agreed on 
the course to be pursued ; and that Metternich never had reason 
to complain of divided counsels, or half-confidences, or inde- 
cision or vacillation on the part of his imperial master. Such 
was not the impression of a close, interested and sagacious 
observer, who was confirmed by events. On the day of the 
breakfast, Gentz sets down in his Diary: 


‘The actual situation of things is a failure. I wrote to-day to some 
one: “If you ask who is minister for foreign affairs here, I should 
find it no easy matter to tell you, although I pass my life with the 
two men between whom he must be sought. There are moments 
when one would be so regarded, and others where the other would 
appear to be the man: others again where neither of the two; finally, 
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many where nobody is.” This isthe exact truth. Neither Metternich 
nor Stadion knows who has drawn up the full powers for Liechten- 
stein. The Emperor—surrounded by his brothers (there are a half- 
dozen of them here for his féte); or the dying Empress, often delirious, 
believing herself no longer of this world; or by two animals who 
accompany him everywhere, Wrbna (brutalised to stupidity) ‘and 
General Kutschera (!), believing all the time that he is governing—is 
already but the shade of a sovereign; complete anarchy has replaced. 
the Government.’ 


An unanswerable proof of the state of confusion which 
prevailed at the Austrian Court and headquarters is given by 
the manner in which the Treaty of Vienna was (according to 
Metternich) snatched, stolen, or smuggled, rather than fairly 
made, by Napoleon. The story is told in the Memoir. Imme- 
diately after the Truce of Znaim (July 10th, 1809) a proposal 
for negociations came from Count Champagny to Metternich, 
who, with the assent of both Emperors, settled with the French 
minister that they should meet at Altenburg. They met accord- 
ingly, and some weeks were wasted in pretences and formali- 
ties, which strengthened Metternich’s impression that the sole 
object of the negociations was to gain time, during which the 
French army should be reinforced. On Champagny’s proposing 
to him to sign some notoriously false protocols, he said, 
‘Napoleon has the power of putting words into your mouth 
which your position prevents you perhaps from denying; but 
what he can do with you, he cannot do to me—he may conquer 
kingdoms, but never my conscience!’ 

Affecting impatience at the delay, Napoleon conveyed through 
the Austrian military commissioner at his headquarters, Count 
Bubna, a request that the Emperor Francis would send Field- 
Marshal Prince John of Liechtenstein to Vienna, ‘The diplo- 
matists, he urged, ‘do not know how to get through an affair 
like the present ; we soldiers understand one another better in 
such a matter. Let the Emperor send Prince Liechtenstein to 
me, and we will end the business in four-and-twenty hours. 
I will tell him what I wish and what I desire from the Em- 
peror; and what I want he will grant me, because he is upright 
and wise. What I desire is not the destruction of Austria— 
but its consolidation.’ One obvious objection to compliance 
with this request was that the Field-Marshal was the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Austrian army, and that his absence 
from his post might be highly inconvenient, if not disastrous, 
in case of the resumption of hostilities. The Emperor, how- 
ever, complied with the request without consulting Metternich, 
who was expressly assured by a letter, brought by the Field- 
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Marshal on his way to Vienna, that the mission had no other 
object but to get at Napoleon’s intentions, and that the Field- 
Marshal had orders to listen to everything but not to enter 
into discussion on any subject. He was expressly cautioned by 
Metternich to abide carefully by his instructions. But he had 
been in the habit of seeing only the mere soldier in Napoleon, 
and thought himself his equal in that capacity. He was there- 
fore easily led into playing the crow to the fox. The nego- 
ciations at Altenburg were suspended: nothing was heard from 
the Field-Marshal, whose recal was resolved upon ; and Metter- 
nich states that he was directing all his attention to the 
warlike preparations for which the means at his command were 
immense. 


‘On October 14, towards evening, I was taking a walk along the 
road from Totis towards Vienna, when I saw carriages approaching, 
which I recognized as those of Prince John Liechtenstein. As soon 
as the Prince saw me, he stopped his carriage, jumped out, and said, 
“I bring peace, but my head along with it: the Emperor will dispose 
at his pleasure of both one and the other.” ’ 


What had happened was this. Napoleon, declining to confer 
personally with the Field-Marshal, referred him to the Duc de 
Bassano, who told him he must wait the arrival of the Count 
Champagny, and on the Field-Marshal intimating an intention 
to consider his mission at an end and Jeave Vienna, Bassano 
told him that this would be regarded as a breach of the truce, 
and entail all sorts of evil consequences for which he would 
be held responsible. Placed in this dilemma, the embarrassed 


soldier-diplomatist consented to wait. 


‘ After the arrival of Count Champagny, the conferences began, 
under the name of Preliminaries, which were concluded on the night 
of October 13 and 14 with the signing of a document which the French 
Minister called the “Project for a Treaty of Peace” to be laid 
before the Emperor of Austria. After signing this document, to which 
Prince Liechtenstein assigned this and no other meaning, he returned 
home at 5 o’clock in the morning ; he had ordered his post-horses for 
10 o’clock, when he suddenly at day-break heard the firing of cannon, 
and on asking what this firing meant, was told it announced the sign- 
ing of peace to the capital of Austria. He wished to call Napoleon 
to account for this on the spot, but Napoleon had just left Schénbrunn 
with his retinue! 

‘This, known to only a limited circle, is the history of the Peace of 
Vienna of October 14, 1809; a Treaty of Peace full of unworthy 
artifices, having no foundation in international law. 

‘The Emperor's decision under the circumstances could not be 
doubted. Without compromising himself and his Empire in the most 
dangerous manner, he could not recal the end of the war and _ 
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the conclusion of a peace which had been already announced, amid 
the rejoicings of the people, in the capital and in more than a third 


part of the country still remaining to him. The Emperor ratified the 
treaty.’ 


Metternich goes on to say that with this event the provisional 
character of the functions assigned to him at once terminated : 
that he thenceforth appeared in the character of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and took possession of the portfolio with more 
self-confidence than he had expected in the previous July. 
The mighty antagonist, with whom it was his destiny to contend, 
had fallen in his eyes; and ‘ before my conscience’ the cause 
he was to uphold had proportionally risen. Gentz, however, 
states that in the course of a long walk on Friday, the 5th of 
October, Metternich told him that Stadion would leave the next 
day, and at 3 P.M. of that day Gentz left Vienna with the fallen 
Minister and accompanied him as far as Komorn on his way 
to Prague. 


‘I shall never,’ he adds, ‘ forgive Metternich the indifference and the 
levity with which he sees Count Stadion depart, and the really shock- 
ing confidence with which he undertakes so terrible a task as that of 
the direction of affairs at this moment. I do not wish ever to nourish 
the suspicion that he has contributed in any way to this scandalous 
reverse of Stadion. His ostensible conduct is enough for me.’ 


In the entry for the same Friday he states that, at a council 
held that day under the presidency of the Emperor, Metternich 
was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Metternich obviously leaves the precise date of the appoint- 
ment in doubt to avoid the responsibility for the peace. But 
there is nothing in his ostensible conduct to warrant the severe 
reflections of Gentz, who evidently was not aware of the manner 
in which Stadion had resigned directly after the catastrophe 
of Wagram and only retained office to save appearances. The 
farewell words addressed to him by the Empress of Austria 
were: ‘ Dear Stadion, I am sorry you have had so little energy.’ 
The treaty, or project of treaty, was signed by the Field- 
Marshal and Count Bubna, the military commissioner. Gentz, 
who had his information direct from both, does not confirm 
Metternich’s statement that the negociators were tricked and 
did not know what they were signing. On the contrary, they 
took credit for having exceeded their instructions in order 
to secure peace. On the 22nd of October (eight days after 
the peace), Gentz breakfasted at Metternich’s with the Field- 
Marshal, who told him that the amount of the money contribu- 
tion was the article that weighed heaviest upon his mind as 
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exceeding his instructions when hesitating whether he should 
affix his signature; and that he had proposed to the Emperor 
Francis to refuse} the ratification and send him and Bubna 
to some fortress, if the peace appeared unacceptable. The 
Emperor did not go further than utter some expressions of dis- 
content to the principal negociator, but disgraced the second, 
Bubna, who, if guilty at all, was guilty in the minor degree. 
The grand offence, in his Majesty’s eyes, was agreeing to pay 
a war indemnity of eighty-five millions of livres instead of 
thirty, to which they were limited by their instructions. 

In his first and abortive meeting with Prince Bismarck, 
M. Jules Favre is reported to have said, ‘Take all ovr money ; 
we submit, but not an inch of our territory, not a stone of our 
fortresses.’ The Emperor Francis thought more of his money 
than of his territory, his fortresses, or his people ; for by the 
treaty he ceded 42,000 square miles of territory with a popu- 
lation of three millions and a half. The fortifications of 
Vienna were blown up, and by a secret article the army of 
Austria was limited to 150,000. Under the Treaty of Presburg 
(December 25th, 1805), Austria had been despoiled of 28,000 
square miles (including Venice and the Tyrol), with a popula- 
tion of more than two millions and a half, and subjected to a 
war contribution of 1,600,000 florins. 

It must be owned, then, that Metternich’s administration 
began under the most trying circumstances; and that seldom 
has a more difficult task been undertaken by a Minister than that 
of restoring an empire so shattered to more than its pristine state 
of power, influence and authority. Considering the instruments 
with which he had to work, and the redoubtable adversary who 
was watching him—like the beast of prey ready to pounce on 
the victim which shows signs of life—we should say that it was 
a more difficult task than Prince Bismarck’s when he under- 
took to reconstruct the German empire with Prussia for its 
head. Compare Austria after the peace of 1809 with Austria 
after the Congress of Vienna in 1815. The difference is as 
much owing to Metternich as the regeneration of a country 
can ever be to one man, and forms a title to a proud position 
amongst statesmen which few below the highest order will con- 
test with him, although it was attained rather by temper, moral 
courage, sagacity, and consummate prudence, than by energy, 
daring, vastness of resource, or any of the qualities that are 
commonly called great. 

This may be in part collected from the despatches and other 
documents comprised in this publication ; but will hardly be 
learnt from the autobiographical portion. When Goldsmith 
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was asked the meaning of the word slow in the first line of 
‘The Traveller’— 


‘Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ’— 


he was giving an explanation which weakened its force, when 
Johnson interrupted him saying; ‘ No, Sir, you do not mean 
tardishness of locomotion: you mean that sluggishness of 
mind which comes upon a man in solitude.’ We are tempted 
to interrupt Prince Metternich in the same manner when he 
explains on what he relied to raise the fallen State. 

‘The return of the Emperor to his capital was like a triumphal 
procession. The populace there, as in the provinces, did not look 
beyond the present moment, satisfied with being relieved from the 
presence of an enemy who carried refinement, in making use of all the 
resources of the country occupied by him, to the very highest degree. 
Napoleon, in the eyes of Europe, passed for an irresistible power, 
under the yoke of which all must bow. The feeling of the masses 
was no longer to escape this fate, but to lighten the burden as much 
as possible. My thoughts necessarily soared higher. Under the 
load of enormous responsibility weighing upon me, I found only two 
points on which it seemed to me possible to rest, the immovable 
strength of character of the Emperor Francis,* and my conscience.’ 


The appeal to conscience may pass. It is like Corporal 
Nym’s, ‘and there’s the humour of it,’ which had become a 
catchword or inveterate trick of speech. But ‘the immovable 
(or unshakable, if we may be allowed the word), strength 
of character of the Emperor Francis? who had no strength 
of character, nothing that looked like it, or could pass muster 
for it, besides a passiveness, a submissiveness to events, which 
looked like philosophy till decision and action were re- 
quired. Fortunately his tone of mind, so far as calmness and 
moderation were concerned, agreed with Metternich’s, who, play- 
ing a waiting game, rarely required more of him than to let 
things pass, and put his dignity in his pocket when the wel- 
fare of his people was at stake. His daughter’s marriage with 
the imperial upstart is an example. The first intimation of 
Napoleon’s wishes in this respect came from Napoleon to 
Madame de Metternich, who had remained in Paris :— 

‘ At a masked ball, at Cambacérés,’ to which my wife had received 
a very pressing invitation, a mask, in whom she immediately recog- 
nized Napoleon, took hold of her arm, and led her into a private room 
at the end of the suite of apartments. After some jokes of no 
importance, Napoleon asked her, whether she thought that the Arch- 
duchess Marie Louise would accept his hand, and whether the 





* Die umnerschiitterliche Character- Starke, In the French version, the ex. 
pression is inébranlable énergie. 
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Emperor, her father, would agree to this alliance. My wife, very 
much surprised by this question, assured him that it was impossible 
for her to answer it. On that, Napoleon asked further whether she, 
in the place of the Archduchess, would bestow her hand upon him. 
My wife assured him she would refuse him. ‘ You are cruel!” said 
the Emperor to her; “ write to your husband and ask him what he 
thinks of the matter.” My wife refused to do this, and pointed out 
that Prince Schwarzenberg was the organ through which he should 
approach the Imperial Court. Neither did she delay to inform the 
Ambassador, who was present at the ball, of what had passed between 
her and the Emperor.’ 


Prince Schwarzenberg had been appointed Ambassador at 
Paris, on the nomination of Metternich, who prides himself, 
with justice, on the selection. The morning after the ball 
Prince Eugene presented himself at the Ambassador's, and 
made the proposal in form ‘in the name of the Emperor, and 
with the knowledge of his mother, the Empress Joséphine.’ 
As soon as the news reached Metternich he repaired to the 
Emperor Francis, who, after a pause of reflection, asked the 
Minister what he would do in his (the Emperor’s) place. The 
Minister replied that this was one of the cases in which 
the Emperor must decide for himself: ‘ Your Majesty is Ruler 
and Father; to you alone it belongs to consider what is your 
duty.’ ‘I leave the decision in my daughter’s hands,’ cried the 
Emperor warmly ; ‘for as I will never constrain her, I desire, 
before I consult my duty as a monarch, to know what she decides 
for herself. See the Archduchess, and let me know what she 
says to you. I will not myself speak to her on the subject, lest 
it should seem as if I wished to influence her decision.’ 

Metternich went at once to the Archduchess, and laid the 
matter plainly before her. She listened with calmness, and 
then asked: ‘ What does my father wish?’ She was told that 
her father wished to have her decision on a matter so important 
for the destiny of her whole life: ‘1 wish only what it is my duty 
to wish,’ answered the Archduchess; ‘ where the interest of the 
Empire is concerned, that interest must be consulted, and not 
my will. Ask my father to consult his duty as a ruler, and 
subordinate to that any interests connected with my person.’ 

When this was reported to the Emperor he had no alternative 
but to come to a resolution :— 

‘Whilst you have been with her I have been thinking how to de- 
cide. My consent to the marriage would secure to the Empire some 
years of political peace, which I can devote to the healing of its 
wounds. All my faculties are devoted to the welfare of my people, I 
cannot, therefore, hesitate in my decision. Send a courier to Paris, 
and say, that I will accept the demand for the hand of my — 
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but with the express reservation, that on neither side shall any con- 
dition be attached to it: there are sacrifices which must not be 
contaminated with anything approaching to a bargain.’ 


‘This, are the concluding words of the narrative in the 
Memoirs, ‘is the truth with regard to the marriage of Napoleon 
with the Archduchess Marie Louise.’ 

That this narrative at best only presents us with a summary 
in the shape of dialogue of what actually took place, may be 
no grave impeachment of its accuracy; but unluckily it is 
irreconcilable, as regards material facts, with the correspon- 
dence between Metternich, Madame de Metternich, and Prince 
Schwarzenberg. In the letter from Paris, January 3rd, 1810, 
containing the first intimation of the proposal, Madame de 
Metternich states expressly that it did not come from Napoleon 
at a ball, but from the Empress Joséphine at Malmaison 
in these words: ‘I have a plan which occupies me entirely, the 
success of which alone would make me hope that the sacrifice 
{am about to make (the divorce) will not be a pure loss: it is 
that the Emperor should marry your Archduchess. I spoke 
to him of it yesterday, and he said his choice was not yet fixed, 
but he believes that this would be his choice, if he were certain 
of being accepted.’ From Metternich’s despatches to Prince 


Schwarzenberg, it is clear that the whole matter had been fully 
discussed and arranged before the Archduchess was consulted. 
On Feb. 14th, 1810, he writes :— 


‘Our last despatches will have shown that our august master, 
having only the well-being of his people in view, would not refuse to 
give the Archduchess to the Emperor of the French. But as her 
Imperial Highness was not, at the time of the departure of the last 
courier, informed of a question which for some time has occupied the 
whole of Europe, I was not able to speak positively of her consent.’ 


When the marriage was arranged, Metternich wrote to his 
wife :— 

‘The new Empress will please at Paris, and ought to please by 
her great sweetness and simplicity. Rather plain than pretty in face, 
she has a very fine figure, and when she has been a little habillée, 
arrangée, &c., she will do admirably. I have earnestly entreated her 
to engage a dancing master as soon as she arrives, and not to dance before 
she has learnt to dance well.’* 


Not to insist on specific concessions was deemed the best 


mode of dealing with Napoleon: the grand purpose of the 





* Capefigue assigns a floating mot to Lady Castlereagh : ‘Il fallait livrer une 
vierge d’ Autriche au Minotaur pour l’assouvir !’ z 
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marriage, from the Austrian point of view, being to obtain a 
respite from his aggressive policy. Metternich was all along 
persuaded that Napoleon was overdrawing upon his destiny: 
that he was overtasking the resources of France : that all Europe 
had begun to regard him as an incubus to be shaken off; that 
a Nemesis was impending over him by which Austria would 
regain her independence, if she could remain quiet till he was 
powerless to keep her down. 

What were Napoleon’s motives for the marriage besides the 
gratification of his vanity and his need of an heir? How far 
would his future policy be moulded by it? Would he now be 
content to settle down like an old-established and recognized 
Sovereign? Or did he hope to use Austria as a help or stepping- 
stone to the universal dominion which was or had been his 
dream? These are the questions which puzzled Metternich, 
and which for the guidance of his own course he deemed it of 
paramount importance for him to solve. He therefore deter- 
mined, with the consent of his Imperial Master, to go to Paris 
at the same time as the new Empress, and remain there till 
he had discovered the true state of the case :— 


‘If, remarks Gentz, ‘some wholly unforeseen mischance does not 
occur, this journey of Count Metternich cannot but do good. It is 
hardly possible that the defects of his character should spoil alto- 
gether the just and wise views with which he starts. His father, 
Prince Metternich, is charged with the portfolio during the absence 


of the son. I had some long and tiresome conversation with him this 
evening !’ 


Napoleon welcomed the Ambassador - Extraordinary with 
visible signs of satisfaction, and indulged him with long con- 
versations, in which he frankly unfolded his views. Indeed his 
frankness went so far as to admit that if, in September 1809, 
the Austrians had recommenced ‘hostilities and beaten him,’ he 
should have been lost: a word which he withdrew, thinking he 
had said too much, replacing it by ‘ very much embarrassed.’ 

‘As a special sign of favour, Napoleon proposed to Prince 
Schwarzenberg (then Austrian Ambassador in Paris) and me to 
abolish the mediatisation of our families, and to enrol us as sovereign 
members of the Rhenish Confederation, a proposal which we both, 


in consideration of our official position, declined in the most polite 
manner.’* 


Nothing struck Metternich more than the erroneous views 





* The imperial abbey of Ochsenhausen was erected into a principality and 

nted to Prince Metternich, the father, as a compensation for the paeenge of 
inneburg and Bilstein, ceded to France by the Treaty of Luneburg. i 

(in 1803) brought the title of prince into the family. h 
whic 
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which Napoleon had formed of England, of our natural re- 
sources, and our moral character. That he should bring England 
to reason by means of the Continental blockade, ‘ this he 
regarded as a mathematical certainty.’ He declared that he 
never seriously contemplated an invasion of England, except in 
aid of an insurrectionary movement which he was given to 
believe was on the cards. But no reliance whatever can be 
placed upon these apparently frank effusions of his, by which 
he was wont to palliate his failures. Equally fallacious was his 
_ conviction that Alexander of Russia, whom he had found so 
pliable at Tilsit, would either not fight with France or give way 
at the first victory, which he had no doubt of gaining. 

Early in October, 1810, Metternich, conceiving the object 
of his journey achieved, had an audience to take leave, and 
returned to make his report to his Emperor and resume the 
portfolio of the Foreign Office. The purport of his report was 
that Napoleon was meditating a great blow against Russia: 
that the following year, 1811, would probably be consumed 
in preparations; and that the campaign would begin in the 
spring of 1812. How was Austria to act? To take a side or 
observe a strict neutrality? Principle apart, France offered 
great temptations, for France alone could reinstate Austria in 
the territory that had been wrested from her. The whole of 
the Illyrian provinces had already been held out by Napoleon 
as a bait. But in dismissing this alternative, Metternich gave 
signal proof that his appeals to conscience were sometimes 
something better than a form. In the report to his Imperial 
Master he says :— 


‘The peculiar characteristic of Austria’s position is the moral 
height from which the most adverse circumstances could not displace 
her. Your Majesty is the central point, the real, the only remaining 
representative of an old order of things founded on eternal unchange- 
able right, All eyes are fixed on your Majesty, and in this character 
lies that for which nothing can compensate. 

‘On the day when Austrian troops shall fight in the same ranks 
with French and confederate troops in a war of destruction, your 
Majesty will have laid aside this character. In a moral sense we 
should in this case lower ourselves to the baseness of the confederates, 
and in a political, down to all the late faults of the Russian Cabinet. 
To such a part we could only be compelled by the actual impossibility 
of doing otherwise.’ 


The actual impossibility came to pass: Austria announced 
an armed neutrality: Napoleon demanded an auxiliary army of 
thirty thousand men, which the Emperor Francis granted, with- 
out formally giving up his character as a neutral :— 


* All 
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‘ All history has not recorded so strange a political situation, and 
it probably never will record a second example of the same kind. It 
was the result of circumstances, and a remarkable illustration of a 
period fantastic in every respect, and afflicted with every kind of 
abnormal condition. In the imposition of an auxiliary army from 
Austria Napoleon sought, not a material strengthening of his forces, 
for this did not seem to him to be necessary, but a moral guarantee 
for the restraint of the other part of the Austrian army within the 
boundaries of their own kingdom.’ 


By tacit understanding, therefore, the Austrian contingent 
took no active part in the invasion, and suffered little in the 
retreat. It quietly fell back upon Gallicia. The new ground 
to be taken by Austria was at once marked out by Metternich, 


‘“ The political position of the Imperial court is that of an armed 
neutrality. This position, if persevered in, would degrade the 
Austrian Power into a mere negation. This could be changed only 
by a rapid transition, or by a course of moderation which secures to 
the Emperor free action in the future. Rapid transition would make 
Austria a member of the Northern alliance, or lead to a union with 
France: while the latter would be impossible, the former is open 
to us. The transition from neutrality to war lies in the armed 
mediation.” ’ 


It was as the representative of an armed mediation, therefore, 
that he repaired to the memorable interview with Napoleon at 
Dresden on June 27th, 1813, and it is admitted on all hands 
that he played the very difficult part he had undertaken with 
consummate judgment and skill.* It was an encounter which 
would have gladdened the heart of their old fencing-master. 
His aim throughout was to put Napoleon in the wrong without 
coming to a downright breach which might necessitate imme- 
diate action; for Metternich never expected to bring him to 
reason, and was mainly anxious to justify Austria in openly 
joining the Coalition so soon as her preparations were complete. 
The account of what passed is given with substantial accuracy 
by M. Thiers, but it is well to have the most important pas- 
sages direct from the best authority, although there is a slight 
discrepancy between the brief abstract of the conversation sent 
to the Emperor Francis the day after (June 28th), and the de- 





* We learn from one of the editor’s notes that this conversation was first 
reduced to writing by Metternich in 1820 and freely communicated. It-was, we 
believe, so reduced in French, and should certainly have been given as 
written instead of being translated into German. Capefigue states that Metternich 
gave him a résumé of the scene at Johannisberg in 1839, and reported Napoleon 
as having said, ‘Ah, Metternich, how much has England given you to take part 
— me in this manner? According to Capefigue’s version, the doors were 
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tailed report in the Memoirs. In the abstract, the serious part 
of the colloquy was begun by Metternich saying, ‘ “ It depends 
on your Majesty,” said I to him, “to give peace to the world, 
to establish your government on the surest foundation—that of 
universal gratitude. If your Majesty loses this opportunity, 
what limit can there be to revolutions?”’ The Emperor replied 
that he was ready to make peace, but perish sooner than make 
a dishonourable one ; adding that he would not give up an inch 
of ground: that he would only make peace on the basis of the 
statu quo ante bellum. In the Memoirs it is Napoleon who 
begins :— 


‘Napoleon waited for me, standing in the middle of the room with 
his sword at his side, and his hat under his arm. He came up to me 
in a studied manner, and inquired after the health of the Emperor. 
His countenance then soon clouded over, and he spoke, standing in 
front of me, as follows: 

‘“ So you, too, want war; well, you shall have it. I have anni- 
hilated the Prussian army at Liitzen; I have beaten the Russians at 
Bautzen ; now you wish your turn to come. Be it so; the rendezvous 
shall be in Vienna. Men are incorrigible: experience is lost upon 
you. Three times have I replaced the Emperor Francis on his throne. 
I have promised always to live in peace with him; I have married 
his daughter. At the time I said to myself you are perpetrating a 
folly ; but it is done, and to-day I repent of it !” 

‘This introduction doubled my feeling of the strength of my 
position. I felt myself, at this crisis, the representative of the col- 
lective European society. If I may say so—Napoleon seemed to me 
small !’ 


War and peace, was the calm reply, lay in his Majesty’s hand. 
The world required peace. In order to secure this peace he 
must reduce his power within bounds compatible with the 
general tranquillity. 


“* Well now, what do they want ‘me to do?” said Napoleon, 
sharply ; “do they want me to dishonour myself? never! I shall 
know how to die; but I shall not yield one handbreadth of soil. 
Your sovereigns, born to the throne, may be beaten twenty times, and 
still go back to their palaces ; that cannot I—the child of fortune ; 
my reign will not outlast the day when I have ceased to be strong, 
and therefore to be feared. I have committed one great fault in for- 
getting what this army has cost me—the most splendid army that 
ever existed. I can fight with man, but not with the elements ; the 
cold has ruined me. In one night I lost thirty thousand horses.” ’ 


He reverted so frequently to this topic that hours were wasted 
on it and others wholly irrelevant to the matter in hand. On 
his saying that he had repaired his losses, and had a fresh army 

ou 
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on foot, Metternich suggested that fortune might play him false 


a second time, as in 1812. 


‘* Tn ordinary times armies are formed of only a small part of the 
population, to-day it is the whole people that you have called to arms. 
Is not your present army an anticipated generation? I have seen 
your soldiers: they are children. Your Majesty has the feeling that 
you are absolutely necessary to the nation: but is not the nation also 
necessary to you? And if this juvenile army that you levied but 
yesterday should be swept away, what then?” 

‘When Napoleon heard these words he was overcome with rage, he 
turned pale, and his features were distorted. “You are no soldier,” 
said he, “ and you do not know what goes on in the soul of a soldier. 
I was brought up in the field, and a man such as I am does not con- 
cern himself much about the lives of a million of men.”* With this 
exclamation he threw his hat, which he had held in his hand, into the 
corner of the room. I remained quite quiet, leaning against the edge 
of a console between the two windows, and ‘said, deeply moved by 
what I had just heard, “ Why have you chosen me to say this to 
within four walls; let us open the doors, and let your words sound 
from one end of France to the other. The cause which I’ represent 
will not lose thereby.”’ 


In M. Thiers’ account of this scene, it is 200,000, not a million, 
of lives for which Napoleon professes indifference: there is no 
mention of a coarser expression; and instead of flinging his 
hat into a corner of the room, it is left in doubt whether he did 
not let it drop as if he expected Metternich to pick it up.t 
‘When,’ he continued, ‘I married an Archduchess I tried to 
weld the new with the old, the Gothic prejudices with the insti- 
tutions of my century: I deceived myself, and I, this day, feel 
the whole extent of my error. It may cost me my throne, but I 
will bury the world beneath its ruins.’ The conversation lasted 
from a quarter to twelve to half-past eight in the evening. 


‘When Napoleon dismisséd me, his tone had become calm and 
quiet. I could no longer distinguish his features. He accompanied 
me to the door of the ante-room. Holding the handle of the folding- 
door, he said to me, “ We shall see one another again!” ’ 

*“ At your Majesty’s pleasure,” was my answer, “but I have no 
hope of attaining the object of my mission.” 

*« Well, now,” said Napoleon, touching me on the shoulder, “do 
you know what will happen? You will not make war on me?” 

‘“ You are lost, Sire,” I said, quickly ; “I had the presentiment of 
it when I came ; now, in going, I have the certainty.” ’ 





* (Note by Metternich.)—‘I do not dare to make use here of the much coarser 
expression employed by Napoleon.’ 
‘Il jeta ou laissa tomber son chapeau, que M. de Metternich ne ramassa 
point.’—Thiers, 
They 
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They had another meeting at Dresden, and it was arranged 
that the truce should be prolonged till the 10th of August, which 
was fixed as the last day for the negociations. At a preliminary 
meeting of the negociators towards the end of July at Prague, 
Caulaincourt, the chief French Plenipotentiary, came without 
his credentials, but was nevertheless anxious to take part in the 
conference. Metternich, familiar with the imperial tactics, 
treated the non-arrival of the credentials as a breach of the truce. 


‘I had the passports prepared for Count Narbonne in his capacity 
of Ambassador for the Imperial court, and I put the finishing touch 
to the Emperor’s war manifesto. These documents I despatched as 
tht clock struck twelve on the night of August 10. Then I had the 
beacons lighted, which had been prepared from Prague to the Silesian 
frontier, as a sign of the breach of the negotiations, and the right of 
the Allied armies to cross the Silesian frontier.’ 


‘The joy of the allies,’ says Capefigue, ‘ was inexpressible ; 
one should hear Count Pozzo di Borgo record the magical effect 
produced by the despatch of Count de Metternich arriving in the 
middle of the night in a country-house in which were reposing the 
Emperor Alexander, the King of Prussia, the Comte de Nessel- 
rode, M. de Hardenberg, and the états-majors of the coalesced 
armies! They embraced as if Europe was saved and Napoleon 
overthrown.’ 

Twenty thousand copies of this war manifesto were printed 
and circulated. When a copy, posted up in Paris, was brought 
by Savary to Napoleon, he exclaimed: ‘ No one but Metternich 
can have concocted this document: talking of the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees is a thorough piece of cunning. It 
could only enter into the head of a man who knows France as 
well as he does.’ 

When all hope of effective negociation was at an end, the 
difficulty arose of bringing the coalesced monarchs to act in 
concert, and Metternich had a harder task, requiring even more 
command of temper and finesse, in conflict with the headlong 
impetuosity of the Czar than in his diplomatic duels with 
Napoleon. In a carefully-drawn portrait, he says :— 


‘The Emperor Alexander certainly possessed mind, but his mind, 
refined and keen as it was, had no depth ; he was as easily led astray 
by an excess of distrust as by an inclination to erroneous theories. 
His judgment was always influenced by fanciful ideas; he seized upon 
them as if by sudden inspiration, and with the greatest eagerness ; 
and they soon gained weight enough to rule him,and to make the 
subjection of his will an easy matter to their originators.’ 


At Téplitz it was agreed that the command-in-chief of the allied 
armies 
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armies should be given to Prince Schwarzenberg. But shortly 
after the crossing of the frontier, Alexander sent for Metternich 
to say that a new arrangement was indispensable, as he had 
made up his mind that the conduct of the war must be 
entrusted to Moreau under him (the Czar) as generalissimo. 
Metternich told him at once that such an arrangement was 
wholly inadmissible, and that, if insisted on, it would compel 
the withdrawal of Austria. After a long pause, during which 
he seemed lost in profound thought, the Emperor at last broke 
silence, saying, ‘Well and good, we will postpone the question, 
but I make you responsible for all the mischief which may 
result.’ Two days after this, Moreau was mortally wounded 
by the side of the Emperor Alexander. When he met Metternich 
the next day, he said to him, ‘God has uttered His judgment: 
He was of your opinion !’ 

Alexander had been brought up by Laharpe, who had im- 
bued him with many of his own speculative opinions and retained 
an extraordinary influence over his pupil. Laharpe was now 
with him, and the main source of his political inspiration. A 
Swiss by birth, Laharpe was anxious that the allied armies 
should keep clear of Switzerland, where their appearance might 

roduce popular manifestations fatal to the new order of things. 
He therefore persuaded Alexander that the contemplated plan of 
crossing the Rhine at Schaffhausen and Basle should be given 
up as a breach of neutrality, although it had been ascertained 
that the Allies would be well received and indeed hailed as 
deliverers by the confederate cantons. The Czar only gave way 
upon an understanding that permission to cross the bridge at 
Basle should be obtained. The troops crossed according to the 
original plan, and it fell to Metternich to inform Alexander of 
the fact : 


‘The Emperor was very much agitated by this news; when he had 
collected himself he asked how the army had been received. “ Amid 
cheers for the Alliance, your Majesty. The Confederate troops in a 
body have joined our flag, and the people came in crowds from all 
sides to bring provisions to the army, for which we paid in ready 
money.” ’ 

‘I could easily read in the Emperor’s features the conflicting feel- 
ings which this news excited. After a longer pause, he took my hand 
and said :—“ Success crowns the undertaking : it remains for success 
to justify what you have done. As one of the Allied monarchs I 
have nothing more to say to you: but as a man I declare to you that 
you have grieved me in a way that you can never repair.”’ 


Besides expectations held out to Laharpe, Jomini, and 
others, he had given an express promise to his sister, the Grand 
Duchess 
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Duchess Marie of Weimar, that he would never allow the allied 
armies to enter Switzerland. 

Still more startling was the personal position he took up 
when the Coalition were brought face to face at Langres with 
the question, what was to be the future dynasty or form of govern- 
ment in France after the expulsion of Napoleon. His plan was 
to summon an assembly of deputies, and leave the formal govern- 
ment and the selection of a ruler to them. 


‘The Republic is at anend. It has fallen by its own excesses. 
The Prince whom the nation will give to itself will have less difficulty 
in establishing his authority. The authority of Napoleon is broken, 
and no one will have anything more to do with it. A more essen- 
tial point will be to direct the assembly aright. I have in readiness 
the man most suitable for this, most fitted for an affair which would 
perhaps be impossible to a novice. We must entrust the direction ot 
this matter to Laharpe.’ 


Here again Metternich was obliged to press mildly, but 
firmly, the danger of a general break up; upon which Alex- 
ander calmed down, and said, ‘I do not insist on my ideas 
against the wish of my allies: I have spoken according to my 
conscience ; time will do the rest; it will also teach us who 
was right.’ 

Metternich held to the restoration of the Bourbons, not only as 
an article of his Conservative creed, but from a conviction that 
the revolutionary spirit had been thoroughly crushed by Napo- 
leon, and that the French preferred the monarchical form of 
government, although eager to get rid of their existing ruler with 
his ruinous ambition and his never ceasing wars. The inex- 
haustible vitality of imperialism is certainly a strong symptom 
that although monarchy—that is, legitimate or constitutional 
monarchy—has lost ground amongst them, they have a marked 
predilection for autocracy. 

At Basle a welcome colleague and coadjutor arrived in the 
person of the English Plenipotentiary :— 


‘I found Lord Castlereagh little initiated in the real state of 
affairs on the Continent. His straightforward mind, free from all 
prejudice and prepossession, as just as benevolent, gave him a quick 
insight into the truth of things. I soon saw that his ideas about the 
reconstruction of France in a manner compatible with the general 
interests of Europe differed in no respect from mine.’ 


Even more dangerous and embarrassing than the erratic course 
of Alexander was the eagerness of the Prussians to be first in 
Paris, which they had destined for plunder—an eagerness of 
which Napoleon took advantage in the memorable campaign 

of 
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of 1814. In the Council of War at Bar-sur-l’Aube, where the 
King of Prussia loudly contended for a simultaneous advance 
on Paris, it was decided that each army should decline a 
battle, except in concert with the other, and that a certain 
latitude of movement should be left to Bliicher. After the affair 
at Arcis, it will be remembered, Napoleon, instead of inter- 
posing between the invaders and his capital, fell back, leaving the 
road open ; his calculation being that Schwarzenberg would not 
advance at the risk of having his rear threatened and his com- 
munications cut off. On this occasion, he was fairly out- 
generalled, and on hearing that Schwarzenberg, taking advantage 
of his retrograde movement, was marching on Paris, he ex- 
claimed: ‘ A fine move! I should not have expected it from a 
general of the Coalition.’ According to Metternich, the chief 
credit of this move is due to the Austrian Commander-in-Chief. 
Nothing is said touching the celebrated mission of Baron de 
Vitrolles, or of any message from Talleyrand ; nor is it likely 
that Schwarzenberg could have been influenced by political 
considerations in his strategy. 

On being apprised of the advance, the Emperor Francis and 
Metternich left Bar for Dijon, where they remained till they 
heard of the capitulation of Paris, when Metternich made the 
best of his way to the grand scene of action, in company with 
Castlereagh and Hardenberg. Immediately on his arrival 
(April 10th), he went to the Emperor Alexander who had 
taken up his abode at Talleyrand’s, and learned to his dismay 
that the autocrat had already more than half completed the 
arrangement by which Napoleon, after abdicating, was to be 
located at Elba. To the obvious objection that he would not 
long remain quiet there, Alexander replied that he (Napoleon) 
had given his word, the word of a sovereign and a soldier, 
which it would be insulting to doubt. When Metternich pro- 
posed waiting till he had consulted his Imperial Master, 
Alexander replied warmly :— 


‘This cannot now be done. In the expectation of your arrival, and 
of Lord Castlereagh’s, I have put off the signature of the treaty for 
several days ; this must be brought to a conclusion in the course of 
the evening ; the marshals must deliver the act to Napoleon this very 
night. If the signing of this act is not completed, hostilities will 
begin again to-morrow, and God knows what the result may be. 
Napoleon is at the head of his army at Fontainebleau, and it is not 
unknown to him that the act is approved by myself and the King of 
Prussia; I cannot take back my word.’ 


Metternich still declined affixing his signature till be had 
consulted Schwarzenberg and Castlereagh :— 
* After 
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‘ After this consultation, I returned to the Emperor Alexander. 
Isaid to him, “ The negotiation between your Majesty, the King of 
Prussia, and Napoleon has gone too far for my opposition to stop it. 
Prince Schwarzenberg has taken part in the preliminary discussions ; 
the conference in which this treaty is to be signed has actually met. 
I will go to it,and there place my name to a treaty which in less than 
two years will bring us back again to the battle-field.” 

‘Events proved that I had made a mistake of only a year. The 
treaty was signed in the course of that evening.’ 


The Congress of Vienna, at which Metternich presided, was 
opened on the 3rd of November, 1814. In a Mémoire drawn 
up at his request and printed amongst his documents, dated 
February 12, 1815, Gentz says :— 


‘The grand phrases of “reconstruction of social order,” “ re- 
generation of the political system of Europe,” “a lasting 
founded on a just division of strength,” &c., &c., were uttered to 
tranquillise the people, and to give an air of dignity and grandeur to 
this solemn assembly ; but the real purpose of the congress was to 
divide amongst the conquerors the spoils taken from the van- 
quished,’ . 


He goes on to show that each of the Powers had some separate 
interest at heart, except perhaps England; and England is ac- 


cused by M. Thiers of pressing the forced union of Belgium 
and Holland to provide a secure inlet for her manufactures and 
to prevent the renewal of the continental blockade. Russia and 
Prussia having combined to appropriate Poland and Saxony, the 
three other great Powers, England, Austria, and France, were 
banded together to oppose force to force, and a breach was im- 
minent, when the escape from Elba threw everything again into 
disorder. One of the problems of history is through or by 
whom, and when, the news of this event first reached Vienna. 
Sir Walter Scott states that it was first made known to the 
Congress by Talleyrand on March 11th. Metternich states 
positively that it reached him early on the morning of the 7th 
through the Austrian Consul-General at Genoa: that he first 
communicated it to the Emperors of Russia and Austria and the 
King of Prussia, who all three sent immediate orders to prepare 
for the renewal of the war :— 


‘Thus war was decided on in less than an hour. When the Minis- 
ters assembled at my house, the event was unknown to them. 
Talleyrand was the first to enter. I gave him the despatch from 
Genoa to read. He remained calm, and the following laconic con- 
versation took place between us: 

‘ Talleyrand.—“ Do you know where Napoleon.is going ?” 

* Metternich_—“ The report says nothing about it.” 

‘ Talleyrand. 
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‘ Talleyrand.—“ He will disembark somewhere on the coast of 
Italy, and throw himself into Switzerland.” 

‘ Metternich.—“ He will-go straight to Paris.” 

‘ This is the history in its entire simplicity.’* 

The work of the Congress was resumed and completed in 
1815, and Metternich had ample reason to be satisfied with it, 
as it gave to Austria not only all she had lost since the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, but much, Venice for 
example, to which she had not the shadow of a right. It also 
gave a large slice of Saxony to Prussia: it virtually confirmed 
the partition of Poland: it handed over Genoa to Piedmont: it 
wedded Belgium to Holland: it formed Germany into a Con- 
federation, in which Austrian influence was to preponderate as 
if for the express purpose of preventing German unity. In 
short, it was a settlement which aimed at nothing but satisfying 
the territorial greed of the principal parties: there was no 
thought of natural congruity or cohesion, of nationality or self- 
government: no more regard for the feelings and wishes of the 
population of the transferred districts than of the live-stock on 
an estate. The only Power that made any show of disinterested- 
ness was England, who, after surrendering the greater part of 
her conquests, made the abolition of the slave-trade her standing- 

oint. 

What Burke said of Lord Chatham’s Cabinet might be said 
of the Vienna Congress: ‘It put together such a tesselated 
pavement without cement, here a bit of black stone and there 
a bit of white, that it was indeed a very curious show, but 
utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand on.’ The so-called 
settlement had no one element of stability: it crumbled away 
piecemeal, and long before Metternich’s death there was little 
of it left but the framework of a treaty without vitality or force. 
Yet he points to it as a masterpiece of diplomacy, a monument 
of political foresight, whose consummate excellence is proved 
by its durability :— 

‘There was no doubt that if the Congress confined itself to the 
limits of calm calculation, it would be exposed to great opposition. 
The longest time of political peace which Europe has ever enjoyed 
would, however, suffice to tranquillise the conscience of the enlightened 
monarch (Francis) and that of his assistant, even if the work of the 
er oe not remained triumphantly fireproof in the years 1848 
an 91’ 


Was the work of the Congress fireproof in 1848, when the 








* The same account of the arrival of the news was given by Metternich in @ 
letter to Varnhagen vor Ense, dated March 27th, 1840. ‘Aus dem Nachlass 
Varnhagen’s yon Ense,’ Leipzig, 1865; p. 118. 

Emperor 
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Emperor of Austria was driven from his capital, when Metter- 
nich had to take refuge in England, when the sole hope of 
restoring the Empire in its integrity rested on Radetsky? Or, 
in 1849, when, without Russian aid, the House of Hapsburg 
would have lost the brightest jewel in itscrown? As well might 
it be said that the work remained triumphantly fireproof in 
1830, when its pet creation, the Kingdom of the Low Countries, 
was broken into two. In Italy again, as in Naples and 
Piedmont in 1822, in Parma and Modena in 1827, the fire was 
rapidly spreading when Austrian troops acted as extinguishers. 

In reference to the mot of the Prince de Ligne, ‘ Le Congres 
danse, mais ne marche pas,’ Metternich apologetically points to 
the number of crowned heads with their retinues, and other 
illustrious visitors, for whom the Imperial Court was bound to 
provide recreation, adding that the festivities had no connexion 
with the labours of the Congress, as is proved by these having 
been completed in five months. Some entries in Gentz’s Diary 
tell a different story :— 


‘September 12th, 1814.—Went to Prince- Metternich: long con- 
versation with him, not (unhappily) on public affairs, but on his and 
my relations with Madame (the celebrated Duchess) de Sagan.* 

‘14th.— Returned to Metternich ; conversation with him—alas !—on 
the unhappy liaison with la Windischgritz, which still appears to 
interest him more than the affairs of the world. 

‘22nd.—Dined with Metternich at Nesselrode’s, who informs me of 
his definitive rupture with the Duchess, which is at present an event of 
the first order. 

‘ Sunday, November 6th.—Dined at Metternich’s with Wenzel, Liech- 
tenstein, Binder, Neumann, &c. Long conversation with M. on his 
affairs of the heart. 

‘ Friday 11th.—Visit to the King of Denmark ; talked an hour with 

‘him. Then Metternich: long conversation, constantly turning more 
on the confounded woman than on business. 

‘18th.— Went out at eleven. At Metternich’s. Returned. At half- 
past one at Talleyrand’s. From three to four, curious conversation 
with the Duchess de Sagan on her fatal history with Metternich. 
Dined at Count Bernstorff’s; Count Clam with me. At eight, 
general conference at Metternich’s! Fate of Genoa decided, Returned 
at eleven and worked at the procés-verbal till two in the morning. 

‘Monday 24th.—With Wissenberg to Metternich’s. Long con- 
Yersation with him, principally on his affair with Wilhelmine. 

‘Saturday, September 29th.—The conference has lasted till 12}. 
Then private conference of an hour with Castlereagh and Metternic 


* This lady divorced so many husbands, each of whom she pensioned off, that 
it was said of her, ‘ Elle se ruine en maris.’ 
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on Poland. .Then an hour more with Metternich on his affair with 
the Duchess. 

* Dec. 29th.—Went to M. de Metternich’s at eleven: found him 
téte--téte with la Nesselsucht. Long conversation with him.’ 


Hardly a day passes without dinners, balls and festivities, at 
which all these great personages, supposed to be absorbed in the 
destinies of nations, make a point of being present. Gentz had 
been named Secretary to the Congress by acclamation: he 
knew everything that was passing, both before and behind 
the scenes, and this is his concluding reflection on the year 
1814 :— 

‘The aspect of public affairs is melancholy; not as at other times 
by the imposing and crushing weight suspended over our heads, but 
by the mediocrity and ineptitude of almost all the actors; and as I 
have nothing to reproach myself with, the intimate knowledge of this 
pitiable course of events, and of all these paltry creatures who 
govern the world, far from afflicting me, is a source of amuse- 
ment, and I enjoy the spectacle as if it was given expressly for my 
entertainment.’ 


In the summer of 1815 the Emperor Alexander requested 
Metternich to come to him, and after explaining that he had a 
great matter in hand on which monarchs only could decide, 
intimated a wish to speak to the Emperor Francis. After the 
lapse of some days Metternich learnt from the Emperor Francis 
that he had seen Alexander, and received from him a paper, 
which had given rise to grave reflection. A cursory perusal 
sufficed to show Metternich that it was nothing more than a 
philanthropic aspiration clothed in a religious garb, supplying 
no materials for a treaty. The Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia took nearly the same view of it, but eventually 
agreed to sign it, with the alteration of some passages and 
the omission of others, out of deference to their imperial 
colleague :— 

‘This is the history of the “Holy Alliance,” which even in the 
partial feeling of its originator had no other object than that of a 
moral demonstration, whilst in the eyes of the other persons con- 
cerned the document had no such meaning, and therefore does not 
deserve the interpretation which was afterwards put on it by party 

irit. 
aa The most unanswerable proof of the correctness of this statement 
exists in the circumstance that never afterwards did it happen that 
the “ Holy Alliance” was made mention of between the cabinets, nor 
indeed could it have been mentioned. Only the parties hostile to the 
monarehs used it as a weapon for the calumniation of the purest 
intentions of their opponents. ~., 
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‘The “ Holy Alliance” was not an institution to keep down the 
rights of the people, to promote absolutism or any other tyranny. It 
was only the overflow of the pietistic feeling of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and the application of Christian principles to politics. 

‘From a union of religious and political-liberal elements the idea 
of the “ Holy Alliance” was developed under the influence of Frau 
von Kriidener and Monsieur de Bergasse. No one has a more inti- 
mate knowledge than myself of everything relating to this “loud- 
sounding nothing.”’ 


Assuming this to be true, it goes far towards justifying Gentz’s 
reflection—an echo of Oxenstiern’s—on the amount of folly 
which predominates in the government of the world. 

Alexander is the hero of another strange episode. He came 
one day, towards the commencement of the Congress, to the 
Emperor Francis, to announce that, conceiving himself person- 
ally offended by Metternich, he had resolved to challenge him 
toaduel. The alleged offence was something said to Harden- 
berg. The Emperor Francis, after vainly trying to soothe his 
imperial brother, told him that the challenge, if given, would 
certainly be accepted. Alexander actually went the length of 
sending Count Ozarowsky, one of his Adjutants-General, to 
Metternich, to demand an explanation, which was refused in 


the required shape :— 


‘Count Ozarowsky retired. A few moments afterwards his Imperial 
Majesty sent word to me that he would not appear at the ball in my 
house, to which all the Princes and all the members of the Congress 
were invited for that very day. ; 

‘The same day I saw the Russian ministers, and informed Count 
Nesselrode of what had happened. He said he had not received any 
instructions from the Emperor with regard to this affair. The con- 
ferences went on as if no difficulties at all had been raised, and the 
result was that half of Saxony remained to its King.’ 


They met as usual for the despatch of business, but their 
intercourse continued cold and formal till the interview in 
which Metternich communicated the news of the escape from 
Elba. At its conclusion the Emperor said to him: ‘ We have 
still to adjust a personal difference. We are both Christians, 
and our sacred law commands us to forgive offences. Let us 
embrace, and let everything be forgotten.’ Metternich answered 
that he did not accept the forgiveness, but agrecd to forget ; 
upon which the Emperor embraced him, and requested that 
they should be friends once more. This incident is valuable, 
if only as showing the social footing on which Metternich stood 
with sovereigns. 


o 2 The 
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The Memoirs or Autobiography forming Book I. and occu- 
pying 265 pages, concludes with the Congress of Vienna. 
Book II. (65 pages), entitled ‘Gallery of Celebrated Contem- 
poraries,’ contains ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte, A Portrait,’ with inci- 
dental sketches of his Court and family, and ‘ Alexander L., 
Emperor of Russia, A Portrait.’ Book II. (occupying the 
concluding 44 pages of the first volume, and the whole of the 
second) is entitled ‘Collection of Writings from the First 
Period of Metternich,’ and the contents are of the most miscel- 
laneous description; mostly correspondence and despatches, 
of which we have made occasional use. We regret that want of 
space prevents us from paying due attention to the Portraits, 
which are marked by a degree of literary skill rare amongst 
statesmen, clearness of judgment, and fine discrimination of 
character. They bear ample testimony to the qualities by which 
the writer was enabled to check the outbursts of imperial volition, 
or mould it in trying emergencies to his purposes.* 

The two volumes now before us comprise only the first part 
of the Memoirs. Three Parts are yet to come and, we are 
given to understand, speedily : Part II., comprising the epoch 
from 1816 to 1848; Part III. from 1848 to June 11th, 1859 
(day of Metternich’s death). Part 1V., Miscellaneous Writings. 
But he himself has indicated the epoch from 1810 to 1815 as 
the most important of his life, and it may be doubted whether 
the promised continuation, whatever its historical value, will 
add to his reputation for political foresight or sagacity. He 
could never read the signs of the times until they were inscribed 





* The portrait of Napoleon contrasts curiously in several points with that 
drawn by Madame de Rémusat in her Memoirs, so far as they have gone. Thus 
Metternich says: ‘Napoleon was not irreligious in the ordinary sense of the 
word. He would not admit that there had ever been a genuine atheist; he 
condemned Deism as the result of rash speculation. A Christian and a Catholic, 
he recognized in religion alone the right to govern human society.’ Madame de 
Rémusat says: ‘I know not whether he was deist or atheist. He was ready 
enough, amongst his intimates, to laugh at everything relating to religion, and I 
will venture to say that he thought the immortality of his name more important 
than that of his soul. When the priests raised the people against him in Spain: 
when he met with an honourable resistance on the part of the French bishops: 
when he saw the cause of the Pope embraced by many, he was quite confounded, 
and was heard to say more than once: ‘I believed mankind more advanced than 
they are in reality’ (vol. ii. p. 369). They agree as to his want of manners. 
‘It is difficult’ (says Metternich) ‘to imagine anything more awkward than 
Napoleon’s manner in a drawing-room. . . . Out of his mouth there never came a 
graceful or even a well-turned speech toa woman.’ This is confirmed by Madame 
de Rémusat, who says that, even at balls and concerts, no one felt at ease in his 
society. On the whole, the portrait by the lady is much the more unfavourable 
of the two. We learn from her, amongst other personal peculiarities, that ‘I 
salissait vite, et beaucoup, tout ce qu'il portait.’ 
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in letters of fire upon the wall. It was his boast to Mr. 
Ticknor that he only laboured for the morrow, and did not even 
venture to think much of the day following. 

The only plausible defence of his reactionary and repressive 
home policy, to say nothing of his resistance to popular rights 
all the world over,—literally from Poland to Peru, is suggested 
by his half apology to M. Guizot: ‘I have often governed 
Europe: I have never governed Austria.’ But he was a 
pointed House-, Court-, and State Chancellor in 1821: President 
of the Ministerial Conferences for Home Affairs in 1827: and 
the death of the Emperor Francis and the accession of Ferdinand 
(1835) made no apparent change in his position, which lasted 
thirty-nine years, and might have lasted many more had he not 
been overthrown by a revolution from without. 

That his gracious master could be obstinate occasionally is 
shown by an incident for which we are indebted to the Editor. 
On June 25th, 1812, Metternich addressed a formal petition to 
the Emperor Francis, stating that the President of the Exchequer 
had refused him a permit fora small cask of foreign wine on two 
grounds—1. That not the quantity, only the weight, was speci- 
fied ; 2. That under an imperial rescript no one was to import 
more than an eimer and a half. The petitioner then set forth 
that one of the duties of his post (as Foreign Secretary) was to 
entertain guests for whom foreign wine was indispensable ; that 
an eimer and a half was as good as none at all ; and it concludes 
by praying that his Imperial Majesty would be pleased to order 
that the Foreign Secretary should give no foreign wine at all or 
to exempt him from the restriction. The only notice the 
Emperor took of this petition was an autograph missive to the 
President of the Exchequer, ordering that no exception whatever 
should be made.* 

If the historical estimate of Prince Metternich should even- 
tually prove unfavourable, it will not be from any indifference 
or neglect on his part. Independently of these Memoirs with 
their illustrative documents, he has seldom missed an opportunity 
of self-laudation or self-defence. In the course of three or four 
conversations in 1835, he told Mr. Ticknor three or four times 
over that he was always calm and moderate, that he loved truth 
and detested falsehood. ‘I am passionate about nothing: there- 
fore I have no follies to reproach myself with. But I am very 
often misunderstood. I am thought to be a great absolutist in 





* Vol. i. p. 402. The editorial notes contain much interesting matter and 


might be advantageously increased. 
my 
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my policy. But I am not.’ What was he at the Congress of 
Carlsbad or the Congress of Laybach? ‘It is true,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘I do not like democracies: democracy is everywhere 
and always a dissolving, decomposing principle: it tends to 
separate men: it loosens society. This does not suit my 
character; I am by character and habit constructive.’ He 
should have said ‘reconstructive, for his only notion of con- 
struction was to rebuild upon old lines and foundations with the 
least possible approach to novelty. 

It will hardly be denied in any quarter that he was remarkable 
among statesmen for cultivation and accomplishment. - He 
was conversant with several branches of science: he was no 
mean proficient in music: he drew and designed well : he wrote 
with the ease and correctness of an author by profession; and 
when (1812) he was appointed Curator of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Vienna, he showed by his mode of discharging the 
duties of the post that (to use his own words) it had opened 
up to him ‘a most congenial sphere of activity. In his 
conversations with Varnhagen von Ense and other men of 
letters he frequently figures as a well-read and discriminating 
critic, 


Varnhagen von Ense, who had several long and intimate 
conversations with him at Baden in 1835, did not know what 
to make of his overflowing egotism and, assuming his self- 
satisfaction to be genuine, remarks: 


‘ In point of fact, it may be replied that nothing in his long career 
has really prospered with him: his whole administration shows a chain 
of things coming to pass, which he did not wish, which he has as long 
as possible resisted : in all directions he has always sacrificed and 
abandoned as much as he defended and saved. . . . All this is unde- 
niably true and striking. But I believe it is only a one-sided view. 
Allowance must be made for the circumstances in which he has been 
placed, and we must bear in mind how incoherent and heterogeneous 
is the composition of the State which he represents, what efforts and 
address were required of him to maintain in a tolerable situation, and 
in its ancient importance, this wreck of another time in the midst of 
a new creation. Whoever gives full weight to these considerations, 
may find reason to believe that Metternich in his position has done 
wonders, and that, especially as regards what he has not been able 
wholly to prevent, he has worked powerfully and averted infinite evil 
—that is, what appeared such to him and his.’ 


The qualifying clause, which we print in italics, is a material 
deduction from the laudatory portion of the paragraph; for no 
class of public men have done more evil than those who thought 


they 
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they were doing good. Nor was Metternich one of those who 
were open to conviction, who could see the error of their ways, 
and concede reform to avoid revolution. He told Varnhagen 
yon Ense that he never was and never could be one of the 
‘juste milieu.’ 

‘Whoever has a principle, must go with it to the extreme, not hold 


by a middle, of which there is none in truth, only a semblance, only a 
miserable holding-together of contradictory conclusions.’ 


His claim to an elevated niche in the Temple of Fame, 
therefore, can scarcely be made to rest on the soundness of his 
principles or the comprehensiveness of his views. To ap- 
preciate the real nature of the services which he rendered not 
merely to Austria but to civilization, and to fix his relative im- 
portance amongst his contemporaries, we should ask ourselves 
what would or might have come to pass between 1810 and 
1815, had there been no one like him to watch Napoleon, to 
control Alexander, and keep the Emperor Francis firm. Nor 
should the influence he exercised for high, well-chosen and 
well-understood ends be depreciated, bécause it was less owing 
to intellectual superiority than to personal advantages, inborn or 
acquired—to look, air, tone, and consummate grace of manner, the 
best inheritance of aristocracy. It was one of the pensées of Pascal 
that, if Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter, the whole face of 
Europe would have been changed. Is it more paradoxical to 
say that the whole face of Europe might have been changed 
if Metternich had been a short thickset man, with plain 
features and goggle spectacles, like Cavour; or abrupt, down- 
right, uncompromising, and peremptory, like Prince Bismarck ? 
There are times when the efficiency of an instrument depends 
more on its smoothness and polish than on its strength. We 
recently reviewed the life of a remarkable and richly gifted 
person, the Comte de Broglie, whose entire career was marred 
by the want of self-command and tact. We have here, in Prince 
Metternich, the contrasted example of one who, by the complete 
possession and opportune exercise of those qualities, was more 
than once enabled to play a great part, and effect great things, 
without ever arriving at what can fairly be called greatness. 
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Egerton Warburton. London, 1875. 
7. Adventures in Morocco. By Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs. London, 
1874. 
8. Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates. By Lady Anne Blunt. 
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fgg rey are few things we regret more as life goes on than 
the inevitable blunting of our impressions and suscepti- 

bilities. Happily the process is slow if it is sure, and compara- 
tive indifference steals almost insensibly on us. It is only 
now and then that we acknowledge the sadness of momentary 
awakening to the loss of the freshness that can never be regained ; 
but never perhaps do we look back on the past more regret- 
fully than when the old associations of travel come back in 
some flash of the memory. Nor do we refer merely to travel 
in the body. On the contrary, every intelligent child begins 
his romance of travel with a climax, and comes steadily down 
through the wonderful to the commonplace. Before the boy 
has been advanced to the dignity of the jacket, he is far more 
of the explorer and adventurer than those who go groping 
for the Pole among the ice-drifts in the darkness of the Arctic 
night ; or who fight and trade their way through the ‘ Dark 
Continent,’ among grasping Arabs and warlike aborigines. 
The realms of the world of fancy lie open to him, and he can 
travel them as unfettered by the conditions of humanity as any 
of the heroes of M. Jules Verne. He visits the valley of diamonds 
with Sindbad the Sailor, believing as firmly in the roc as in the 
monstrous serpents. The treasures of the Cave of Aladdin are 
as real to him as the silver veins of Nevada or the coal-deposits 
of Durham. He may have his vague ideas of the line that 
divides 
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divides romance from reality ; but the one will merge in the 
other as he revels in the enthusiasm of self-abstraction. The 
beginning of the disillusion comes only too soon, as he catches 
the contagion of a more prosaic way of regarding things from 
those who are ‘moulding his mind.’ -Yet the second stage 
in his reading is scarcely less agreeable, since he acknow- 
ledges already that it is more satisfactory, in that he betakes 
himself more seriously to a course of the trustworthy literature 
of travel and sport, though with the most implicit belief in 
travellers’ stories. Indeed the books that are written pro- 
fessedly for boys seem to us to be superfluities if not mis- 
takes. Fiction, of course, is one thing and realism another, 
and a boy may take excessive delight in some exciting story 
ingeniously adapted to his years and tastes. But what exer- 
cises a far more enduring fascination in him, next to the 
masterpiece of De Foe, is some spirited volume of adven- 
ture that has been intended for the entertainment of his 
seniors ; and the proof is that he will revert to it again and 
again, remembering it when the extravagances of fiction have 
been forgotten. We can still turn to early favourites of our 
own with enjoyment that is very slightly impaired, partly per- 
haps for their permanent interest, but chiefly for old recollec- 
tions’ sake. There is Harris’s ‘Wild Sports in Southern 
Africa,’ with those animated coloured plates of the chase that 
were possibly the original attraction; the sportsman on a wiry 
horse, trained down by hard work and hard living, loading and 
firing behind the shoulder of the giraffe, who is leading him an 
awkward gallop over the broken ground through the mimosa 
groves; the elephant trumpeting as he turns to charge, in 
the foreground of a genuine South African landscape ; the 
white rhinoceros, enveloped in his hanging folds of ball-proof 
leather, standing savagely at bay in the thicket of ‘ wait-a-bits,’ 
and the ostrich striding at full speed across the sands of the 
Kalihari. Nor were we less impressed by the odd trekking 
arrangements, where the interminable team of oxen was dragging 
the lumbering waggon, with the Hottentot seated under the tilt 
in front, cracking his interminable lash of hide above the files 
of the horns. Nor was it merely the hunting feats of the 
mighty Nimrods that fascinated us. We could have passed a 
very creditable examination on contemporary South African 
politics and the early history of the Zulu invasion ; on the rise 
of Chaka and the revolt of Moselakatse. But ‘ Harris,’ though 
a special favourite, was only one book among many. There 
were ‘ Cook’s Voyages,’ where the tattooed islanders in their war 
canoes, and the stories of their horrid cannibal feasts contrasted 
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so strangely with the soft Juxuriance of landscapes, where the 
feathering foliage of the cocoanut-palms was reflected from the 
translucent pools among the coral reefs. There was the narra- 
tive of Bligh’s boat voyage after the Mutiny of the ‘ Bounty,’ 
where the noddies were torn into portions and swallowed raw as 
they were caught; and that of the sufferings of Byron after the 
wreck of the ‘ Wager,’ when he staggered through the South 
American forests with mangled feet, weighed down under his 
burden of half-putrid seal-flesh. Somewhat later came the tales 
of North African and Arabian exploration—of Bruce at Gondar, 
serenaded by the jackals—of Mungo Park, revived by the 
water offered by the charitable negress—of Denham and Clap- 
perton in the Sahara, and of Burckhardt in the caravans of the 
fanatics. 

In anything rather than the sense of taskwork or effort the 
memory stored itself with the various knowledge more or less 
trustworthy that expanded the mind; and, above all, in those 
days we never needed to travel unless we happened to be in the 
humour. It is very different in after life, when in place of 
travelling, as it were, vicariously, you set out upon wanderings 
on your own account. Then the pleasure of the journey, and 
its profit as well, become an affair of moods and accidents. 
You are the victim of those incidental worries that will vex you 
at the most inappropriate seasons. The sun is hot and the 
streets are ill paved; the custom-house officers have given 
trouble, or the dinner of the day before has disagreed with you; 
the midges come swarming into your gondola on the Grand 
Canal after sunset, or you are suffering from the symptoms of 
Roman fever which make you morbidly suspicious of malaria 
among the ruins and aqueducts of the Campagna. Still less 
may you find yourself disposed to the appreciation of the 
sublime and beautiful, when the jaded mule is slipping upon 
a ledge that inclines to the dangerous grandeur of an abyss, or 
when each faculty is nervously on the alert in mountain gorges 
infested by robbers. Even if there be no conscious objection 
to rising to the occasion, and giving yourself over to the 
raptures or reveries appropriate to the scene and the circum- 
stances, the imagination may refuse to answer to the call, 
though it has been prompting you for years to undertake the 
pilgrimage. 

Still there are objects in art or nature, as there are occasions, 
which must almost inevitably strike the traveller with impressions 
that are indelible, and which become landmarks in the retro- 
spect of personal romance—the first landing on the Continent, 
for instance, or even the first glimpse of its shores. Nothing 

can 
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can well be more tame than the mouth of the Maas, where the 
river sluggishly empties itself over a bar between dreary sand 
dunes. Nor was Rotterdam an attractive city in the days 
before the impulse given to its steam trade with the colonies 
had embellished it at the expense of Antwerp and Amsterdam. 
Yet we shall never again experience such a thrill of expectation, 
as when we strained our eyes through the raw morning fog to 
distinguish the dim outlines of the cattle, the haystacks and 
the windmills. Nor can we forget the impatience with which 
we awaited our first introduction to the foreigner, which was 
duly gratified by the appearance of the pilot in his coat of frieze, 
dripping with fog-drops like a watergod from the Polders ; and 
by the custom-house officials, with their china pipes, in their 
singularly inappropriate costume of flat caps and swallow-tailed 
broadcloth. Since then, there have been other moments that 
stand out vividly in the memory, as we throw our glances back 
on the past; when the clouds cleared away from the Peak of the 
Matterhorn as, walking up the Visp Valley to Zermatt, we had 
been expending our admiration on the grandeur of a ‘False 
Peak,’ mistaking it for the veritable summit ; or, when sauntering 
into Burgos Cathedral before breakfast, we gazed up past the 
lofty columns and arches into the open interior of the tower, 
taken aback by a sublimity we had been altogether unprepared 
for; or, when on first making acquaintance with the Eternal 
City, we emerged from the black solitude of the Campagna to 
drive across the Piazza of St. Peter’s, between the wide sweep of 
the encircling colonnades to the murmur of the fountains falling 
in the moonlight; or, when we saw Gibraltar and the Straits 
from the heights above St. Roque; or, when tumbling out of 
the berth to hurry upon deck, we saw the sun rise over the Nile 
Delta, with a sky that seemed streaked with blood and fire, 
casting its reflection over the sands and the Bay of Alexandria. 
Impressions like these must be few and far between. Nor is it 
given to every one to command his time and go abroad in the 
search for excitement oremotions. Many men of impressionable 
temperaments are condemned to most prosaic existences ; but the 
faculties of enjoyment may remain all the fresher, that they have 
never experienced personal satiety. These are the men who, as 
they cannot travel themselves, may follow the fortunes of 
travellers with the keenest sympathy; though, on the other 
hand, the sympathies may be at least as lively when you have 
actually visited the countries described, or have the intention of 
Visiting them eventually. But the romantic side of travel 
must have its fascinations for everybody of intelligence, since 
it embraces the range of the habitable globe. And each country 
or 
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or separate branch of research has its especial devotees. Whether 
he is throwing out sledging parties in the direction of the 
Pole, or searching out a North-East passage, like Nordenskjéld ; 
whether he is slaughtering great game on the tributaries of 
the Nile, in the forests of Central Africa or on the jungles of 
Asia; whether he is pursuing his stydies in entomology in 
the lagoons of the South American rivers among venomous 
insects who are taking their revenge upon him; or botanizing in 
the enervating atmosphere of the Spice Islands, where snakes 
and fevers are lurking among the ferns under curtains of parasites 
that shut out the daylight; or excavating in buried cities 
among Bedouins, who fancy he is digging for treasure ; or 
pioneering new trade-routes over the Andes or the Hindoo-Kush 
—the adventurer may be sure that literary distinction awaits 
him, should he survive to publish the story of his labours. His 
name becomes a household word. - He receives the right hand 
of fellowship from eminent savants; he is the guest of the 
season in London drawing-rooms; and possibly he may shine 
out as the star of the year at one of the grand gatherings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, where he is graced by its gold medal. 
If he only bring back the rough material, a literary friend may 
lend the polish ; or, if he publish his plain unvarnished tale, the 
variety of the incidents or the value of the information may 
atone for any literary shortcomings. His is the romance of 
travel, in short, and the surprises and sensations we receive as 
the truth are more impressive than anything that is avowedly 
fictitious. 

We have assumed that the adventurous traveller may prove 
but a poor writer. As arule, the case is generally the reverse; 
and very remarkable it is. The list of recent instances we 
might run over will readily suggest itself, and we should certainly 
be guilty of invidious omissions. Nor is anything more note- 
worthy than the advance that has been made in illustrations. 
If you are too indolent to make your way through the letter- 
press, you may often embrace the characteristics of a country in 
a panoramic survey of its cities and scenery. The sun has 
been pressed into the service of the author, and the fidelity of 
his reproductions is guaranteed by photography; so that the 
archeologist, leaning over his library table, may examine each 
stone and moulding in temples or monuments, which stand in 
the solitudes of deserts or are hidden away in plague-stricken 
jungles. We may estimate more exactly the progress that has 
been made, by comparing the volumes of the last generation 
with some books of the last or the present season. Take the 
very tolerable vignettes in ‘The Crescent and the Cross,’ for 
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example, or the views and the sketches of Oriental types in 
Curzon’s ‘ Monasteries of the Levant,’ and contrast them with 
Mrs. Brassey’s ‘ Voyage of the Sunbeam,’ or her beautifully 
illustrated volume on Cyprus and Constantinople. 

The allusion to the books of Curzon and Warburton carries us 
naturally back to a style of which the accomplished author of 
‘Eothen’ was the originator. We may call it the esthetical 
and descriptive romance of travel, and we say that Mr. Kinglake 
originated it, for though his work actually appeared subsequently 
to that of Mr. Warburton, we believe it had been in manuscript 
several years before. ‘ Eothen’ isa travelling classic ; and there- 
fore, though we believe it may have been somewhat neglected in 
the multitude of books of a later generation, we must not linger 
over the striking scenes that abound in the rides through Syria and 
Palestine ; the account of the visit to Lady Hester Stanhope ; the 
Rembrandt-like study of the kindling of the fire in the traveler's 
first bivouac on the banks of the Jordan, when ‘at last there was 
a clicking of flint and steel, and presently there stood out from 
darkness one of the tawny faces of my muleteers, bent down to 
near the ground, and suddenly lit up by the glowing of the 
spark which he courted with careful breath ;’ the first rest under 
the black tents of the Bedouins, when he became ‘ the life and 
soul of the ragamuffin party ;’ the grateful reminiscences of his 
own tent-home in the boundless wastes of the desert, with the 
pathetically humorous lament over the dismantling of it in the 
morning, when the embers of the fire lay black upon the sands 
that were impressed with the mark of patent portmanteaux and 
the heels of London boots. No scene is more characteristic of 
his mastery in his own peculiar manner, than his graceful study 
of the maidens of Bethlehem. 

Though the ‘ Crescent and the Cross,’ is far less known to the 
present generation than ‘ Eothen,’ we may dismiss it as briefly. 
Indeed Warburton’s talent lay in the more ordinary gifts of a quick 
susceptibility to all that makes travel attractive, with a power of 
vivid description that not unfrequently rises to eloquence. Take, 
for example, his account of the massacre of the Mamelukes, and 
the escape of the solitary survivor. Of the evening meal and 
the night-quarters in the abandoned convent-fortress of the 
‘prophet-lady,’ where Kinglake had been received with Oriental 
hospitality ; but where Warburton and his escort had to force 
their way through ‘ tangled thickets of roses and jessamine’ into 
a court where the clang of their weapons echoed through deserted 
colonnades, and the light of their fires startled the night birds. 
Or of the morning ride in Syria after sunrise, when the hoofs of 
the horses crushed the odours from the carpets of flowers, as the 
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eye, ranging over land and sea, from the bridle-paths of the 
Lebanon, seemed to embrace half the beauties and the interest of 
Palestine. Or of an al fresco picnic like that in the ravine 
near Beyrout, under the cliffs of the Maronite convent, where 
‘we dined merrily together on kid from the mountain, and 
omelette made with herbs that grew wild about us ; the wine was 
cooled in the cascade, and the coffee mingled its pleasant per- 
fume with that of the fire of aromatic shrubs on which it was 
boiling. Pipes, coffee, mountain breezes, wild-flower scents, 
superb scenery, sparkling torrents, neighing horses, the sea’s 
deep roar and a joyous party, made us think that the monks 
might have pleasant times of it after all, notwithstanding that 
this Eden of theirs was Eveless.’ 

There was one great point in favour of those travellers of 
an earlier generation. They really ‘travelled’ where we must 
be content to make tours. They wrote in the consciousness 
that each trifling incident of their everyday rides had novelty 
and interest for the readers; and indeed there was much that 
was picturesquely uncomfortable in their way of living. Even 
in cities like Damascus and Jerusalem those heralds of a new 
crusade had to throw themselves on the hospitality of monks 
or merchants, in place of riding up to the door of the hotel to 
be welcomed by a smiling Levantine ; and they bargained for 
escorts and protection with robber chiefs, whose tariffs are now 
almost as much matter of notoriety as the charges of Messrs. 
Cook and Gaze. Since then the deserts and the holy shrines 
have been overrun in a rush of tourists, organized in flying 
columns, with a luxurious commissariat, who hold their course 
along the beaten routes like the locusts, destroying the lingering 
vestiges of freshness. The Lake of Gennesareth is vulgarized 
like Loch Katrine, and we are become as familiar with the 
views from Carmel and Tabor as with those from the summits 
of Snowdon or Helvellyn. But if Kinglake and Warburton 
have found imitators more or less able, who follow them in the 
well-worn tracks at a very serious disadvantage, Curzon, in 
‘The Monasteries of the Meee remains unapproachable and 
inimitable. It is a strange book by a remarkable man; an 
odd history of rash adventure by one who might have been set 
down for a bookworm. Bookworm he was not, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, but evidently a man of action and a 
man of the world. Yet not ‘Snuffy Davie’ himself, immor- 
talized by Jonathan Oldbuck, had so pronounced a mania for 
collecting, or more of ‘the scent of the sleuth-hound and the 
snap of the bull-dog;’ and he lavished his gold pieces and 
rosolio with an intelligent profusion worthy of those wealthy 
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and zealous enthusiasts who bid against each other at the famous 
Roxburghe sale. More than once, though he travelled with a 
well-filled purse, he left himself well-nigh penniless, tempted 
by some precious manuscript or missal. The excitement of 
the quest must have been extreme; the incidental dangers and 
hardships became considerations altogether subsidiary. Yet the 
manuscript-hunter had to ride with a slender escort through 
passes infested by brigands and disbanded irregulars. Again, 
he was scaling the sides of a precipice by ladders like those of 
Leuk in the Valais, though much more out of repair; or re- 
turning to earth, as the less perilous mode of descent, in a net 
gathered up at the four corners, which swung loosely at the end 
of a rope and pulley. In fact, from the convents at the Natron 
Lakes to those on Mount Athos, each of his visits was pregnant 
with such sensations as surely no bibliomaniac ever experienced 
before. 

Chief among the pleasures of travel are its quick transitions 
and sharp contrasts, so we pass naturally from the romance of 
sentiment and literature to the romance of adventure. 

Among the innumerable volumes of adventure that suggest 
themselves we recal none more representative than George 
Ruxton’s ‘Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains,’ 
published more than thirty years ago. Why Ruxton undertook 
his expedition we cannot say. In the first place, of course, 
from sheer love of danger and excitement; but he must have 
travelled with a definite purpose as well; and he hints that he 
was charged with an important commission from highly influ- 
ential quarters. When he showed his credentials to the Mexican 
authorities—‘ greasers’ as they were called in the vocabulary of 
the ‘ mountain men ’—all sombreros flew off, and the half-breed 
jacks-in-office grovelled in the dust before the Englishman. 
Be the objects of his journey what they might, there could be 
no question as to the perils and the hardships; and the nervous, 
vigorous style, in which he gives most vivid pictures of people, 
places, and incidents, seems to express the frank character of 
the man, with the imperturbable courage that bordered on reck- 
lessness. We are sorry, for our own sake, he should have 
survived so many hazards and carried his scalp safely from 
Durango to the head waters of the Arkansas only to die pre- 
maturely after all. Like ‘ Eothen’ left alone in the Suez de- 
sert, ‘ he himself and no other had charge of his life,’ and, like 
‘Eothen,’ ‘he liked the office well.’ It was nothing that he 
travelled alone through settled Mexico, an ambulant arsenal of 
rifle, carbine, and pistol, to the horror of his fellow-travellers 
in the diligences who were in the habit of resigning themselves 
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like lambs into the hands of the ladrones. He met other Eng- 
lishmen ‘bristling with arms.’ ‘ Valga me Dios! what men 
these English are!’ the natives used to exclaim. His troubles 
really began when he left the mining districts behind him ; 
though there bodies of robbers, three or four hundred strong, 
were in the habit of mustering for attacks on the silver trains. 
Thenceforward he carried his life in his hand, till he rode 
with horse and pack-mules, trained down to skin, bone, and 
muscle, into the outlying American fort on the prairies. The 
country was infested with Camanche bands on the war trail. 
The fields and roads were deserted, and the inhabitants, in 
abject panic, huddled together in the towns and presidios. The 
solitary Englishman seemed a loco, a madman; and it was by 
something like miracle he escaped the savages. His sufferings 
from thirst were intense ; and the rare springs and streams were 
the very places where he was most likely to be surprised by the 
stealthy enemy. When nearly exhausted by hunger, he hesitated 
to fire at game, lest the sound of the shot should betray him: 
and repeatedly he dared not kindle a fire to cook his venison, 
since there might be any number of wakeful eyes in the darkness. 
There is a thrilling account of how he crossed the terrible ‘ Dead 
man’s journey "—a stretch of desert where for nearly a hundred 
miles you never come upon a drop of water. The Mexicans, 
made desperate by misery, were almost as much to be dreaded 
as the Indians: and the premises of an American settler, where 
he had been hospitably entertained, were stormed a few days 
after his departure, when all the inmates were massacred. 

Ruxton is one of our favourite travellers, and we are tempted 
to extract some of those descriptions of mountain scenery, 
which read to-day as freshly as ever, and are unsurpassed by 
any which we have met with subsequently ; or to recount one 
or two of his adventures among the snowdrifts, when in despe- 
ration he sometimes ‘tempted Providence’ as the last chance 
of escape from a terrible death, But one night’s experiences 
we must give, as well to show what he had to endure, as to 
justify our predilection for his manner of telling it :— 


‘ The sky had been gradually overcast with leaden-coloured clouds, 
until when near sunset it was one huge inky mass of rolling dark- 
ness; the wind had suddenly lulled, and an unnatural calm, which so 
surely heralds a storm in these tempestuous regions, succeeded. 
The ravens were winging their way towards the shelter of the timber, 
and the coyote was seen trotting quickly to cover, conscious of the 
coming storm. 

‘The black, threatening clouds seemed gradually to descend till 
they kissed the earth, and already the distant mountains were hidden 
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to their very bases. A hollow murmuring swept through the bottom, 
but as yet nota branch was stirred by wind, and the huge cotton- 
woods, with their leafless limbs, loomed like a line of ghosts through 
the heavy gloom. Knowing but too well what was coming I turned 
my animals towards the timber, which was about two miles distant. 
With pointed ears, and actually trembling with fright, they were as 
eager as myself to reach the shelter, but before we had proceeded a 
third of the distance, with a deafening roar the tempest broke on us. 
The clouds opened, and drove right in our faces a storm of freezing 
sleet, which froze upon us as it fell. The first squall of wind carried 
away my cap, and the enormous hailstones, beating on my unpro- 
tected head and face, almost stunned me. In an instant my hunting- 
shirt was soaked, and as instantly frozen hard, and my horse was a 
mass of icicles. Jumping off my mule—for to ride was impossible— 
I tore off the saddle blanket and covered my head. The animals, 
blinded with the sleet, and their eyes actually coated with ice, 
turned their sterns to the storm, and, blown before it, made for the 
open prairie.’ 


They drifted from the timber, stopping short at ‘ one little tuft 
of grease-wood bushes,’ whence no efforts could move them. 
Ruxton would have struggled back towards the cover himself, 
but the night was dark as pitch and he had altogether lost the 
direction. He had reached firewood, but could get no fire, since 
his frozen fingers could not use the flint and steel. He sank 
down behind the animals, and wrapping his head in the blanket, 
‘crouched like a ball in the snow ’:— 


‘The way the wind roared on the prairie that night—how the 
snow drove before it, covering me and the poor animals partly—and 
how I lay there, feeling the very blood freezing in my veins, and my 
bones petrifying with the icy blasts whieh seemed to penetrate them 
—how for hours I remained with my head on my knees, and the 
snow pressing it down like a weight of lead, expecting every instant 
to drop into a sleep from which I knew it was impossible I should 
ever awake—how every now and then the mules would groan aloud 
and fall down upon the snow, and then again struggle on their legs— 
how all night long the piercing howl of wolves was borne upon the 
wind, which never for an instant abated its violence during the night 
—I would not attempt to describe.’ 


When he woke in the morning from the stupor into which 
he had fallen, he had to extricate himself from a deep covering 
of snow. To the snow he probably was partly indebted for life. 
He believed himself that he owed his escape to the happy 
accident of having an enormous wooden pipe ready filled with 
tobacco. He chafed his fingers sufficiently to light it, when he 
‘smoked and smoked till the pipe itself caught fire, and burned 
completely to the stem.’ 
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Another representative adventurer is George Borrow, but as we 
fancy that his ‘ Bible in Spain’ is much more generally read 
than Ruxton’s book, we have less excuse for making any quota- 
tions from it. We can pay it personally no higher compli- 
ment than to say that in the course of repeated perusals we have 
nearly got it by heart. The very mention of the name conjures 
up a whole panorama of ‘effects’ that chime in marvellously 
with our recollections of the Peninsula. The wild night voyage 
over the Tagus, when the gale was meeting the racing tide and 
the boat was almost gunwale under in the water ; with the half- 
idiot boatman singing his snatches of royalist songs, and swear- 
ing he would not drown the Englishman if he could help it. 
The ride through the dehesas and depoblados of Estremadura, 
under the guidance of ‘the fierce gypsy, ’ Antonio Lopez, when 
he lay hidden in the daytime in hovels in the towns, or supped 
at night in the wilderness round the fire with malefactors who 
were at the moment flying from the police. That other ride 
from Cordova to the capital reminds us very much of Ruxton 
in Mexico; when Borrow escaped the brigands of the Sierra 
Morena because they had newly gorged themselves with booty ; 
and the Carlists who swarmed over La Mancha because they 
shrunk from the intensity of the cold. Or the arrest at Finis- 
terre, where he was nearly shot himself, mistaken by the Christino 
Alcalde for the Pretender. As for the scenes in the famous 
prison of Madrid, and in the low drinking-shops frequented by 
bull-fighters and ruffians, they are as thoroughly racy of the soil 
as of the man, with their strange blending of the ‘ picaresque’ 
and the religious. It is difficult to analyse or to define the 
precise charm of Borrow’s books. But as to their fascination 
there can be no manner of doubt; and we are half inclined 
to refer it to some such mysterious influence as made the 
‘ Lavengro’ a snake-charmer and a horse-whisperer. 

Under the head of the travel of adventure come the romance 
of sport and the romance of mountaineering, and very often the 
two are combined. Since the days of Harris and Gordon 
Cumming in South Africa we have had volumes of shooting 
adventure by enthusiasts from all parts of the world. Indian 
officers take short furlough and spend it in the unhealthy 
jungles of the Terai or the Wynaad; or they risk their necks 
among the ice cliffs of our northern mountain boundary, after 
the goats of Kashmere or the sheep of Thibet. Even now that 
the buffalo has been nearly exterminated, or hunted beyond the 
Canadian frontier in the one direction, and down to the Camanche 
country on the other, there are Englishmen who still go after 
the ‘grizzlies’ and the mountain sheep to the ‘Parks’ and 
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‘Divides’ of Central Northern America. Enterprise has ever 
been pushing towards the West, till it has met the pioneers of 
the mining and agricultural interests advancing with the rail- 
way engineers from the Pacific seaboard. There are railway 
junctions and thriving cities on the sites of the lodges, where 
Catlin sketched his ‘North American Indians;’ and the 
prairies whither Washington Irving made his tour, and where 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley hunted many years later, are being laid 
out in those great co-operative farms which pass their shiploads 
of wheat through the elevators of Chicago. Since Lord Milton 
and Dr, Cheadle, not so many years ago, following the chain of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, made the ‘ North-West 
Passage by Land,’ to the British Columbian Coast, sporting 
tourists, with their batteries of rifles and shot guns by fashionable 
makers in St. James’s, have traversed the ‘Territories’ in all 
directions. Lord Southesk, Lord Dunraven, with several others 
—latest of all, Mr. Pendarves Vivian—tell us how they liked the 
exchange of the lodge in the Scotch deer forest for the bivouac 
by the camp fire; of the cuisine of a capable chef for hastily 
frizzled venison steaks, or short commons. For a lifelike nar- 
rative of wild shooting and Indian fight, by one who has seen 
many varieties of both, there has been no better work than 
Major Campion’s ‘ On the Frontier ;) except perhaps the ani- 
mated and singularly exhaustive ‘Hunting Grounds of the 
Great West,’ by Colonel Dodge, of the United States service. 

A wonderful story, by the way, though of science rather than 
of sport in mountaineering, was that of the expeditions and 
exploits in the Sierra Nevada by Clarence King, the well-known 
surveying engineer. He shows how much may be effected by 
strong limbs, firm nerves and a cool judgment, without the 
guides and the elaborate appliances for Alpine work that are 
deemed almost indispensable in Europe. Frequently accom- 
panied by a single companion, loaded besides, either with a 
knapsack or with what Australians would call his ‘ swag,’ in the 
shape of provisions and scientific instruments, wrapped in a 
blanket, Mr. King pushed his researches over range after 
range, climbing peaks, crossing passes at extraordinary altitudes, 
scrambling somehow up and down the precipices of granite or 
ice that often were only accessible by ‘ chimneys ;’ and dipping 
from the glaciers and snowfields into gorges and canons, where 
the torrents were roaring between their rocky walls five hundred 
feet in height. His striking word-pictures are almost worthy 
of the scenery, and we can hardly say more in their praise. By 
way of showing the break-neck character of his ‘ surveying,’ we 
are tempted to extract one incident as a specimen. He and his 
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comrade had, as was frequently the case, landed themselves in 
something very like a cul-de-sac ; the only way out of it was by 
ascending a pyramid of smooth blue ice, some 250 feet in height, 
and subsequently by surmounting an equally smooth granite 
wall that rose from the ice peak to the ridge they were aiming 
at. They stood on a narrow ledge above the ice and contem- 
plated the ugly face of the granite—a face which, unfortunately 
for them, was unpleasantly devoid of features. ‘ Here and there 
were small projections from its surface, little protruding knobs 
of feldspar, and crevices riven into its face for a few inches,’ 
Mr. King tried it and failed: he was stopped half-way by the 
impossibility of reaching a crack which was a couple of feet 
beyond stretch of his fingers. Next came Cotter, whose arms 
were longer. He made a spring for the crack, caught hold, 


and worked himself up till his breast got a purchase on the 
brink. . 


‘It was the most splendid piece of slow gymnastics I ever witnessed. 
For a moment he said nothing, but when I asked if he was all right, 
he cheerfully repeated “all right.” It was only a moment’s work to 
send up the two knapsacks and barometers, and receive again my end 
of the lasso. As I tied it round my breast, Cotter said to me in an 
easy, confident tone, “ Don’t be afraid to bear your weight.” ... 
I got up without difficulty to my former point, rested there a moment, 
_ hanging solely by my hands, gathered every pound of strength and 
atom of will for the reach, then jerked myself up into a swing, just 
getting the tips of my fingers into the crack. . . . I climbed slowly 
along the crack till I reached the angle, and got one arm over the 
edge as Cotter had done. As I rested my body upon the edge and 
looked up at Cotter, I saw that instead of a level top, he was sitting 
upon a smooth, soft-like slope, where the least pull would have 
dragged him over the brink. He had no place for his feet nor hold 
for his hands, but had seated himself calmly with the rope tied 
round his breast, knowing that my only safety lay in being able 
to make the climb entirely unaided—certain that the least waver 
in his tone would have disheartened me and perhaps made it 
impossible.’ 

In Major Butler’s ‘Great Lone Land’ there is little sport and no 
mountaineering ; yet we cannot dismiss adventure in Northern 
America without a passing allusion to it. We know no more 
vivid picture of the solitudes of that great ‘prairie ocean’ of 
which we speak. In winter a dazzling surface of purest snow; 
in early summer a vast expanse of grass and pale pink roses ; in 
autumn, too often, a wild sea of raging fire. No ocean of water 
in the world can vie with its gorgeous sunsets ; no solitude can 
equal the loneliness of a night-shadowed prairie ; one feels the 
stillness and hears the silence; the wail of the prowling wolf 
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makes the voice of solitude audible ; the stars look down through 
infinite silence upon silence almost as intense.’ 

The frozen plains with the grim forests of pine, which stretch 
from the Saskatchewan towards the Arctic Ocean, have doubtless 
a solemn grandeur of their own ; but over great part of them the 
white man has never cast a glance, and they are seldom visited 
save by hunters and trappers, bred to a life of unexampled 
endurance. The wildest portions of the chains of the Rocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevada are rarely traversed except by 
adventurers. The railroads or highways are carried through 
the cafions, or over cols of comparatively moderate depression. 
So it is also, for the most part, in the mountains of Europe. On 
the other hand, in the sublime highlands of Central Asia, the 
only routes by which trade can be conducted lie across some of the 
loftiest plateaux in the world, and among scenery of surpassing 
grandeur, that always wears a wintry aspect. They are con- 
tinually crossed in the way of business by merchants from 
the cities of Central Asia, accustomed to the fervour of their 
summer sun; or from the enervating valleys of Kashmere, or 
the hot plains of the Punjaub. There is little more thrilling 
in the romance of travel than the narratives of the English- 
men who investigated the trade routes over the storm-beaten 
summits of the Hindoo-Kush—Forsythe, Shaw, Gordon, and Dr. 
Bellew—investigations chiefly undertaken at the time when the 
Khokand soldier of fortune, under the title of Atalik Ghazi, had 
established his rule in Yarkand and Kashgar, and was politically 
desirous of extending his commerce. The storm-beaten tracks 
are marked, like those in waterless deserts, by the bleaching 
skeletons of men and beasts of burden; and in place of cara- 
vanserais you have here and there some lovsely-piled enclosure, 
which at least breaks the force of the tempest, if it offers nothing 
that can be called shelter. Those ‘ byways of Asiatic commerce’ 
show what men will risk for the sake of gain; yet travellers tell 
us that they have seen bales and baggage animals abandoned, in 
the horrors of the autumn storms and the terrors of imminent 
death. It is the characteristic of that peculiar kind of moun- 
taineering, that the travellers, instead of trusting to their feet, 
ride yaks or mules or undersized horses, as the case may be, 
picking their steps along the shelving ledges of precipices, 
through the fallen débris of rocks and boulders that choke the 
beds of the watercourses, or over the treacherously-bridged 
crevasses of the glaciers. We might imagine that the most 
robust health was indispensable ; and the last place where we 
should have expected to meet a half-crippled invalid in search 
of health would have been in the upper valleys of the Himalaya, 
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between Chinese Thibet and the Indian Caucasus, Yet that 
was the trip undertaken by Mr. Andrew Wilson, when unable 
to walk far even on level ground; and the most we 


account of mountaineering for pure pleasure in the Himalaya is 


given in his admirable ‘ Abode of Snow.’ Now he was being 
carried in a dandi or chaise @ porteur, up corkscrew paths over 
loose shingle, and round the sharp angles of precipices where 
literally there was scarcely footing for his bearers. Now he was 
compelled to descend, and pick his steps along the face of rocks 
which appeared from beneath to be absolutely perpendicular. 


‘In this case the weather had worn away the softer parts of the 
slate, leaving the harder ends sticking out; and I declare that these, 
with the addition of a few ropes of juniper branches, were the only 
aids we had along many parts of these precipices when I crossed 
them. Where the projecting ends of slate were close together, long 
slabs of slate were laid across them, forming a sort of foot-path, such 
as might suit a chamois hunter. When they were not sufficiently in 
line, or were too far distant from each other to allow of slabs being 
placed, we worked our way from one protruding end of slate to 
another as best we could; and where a long interval of twenty or 
thirty feet did not allow of this latter method of progress, ropes of 
twisted juniper branches had been stretched from one protruding 
end to another, and slabs of slate had been placed on these, with 
their inner ends resting on any crevices which could be found in the 
precipice wall, thus forming a “footpath” with great gaps in it, 
through which we could look down sometimes a long distance— 
which bent and shook beneath our feet, allowing the slabs every 
now and then to drop and fall towards the Sutlej till shattered into 
innumerable fragments.’ 


Riding the yak for the first time must be an awkward 
experience for anovice. Mr. Wilson recommends anyone who 
cares to have a notion of it, to ‘fasten two Prussian spiked 
helmets close together on the back of a great bull and seat 
himself between them.’ And the animal looks as ill-adapted as 
a brewer's dray-horse for the work he performs so well, though 
with groans and grumbles by way of protest. ‘The sure- 
footedness and the steady though slow ascent of these animals 
up the most difficult passes are very remarkable. They never 
rest upon a leg until they are sure they have got a fair footing 
for it; and, heavy as they appear, they will carry burdens up 
places which even the ponies and mules of the Alps would not 
attempt.’ And assuredly no Alpine pony would have been 
equal to ‘the astounding performances of my little Spiti mare,’ 


as she carried her rider for a long day through the ‘ Valley of 
Glaciers.’ 
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‘Never before had I fully realized the goat-like agility of these 
animals, and I almost despair of making her achievements credible. 
She sprang from block to block of granite, even with my weight upon 
her, like an ibex. No one who had not seen the performance of a 
Spiti pony could have believed it possible for any animal of the kind 
to go over the ground at all, and much less with a rider upon it. 
But this mare went steadily with me, up and down the ridges, over 
the great rough blocks of granite and the treacherous slabs of slate. 
I had to dismount and walk, or rather climb a little, only three or 
four times, and that not so much from necessity as from pity for 
the little creature, which was trembling in every limb from the 
great leaps and exertions she had to make. On these occasions she 
followed me like a dog.’ 


Fresh from those American and Asiatic fields, coming back 
to Switzerland or Tyrol seems tame. Moreover, every one is 
more or less familiar with the doings of the Alpine Clubmen 
among the ‘ peaks, passes, and glaciers.’ Yet among the latest 
publications in Alpine literature we must remark on the 
fascinating and brilliantly illustrated volume which tells the 
story of Whymper’s ascents on the Matterhorn, and of the 
determined siege he laid to the mountain, with the crowning 
success which was so sadly overclouded. 

The romance of exploration and research in travel is so 
boundless, that we can barely touch a point here “and there. 
The most suggestive of commentaries on the travel of research 
is to be found in the galleries of the British Museum, where we 
wander among the endless display of its memorials recovered 
from the cemeteries of old civilization. In the department of 
exploration, attention has been chiefly divided of late between 
expeditions of discovery to the Arctic seas and the achievements 
of the brilliant corps of adventurers who have been filling up the 
blanks in our maps of Africa. There is excitement enough in 
the one case and the other: whether we turn to the ships beset in 
drifting pack and among icebergs, or to white explorers isolated 
in the middle of a continent where retreat may be more difficult 
than the dangerous advance. For ourselves, the sensations of 
exploration that strike us most forcibly are when the nerves are 
being strung continually to their extreme tension by a wearing 
sense of peril that is always present, whether in waking hours or 
the broken slumbers. In our opinion the most wearing ordeals 
that daring adventurers have ever gone through, have been in the 
parched deserts of the Australasian continent, where wells are 
few and far between, and only known to wandering natives. 
Among the many men of extraordinary resolution and resource, 
who have led what may be called forlorn hopes of exploration 
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in the interior of Australia—without drawing any invidious 
comparisons between their efforts, their sufferings, and their 
successes—it seems to us that Colonel Egerton Warburton stands 
out conspicuous. He undertook to explore the unknown country 
between the settlements of South Australia and the sea-coast of 
Western Australia. Knowing well the nature of the difficulties 
he might expect, although as it turned out they surpassed his 
most gloomy apprehensions, he had provided himself with seven- 
teen camels and a couple of Afghan drivers. These camels saved 
the lives of the Expedition, though they gradually broke down 
under intolerable privations, and fifteen of them died or were 
slaughtered for food. The long line of the route lay through 
the most inhospitable of deserts, covered generally with the 
prickly spinifex, which bears the appropriate name of the 
porcupine grass ; and in these deserts, when the air was stirred 
by a breeze, it enveloped the little caravan in clouds of sand 
and ashes. The ground was not even tolerably level; the 
spinifex scrub clothed a succession of rolling sandhills, varied 
occasionally with dismal salt lagoons. The sun was scorch- 
ing, and they welcomed the rare showers that drenched them. 
Poisonous flies persecuted them through the day; and from 
the hour of the start to that of their arrival, sound sleep 
was out of the question, owing to the small black ants that 
swarmed everywhere. With bodies lowered by starvation and 
parched by thirst, they lived in a state of chronic fever. 
Finally, they were compelled to take to travelling by night ; and 
thus, as Colonel Warburton complains in his Journal, ‘ When 
we move, we can’t see: when we stop, we can’t search.’ Yet 
their lives depended on the search for water ; and when they 
came upon what passed for a spring, which meant the inter- 
mittent oozing of some filthy fluid, impregnated with animal 
and vegetable matter, they had to ‘keep touch’ upon it, till 
they came upon another. From each of these involuntary 
stations they had to throw out exploring parties in quest of a 
fresh point of departure, though the waste of time exhausted 
their precious supplies. Latterly they kept body and soul 
together ‘on sun-dried slips of meat, as tasteless and innu- 
tritious as a piece of dried bark.’ - The leader, an older ‘man 
than his followers, and carrying the heavy weight of respon- 
sibility, literally broke down with thirst and hunger, and was 
borne along in a stupor, tied to the back of one of the camels. 
Yet Warburton’s intellect remained clear, if not vigorous, and he 
was able to continue the entries in his journal. What can be 
more pathetic than the following, which expresses rather the 
bitterness of disappointment than mere bodily anguish? sc 
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marvel is that in all these circumstances a human brain should 
have stood the strain: 


‘ We are hemmed in on every side: every trial we make fails; and 
I can only now hope that some one or other of the party may reach 
water sooner or later. As for myself, I can see no hope of life, for 
I cannot hold up without food and water. I have given Lewis written 
instructions to justify his leaving me, should I die; and have made 
such arrangement as I can, for the preservation of my journal and 
maps. The advance party has started again, and we followed till a 
little after sunrise, when our camels showed signs of distress and we 
camped. 

‘My party at last are now in that state, that unless it please God 
to save us, we cannot live more than twenty-four hours. We are at 
our last drop of water, and the smallest bit of dried meat chokes me. 
I fear my son must share my fate, as he will not leave me. God 
have mercy upon us, for we are brought very low; and by the time 
death reaches us we shall not regret exchanging our present misery 
for that state in which the weary are at rest. 

‘ We have tried to do our duty and have been disappointed in all 
our expectations. I have been in excellent health during the whole 
journey, being merely worn out from want-of food and water. Let 
no self-reproaches afflict anyone respecting me. I undertook the 
journey for the benefit of my family; and I was quite equal to it 
under all the circumstances that could reasonably be anticipated ; 
but difficulties and losses have come so thickly upon us during the 
last few months, that we have not been able to move: thus our pro- 
visions are gone; but this would not have stopped us, could we 
have found water without such laborious search. The country is 
terrible. I do not believe man ever travelled so vast an extent of 
continuous desert.’ 


The mystery in which the followers of the Prophet have 
always enveloped their rites and their Holy Places has naturally 
excited the curiosity of travellers. None but the true believer 
in Islam could pass the threshold of the ‘ House of God’ in 
Mecca, and look on the Kaaba and live, or on the water of the well 
of Zem-Zem. No less jealously guarded was the tomb under 
‘the Green Dome’ in Medina, where the Prophet lies buried in 
his own city on the sanctified spot where he gave his soul to 
Allah, Both cities were the headquarters of the bigotry which 
consecrated them and hy which they flourished. The fervour of 
the devotees who had made the long pilgrimage from the utmost 
limits of the lands of the Faithful—from the shores of Barbary 
or the Khanates of Central Asia—rose into raptures of frenzy 
as they reached their destination, and shook themselves free 
from the burden of their sins. There could have been no more 
grateful offering to the genius of the Places, no more certain 
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assurance of future felicity, than by avenging his impiety on 
some infidel dog, who had blasphemously imposed himself on 
the company of the believers. Each step of the pilgrimage was 
pregnant with danger among the keen-eyed companions of every 
hour, with whom suspicions might arise at any moment. It 
needed no ordinary resolution to string the nerves to the risks, 
where a mere oversight might betray one, or even the mutterings 
in a feverish dream. Burckhardt, we believe, was the first to 
attempt the adventure. He travelled in the character of a 
reduced Egyptian gentleman, converted from the Coptic religion 
to the true faith, and on landing at Djeddah, where his letters 
of credit were rejected, he found himself obliged to take up 
his quarters in a Khan with only a few sequins in his possession. 
He made friends, however, and succeeded in his purpose, partly 
perhaps owing to the unprecedented audacity of the under- 
taking. ; 

Captain Burton’s venture reads even more romantically— 
at least we have it given with more picturesque fulness of 
detail. Alive to the dangers, he did his utmost to circumvent 
them by the completeness of his deliberate preparations. It was 
a Persian prince, and not an Englishman, who took his passage 
in the Peninsular and Oriental steamer from Southampton. At 
Cairo he went into regular training, educating himself among 
the inmates of the Wakdalah or Khan. There the Persian, 
on second thoughts, transformed himself into a Pathan, passing 
for a man of rank under a temporary cloud; and the Dervish 
Abdullah Khan travelled with Afghan papers. Through 
incessant anxieties and some narrow escapes from detection, 
all went well with him till at last he stood in sight of the Beit 
Allah, and struggled forward in the throng of devotees to press 
his lips on the Kaaba. We can well believe that ‘ Of all the 
crowd of worshippers who clung weeping to the curtain, or who 
pressed their beating hearts to the stone, none felt for the 
moment a deeper emotion than did the Hadji from the far 
north.” Though, ‘ to confess the humbling truth, theirs was the 
high feeling of religious enthusiasm, mine was the ecstasy of 
gratified pride.’ 

We should imagine that next to the hour of triumph, with all 
the ecstasy of gratified pride, must be the moment of inexpres- 
sible relief and satisfaction when the traveller could drop the 
disguise that had been painfully supported, and step back into 
the everyday world, with its ordinary hazards and trials. We 
realized that forcibly in reading the travels of Vambéry, who in 
1863 made his famous expedition to Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand. It was before the progress of Russian conquest had 
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in some degree broken the savage exclusiveness of the Turco- 
mans. Since then we have had admirable books by McGahan, 
whose ride to the Oxus when he gave the Russian garrisons the 
slip, must always rank high among the romances of travel ; and 
by Major Burnaby, who paid his visit to Khiva as an officer in 
the service of a Power from which the Khan might have some- 
thing to hope or fear. Arminius Vambéry had to do by stealth 
what the others accomplished by open daring. He joined a 
caravan of mendicant dervishes from Teheran. Had he been 
detected his fate might have been worse than that of a false 
pilgrim to Mecca. The Turcomans, who are to the full as in- 
tolerant as the Arabs, seem to have been chilled by the winter 
temperature of their steppes into a cold malignancy of cruelty, 
and are proficients in the arts of diabolical torture. Happily 
Vambéry’s comrades were staunch, and, if they suspected him, 
were willing to screen him. Still he travelled in terror of some 
untoward contretemps. His occasional sufferings from thirst 
and fever remind us of those of Colonel Warburton; and the 
condition of his daily life for months was such as Englishmen 
cannot figure to themselves without shuddering. For with those 
worthy dervishes the depth of filth was the height of sanctity ; 
and Vambéry, in the consciousness of acting a part, had rather to 
overact it in point of uncleanliness. 

Palgrave’s wanderings in Arabia had commenced in the 
previous year. Without weighing risks or judging motives in 
other cases, we may give him credit for his courage and honour- 
able conduct in making no secret of his nationality. Yet he 
sojourned among the fanatical Wahabees in their capital of 
Riad ; and had ultimately to save himself from their pressing 
hospitality by flight. He too had his trials from thirst and 
sun-glare in crossing the deserts. As for the Arabs to whom he 
entrusted his life, he paints them in most unflattering colours, as 
cruel, faithless, and rapacious ; and the leader of his first escort 
was a robber and murderer by profession. There is a graphic 
story of a march in the desert, when they were surprised by the 
deadly simoom. The Arabs faced it folded in their mantles, 
crouching low upon the necks of their camels; and though by a 
happy accident it struck them within 100 yards of a tent, whose 
coverings of black goat-hair meant safety, it was a question for 
many minutes whether they should live to reach it. 

Rae’s ‘Country of the Moors’ is an interesting book, espe- 
cially in its notes of his visit to the holy city of Kairwin. But 
by far the most vivid sketches of life among the Moors, since 
Robinson Crusoe wrote the story of his confinement in Salee, 
are to be found in the ‘Adventures in Morocco’ eer = 
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Gerhard Rohlfs the Royal Geographical Society’s gold medal. 
He started on his wanderings almost penniless, and was robbed 
of what little he possessed before he had well left Tangiers 
behind him. He thought of turning back, but decided to 
persevere; and he experienced all those quick reverses of 
Oriental existence which are familiar to us in the pages of 
the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Now he was the honoured guest of the 
Great Sherif, whose hereditary sanctity ranks him almost on 
an equality with the Sultan, and whose possessions make him 
the second richest landowner among the Moors. Now he was 
received condescendingly by the Sultan himself, or established 
in comfortable quarters as physician in ordinary to powerful 
ministers of state or the governors of important cities. Now he 
had his marching orders at a moment’s notice, and, without 
having time given him to pack up, was thrust into the saddle 
as he stood at the palace door, and despatched without even 
a wallet to his next destination. Again, he was travelling 
towards the Southern Oasis, poorly clad and almost penniless as 
he set out, thankful for the coarsest fare and the roughest shelter, 
yet in the apprehension, poor as he was, of being maltreated or 
murdered by marauders. One of his latest adventures nearly 
proved his last, when he thoughtlessly showed his little property 
to an apparently frank and cordial host, and was waylaid at his 
next bivouac in the wilderness, half slashed to pieces, and left 
for dead. Rohlfs, like Burckhardt and Vambéry, professed him- 
self a convert to Islamism; and he describes with considerable 
humour some of the penalties of his change of faith, as when 
his head was shaved with a blunt clasp knife, though happily he 
escaped the pains of circumcision. At least by way of compen- 
sation he had the satisfaction of enlightening us as to a people 
and a country of which we knew very little; and we are intro- 
duced to a state of unchanging conservatism which takes us 
back to the times of Lockhart’s ‘ Moorish ballads’ and Wash- 
ington Irving’s ‘ Tales of the Alhambra.’ 

Place aux dames is a principle we should gladly have acted 
upon, but gallantry must give place to questions of chronology. 
We have perforce left four ladies to the last, who respectively 
represent the four departments of the romance of exploration, 
the romance of adventure, the romance of scientific travel, and 
the romance of luxurious travel. And it is in a natural train of 
thought that we pass from Palgrave among the Arabian nomads, 
and from Rohlfs among the roving tribes of the Sahara, to Lady 
Anne Blunt and her ‘ Bedouins of the Euphrates.’ The account of 
her adventures is one of the most interesting of recent books of 
travels. As the grand-daughter of Lord Byron, she has an here- 
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ditary claim upon our notice, and we can congratulate her upon 
the literary skill with which she relates her story. Not forget- 
ting Lady Hester Stanhope and Lady Ellenborough, surely never 
was a more adventurous tour undertaken by any Englishwoman. 
Since the days of Job, ‘ the greatest of all the men of the East,’ 
and the times when Midianites and Amalekites carried fire and 
sword into Palestine, the great pastoral wildernesses to the east 
of the Hauran have been the haunts of the wanderers whose 
hand is against every man. To those who venture among them 
at the hazard of their lives, there is much embarrassing ambiguity 
in their manners and customs. You may be safe if you taste 
the bread and salt, or succeed in laying your hand on the tent- 
pole; but before passing under the safeguard of these symbolical 
rites, you may be slaughtered for your horses and weapons, to 
say nothing of other belongings. When Lady Anne Blunt 
and her husband were planning their trip, they naturally 
received warnings and discouragement from every quarter. Yet 
as they drew nearer to the limits of Turkish civilization, the 
difficulties and dangers began to diminish, and what had seemed 
material realities began to melt into phantoms like the mirage. 
The veteran, who was then English consul at Aleppo, cheered 
them with a decidedly hopeful view. The risk, he said, lay in 
meeting roving parties of the Bedouins ; and he had long been 
in amicable relations with some of the heads of the Anayeh, and 
could consequently give his friends valuable introductions. 
Results fully justified his opinion, and the travellers never appear 
to have been in actual danger. Yet none the less was the 
undertaking a trying one to feminine, or, for that matter, mas- 
culine nerves. They had to elude the jealous attentions of the 
Turkish governors, and slip away from honourable durance. 
They had to pilot their own way through the trackless wastes in 
search of the shifting encampments, whose localities were but 
vaguely indicated by rumour. They rode down among the 
tents and announced themselves, taking the chance of being 
welcomed or ill-received. It was atime when the two great rival 
tribes were at war, the Turkish troops occasionally interfering 
between the combatants; and once they were guests in an encamp- 
ment which was suddenly broken up on the eve of what threatened 
to bea bloody battle. That their journey ended so satisfactorily 
was owing partly to good fortune, greatly to good management. 
Mr. Blunt and his wife seem to have understood intuitively the 
feelings and thoughts of those capricious semi-barbarians, who 
are in many respects children of a larger growth. We are 
tempted to quote page upon page from a story of experiences 
which are always fresh, picturesque, and original. As it is 
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we must limit ourselves to one or two brief extracts, which 
may give some slight idea of the book and the Bedouins. Here 
is a tale of Bedouin chivalry, though we are sorry to say that, 
so far as we can gather, it is altogether an exception to the 
general rule :— 


‘On one occasion Jeddan, with fifty followers, was surprised and 
surrounded at nightfall by a large body of Shammar, who, as the 
custom is in the desert, waited till daylight to make their attack. 
The Fed4an ‘had little chance of escape, and were resigning them- 
selves to capture and spoliation in the morning, for their mares were 
tired, and the enemy fresh, when in the middle of the night a man 
came to them from the Shammar with a message to Jedéan from Abd- 
ul-Kérim. He was riding a white mare, and the message was to the 
following effect: Abd-ul-Kérim, in token of their former friendship, 
sends his own mare to Jedéan, begging that he will ride her to- 
morrow. “She is the best in all the Shammar camp.” Thus mounted 
Jedéan fought his losing battle the next day, but escaped capture, 
thanks to Abd-ul-Kérim’s mare, his men being all taken prisoners.’ 


A sight like this was worth some risk and trouble :— 


‘An Arab march is slow, even when at its quickest, and in an hour 
or so we came upon the stragglers, and then upon the main body. 
We rode up a height, and from it saw the wonderful sight of twenty 
to thirty thousand camels, with a proportionate number of horsemen 
and footmen, converging by half a dozen winding wadys towards 
a central dell, in which the horsemen were gathering.’ 


Or the still more imposing spectacle of the great camp of the 
Réala :— 


‘We came upon it quite suddenly, as crossing a low ridge of rising 
ground we looked down over the plain of Saighal, and saw it covered, 
so far as the eye could reach, with a countless multitude of tents and 
men, and mares and camels. In the extreme distance, at least ten 
miles away, lay the Lake of Saighal, glittering white in the sun; 
and the whole space between it and where we stood seemed occupied, 
while east and west there was at least an equal depth of camp. We 
have estimated the whole number of tents at 20,000, and of camels at 
150,000, and ‘at the sight I felt an emotion of almost awe, as when 
one first sees the sea.’ 


And there is an inviting picture of the Hamdd in early 
spring -— 

‘At this time of the year, if the season is a favourable one, the 
Hamad is one of the most beautiful sights in the world, a vast undu- 
lating plain of grass and flowers. The purple stock, which predo- 
minates on the better soils, gives its colour to the whole country, and 
on it the camels feed, preferring it to all other food. The hollows 
are filled with the richest meadow grass, wild oats, wild barley — 
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wild rye, the haunts of quails; while here and there deep beds of blue 
geranium take their place, or tracts white with camomiles. On the 
poorer soils the flowers are not less gay; tulips, marigolds, asters, 
irises, and certain pink wallflowers, the most beautiful of them all, 
cousins each of them to our garden plants. For it was from the 
desert, doubtless, that the Crusaders brought us many of what we 
now consider essentially English flowers.’ 


Miss Bird’s ‘Life in the Rocky Mountains’ is a sequel to 
her residence in the Sandwich Islands, of which she gave us a 
charming account in her previous work. Her return from the 
Pacific led her into grander scenery than that of the plains of 
the Euphrates, and among people almost more lawless than the 
Bedouins, with outcasts even more addicted to gratuitous bloodshed. 
To do them bare justice, however, the roughest of the outlaws of 
the West treated the unprotected lady civilly and almost kindly. 
Indeed the most incorrigible of them all was absolutely chival- 
rous. ‘Mountain Jim,’ who had seen better and more innocent 
days, and had moved in avery different sphere in society, is one 
of the most striking characters in the book. He struck up a fast 
friendship with Miss Bird on first acquaintance, constituting 
himself her guide and protector in some of the wildest of her 
mountain excursions. This worthy had established himself in a 
lonely hut at the only entrance to Estes Park, and was the terror 
of the whole surrounding country. His looks and bearing were 
disagreeably symbolical of his habits. His face was handsome ; 
but one eye was entirely gone, and the loss made one side of. 
his face repulsive, while the other might have been modelled in 
marble. ‘ Desperado was written in large letters all over him.’ 
Sober, he had—with a lady at least—the manners of a polished 
gentleman. When in liquor, he behaved like an incarnate 
fiend, or relapsed into moods of remorseful gloom, in which he was 
even more dangerous. It was under the guidance of ‘ Mountain 
Jim’ that Miss Bird ascended Long’s Peak, or the American 
Matterhorn, which was perhaps the most exciting of her many 
adventurous expeditions, and which introduced her to some of 
the sublimest scenery in the western continent. The party took 
horses to the bottom of the peak :— 


‘'The ride was one series of glories and surprises, of “ park” and 
glade, of lake and stream, of mountains on mountains, culminating in 
the rent pinnacles of Long’s Peak, which looked yet grander and 
ghastlier as we crossed an attendant mountain, 11,000 feet high. 
The slanting sun added fresh beauty to every line. There were dark 
peaks against a lemon sky, grey peaks reddening and etherealising, 
gorges of deep and infinite blue, floods of golden glory piercing 
through cajions of enormous depth, an atmosphere of absolute purity, 
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an occasional fragment of cotton-wood and aspen flaunting in red and 
gold to intensify the blue gloom of the pines, the trickle and murmur 
of streams fringed with icicles, the strange sough of gusts moving 
among the pine-tops—sights and sounds not of the lower earth, but 
of the solitary, beast-haunted, frozen upper altitudes.’ 


She slept, or rather lay down in a group of silver spruces at 
some distance from the fire :— 


‘I could not sleep, but the night passed rapidly. I was anxious 
about the ascent, for gusts of ominous sound swept through the pines 
at intervals. Then wild animals howled, and Ring (Jim’s dog) was 
perturbed in spirits about them. Then it was strange to see the 
notorious desperado, a red-handed man, sleeping as quietly as inno- 
cence sleeps. But above all it was exciting to lie there with no better 
shelter than a bower of pines, on a mountain 11,000 feet high, in the 
very heart of the Rocky Range, under twelve degrees of frost, hearing 
sounds of wolves, with shining stars looking through the fragrant 
canopy, with arrowy pines for bed-posts, and for a bright lamp the 
red flames of a camp fire. 

‘Day dawned long before the sun rose, pure and lemon-coloured. 
The rest were looking after the horses, when one of the students came 
running to tell me that I must come further down the slope, for Jim 
said he had never seen such a sunrise. From the chill grey peak 
above, from the everlasting snows, from the silvered pines, down 
through mountain ranges into the depths of Tyrian purple, we looked 
to where the plains lay in cold, blue grey, like a waving sea against a 
far horizon. Jim involuntarily and reverently uncovered his head, and 
exclaimed, “I believe there isa God!” I feltas if, Parsee-like, I must 
worship. The grey of the plains changed to purple, the sky was all 
one rose-red flush on which vermilion cloud-streaks rested ; the ghastly 
peaks gleamed like rubies, the earth and heavens were new-created.’ 


In contrast to the sublime in the poetry of Nature, we may 
turn to a scene of the picturesque in the rude life of the stock- 
man. Miss Bird, who had an admirable seat on a horse, and 
was able to tame apparently the wildest steed, had been invited 
by the Welshman with whom she lodged, to a cattle drive, got 
up by the help of some of the neighbours. The scene of the 
drive was at the base of Long’s Peak :-— 


‘ Where the bright waters of one of the affluents of the Platte burst 
from the eternal snows through a caiion of indescribable majesty. 
The sun was hot, but at a height of over 8000 feet the air was crisp 
and frosty, and the enjoyment of riding a good horse under such 
exhilarating circumstances was extreme. In one wild part of the 
ride we had to come down a steep hill, thickly wooded with pitch 
pines ; to leap over the fallen timber and stem between the dead and 
living trees to avoid being “ snagged” or bringing down a heavy dead 
branch by an unwary touch. 

‘ Emerging 
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‘Emerging from this we caught sight of a thousand Texan cattle 
feeding in the valley below. The leaders scented us, and, taking 
fright, began to move off in the direction of the open “ park,” while 
we were about a mile from and above them. ‘“ Head them off, boys,” 
our leader shouted ; “all aboard; hark away!” and with something 
of the “ High, tally-ho in the morning!” away we all went at a hand- 
gallop down-hill. I could not hold my excited animal; down-hill, 
up-hill, leaping over rocks and timber, faster every moment the pace 
grew, and still the leader shouted, “Go it, boys!” and the horses 
dashed on at racing speed, passing and re-passing each other, till my 
small but beautiful bay was keeping pace with the immense strides 
of the great buck-jumper, ridden by “the first rider in North 
Americay,” and I was dizzied and breathless by the pace at which 
we were going. A shorter time than it takes to tell it, brought us 
close to and along side of the surge of cattle. The bovine herds 
were a grand sight ; huge bulls, shaped like buffaloes, bellowed and 
roared, and with great oxen and cows with yearling calves, galloped 
like rams.’ 

We have preferred to let Miss Bird speak for herself; but, 
had space permitted, we would willingly have followed her in her 
various adventures, and told how she travelled through the country 
on horseback and alone ; making light of the snow-storms and 
the snow-drifts in the bitter cold in the beginning of winter ; and 
belated as often as not on solitary roads or rather tracks, far 
away from all human dwellings. Though she suffered severely 
from cold and hunger, she seems never to have given way to 
despondency, but on the contrary to have derived enjoyment 
even from her hardships. The mountain air was irresistibly 
exhilarating. Indeed the climate of Colorado, severe as is the 
winter cold, seems to be regarded as the last resource of the 
hopeless ; and often it works wonders in cases that have been 
given over by western physicians. Not the least romantic 
feature in the romantic life in the mountains, is that you come 
everywhere upon invalids and convalescents reviving again to 
those worldly interests that had almost ceased to concern them : 
—‘All the careworn, struggling settlers within a walk have 
come for health, and must have found or are finding it, even 
if they have no better shelter than a waggon-tilt or a blanket on 
sticks laid across four poles.’ 

Mrs, Gill’s ‘Six Months in Ascension’ gives in popular lan- 
guage and very lively style a romantic account of a scientific 
expedition. Her husband’s object was to observe the ‘ Oppo- 
sition of Mars’ by way of determining the distance of the 
sun from the earth: an opposition was to take place during 
August and September 1877, and no such favourable oppor- 
tunity would recur in the present century. The excitement was 
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necessarily intense, and wrought itself up to a climax. Were 
accident, atmosphere, or ill-health to baffle the observer on a 
particular evening, the trouble and outlay would be wasted 
and his fond ambition disappointed. He would have to re- 
cognize, like the heroes of the romances of chivalry, that the 
adventure was reserved for another and future occasion. Acci- 
dent, atmospheric conditions and failing health, all appeared 
to conspire against Mr. Gill. A Heliometer was indispensable, 
and but one was available in England. The delicate and most 
complicated instrument was being satisfactorily tested in Bur- 
lington House, and Mr. Gill was complacently directing the 
workmen, ‘when slip! the screw gave out, the overhanging 
weight of the Heliometer and its counterpoises tore the lower 
end of the cradle from his hand, and tilting upwards the polar 
axis, counterpoise weights, and Heliometer tube, in all several 
hundredweight, came down crash, from a height of 7 or 8 feet, 
upon the floor.’ The poignant anguish of the philosopher was 
soothed, as he satisfied himself that the vitals of the mechanism 
had escaped injury. Indefatigable exertions repaired the damage 
in time for embarkation on the fateful steamer. The perils of 
the surf of Ascension were safely surmounted, and the instru- 
ment was erected in a temporary observatory in the only town 
on the island. Then came the question of atmosphere. Each 
evening after sundown a malignant cloud obscured the quarter 
of the heavens on which their anxieties were concentrated, 
Happily it occurred to them that the aggravating eclipse might 
be local; and they eluded it by shifting their quarters to the 
opposite side of the island. Meantime, owing in great measure 
to the anxiety and fatigue, Mr. Gill had been threatened with 
serious illness. Fortunately the spirit triumphed over the 
frailty of the body, and the attack passed away in time. Then 
came the eventful 5th of September :— 


‘I could write no diary and have not the slightest recollection of 
how I spent the day—unprofitably I fear, in watching and waiting; 
finally bringing on a violent headache towards evening, which was 
less painful, however, than the excessive nervous excitement I was en- 
deavouring to repress. To-night Mars will be nearer to us—his ruddy 
glare brighter than ever again for a hundred years, and what if we 
should not see him ? 


Clouds came rolling up over a sky that had been cloudless :— 


‘Six o’clock, and still the heavens look unclouded: half-past six 
and a heavy cloud is forming in the south. Slowly the cloud rises— 
very slowly: but by and by a streak of light rests on the top of the 
dark rocks: it widens and brightens, and at last we see Mars ee 
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steadily in the pure blue horizon beneath. It was now seven o'clock, 
and David called quickly for lights. Graydon, who was almost as 
much excited as I was, answered with his ready “aye, aye, Sir” ; 
and in a few minutes I was left alone in a pitiful state of anxiety and 
unquiet. . . . At last I heard the welcome note “all right!” and 
then I went to bed.’ 


Mrs. Gill rose to take the morning watch, and as the time 
for the important morning observation drew near, again the 
menacing black cloud had appeared, and one arm ‘ was already 


grasping Mars.’ She was dismissed again to bed, when her 
husband relieved her, and 


‘I was expected to go to sleep. But how could 1? I took a book, 
and tried to read by the light of my lantern for a few minutes: then 
I thought to myself, “ Just a peep to see whether the cloud promises 
to clear off.” I looked forth, and lo! no cloud! I rubbed my eyes 
thinking I must be dreaming, and pulled out my watch, to make 
sure I had not been asleep, so sudden was the change. No! truly 
the obnoxious cloud had mysteriously vanished, and the whole moonless 
heavens were of that inky blueness so dear to astronomers. 

‘Mars now outrivalled Jupiter in ruddy splendour. Orion had 
flung abroad his jewels like hoar-frost. The Pleiades glittered in 
such bewildering multitudes, that it seemed as if the lost Pleiad had 
returned with a train of shining followers from some other system. 
Like “ fire-flies tangled in a silver braid,” they shone with a soft 
beauty, and everywhere, above and around, myriads of stars dazzled 
the night. 

‘While my eyes drank in this beautiful scene, my ears were 
filled with sweet sounds issuing from the observatory. “A, seventy 
and one; point, two, seven, one; B, seventy-seven, one; point, three, 
six, eight,” &e. Sweet they were indeed to me, for they told of 
success after bitter disappointment ; of cherished hopes realized; of 
care and anxiety passing away.’ 

If Mrs. Gill and her husband had their raptures in the hour 
of their triumph, they had suffered a good deal physically in 
the cause of science. Their mode of life on the island was a 
kind of revival of Robinson Crusoe. There is a most _— 
description of their roughing it in the encampment at ‘ Mars 
Bay,’ an isolated spot in the abomination of desolation, where 
the tents had been pitched among masses of clinkers. 

There can be hardly a greater contrast than in shifting the 
scene from the tents on the volcanic cliffs of Ascension to 
the cabins of the ‘Sunbeam,’ in which Mrs. Brassey made the 
round of the world, and to those cruises to Constantinople and 
Cyprus, which she narrates in ‘Storm and Sunshine in the 
East.’ It is the romance of the luxury and sociability of 
travel. As for the luxury, which, by the way, is typified in the 
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sumptuous volume with its profuse variety of illustrations—we 
may refer to the plates of the interiors of the dining-room, the 
state-room, and the deck-house, Captain Cook and the earlier 
circumnavigators would have opened the eyes of astonishment 
at the pictures and objects of art which adorn the walls, 
the ceilings, and the side-tables. For sociability, the genial 
owners, who were welcomed everywhere by everybody, reversed 
the common order of things, and offered as much hospitality as 
they received. To those who are proof to the sorrows of sea- 
sickness—though Mrs. Brassey herself is not among the number— 
the swift and commodious steam yacht is the most agreeable of 
all means of locomotion, The ‘Sunbeam’ was the best of 
introductions to Orientals, whose fancies were dazzled by the 
novelty as well as by the richness of her fittings. The Padishah 
himself was said to have set his affections on it; and the great 
ladies of the Harem, who made fétes of their parties on board, 
could not be too civil to its mistress. So we have emphatically 
truthful pictures of some of the ‘best society’ of Constan- 
tinople ; with the changes in its sentiments and circumstances 
that have taken place since the calamities of the war. We hear 
much that is interesting of the extravagant caprices of the Court 
and governing classes, of the progress of emancipation of the fair 
sex. So far the greater liberty accorded to the ladies, with the 
study of the lightest French literature among the most intelli- 
gent, has merely brought them to the stage of acute discontent 
in which they resent the restraints to which they are still sub- 
mitted. 

Though the yacht was admirably manned, and notwith- 
standing its master’s seamanship, there was more than a dash 
of danger even in the Mediterranean cruises, and on several 
occasions it had narrow escapes. We are told, with an anima- 
tion which makes us feelingly realize the scenes, how the ‘ Sun- 
beam’ was twice nearly sunk in collisions ; and in the worst gale 
they experienced, when off the rocky precipices of Milo in the 
Greek archipelago they ran through an ascending scale of sensa- 
tions enough to satisfy the most blasé of tourists. Mr. Bing- 
ham’s spirited pencil gives us a vivid conception of the sita- 
ation in one of his exceedingly life-like illustrations, which 
add greatly to the attraction of the book. Among his other 
sketches which have specially taken our fancy, are ‘the Nau- 
machia at Cyzicus,’ ‘the Last of the Eurydice, ‘ Lying off 
Ryde,’ and views of some of the bold headlands in the Greek 
Islands. 

There is satisfaction in knowing that, notwithstanding all that 
has been done and written, the romance of travel is ion 
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and inexhaustible. It is not only that countries like New 
Guinea remain to be explored; while communities like the 
populations of Thibet and China, wedded to their peculiar 
forms of civilization, still jealously resist the intrusion of stran- 
gers. But we must always have much left to learn of man in his 
moral aspects; and in the course of adventurous study we have 
barely penetrated beneath the surface of the idiosyncrasies and 
capacities for improvement of several of the races on the globe. 
It is the charm of travel seriously undertaken, that it not only, as 
Dr. Johnson expressed it, is ‘the gratification of a wise and 
noble curiosity, bringing its contributions to the general stock 
of knowledge; but that it may possibly be of benefit to the people 
we have been observing. In any case it must often be its own 
reward, by developing the manly virtues of energy, self-reliance, 
and firm endurance ; and it is a hopeful sign of the future of an 
Empire that hardships and dangers are more and more courted 
by men who might abandon themselves to the life of the lotus- 
eaters. We respect the courage of such a ‘ Pioneer of Commerce’ 
as the late Mr. Cooper, who penetrated alone through the interior 
of China, and tried hard to force the barriers of Thibet, with 
the purpose of surveying new channels for trade. Yet we admire 
still more the ideas of ‘amusement’ that send the heir to a great 
name and property to slave, on the verge of starvation, through 
the severities of a winter in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. Lord 
Milton, with his companion, Dr. Cheadle, only extricated them- 
selves by their indomitable ‘ pluck ’ from the labyrinths of the 
apparently impenetrable forests, in which they seemed lost beyond 
redemption. Englishmen, and their blood-relations the Germans, 
have conspicuously the tastes and gifts of the successful traveller. 
The practice of travel is become a tradition with us, and we fear 
that the fancy for telling travelling tales in print has been grow- 
ing into a mania. Books, where the sparkle is chiefly on the 
covers, are multiplied most indiscreetly by men and women who 
have nothing or very little to say. But we can show a collec- 
tion of the literature of travel of which we have good reason to 
be proud. In the present article we have not noticed a single 
work by those who are our great explorers par excellence ; and 
the volumes we have referred to are but characteristic specimens 
among the unpretending narratives of personal adventure. 
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Art. VII.—1. Monarchy and Democracy. By the Duke of 
; Somerset, K.G. London, 1880. 


ys is now rather more than a hundred years since the States 
of America pronounced, in their famous Declaration of 
Independence, that ‘ail men were equal, and endowed by their 
Maker with inalienable rights.’ The ‘ declaration’ was admirably 
adapted to secure the object immediately in view. It rallied 
the scattered colonists, in defence of a lofty principle, against 
the disciplined forces of what they held to be oppression and 
wrong, and encouraged them to defy the distant power of the 
Mother Country. Thirteen years later Europe was startled ‘at 
the promulgation of the same doctrines by the National Assembly 
of France ; and in the Old World these appealed to the feelings 
and imagination of men with a force greater even than that which — 
had been felt in America. Inequality, in its most odious and 
corrupt shape, prevailed over the Continent of Europe; the 
lower orders of people saw all the rights, which philosophers 
had taught them to be inalienable, withdrawn to support a 
government, which seemed constructed purposely for their own 
oppression. Under such circumstances they rose in a body, 
im the full belief that a destruction of the social system, which 
had produced the wrong-doers, would procure the immediate 
restoration of their liberties. Having destroyed legitimate 
authority, they found themselves, as the inevitable consequence, 
the mere instruments of a military despotism. Nevertheless 
their enthusiasm still survived, and compensated itself for the 
loss of freedom by foreign conquest. The French, to use the 
fine words of Tocqueville, ‘carried the torch of revolution 
beyond their boundaries while they stifled its devouring flame 
in the bosom of their country.’ 

Democracy thus gave unmistakable proof of its energy as a 
principle of action; but its apostles claimed for it far higher 
virtues, and boasted that it would exercise a regenerating in- 
fluence on human life. They firmly believed that human nature 
had been stunted by bad laws and governments; and that, 
when the cause of Democracy had finally triumphed, mankind 
would move rapidly on to the goal of Perfection. Thus 
Mackintosh declared that ‘the French people had founded a 
Constitution on the immutable basis of natural right and 
general happiness’; and that accordingly ‘the French nation, 
instead of the glories of war, would now seek a new splendour, 
in cultivating the arts of peace and extending the happiness of 
mankind.’ Fox asserted of the Constitution framed by the 
General Assembly, that it was ‘altogether the most stupendous 
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and glorious edifice of liberty which had been erected on the 
foundation of human integrity in any time or country.’ The 
Reign of Terror in France and the twenty years’ war that 
followed formed a striking commentary on these prophecies. 
Still it was open to the advocates of Democracy to argue that 
their principles had not yet had a fair trial; and under the 
Royalist Restoration and Reaction that followed the Napoleonic 
war, the Revolutionary rhetoric exerted its old power over the 
passions of the ple. But it can hardly be maintained 
any longer that Democracy has failed, because thwarted by 
the influence of tyranny and superstition. It has enjoyed a 
hundred years of undisturbed possession in the United States ; 
France proclaimed one Republic in 1848, and another, which 
still survives, in 1870; nor will it be alleged, either that the 
Legitimists had anything to do with the Coup d'état of 1852, 
or that they are the most powerful enemies of the existing 
régime. Democracy has passed out of the region of romance 
into that of experience ; and the friends and foes of the system 
must henceforth be prepared to approve or condemn it on its 
own merits. Bearing this in.mind,-we looked with much 
interest to Mr. Bright’s speech at the late festive gathering 
at Rochdale, to see what points he would choose for the pane- 
gyric he was sure to pass on American institutions. There is 
something amiable in a romantic constancy of attachment ; 
‘John Anderson my jo, John,’ is an air which goes. straight 
to the heart. Mr. Bright loved Democracy in the days when 
illusions about its real character were excusable ; now that this 
is fully disclosed he seems to love it better than ever. There 
was a time when he had generally a word to say in favour of 
his own Sovereign, but this is no longer heard ; his last speech 
was from beginning to end a laudation of the United States, as 
being a Republic. 

The grounds on which Mr. Bright asked his hearers to share 
his admiration and affection are remarkably suggestive. With 
one exception these were entirely negative. The single positive 
advantage of the United States on which he dwelt with enthu- 
siasm was the ‘ bigness’ of their territory. To his audience his 
rapturous statement of the superficial area of Texas appears to 
have conveyed new light, for it is reported to have produced 
‘expressions of surprise.’ But even Mr. Bright would scarcely 
venture, in his sober moments, to maintain, that the vast re- 
sources of the virgin soil of America were called into being by 
the virtues of democracy, or that republican sagacity is de- 
monstrated by the success of the American Government, in 
dealing with the feeble tribes whom the white men have pushed 
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from their lands. After a glowing eulogy on the physica? 
advantages of the country which nobody disputes, Mr. Bright 
proceeded to dwell on its social perfection. ‘I believe,’ said 
he, ‘ what Mr. Potter says, that he only saw four drunken people 
in America.’ Let us take Mr. Potter’s evidence of American 
sobriety as conclusive ; it does not, however, follow that this 
sobriety is caused by democratic institutions. The peoples of 
Spain and Italy who live under a monarchical form of govern- 
ment have an equal reputation fortemperance. But Mr. Bright's 
speech very soon brings us to the real point at issue. Mr. Potter's 
admiration, it seems, was excited not only by the absence of 
drunkards, but by the absence of Kings. ‘He did not see 
an Emperor, or an Empress, or Kings, or Queens, or Imperial, 
or Royal Princes, or Princesses.’ He saw a standing army 
of only 25,000 men. He saw no bishops. He found that the 
people of the United States ‘ have not constructed a machine, 
mostly political and partly religious, in which the State bolsters 
up the religious, on the condition that the religious bolster up 
the State. They have not got any favoured church organization 
which will lend to the crimes-of Monarchy and statesmen the 
sanction of the simulated voice of God, by which Christianity 
is demoralized and degraded.’ 

No drunkards, no Royalty, no great military establishments, 
no bishops, no Established Church! O fortunatos nimium! 
That is, of course, the conclusion at which Mr. Bright meant 
his audience to arrive, with reference to the institutions under 
which the people of the United States enjoy such unalloyed 
happiness, And yet we suspect that there were some, even in 
the Town Hall of Rochdale, to whom the orator’s rhetoric must 
have sounded hollow and out of date. For Mr. Bright Europe 
(with the exception of France) is still a world which ‘kings. 
and priests are plotting in.’ Drunkenness, standing armies, and 
poverty are to him, as they were to philosophers a hundred years 
ago, the fruits of hereditary Monarchy and established Religion. 
We have said that this kind of reasoning was very well in the 
days of Rousseau and Robespierre, because at that time the 
Christian world had had but siender experience of democracy. 
But it is scarcely sufficient for our own more sceptical genera- 
tion. We have seen quite enough of Republics to judge how 
far they have answered the expectations of Fox and Mackintosh. 
What we want now is not the heated language of hope and pro- 
phecy, but a calm consideration of the results of unrestricted 
democracy, of its probable prospects, and of the influence it is 
likely to exert over our own mixed Constitution. 

To pass from a speech like that of Mr. Bright to the little: 
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volume on ‘Monarchy and Democracy,’ recently published by 
the Duke of Somerset, is like an immediate transition from the 
temperature of the Equator to that of the Arctic circle. In 
almost every feature the two compositions represent opposite 
extremes of thought. Mr. Bright seems to fix on democracy a 
gaze of passionate longing; the Duke of Somerset turns from 
it with an air of suppressed abhorrence. The member for 
Birmingham, filled with a Radical hatred of existing institu- 
tions, looks forward to a future of Liberty and Equality; the 
Duke reflects, without affecting to conceal his regret, on the ad- 
vantages of the aristocratic régime before the first Reform Bill, 
which he knows that his own party had the chief hand in 
destroying. The style of the two compositions is as different 
as their substance. A volume of pure and copious English 
helps to disguise the shallow commonplace of Mr. Bright’s 
thought ; the Duke of Somerset’s pages display an almost osten- 
tatious disdain of rhetoric and arrangement. There is an 
appearance of haphazard in such a sequence of chapters as, 
‘Public speaking at Party Gatherings, ‘ Education, the safe- 
guard of Society,’ ‘The functions of the Government,’ ‘Of 
Liberty,’ ‘Of Aristocracy,’ ‘Envy, the animating spirit of 
Democracy,’ and so on. The sentences and paragraphs are 
strung together like apophthegms. There is, moreover, something 
depressing in the atmosphere of unrelieved political scepticism 
which pervades the book. Its author seems to be so much im- 
pressed by the futility of philosophizing on politics, as to be 
afraid of expressing his own views of what is expedient. But 
the world will always be intolerant of critics who content them- 
selves with simply finding fault, and hence the Duke may not 
obtain the hearing to which he is justly entitled. This would 
be a misfortune, for with all its pessimism his book displays 
sagacity, foresight, reflection,—qualities which are rare in the 
political speculation of a society accustomed to the fleeting 
judgments of journalism. Above all it helps us to look at facts. 
The subject under review is removed from the atmosphere of 
thetoric and passion into the ‘ dry light’ of experience. 

‘An endeavour,’ says the Duke, ‘is made in the following short 
and fragmentary chapters to trace the growth of modern political 
opinions. For this purpose the doctrines propounded by distin- 
guished French, English, and American writers are cited, the value 
of their doctrines tested by later experience, and their predictions 
compared with subsequent events.’ 

A work composed with such a design evidently receives fresh 
point and significance when contrasted with speeches like 
those which we have recently heard at Rochdale, and, we may 
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add, in Scotland. Mr. Bright speaks of Republican virtues, as 
French philosophers and American statesmen used to speak of 
them before they were tried. The Duke of Somerset will enable 
us to see how far those philosophers and statesmen were justified 
in their anticipations, and therefore to test the exact value of 
Mr. Bright’s rhetoric. When we have established this point we 
shall be in a position to consider, with the help of the Duke, 
the more general tendencies of the democratic movement, 
and the extent to which it is likely to affect the English 
Constitution. 

We have first a prophecy by Jefferson, President of the 
United States, as to the social influence which democracy would 
exert in that country. Jefferson, like the French Revolutionary 
philosophers, whom he admired, had formed his ideal of Re- 
publicanism from the states of antiquity, and he thought that 
the establishment of Republican institutions would revive, in 
the Western hemisphere, the simplicity, and refinement of taste, 
which, as he imagined, had characterized the societies of ancient 
Greece. He objected to young Americans visiting Europe, 
‘lest they should acquire the taste for luxury and dissipation 
prevalent in the capitals of the old world.” He believed that 
everything intellectual and virtuous in that old world would be 
attracted to the New Atlantis. A chaster style in art and 
letters would, he thought, adorn the Republican community. 
‘No man living,’ he wrote, ‘will ever see an instance of an 
American removing to settle in Europe, while we shall see 
multiplied instances of Europeans going to live in America.’ 
How have these anticipations been fulfilled? The United 
States have produced many writers who have used the English 
language with purity and elegance, but not one who can be 
said to have embodied in an original form the national genius 
of the American people. American sculptors have acquired a 
well-merited reputation, but they have derived their inspiration 
from the antiques of the Vatican and the Capitol, not from the 


backwoods or the prairies. As for the general attractiveness of 
American life, 


‘Whilst few Europeans, says the Duke of Somerset, ‘settle in 
America, unless driven there by lack of money or of character, many 
Americans flock to the cities of Europe, and specially selected Paris 
as their home, not during its Republican rule, but while it was the 
seat of Imperial power. Educated Amerjcans gladly escaped from 
the vulgar monotony of a community absorbed in money-making, to 
a capital which after many convulsions still retained traces of its 
traditional culture and refinement.’ 


Jefferson also prophesied that the moral atmosphere of the 
Republic 
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Republic would be favourable to honesty and integrity, and 
that a higher standard in commercial dealings would in conse- 
—— arise. On this point the Duke of Somerset writes as 
ollows, and the passage is noticeable as showing the fairness 
and moderation of his views :— 


‘The American Constitution has not produced superior honesty in 
the conduct of commercial business. ‘he vices of the Old World 
seem to sprout up with increased luxuriance in the new soil. The 
extent and variety of commercial frauds disclose a very lax morality 
in the trading communities of the United States. Whether this is 
the result of democratic institutions, or of the many inducements to 
financial speculation in a country where mercantile enterprise reaps 
the richest harvest, cannot be affirmed without further experience and 
observation.’ 


Many supposed that the nature of the American Constitution 
would produce strict honesty in the conduct of public business. 
Lord Brougham asserted in 1843 that this would certainly be 


the case: 


‘The publivity,’ said he, ‘ with which every department of the 
Government is administered, makes peculation impossible. It is an 
offence which in such a country can have no existence.’ 


These words have a strange sound to ears accustomed to the 
disclosure of such scandals as disgraced the second Presidency 
of General Grant. The Duke of Somerset’s statement on this 
subject certainly does not err on the side of exaggeration : 


‘Maladministration of the law through the dishonesty of the 
judges was one of the worst vices of arbitrary government, but this 
vice has not been eradicated by democracy. The Courts of Justice, 
even the legislatures, are tainted with venality, and the public service 
is monopolized by an oligarchy of place-holders and place-seekers, 
who manage and manipulate elections and appointments for their own 
selfish advantage. ... The whole construction of the American 
Constitution seems calculated to maintain a low standard of moral 
integrity. From the highest position in the state to the lowest 
appointment, the inducements to practise or to profit by corruption 
are innumerable. Instances of commercial dishonesty may be found 
in every country, but in the United States, flagrant cases of fraud are 
hardly viewed with disapprobation.’ 


We may here, however, make an admission. It may be said 
that the evils arising from this fierce competition of the pluto- 
cracy and the ambition of office-holders are not the fruits of 
genuine democracy, but are a bad inheritance derived from 
aristocratic instincts, bequeathed to the race by their European 
ancestors, and that the true arguments in favour of Equality are to 
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be found in the material comfort of the proletariate. Tocqueville, 
a writer of a very different order from Jefferson and Brougham, 
takes this view. An air of profound melancholy characterizes 
Tocqueville’s works; he is a thorough pessimist. Democracy 
was regarded by him as the destiny of our race, and, with a 
sublime kind of unselfishness, he sought consolation for the 
spiritual privations which he felt would have to be endured, 
under such conditions, by men of natures like his own, in con- 
templating the general contentment of the mass of mankind. 
He was ready, if this end could be achieved, to sacrifice his 
instinctive prepossessions in favour of honour, nobility, and 
poetry :— 

‘ Voulez-vous donner 4 ]’esprit humain une certaine hauteur, une 
fagon généreuse d’envisager les choses de ce monde? Voulez-vous 
inspirer aux hommes une sorte de mépris des biens matériels? 
Désirez-vous faire naitre ou entretenir des convictions profondes et 
préparer de grands dévouements? S’agit-il de polir les mceurs, 
d’élever les maniéres, de faire briller les arts? Si tel est, suivant 
vous, l’objet principal que doivent se proposer les hommes en société, 
ne prenez pas le gouvernement de démocratie, il ne conduirait pas 
sirement au but. 

‘Mais s'il vous semble utile de détourner l’activité intellectuelle 
et morale de homme sur les nécessités de la vie matérielle, et de 


l’employer & produire le bien-étre, alors constituez le gouvernement 
de la démocratie. 


If ‘ well-being’ were simply co-extensive with material pro- 
sperity no doubt this ideal would be realized in the United 
States. It is possible for the labouring classes in that country 
to obtain higher wages and more abundant food than they could 
procure in Europe. But with all this there is Inequality, and 
where there is Inequality there is Envy, and where there is 
Envy there is not complete well-being. 


‘ Tocqueville,’ says the Duke of Somerset, ‘ believed that democratic 
institutions would promote the material well-being and the animal 
-enjoyments of the community. He saw around him an intelligent 
and energetic people, in a new country of unlimited extent, where 
surrounding circumstances not only stimulated, but compelled them 
to exertion ; and he argued, “ This energetic industry and consequent 
prosperity are the fruits of democracy: the United States are the 
paradise of working-men.” Subsequent experience has proved that, 
even in a public with universal suffrage, there is no permanent security 
for that comfortable existence which was the promised consummation 
of democratic institutions. The working man has found depression 
of trade and scarcity of employment restricting his wages. He sees 
moreover, profuse wealth and vulgar plutocracy towering over him, 
and flaunting their dishonest gains in the face of his discontented 
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penury. Tocqueville predicted that in the United States there would 
be a tendency to the equalization of wealth: the rich would gradually 
become poorer, and the poor would become richer. This prediction 
has been refuted by the course of events. There is no country where 
private fortunes are larger, or where the power of capital has been 
more invidiously exerted.’ 


Such are some of the characteristics of a society in which 
there is no hereditary monarchy, no landed aristocracy, no 
established church, and where universal suffrage leaves unre- 
stricted the sovereignty of the people. We may confidently 
maintain that, if our own Monarchical Constitution is not free 
from these evils, it exhibits them in a far less glaring and in- 
tolerable form. The hereditary succession to the Crown saves 
us from the perpetual intrigues of greedy place-hunters; no 
taint of corruption dishonours the high character of our per- 
manent Civil Service. ‘The probity of our judges is above sus- 
picion. We have indeed too much reason to fear that the vast 
increase of national wealth has not elevated the standard of com- 
mercial integrity; but we may still say that dishonest and 
underhand dealing is reprobated by the sounder part of the 
mercantile community. If the passion for money-making, 
which, since the first Reform Bill, has absorbed too many of 
the nobler energies of the nation, has painfully widened the gulf 
between the rich and the poor, yet many of the finer sentiments 
encouraged by feudalism still survive, and tend to mitigate the 
oe of condition by loyalty, charity, and affection. 

e do not wish to draw any invidious comparison between 
the institutions of this country and those of the United 
States. We believe that every form of government is, and 
ever will be, imperfect because of the imperfection of human 
nature. Domestic and individual life will not differ greatly 
under an absolute Monarchy or a pure Democracy. 


‘ How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure!’ 


But if we look to that ideal of public life, which necessarily 
defines for the citizens of each state the objects of social love, 
reverence, and ambition, we believe that the English people will 
feel no desire to transfer the loyalty, which at present centres on 
the person of their Sovereign, to a mere abstraction of popular 
will, represented by a majority of the moment. Yet this is the 
end towards which such harangues as those of Mr. Bright at 
Rochdale almost avowedly direct the masses. This indeed has 
always been the end of the Radical party in England. It is 
plain, then, that there must be something in democracy, beyond 
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the illusory dreams of poets and philosophers, which has a foun- 
dation in deeply-rooted instincts of human nature. Equality 
is, in fact, to many minds an end in itself. The supposed means 
for securing the end is Universal Suffrage. And on this subject, 
involving as it does the whole question of popular representa- 
tion, the Duke of Somerset has a great deal to say which is well 
worth consideration. He shows that universal suffrage is the 
aim of the Radical party, and he holds that their success would 
involve the destruction of the Constitution under which we live, 
and the substitution of what he and we consider the undesirable 
forms of American democracy. How far are these opinions well 
founded ? 

The Duke’s argument, as far as we gather it from the some- 
what fragmentary statements of his chapter ‘On the working of 
Representative Institutions,’ is as follows. Constitutional govern- 
ment affords the best security in the present state of the civilized 
world, for the orderly administration of affairs. Representation 
is an essential element of Constitutional government. The 
representatives of a country should not be the mere reflectors of 
transient popular impulses, for then there would be no stability 
in the policy of the State. Nor should they be too far removed 
from the mass of the people, for then public confidence is with- 
drawn, and the whole system of the Constitution is impaired. 
Some middle term between these two extremes should be sought, 
and the Duke of Somerset is apparently of opinion that this was 
found in the old system of representation before the first Reform 
Bill. The Radicals, on the other hand, think that the majority 
of the whole people, without reference to property, to taxation, 
to education, or to sex, should elect the representatives. Govern- 
ment by Party is the inseparable accompaniment of representa- 
tive institutions. The rivalry of competing parties, seeking 
popular support, will continually tend to enlarge the constituent 
body. Thus it appears that universal suffrage (or a suffrage 
nearly universal) is the ultimate and unavoidable result of repre- 
sentative reforms. Some men fancy that the ill effects of universal 
suffrage may be mitigated by a rearrangement of the electoral 
machinery. But, whatever system be adopted, the machinery of 
elections will always require to be regulated by skilled managers, 
who will be mere party tools. Others, again, think that the 
electors may be fitted to exercise their trust by means of educa- 
tion, but this hope is forbidden by the general experience of 
Europe and America. 


‘By what means,’ the Duke concludes, ‘the glaring imperfections 
of representation are to be remedied, or by what system of govern- 
ment it may eventually be superseded, must be decided by the dis- 
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passionate judgment of future generations. It may be sufficient here 
to state that this boasted institution, judged by its moral, or rather 
its immoral effect on the character of the nation, is a blot on our 
civilization.’ 

In all this there is a great deal of truth. We entirely concur 
in the opinion expressed by the Duke, ‘that the practical 
working of representative institutions is not altogether satis- 
factory.’ But it seems to us that he has, in this part of his 
work, fallen himself into the error, which he so admirably ex- 
poses in others, of reasoning about politics as if they were a 
science. He treats of ‘ representation’ as if it were a fixed term 
in politics. But representation in England and representation 
in America are things totally different, both in their origin, 
their end, and their extent. For instance, when the American 
States renounced their allegiance to George IIL., it is sufficiently 
obvious that democracy was the only practicable form of govern- 
ment that they could have adopted. They had no materials 
for forming a monarchical or aristocratic constitution; the 
powers of appointing executive, legislature, judges, and jurors, 
rested with themselves. But it cannot be said that the source 
of authority in England is, in any historical sense, derived from 
the people ; therefore popular representation in this country must 
imply something very different from what is signified by the 
word in the United States, and consequently, even if the 
Radicals succeed in establishing universal suffrage, it does not 
follow that our constitutional system will work in the same 
way as American democracy. On this subject we shall have 
something to say presently. Meantime, it is instructive to 
observe the errors into which one of the acutest reasoners of the 
last century was betrayed in speculating concerning the in- 
fluence of democracy on our mixed Constitution. Writing on 
the English system of government by means of King, Lords, 
and Commons, David Hume pronounced this opinion on the 
aristocratic régime resulting from the Revolution of 1688 :— 


‘How much it would have surprised such a genius as Cicero or 
Tacitus to have been told, that in a future age there would arise a 
very regular system of mixed government, where the authority was 
so distributed that one rank, whenever it pleased, might swallow up 
all the rest, and engross the whole power of the Constitution. Such 
a government, they would say, will not be a mixed government. For 
80 great is the natural ambition of men, that they are never satisfied 
with power, and if one order of men, by pursuing its own interest, 
can usurp upon every other order it will certainly do so, and render 
itself as far as possible absolute and uncontrollable. By the British 
Constitution the power allotted to the House of Commons is so great, 
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that it absolutely commands all the other parts of the Government. 
How, then, shall we solve this paradox? By what means is the 
House of Commons confined within its proper limits, since, from our 
Constitution, it must necessarily have as much power as it demands, and 
can only be confined by itself?” 


Hume’s solution of the problem was as follows :— 


‘The patronage of the Crown, and the many offices at its disposal, 
will, when assisted by the honest and disinterested part of the House, 
command the resolutions of the whole body, so far at least as to 
preserve the ancient Constitution from danger. We may call this by 
the invidious appellations of corruption and dependence, but some 
degree and some kind of it are inseparable from the very nature of 
the Constitution, and necessary to the preservation of our mixed 
government.’ 


Yet the system of corruption described by Hume was practi- 
cally discontinued in the time of Pitt; and it is plain that it 
would be utterly incompatible with our own extended franchise. 
Nevertheless, our mixed Government is still preserved. How, 
then, are we to explain the refutation by experience of Hume’s 
extremely confident assertion? It is evident, we think, that his 
error lay in extending a true observation on the circumstances 
of his own time, into a general principle respecting the nature 
of the English Constitution. The words we have quoted were 
written in 1740. At that date the House of Brunswick enjoyed 
mo very secure possession of the English throne. Their right 
of succession was derived from the Convention of 1688, and 
what Parliament had bestowed Parliament, it seemed, might as 
readily withdraw. The fortunes of the Hanoverian monarchs 
depended on the ability of their Ministers, and upon the amount 
of support which the latter could obtain for their master in 
Parliament, more particularly in the popular branch of the 
Legislature, which the Civil Wars and the Revolution had 
elevated into the chief power of the State. This support was 
successfully procured, as Hume says, by a course of open 
bribery and corruption, the only excuse of which was, that it 
was temporarily necessary for the settlement of the Constitution. 
Thereupon the philosopher concluded that, without corruption, 
government by King, Lords, and Commons, was an impossi- 
bility. His reason for coming to this sweeping conclusion 
was that,‘ from our Constitution, the House of Commons must 
necessarily have as much power as it demands, and can only be 
confined by itself. The argument seemed reasonable enough 
in Hume’s time, but had he paid more attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention of 1688, and reflected on the mean- 
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ing of the extraordinary respect for precedent exhibited by that 
assembly, he would scarcely have concluded that the House! of 
Commons, under the English Constitution, had ever claimed 
(at least since the Restoration) ‘only to be confined by itself.’ 
The authors of the Revolution had no doubt, under a supreme 
political necessity, altered the hereditary succession, but they 
were most careful to indicate in every possible way that, in 
doing so, they intended no encroachment on the lawful prero- 
gative of the Sovereign, and no alteration in the ancient 
monarchical form of government. 

The Duke of Somerset argues upon the democratic tendencies 
of a widening franchise, very much as Hume argued upon the 
apparent absorption of all the powers of the State by the House 
of Commons. He has fixed his attention on democracy in 
America, and he seems to be of opinion that, from the facts he 
observes there, he can reason safely upon the effects of democracy 
in general. He has thus been led to form, as we venture to 
think, some false conclusions on the nature of ‘ representation ’ 


in England. 


‘« The system of representative institutions,” says he, “is based 


upon the principle, that the constituent body reflects the collective 
wisdom of the nation.”’ 


This, no doubt, is the principle which governs the American 
constitution, and other written constitutions which have been 
framed in modern imitation of our own. But that it was not 
the primary principle of representation in England is obvious 
by reference to the origin of our first elected Parliament. 


*«There is no great difficulty,” says Hallam, “in answering the 
question why the deputies of boroughs were finally and permanently 
engrafted upon Parliament by Edward I. . . . The main object of 
their meeting was to grant money; and if the exigencies of the 
administration could have been relieved without subsidies, the citizens 
and burgesses might still have sat at home, and obeyed the laws 
which a council of prelates and barons enacted for their government.” ’ 


It is not even certain, according to Hallam, whether it was 
intended that the representatives of the Commons should be 
accounted members of the Legislature for any purpose except 
taxation. And if we consider the forms by which the Commons, 
through the power of the purse, established a right of ‘ control’ 
over the administration, we shall find ample reason for con- 
cluding that the elected representatives of the people had, at the 
first, nothing to do with the government of the country. 


‘* Laws,” says Hallam, speaking of the reign of Edward IIL., 
Vol. 149,—No, 297. R “ were 
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“were now declared to be made by the king at the request of the 
Commons, and by the assent of the lords and prelates. Such at 
least was the general form, though for many subsequent ages there 
was no invariable regularity in this respect. The Commons, who till 
this reign were rarely mentioned, were now as rarely omitted in the 
enacting clause. In fact it is evident from the rolls of parliament 
that statutes were almost always founded upon their petition. These 
petitions, with the respective answers made to them in the King’s 
name, were drawn up after the end of the session in the form of laws, 
and entered upon the statute roll. It must be remarked that the 
petitions were often extremely qualified and altered by the answer, 
insomuch that many statutes of this and some later reigns by no 
means express the true sense of the Commons?” ’ 


From this passage it is evident that the representatives of the 
people were not originally regarded as part of ‘the collective 
wisdom of the nation.’ Parliament appears as a High Court of 
Justice of a somewhat venal character, in which the Commons 
consent to vote the King supplies, on condition that he confirms 
their charters, and redresses their grievances ; the petition of the 
Commons for the redress of grievances is considered and assented 
to by the Lords and prelates, and the King then agrees that it 
shall be formed into a statute. It may be asked why we lay 
such stress on the constitutional practice of a period so remote 
from our own. The answer is obvious. There has been no 
breach in the continuity of the English Constitution ; we might 
as well consider a tree apart from its root, as our institutions 
from their historical origin ; and, while we have no thought of 
reviving any obsolete claims, we maintain that the present 
highly artificial structure of our Constitution can only be properly 
understood by observing it in its simpler elements and outline. 
It is not the mere mechanical contrivance of statesmen and 
philosophers, The great changes effected in it have been the 
product of time and necessity ; and the shifting of the balance 
of power from one part of the Constitution to another has been 
caused by the failure of the rulers of the State to appreciate 
justly the growth of circumstances. Thus, the blindness of the 
Stuarts led to the Revolution of 1688, and to the aristocratic 
régime that followed it; while the slowness of the aristocracy 
to perceive the new forces that had grown up under their 
government produced the democratic inroad of 1832. These 
changes have affected the external form of our constitutional 
life, not its elemental structure. The passage we have quoted 
from Hallam makes us therefore understand how truly Burke 
appreciated the spirit of the Constitution whew he insisted that 
the true function of the House of Commons was control, — 
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which since the Revolution has been rendered completely 
effective by the appropriation of supplies. It enables us to see 
why the system of Government by King, Lords and Commons 
still survives, in spite of the withdrawal of Royal Influence 
from the deliberations of the Commons, which Hume considered 
indispensable for the preservation of the Constitution. And it 
affords us some grounds for hoping, that a state, which has 
passed through such ordeals, may even be able to weather the 
storms which the Duke of Somerset predicts for it, should it 
ever reach the latitude of Universal Suffrage. 

Similar reflections are suggested by the Duke’s remarks on 
Party Government. 


*“ Government by party,” says he, “is the inseparable accompani- 
ment of representative institutions.”’ 


If the statement had been that parties were the inseparable 
accompaniment of such institutions, we should have had nothing 
to say to the contrary. Political association is the natural 
instrument by which, in a free country, men seek to advance their 
own opinions or interests. But we venture to say that England 
and America are the only countries in which alternate govern- 
ment by ¢wo opposing parties has been found practicable. It is 
obvious that it is not the system which now prevails in France, 
nor do we understand how it could ever become so. Italy is in 
much the same case. There are parties in the German Parlia- 
ment, but there is no party government. On the contrary Prince 
Bismarck, by the adroit use which he makes of the different 
groups representing the many conflicting interests in the nation, 
is always able to carry his measures through Parliament in due 
constitutional form. But, even in America and England, party 
government is evidently the work of circumstances, In the 
former, the natural conflict of jurisdiction between the Union 
and the States gave rise to the two great parties of Federalists 
and Republicans, which afterwards changed into the existing 
groups of Republicans and Democrats. In England there were 
no parties before the reign of James I. The Whigs and Tories 
owed their existence as opposing parties to the conflict between 
King and Parliament, and their subsequent alternating periods 
of power were due to the various constitutional oppositions of 
principle, caused by the breach in the legitimate succession to 
the throne. Liberals and Conservatives again are the developed 
offspring of Whigs and Tories, produced by radical differences 
of opinion on the large range of questions connected with Con- 
stitutional Reform. Assuming a subsidence of this conflict in 
the mind of the nation, it is clear that the genuine constitutional 
basis of party would be —" but will any one — 
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that the disappearance of party government, under stress of 
circumstances, would necessarily involve the destruction of repre- 
sentative institutions ? 

It is a grave defect in the quasi-scientific method of reasoning 
on politics, which the Duke so effectively criticizes in others, 
but which he adopts himself, that it encourages the spirit of 
fatalism. He has a vivid perception of the evils attendant on 
universal suffrage, but he suggests no remedy for them, and his 
book sometimes reads too much like a funeral oration over his 
defunct country. Nothing can be better than his exposition of 
the constitutional dangers by which we are threatened. 


‘ The political affairs of the Empire in this nineteenth century are 
more complex than those of any other state in ancient or modern 
times. The geographical position of this island which, according to 
the Roman poet, detached it from the rest of the world, now, on the 
contrary, connects it with every region of the habitable globe. No 
other state was ever governed under such an anomalous mixture of 
monarchical and democratic institutions. No other state ever pos- 
sessed so many distant dependencies, ruled under such various systems 
of administration. The interests of the country are so diversified, 
intricate, and entangled by commercial and financial ties, so inter- 
woven with the credit of foreign states, that the least disturbance in 


any part of the world immediately vibrates here, producing embar- 
rassment and alarm. 

‘This artificial condition of society is to be subjected to the 
capricious decisions of ignorant and needy electors, enfranchised by 
universal suffrage.’ 


Nor is this all, for this unstable constituency is manipulated 
by an electoral machinery which most of us will confess is not 
unjustly characterized in the Author’s chapter on ‘ Public Speak- 
ing at Party Gatherings’ : ' 


‘ Exaggerated language, reckless statements, scornful denunciations, 
imputations of dishonesty and stupidity, are the chief ingredients of 
these speeches.* It would not be difficult to cull an anthology of 
vituperative phrases from the flowery eloquence with which at these 
meetings even statesmen gratify their adherents. These assemblies 
tend to corrupt both orator and auditory. The orator mistakes the 


* Imputations of dishonesty are not made simply under the influence of the 
excitement produced by speaking in public. ey are employed in perfectly 
cold blood, and with a calculated purpose, to stir up party passions. For instance, 
a London cabman lately wrote to Mr. Bright, to ask him ‘ whether shortness of 
cash was not caused by its export for free imports.’ This question appears on the 
face of it merely to require a logical answer, but Mr. Bright appended to his 
reply the following observation, which we may take as a sample of the fine 
manners likely to prevail under the democratic régime which he desires to intro- 
duce into this country: ‘The Tory clique will doubtless have another lie ready 
for you, a8 soon as you have answered the one with which they are now attempt- 
ing to deceive you. 
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cheers of heated partisans for the expression of public opinion; the 
auditory are inflamed with animosities, and rendered incapable of 
exercising such reasoning faculties as they may possess.’ 


Such a state of things is calculated to suggest serious reflec- 
tions even to the most irrepressible optimists. But the only 
comfort afforded us by the author is, that ‘the question must 
be decided by the dispassionate judgment of future generations.’ 
Meantime, 


‘That portion of the electors, whose calm judgment and temperate 
disposition would supply a counterpoise to the violence of party war- 
fare, will stand aloof; and the country will lose the beneficial in- 
fluence of that body of men who are best qualified to weigh the value 
of antagonistic opinions, and to take a correct survey of the political 
horizon. This is an evil which appears to be inseparable from a 
widely extended franchise.’ ; 


Now it seems to us that this is scarcely the tone that should 
be adopted by an accomplished representative of a generous aris- 
tocracy, possessed of a large portion of the wealth and power of the 
country, endowed with hereditary instincts of rule, and accus- 
tomed to take the lead in all social and political movements. If the 
British Empire be that great and unparalleled structure which 
the Duke describes, if there be, as he says, a public opinion 
which is not expressed in ‘the empty cheers of heated partisans,’ 
and if this public opinion is able ‘to take a correct survey of 
the political horizon,’ and therefore to appreciate the value 
of the Empire, it is surely somewhat unmanly to surrender 
ourselves passive victims to the mere mechanical progress of 
such a Juggernaut’s car as Universal Suffrage. It will be well 
worth our while to consider shortly whether the Duke of 
Somerset has not overrated the dangers of a widening franchise, 
and overlooked some of the safeguards which we possess against 
its baneful influences. 

There would be grave danger for the existing régime in the 
wide extension of the Franchise, if the classes who became 
possessed of it were conscious of the existence of some intoler- 
able civil inequality, if for instance, like the French peasantry 
in the last century, they were themselves denied equal justice 
and liable to enforced labour, while they saw their social 
superiors in the enjoyment of exclusive privileges, and exempt 
from the burdens of taxation. But it is not pretended that such 
political evils have any real existence in England. And again, 
universal or even household suffrage would be dangerous in the 
extreme, if it placed the supreme power in the hands of any 
Jarge body, capable of acting in disciplined concert to secure 
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apparent advantages for themselves, at the expense of other 
sections of the community. But the results of the Reform Bill 
of 1867 scarcely justify apprehensions of an assault on Capital 
by Labour, or a legislative confiscation of property. On the 
contrary, it appears to us that the Reform Bill of 1832, which 
placed a preponderating power in the hands of the 10/. house- 
holder, that is to say, in the part of the nation most addicted to 
money-making and dissent, was far more favourable for class 
legislation than the franchise as at present constituted. There 
is a tendency in the existing constituent body to subdivide itself 
into small but enthusiastic associations, for the promotion of 
sectional interests. Thus, at the latest election for such impor- 
tant constituencies as Bristol and Sheffield, while the gravest 
national interests were at stake, it was almost grotesque to 
observe how the issue hung upon the introduction of such 
crotchets as Home Rule, the Permissive Bill, Woman’s Rights, 
and even the case of the Tichborne Claimant. We are not 
insensible to the dangers attending the extension of the franchise ; 
but we consider it improbable that an electorate thus subdivided 
should, even if it were devoid of all patriotic spirit, contain 
aggressive power sufficient to subvert ancient social and national 
institutions. 

The danger lies in another direction. Great bodies, which 
are not swayed by large and generous political principles, 
but are broken into numerous petty cliques and sections, fall, 
as the author justly observes, into the hands of skilful party 
managers, while the would-be representatives of such bodies, 
perceiving that success depends upon clever manipulation, tend 
to become the mere tools of the wirepuller. Thus Parliaments 
degenerate in quality. It is allowed that the Parliaments 
elected after the first Reform Bill had fewer qualifications for 
the despatch of business than their predecessors, yet they were 
superior in this respect to those which have been returned since 
1867. How then can we expect that legislative assemblies thus 
composed shall reflect the ‘collective wisdom of the constituent 
body,’ or show a capacity for dealing with the great imperial 
interests which require their attention ? 

We have little more faith than the Duke of Somerset in such 
safeguards as some suggest may be afforded by education and 
fancy franchises. The amount of political education which the 
masses of the people can obtain must ever be comparatively 
small; and such mere mechanism as the franchise, however 
constituted, will always be at the mercy of clever intriguers. 
Our hope rather is that the evils of our existing system of repre- 
sentation are of a nature to correct themselves. Party organiza- 
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tion seems to be rapidly degenerating into a machine for 
advancing the interests of one set of politicians at the expense 
of another. It is by no means impossible that the next Par- 
liament may contain a so-called Liberal majority sufficiently 
united to eject the Tories from office. The Liberals would, 
in that event, be placed in a position of responsibility, the 
nature of which they seem at present determined to ignore. But 
it is almost impossible to conceive that any wise legislation, 
or even any skilful administration, would proceed from a motley 
multitude of Whigs, Radicals, and Irish, largely composed of 
members more or less pledged to the principles of Home Rule 
and the Permissive Bill, with Lord Hartington acting as Mero- 
vingian King, and Mr. Gladstone as Mayor of the Palace. 
Called upon to deal with national and imperial interests, and to 
hold communication with foreign Governments, a Ministry 
drawn from such conflicting elements, and confronted by a 
powerful and united Opposition, from whom they could scarcely 
look for quarter, would almost immediately betray their incom- 
petency. A convincing refutation of Radicalism would be 
afforded by the logic of facts. , 

It may be said that in such an event the reputation, not only 
of Radicalism, but of Parliamentary Government, would be 
fatally damaged. And indeed if such a Parliament as we have 
imagined were really a faithful reflection of the mind of the 
country, this foreboding would be just. But the truth is that 
the present Liberal system of party organization, which the 
Duke of Somerset justly describes as ‘a circuitous mode of 
nominating Members of Parliament by a small body of mana- 
gers, does not afford an opportunity for the true sense of the 
nation to declare itself. It may be ingeniously devised for the 
purpose of obtaining a passing triumph over political opponents, 
by organizing the virulence of party spirit; but for the necessi- 
ties of government it is worse than useless. And when its 
hollowness has once been tested by experience, public opinion 
may be trusted to sweep away the miserable system by which 
it is misrepresented. It is on this point that we differ from 
the Author. We cannot believe that, under such circum- 
stances, ‘that portion of the electors, whose calm judgment and 
temperate disposition supply a counterpoise to the violence of 
party warfare, would stand aloof ;’ or that the public conscience 
of a great nation, with a history such as ours, is so feeble or 
corrupt as helplessly to hand over the structure of its magni- 
ficent Empire to the tender mercies of a ring of wirepullers. 
The divisions in Parliament during the last three Sessions, the 
recent election at Sheffield, and general conversation in the 
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best representative society, show that there is a vast body of 
public opinion which, where imperial interests are at stake, will 
not be bound by the ordinary rules of party allegiance. Party 
feeling and skilful intrigue may for the moment obscure the 
real issue from the national conscience ; but the conscience is 
alive, and, when political necessity demands, will, we firmly 
believe, declare itself, by returning a body of representatives 

ualified to restore the reputation of Parliament as the Great 
poem of the Realm. 

There are many moderate men, however, who, while de- 
ploring the excesses of party spirit, consider party government 
an indispensable security of our liberties, as though our political 
mechanism were the cause, and not the effect, of our love of 
freedom. Government by party is the outgrowth of a particular 
set of historical circumstances; it has worked well for nearly 
two centuries, and no Englishman would wish under ordinary 
circumstances to disturb such a convenient form of Constitu- 
tional machinery. But if it degenerate into the mere instru- 
ment of despotic oligarchies, the same free spirit, which taught 
Englishmen to use)it as a defence against tyranny, will enable 
them to replace it by some system more in harmony with the 
necessities of the State. A contingency of this sort it is at 
present superfluous to anticipate, but it is worth while to observe 
the existence of certain political conditions, which indicate that 
the English Constitution still possesses powers of expansion and 
development. The Duke of Somerset tells us that ‘no other 
State was ever governed under such an anomalous mixture of 
monarchical and democratic institutions.’ It is certain that 
during the last fifty years two distinct tendencies of self-govern- 
ment have been operating on our Constitution, one with a 
monarchical, the other with a democratic bias. Of these joint 
influences he notices only the first. ‘The Crown,’ says 
he, ‘though apparently shorn of its ancient authority, has 
acquired greater influence in the conduct of public affairs.’ 
But at the same time the powers of local self-government have 
been largely increased. The Municipal Corporations Act was 
a measure almost as important in its democratic effects as the 
first Reform Bill. Since 1832 all our chief colonies have by 
Act of Parliament been granted the power of regulating their 
internal affairs. The Church of England has recently been 
affected by the movement, as is seen by the reviving influence 
of Convocation. And at the present moment there is a growing 
feeling among men of all parties, that it will be advisable for 
the House of Commons to relegate to local bodies many of the 
less important duties with which it is now overburdened. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps the most momentous problem awaiting solution is the just 
definition of the limits of imperial and local self-government. 

What are the functions of the Government? asks the Duke of 
Somerset ; but he does not supply any very satisfactory answer 
to his own question. He shows how, under the paternal system 
approved by Bacon, the State attempted to regulate religion, 
commerce, wages, and even dress; and how this method was 
completely reversed in the ideal of Adam Smith, by which 
‘freedom of conscience, freedom of the press, freedom of con- 
tract, freedom of trade, were declared to be the true principles 
of an enlightened Government.’ Without expressly declaring 
himself an adherent of these doctrines, the Duke evidently con- 
siders that we are in great danger of reverting to the old 
Baconian principles. ‘The spirit of modern legislation,’ says 
he, ‘has departed from the general principles propounded by 
Adam Smith ; and, after much discussion, an opposite practice 
has gradually prevailed.’ 

Is this really the case? It is no doubt true that the rigid 
principles of non-interference advocated by Adam Smith are to 
some extent infringed by such meastires as the Factory and 
Mine Acts, the Merchant Shipping Act, and the Master and 
Servant Act. It is true, too, that the Radical party would 
carry much further than it has yet gone State interference, in 
behalf of the many, against what they call the selfishness of the 
few. For instance, Mr. Plimsoll would have thrown imme- 
diately upon the State, rather than on the ship-owner, the 
responsibility for the safety of the seamen in the merchant 
service ; and Mr. John Morley wishes the State to interfere in 
the contract between landlord and tenant. But we do not 
think that the Radicals will find much support for their views 
in public opinion, nor is it very difficult to determine the 
motives which governed the Legislature in dealing with the 
measures we have mentioned. Experience has shown that 
the mixed nature of man is not adapted to enjoy unrestricted 
liberty. The system of laisser faire, approved by Adam Smith, 
had produced, in the growth of the lower orders of the popula- 
tion, conditions dangerous to the welfare of the community ; 
and we venture to say that no civilized government could pos- 
sibly have refused to interfere with a state of affairs like that 
disclosed by Lord Shaftesbury when, as Lord Ashley, he moved 
the Factory Bill of 1842. But the character of all our pro- 
tective legislation shows the extreme jealousy which Englishmen 
entertain of State interference ; it is prohibitive, not regulative ; 
and, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s wild expressions in Scotland, 
we doubt if there is any responsible English statesman who is 
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prepared to interfere with freedom of contract. Again, even in 
legislation which seems at first sight to be of the paternal order, 
the decentralizing tendency is plainly apparent. For instance, 
in the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and in the Education Acts of 
1870 and 1876, the State does not intervene directly, but lodges 
certain compulsory powers in local bodies, to be applied at 
their own discretion, while it reserves to itself only a controlling 
function. 

All this appears to us to indicate sound political instinct. 
The interests of a vast empire like our own are so numerous 
and complex, that no central power could hope to regulate them 
all successfully, and it is advisable to allow each part to manage, 
as far as possible, its own private affairs. Independence and 
public spirit are thus kept alive wherever English institutions 
prevail, and a moral force is distributed through the scattered 
dominions of the Queen which will prove the best defence of 
the Empire against the attack of any centralized despotism. 
No doubt the principle may be overdone, if applied mechani- 
cally ; self-government, for instance, may be thrust on societies 
before they are fitted for it. No doubt, too, loca] liberty cannot 
be left altogether without supervision; municipal bodies are too 
apt to distinguish themselves by apathy, jobbery, and injustice; 
they therefore require a vigilant control on the part of the State. 
Nor is it possible for these local bodies to discharge all the 
functions of government that their security requires. As the 
structure of the Empire is consolidated, questions, connected 
with imperial defence, commercial intercourse, and doubtful 
jurisdiction, besides the entire range of foreign relations, will 
certainly arise, which, embracing the interests of the whole sys- 
tem, must necessarily be referred to a central tribunal. In these 
two movements, then, of local and imperial self-government, 
which oppose yet do not neutralize each other, it is possible 
that there may exist the germs of the Representative System of 
the future. The centre of the British Empire is the Sovereign 
in Council. The Sovereign is assisted by the deliberation of 
Parliament, which it is not unreasonable to hope may at some 
future time be recruited by representatives from all parts of his 
dominions, and which, as possessing the power of the purse, 
exercises a control over his central authority, analogous to that 
which he, through his servants, is empowered by statute to exert 
over the acts of the local authorities. 

We have thus endeavoured to indicate the points on which 
we are at issue both with Mr. Bright and the Duke of Somerset. 
For Mr. Bright’s ideal of Democratic Equality we entertain 
no admiration. The Duke of Somerset has shown very a 
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tively the evils to which democracy in general is liable, and that 
it is utterly incompatible with the nature of our own con- 
stitution. On the other hand the Duke, we think, takes too 
gloomy a view of the power of democracy in England. For 
ourselves we are ready to trust in the common-sense of a people 
trained up in centuries of monarchical and aristocratic traditions. 
Such confidence, we allow, will only be justified if those will 
lead us who are born to lead. If our statesmen hold, like Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Gladstone, that all initiative comes imme- 
diately from the people, if with Lord Derby they ‘await the 
instructions of their employers,’ then no doubt the British Empire 
is doomed to a speedy disruption. But we hope better things. 
‘Imperium et Libertas’ is a motto which Englishmen may apply 
more easily than the Romans, whose Liberty and Empire alike 
perished from over-centralization. If the hereditary descendants 
of those who helped to establish English liberty show that they 
have not lost their sympathy with popular freedom, the people 
will be equally ready to prove that they have not forgotten the 
virtues of loyalty. 








Art. VIII.— Political Speeches in Scotland, November and 
December, 1869. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
The Speeches revised by the Author. Edinburgh, 1879. 


» year upon which we have just entered will scarcely be 
brought to a close without our witnessing the demise of the 
existing House of Commons. Its end has long been clamoured 
for; and to clamour its enemies have added what has been 
happily designated the most gratuitous form of error, prophecy. 
They have been perpetually predicting its death; but, like the 
milk-white hind, though “chased with horns and hounds and 
Scythian shafts,” it still seems “fated not to die.” Let us 
hasten to add, despite much reckless assertion to the contrary, that 
its dissolution, at any of those moments when the imminence 
of a General Election was affirmed, would have had the warrant 
neither of Constitutional obligation nor of public convenience. 
The only possible excuse, which the Liberal Party have had 
for supposing that an appeal to the country was meditated, 
is the notorious disposition of mankind to judge others by 
themselves. On the 28th day of January, 1874, Mr. Glad- 
stone suddenly sprang a mine upon Parliament and the country, 
with the intention of driving back afresh the advancing lines 
of his rival; though, when the smoke had cleared away, it 
appeared that he had blown his own army into the air. rd 
Beaconsfield’s 
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Beaconsfield’s passion for surprises is a favourite theme with 
Liberal orators ; and they have repeated the reproach so often, 
that perhaps by this time they have begun to believe it. But 
there certainly would have been ground for astonishment, 
at least for the ordinary mind, had Lord Beaconsfield, while 
firmly entrenched in power, wantonly sallied into the open to 
fight a gratuitous engagement with assailants, who had re- 
peatedly demonstrated their incapacity to dislodge him; nor would 
the sense of amazement have been lessened by the recollection 
that this novel strategy was resorted to by his predecessor, with 
the result, as described at the time by an indignant follower, of 
‘having at one blow destroye? both his Administration and 
himself ; and they are both wiped out of existence.* Perhaps 
it is useless to quote for Radical ears, to which the words fore- 
fathers and fools probably sound synonymous, and the accumu- 
lated wisdom of generations seems mere foolishness, so trite a 
saying as ‘ Chi sta fermo non si muove.’ But their experience of 
popular plaudits may enable them to understand that the chances 
of victory in a General Election are not improved by a prelimi- 
nary confession of failure; and that constituencies are not so 
peculiarly constituted as to be ready to give a fresh majority to 
a Minister who avows, by a premature Dissolution and while 
his ranks remain unbroken, that his former majority was utterly 
useless to him. 

But, in truth, there is all the difference in the world betwixt 
the position into which Mr. Gladstone had gradually drifted 
by the beginning of 1874, and the situation in which the present 
Prime Minister finds himself at the expiration of six years of 
power. Nothing could justify the electoral ambuscade which, 
devised for prolonging, resulted in terminating Mr. Gladstone's 
Ministerial existence. But it must be allowed that, if the 
pernicious element of surprise and the still more reprehensible 
expedient of a wholesale bribe to the electors had been omitted 
from his tactics, the plea that the House of Commons had with- 
drawn from him its confidence would have been regarded 
as an ample justification for an appeal to the country. Though 
he still retained a nominal majority in the House of Commons, it 
was only by the survival of the unfittest that he did so. He 
had reduced his majority by one half; and, if the other half 
still remained to him, it was simply because the lives of men are 
longer than the lives of Parliaments. After little more than 
five years of office, Mr. Gladstone, to use the ingenious 





Pt, Rouvetia, in a letter to the ‘ Times,’ March 4th, 1874, under the signature 
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euphemism of Mr. Goschen, had “spent” his majority. After 
little less than six years of similar experience, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
majority remains intact. We should have to search the records 
of a remote generation, whose circumstances were very different 
from our own, to find a Minister who preserved unbroken the 
confidence of Parliament for so long a period. On no occasion 
of importance has the majority recorded for the Government: 
fallen below the register of Party strength. On all occasions of 
supreme gravity, it has risen considerably above the level secured 
by Party heat, thanks to the warm support of independent 
opinion. 

A premature Dissolution, under such circumstances, would 
have been an act of startling ingratitude. We may add that 
it would have argued some disrespect for the Constitution. If 
the Legislature in its wisdom should decree Triennial Parlia- 
ments, we shall have the advantage, or disadvantage, as it may 
be, of more frequent Dissolutions. But so long as the legitimate 
duration of Parliaments is seven years, it would seem to be 
more deferential to the Laws of the Realm not to dissolve 
before the natural term of,‘its existence a House of Commons 
which energetically assists the Government, and which is 
asserted to misrepresent the sense of the constituent body 
only by a speculative minority, who, like others of their kind, 
fancy that the most promising road to a restoration of their 
fortunes would be a resort to ‘double or quits.’ 

But though it is not denied that Mr. Gladstone had _ lost 
the confidence of the House of Commons, and that Lord 
Beaconsfield retains it, consolation has been sought in the 
theory, so neatly put by Mr. Goschen, that Mr, Gladstone spent 
his majority in patriotic but unpopular enterprises, whereas 
Lord Beaconsfield’s majority, like the talent of the unprofitable 
servant in Scripture, has been preserved whole and entire, 
because it has been folded in a napkin, and turned to no 
account. It seems strange that an English politician, living 
under the dispensation of representative government, should 
extol the statesman who forfeits popular confidence by what 
the nation considers excessive and mischievous energy, and 
equally strange that he should reprobate the statesman who 
retains it by what the nation esteems judicious and seasonable 
abstinence from action. There are sins of commission as well 
as sins of omission, and, in politics, the former are generally 
the more deadly of the two. In any case, to plead that a 
Minister has come to a bad end by passing too many good 
measures, implies the contention that the nation either prefers 
bad Ministers to good, or does not know one from the other ; 
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in other words, that representative institutions and Parlia- 
mentary government are the best conceivable machinery for 
keeping statesmen out of office who ought to be entrusted with 
it, and for conferring power on statesmen from whom it ought 
to be rigorously withheld. 

Such is the logical sequel to the theory that Mr. Gladstone 
spent his majority in vigorous and beneficent but unappreciated 
action. But still more startling is the inference that Lord 
Beaconsfield has kept his majority, because he has _parsi- 
moniously husbanded it, by doing nothing. Doing nothing! 
We imagined that this ‘restless and reckless’ Premier; this 


‘criminal in a high place,’ this ‘dexterous Asiatic,’ this . 


‘Cesar of the Jingos’—for such are the choice terms in which 
distinguished Liberals are pleased variously to describe Her 
Majesty’s Chief Adviser—had done every conceivable thing that 
a Minister ought not to do, had planned and plotted, had pro- 
posed and projected, had raised a wanton crop of unparalleled 
difficulties from a ‘virgin soil,’ had distracted Europe, had 
plagued Africa, had convulsed Asia, in a word, had given to 
the world an unprecedented example of spontaneous and dele- 
terious activity. Perhaps it is necessary, if our search be only 
for sober and truthful annals, to discount somewhat these ex- 
orbitant descriptions. But when the acts of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Administration have been reduced to accurate proportions, it 
will still appear that lethargy has scarcely been its distinguish- 
ing feature. An opponent may, if it pleases him, describe 
the experiences of the Government as the wilful enterprises of 
unscrupulous adventurers. But it is not open to him to plead 
that it has risked nothing, or that it has retained its majority 
only because it feared its fate too much ‘to put it to the touch 
to lose it.’ It has hazarded its majority twenty times over; and 
who can doubt, if the country had disapproved of the Govern- 
ment defending the nation’s interests abroad, as much as it 
disapproved of Mr. Gladstone’s assailing the nation’s interests 
at home, that its majority, like his, would long ago have been 
spent? ‘Mr. Gladstone evidently forgets,’ said Mr. Disraeli 
during the election of 1874, ‘ that Foreign Affairs are simply 
the affairs of this country in foreign parts.’ Those affairs have 
of late been gravely imperilled. enti: they have been 
rescued from danger. But in achieving their rescue, the Con- 
servative Government necessarily exposed its flank to the vigi- 
lance of faction ; and, if it was not itself destroyed while engaged 
in the task of saving the Empire, it was not for want of un- 

sparing assaults by domestic enemies. 
It may be taken, therefore, as established, that the policy of 
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the Government during the last six years has retained the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons; that the country, as far as 
its opinion can be gathered from the evidence of bye-elections, 
from the tone of the public press, and from that various body of 
testimony which is open to every careful observer, has endorsed 
the verdict of the Legislature ; and that the Prime Minister has 
had no reason, we might add no excuse, for dissolving a Par- 
liament thus faithful to himself, and thus in harmony with 
public sentiment. If it once were allowed that the Opposition 
could determine the date of Dissolution, and that a Minister was 
bound to go to the country every time his opponents affirmed 
he had not the courage to face it, the duration of Parliaments 
would be short indeed. We have had three or four separate 
Opposition campaigns during the present Parliament, each/ of 
them evidently undertaken in the belief that the Government 
could by this device be taunted or intimidated into dissolving. 
Almost at any moment during the last four years might it have 
been said of them :— 


‘ Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land.’ * 


They raved and recited in vain; and they are still engaged 
in the same gratuitous exhibitions. But the impression pro- 
duced upon the country is that of weariness. It is not every- 
body who can bear, like Mr. Gladstone or the Duke of Argyll, 
to be perpetually in a fine frenzy. Exhausted nature craves 
for intervals of repose; and even virtue longs for a respite 
from continuous moral indignation. There is a danger, more- 
over, that the public, through being excessively agitated by 
imaginary perils, should become insensible to real dangers. 
The Ministry might conceivably get the country into jeopardy. 
by some ill-advised proceeding. The Liberal Party have dis- 
turbed our peace so often with the cry of ‘ Wolf’ when there was 
no wolf, that there is a fear lest a note of well-founded warning 
should be addressed to indifferent ears, and that the community 
should cling to a sense of false security, thanks to a succession 
of spurious alarms. : 

But what recurring agitation, repeated prophecies, and 
ingenious taunts have failed to effect, time, that tranquil revo- 
lutionist, is gradually maturing. The House of Commons, 
which Mr. Gladstone has not been withheld from vilifying 
by the recollection that he was its parent, will shortly enter upon 
its seventh Session. . It is therefore a moribund Parliament. Its 
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course is nearly run ; though there is no reason why it should not 
do some more useful work before it expires. But neither good 
deeds nor bad can prolong its existence beyond a certain term ; 
and to constituencies and candidates the end seems near. Each 
Party in the State is preparing for the contest, and the symptoms 
are abundant which indicate that the General Election will 
be fought with unusual vigour, and will attract an exceptional 
amount of interest. The Conservatives exhibit a tranquil con- 
fidence ; the Liberals manifest a fretful hope. It is the bounden 
duty of the chiefs of an army to express confidence in the result 
of an engagement that is imminent; and no one would dream 
of reproaching the Liberal Party because they affect to believe 
that an interval of a few months will see them again in 
power. We greatly doubt if this profession of confidence is 
anything more than an act of excusable dissimulation: but 
we feel pretty sure that, if sincerely entertained, it is doomed to 
signal disappointment. Yet, since they once again assert their 
claims to rule the nation and direct the Empire, let us dis- 
passionately but closely enquire what may be expected of them 
if, against all probability, their hopes are gratified. At present 
they are not the Government, but the Opposition. What are 
their credentials? 

The answer to this interesting question could be given with 
greater ease and greater brevity, if the Opposition had been good 
enough to tell us what they propose to effect in case they succeed 
in transferring themselves from one side of the House to the 
other. Unfortunately, they rigorously abstain from stating what 
their credentials are; and a studious examination of their 
various utterances only procures for us the imperfect information 
that their main object is to ‘turn out the Government,’ and their 
imperative duty is ‘to sink their differences.’ This programme 
has one advantage at least: it has the merit of simplicity. Its 
drawback is that it assumes a simplicity in others which they 
will hardly be found to possess. No one will quarrel with the 
Marquis of Hartington for desiring to turn out the Government, 
for it is his business to do so, if he can accomplish that object 
by legitimate means and without damage to the interests of his 
country. But when—borrowing from less scrupulous subordinates 
a style of tactics which we feel sure he would have contem-— 
plated with unutterable repugnance in the days before he had 
become ‘like the dyer’s hand, subdued to what it works in’—* 
Lord Hartington exclaims, ‘ Let us sink our differences, in order 
that we may turn out the Government,’ he exposes himself to 
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a sharp rebuke. For what does his exhortation amount to? 
Surely, in effect, it amounts to this: ‘ Let us sink our differences, 
—lest the country should discover that while some Liberals burn 
with a fanatical zeal for the destruction of the Church, and 
regard its forcible severance from the State as the most urgent 
and imperative of reforms, other Liberals entertain for it an 
affectionate reverence, and count its union with the State to be 
the most solid guarantee of social order and the surest pledge of 
religious toleration. Let us sink our differences,—so that the 
constituencies may not discern that some of us cherish a terri- 
torial aristocracy as an indispensable element in maintaining the 
continuity of our political life and the just balance of the Con- 
stitution, while others in our ranks contemplate it with im- 
patient envy, view it as a hateful vestige of vanished feudalism, 
and would fain transform this fair and various England into a 
dreary draught-board of peasant proprietorships. Let us sink 
our differences,—lest haply the English people should perceive 
that one section of the Liberal Party retains a lingering pride in 
the historic glories of our race, and in its inherited instincts of 
expansion and sway ; that another section estimates our Indian 
Empire, our vigorous Colonies, our scattered dependencies, as 
burthens perhaps to be borne if possibly they can be made to 
pay, but incontinently to be repudiated the moment the balance 
of profit seems to be against us: while to a third section, empire 
means only responsibility and responsibility peril, an England 
comfortable and callous seems the most patriotic because the 
safest of ideals, and peace at any price, no matter what the 
payment in dignity and honour, the beginning and end of poli- 
tical wisdom. Let us sink our differences ;—let us be silent and 
dissemble, lest our countrymen should take us for what we really 
are ; or, at least, let us maintain this discipline of dissimulation, 
the only discipline we have, until, by successful reserve, we have 
acquired what, if we were indiscreet enough to be candid, we 
should never obtain.’ Such is the mot @ordre of politicians who 
have turned platforms into pulpits,—while their Dissenting 
allies are turning their pulpits into platforms and their prayers 
into invectives—in order to denounce what they term the poli- 
tical immorality of their opponents, It was bitterly asserted, 
on a celebrated occasion, that a Conservative Government was 
an organized hypocrisy. Were any one disposed to frame a 
similar accusation at the present moment, he would have to 
address it to a Liberal Opposition. 

But though the Liberal Party are so anxious not to be 
understood, and though they apply themselves so sedulously to 
the concealment of their character, they have been before the 
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world too long and too conspicuously not to have provided 
us, unconsciously, with ample materials for estimating their 
principles and predicting their conduct. Their past constitutes 
their credentials. By their past we will judge them. 

It has been repeatedly declared by the Opposition that the 
General Election shall be fought out upon the question of the 
Foreign Policy of the Government. We fear it will not be possible 
to confine our enquiry into the credentials of the Opposition to 
an examination of their views upon foreign policy ; but we hope 
when the battle-hour arrives that they will be faithful to this 
promise, and not recede from their boast ; and, in order to meet 
them upon ground of their own choosing, we will give Foreign 
Policy the precedence in our present investigation. 

The Opposition are indebted to Mr. Gladstone for all their 
ideas and most of their phrases, and it is from him they have 
borrowed the accusation that Lord Beaconsfield has raised a 
crop of complications from a virgin soil. Both he and they 
should have thought twice before employing so disastrous a 
metaphor. A virgin soil, forsooth! It had been growing mis- 
chief and danger for years, and the crop was sown by the 
Liberal Party and brought to maturity by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. It must be confessed that it had been shockingly ill culti- 
vated for some time before he became mainly responsible for 
the husbandry practised upon it. But though he was not its 
head steward when Earl Russell was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, he was employed on the estate in a subordinate 
capacity, and his influence was always exercised in favour 
of the parsimonious and perfunctory system under which it 
was treated. ‘The foreign policy of the noble Earl,’ said the 
late Lord Derby in a memorable speech, ‘may be summed up 
in two truly expressive words, meddle and muddle... . | 
cannot but feel as an Englishman that I am lowered and 
humiliated in my own estimation, and in that of other nations, 
by the result of the noble Earl’s administration of foreign 
affairs. Thanks to the noble Earl and the present Government, 

. this country is now in such a position that its menaces are 
disregarded, its magniloquent language is ridiculed, and its 
remonstrances are treated with contemptuous indifference by the 
small as well as by the great Powers of the Continent.’ * 

The justice of these indignant words cannot be contested. 
The recollection of the sorry part we played on the occasions 
of the annexation of Savoy and Nice by the Second Empire, of 
the Polish insurrection of 1863, and of the spoliation of Den- 
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mark by the German Confederation, has not yet faded from the 
minds of Englishmen who prize the credit of their country. 
But there was a still lower deep of ignominy to be reached by 
the English Foreign Office, and it was reserved for the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Gladstone to reach it. We have seen that the 
conception of patriotic duty entertained by Earl Russell was 
deemed painfully insufficient by Englishmen of ordinary sensi- 
bility. But even this insufficient standard of patriotic dignity was 
too high for the modest ideal of Earl Russell’s successors. ‘B 
his foreign policy,’ said Earl Russell,* ‘Mr. Gladstone has 
tarnished the national honour, injured the national interests, and 
lowered the national character.. The applause of applauded 
men has always been deemed the most valuable of commenda- 
tions. How unspeakable then must be the stigma which attaches 
to the reprobation of those who have already earned the con- 
demnation of others! 

It will perhaps be said, that the foreign policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville was an improvement upon that of 
Earl Russell in this respect, that the latter was always barking 
but never bit, while the former abstained from hollow ulula- 
tions, and that while the one, as Lord Derby put it, was always 
‘lecturing, scolding, blustering, and then retreating,’ the others 
began by retreating and never ventured to advance. No doubt 
it is more dignified not to menace than to menace and allow 
the threat to be disregarded ; and, if Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville had excused their pusillanimous attitude by an avowal 
of belief that England was no longer strong enough to be 
intrepid, they might have convinced us that they entertained 
an insufficient estimate of the power and resources of their 
country, but they would, at any rate, have cut a more respect- 
able figure than the timid meddler who preceded them. But their 
fault as much exceeded the fault of Earl Russell, as the glorifi- 
cation of wrong exceeds in guilt and danger a mere deviation 
from right. Earl Russell showed that he knew what tone Eng- 
land ought to assume and what course England ought to follow, 
though he lacked the nerve to maintain the one or adhere to 
the other. But Mr. Gladstone, in the conduct of our Foreign 
Policy, confounded wrong with right, and honour with shame. 
Not content with selecting an ignominious course, he chanted a 
pean over his choice; and, while the more farseeing of his 
countrymen stood aghast, and Europe looked on amazed, at his 
determined insularity, he was placidly expounding his theory 
of the Silver Streak, and defending his particular lapse from 
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vigour by a code of apathy of universal application. It needs 
the scorn of a Dante to express this utter inversion and dere- 
liction of duty, and in recalling the attempt of the right honour- 
able gentleman to glorify what even so unexacting a critic 
as Earl Russell had the grace to condemn, we are reminded of 
Semiramis :— 

‘Che libito fe licito in sua legge, 

Per torre il biasmo in che era condotta.’ * 


It was not possible, however, that England should allow such 
an argument to prevail, or such a situation to endure, when 
once it had awoke to a sense of the ignominy and peril they 
involved. The General Election of 1874 enabled the nation to 
pronounce judgment upon a policy as fatal as it was feeble, and 
the Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone was replaced by an Administration 
more alive to the duties of the English Crown and more tena- 
cious of its traditional honour. 

Meanwhile, however, a remarkable incident had occurred, 
which, as every one acquainted with the recent workings of Euro- 
pean diplomacy is well aware, constituted the first move in 
the intricate game that closed with the Treaty of Berlin. In 
September 1872, eighteen months before Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet was dissolved, the three Emperors had held their cele- 
brated Meeting in the German capital, and had concluded that 
ambiguous compact known by the designation of the Triple 
Alliance. 

Now, what was this Triple Alliance? Without a proper 
appreciation of its origin and purpose, and a correct analysis of 
the causes and agencies that led to its dissolution, there is no 
understanding the European diplomacy and the European 
politics of the last ten years, and no means of estimating the 
respective parts played by the Liberal and Conservative Parties 
of this country in promoting the revival of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

By long and faithful subserviency to Russia, when Austria was 
ostentatiously independent and France actively hostile, Prussia, 
under the far-seeing guidance of Prince Bismarck, had been 
enabled, in the fulness of time, to expel the House of Hapsburg 
from the German Confederation, to overthrow Napoleon IIL, 
to dismember France, and to call into existence the German 
Empire. But Great Powers, as Socrates said of the gods, sell 
all things at a price ; and the connivance of Prince Gortschakoff 
at the splendid successes of his brother Chancellor was secured 
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only by what at the time were deemed equivalent concessions. 
It was only natural, however, that Prince Bismarck should 
desire that these concessions should be made, if possible, not at 
the expense of Germany, but at the expense of some other 
State. He looked around; he saw the Liberal Party were in 
office, in England ; and accordingly he suggested to Russia to 
obtain compensation for Germany’s aggrandizement at the 
expense of a Power which was no longer formidable, and which 
was sure to yield whatever was demanded. The result was the 
denunciation by Russia of the Black Sea Clauses of the Treaty 
of Paris. It is unnecessary to add that they were promptly 
relinquished by a Liberal Cabinet ; and their relinquishment 
was recorded in what Mr. Gladstone was pleased to call another 
Treaty, the Treaty of London. 

But the compensation, which Russia had thus obtained with 
the connivance of Germany, was not yet complete. She had 
received only an instalment of the equivalents to which Prince 
Bismarck, in certain not very clearly defined but withal rather 
formidable engagements, had acknowledged that she was en- 
titled. What more Russia might demand, and how much more 
she might endeavour to obtain, was not explicitly laid down. 
But it was well understood that, whenever she decided to 
re-open the Eastern Question, Germany was to remain as bene- 
volently neutral as Russia had remained benevolently neutral 
whilst Prussia was crushing Austria and dismembering France. 

The prospect was one which a prudent statesman like Prince 
Bismarck could not contemplate without concern. Mr. Gladstone 
was Prime Minister, and England therefore could not be counted 
upon to offer any effectual resistance to the schemes of Russia. 
France was vowed to indifference. There remained only Turkey 
in the first line, and Austria in the second; and Austria, under 
such circumstances, might either consider it imprudent to co- 
operate with Turkey in resistance, or co-operating with Turkey 
might prove unequal to the task. In that event, the increase 
of Russian power and Russian prestige would be immense ; 
and Prince Bismarck would have created a German Empire, 
only to place it between a France vindictive and not sufficiently 
enfeebled, and a Russia patronizing and far too strong. 

Then it was that Prince Bismarck hit upon one of those 
felicitous expedients, which have entitled him.to be regarded as 
the diplomatic genius of our age. Like the famous character in 
its greatest poem, Germany had secured the vigorous rejuven- 
escence it had so long been sighing for; but the precious gift 
had not been obtained without the doubtful aid of the Muscovite 
Mephistopheles, who now claimed the completion of the bargain. 

Fortunately 
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Fortunately for Germany, the compact struck by Prince Bismarck 
was not quite so definite as that signed by Faust, and, if we may 
be allowed the phrase, the ingenious Chancellor proceeded to 
show that it is possible even to ‘ cheat the devil.’ 

Between the Courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna there was 
an unconcealed coldness, and between their Governments a 
covert feud, of long standing. It dated from the ‘splendid 
ingratitude’ manifested by Austria in 1856 to her saviour of 
1849. An ordinary statesman would have only seen in this 
condition of affairs a normal advantage for Germany, and would 
have abstained from doing anything to modify it. Prince 
Bismarck proceeded very differently. Availing himself of the 
benevolent disposition of the German Emperor, he inspired his 
Imperial Master with the congenial project of putting an end to 
the alienation that subsisted between his brother Sovereigns. 
With this object in view the Emperor of Austria and the Czar 
were invited to Berlin, were forced into each other’s arms 
and provided the necessary material for the Triple Alliance. 

Germany had thus been provided with a remedy against an 
awkward situation, and furnished with an adequate protection 
against every possible contingency. Well aware that the 
interests of Russia and of Austria are geographically and 
therefore permanently antagonistic, Prince Bismarck had now 
enabled himself to plead, whenever Russia reopened the 
Eastern Question, that Germany would gladly do anything in 
its power, short of lending armed assistance, to further the 
designs of Russia, so long as they did not clash with the 
interests of Austria, the common friend of both. Thus, even 
in case England, paralysed by a Liberal Cabinet, offered no 
serious opposition to the action of Russia, the designs of 
that Power would have to be limited by the necessities and 
convenience of Austria. That would be to limit them very 
considerably ; and the debt still due from Germany to Russia 
would thereby be materially curtailed, without it being open to 
Prince Gortschakoff to complain that Germany repudiated its 
obligations. It was possible, however, as Prince Bismarck 
doubtless reflected, that a change of Ministry would occur in 
this country ; and, under the direction of a Conservative Cabinet, 
England might co-operate with Austria in confronting the 
schemes of Russia. In that case, either they would have to be 
abandoned, which would suit the interest of Germany extremely 
well, or Russia would be involved in war with England, Austria, 
and Turkey, which, as Russia would thereby be greatly weakened 
if not utterly exhausted, would suit the interest of Germany 
still better, 

Never 
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Never was there so brilliant a stroke of statecraft. It is pro- 
bable that events did not take quite the course which Prince 
Bismarck would have preferred, for doubtless he would have 
liked to witness a fierce and costly struggle between Russia 
on one side, and England, Austria, and Turkey on the other. 
But as a struggle between Turkey and Russia did ensue, and 
as, at the end of it, England and Austria stepped in to deprive 
Russia of the most important portion of her successes, the 
astute Chancellor was of necessity fairly well satisfied. There 
remained only one more move in the skilfully played game 
to liberate him from the trammels of the obligation he had 
incurred towards Russia. He had not engaged to assist Russia 
in the East. All he had promised was not to oppose Russia, 
and he had kept his word, at least to the ear, though he had 
contrived to break it to the hope. Prince Gortschakoff was 
as furious as dupes generally are; and the Russian press was 
soon denouncing in unmeasured language the ingratitude of 
Germany. Prince Bismarck eagerly seized the opportunity 
presented to him. He inspired the German press to retaliate 
with observations equally wounding ; and, whatever the relations 
of the German and Russian Courts, the friendship of the two 
nations was at an end for ever. Prince Bismarck turned his 
back on Russian recriminations, and paid his pregnant visit to 
Vienna. 

If our readers have followed us in our rapid survey of recent 
European diplomacy, three things will have been made plain to 
them. One is, that what Mr. Gladstone describes as a crop of 
new difficulties, raised from a virgin soil by the perversity of 
Lord Beaconsfield, was sown, and had germinated, long before 
Lord Beaconsfield acceded to office. The second is, that. of 
these difficulties Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Party sowed 
several and fostered all. The third is, that it was only by a 
miracle of patience and tenacity that the Statesman whom 
Mr. Gladstone accuses of having grown the crop, prevented it, 
when arrived at maturity, from being fatally noxious to the 
English Empire. Perhaps we ought to add a fourth conclusion. 
If we did, it would be that in striving to minimize the poisonous 
effects of this harvest of mischief, the Government were embar- 
rassed, to the best of their ability, by the very persons who had 
sown it. 

It was the ostentatious abstention of England from Con- 
tinental controversies, it was the war-encouraging gospel of 
peace-at-any-price, it was the ex-post-facto paradox concerning 
the Silver Streak; in a word, it was the policy, the principles, 
and the practice of the Liberal Party, which suggested to Russia, 
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first in 1870, and afterwards in 1872, that she could reopen 
the Eastern Question with impunity, and could make obsolete 
muniments of the Treaties of Paris and London, without setting 
in motion the fleets and armies of Great Britain. 

In the spring of 1874, Mr, Gladstone was removed from 
power, and the Ministry of Lord Beaconsfield acceded to office, 
But the Russian Government had advanced too far in its 
schemes to desist from their accomplishment. The train was 
laid, and it was too late to think of saving the powder. More- 
over, Prince Bismarck had by this time formed all his calcula- 
tions, and made all his arrangements, on the assumption that 
Russia would prove adventurous ; and the change of Ministry in 
England made him only all the more eager to encourage Russia 
to pursue her enterprises, inasmuch as it was now far more 
probable that England would be moved to resistance. Even yet, 
perhaps, Russia might have paused, had it not been that she 
suddenly found an ally in a quarter where she might least 
have expected to find one. Prince Gortschakoff had rightly 
calculated on the neutrality of England, in case the Liberal 
Party remained in power; but he could not have imagined that, 
on their being expelled from it, they would lend Russia their 
hearty support. The cunningly devised disorders in Bulgaria 
afforded the Russian Chancellor an opportunity of estimating to 
what extent he could count on the co-operation of the English 
Opposition ; and to his surprise and delight he found that he 
might rely on it as implicitly as if he had signed with them a 
Treaty of Alliance. There was no longer room for hesitation. 
Egged on by Germany, confiding up to a certain point in the 
neutrality of Austria, and, finally, abetted by the English 
Opposition, which loudly boasted that they would very shortly 
be the English Government, the Czar collected his armies, massed 
them on the Pruth, coerced Roumania, instigated Servia, subsi- 
dized Montenegro, and finally declared war against the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Such is the history of Mr. Gladstone’s crop of complications 
grown from a virgin soil, which turn out on examination to be 
the slow but sure ripening and reaping of the apathy displayed 
in the management of Foreign Affairs—in other words, of the 
interests of England in foreign parts—by the succession of 
Liberal Administrations, that are now represented by our Liberal 
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with rare ability by Lord Salisbury, in great measure defeated 
the plans of Russia, without falling into the trap set by Prince 
Bismarck, whereby England would have been committed to a 
costly war. But our account of the offences committed by the 
Opposition against the interests of their country would be im- 
perfect, for if we abstained from adding that they either utterly 
failed to apprehend the policy, at once patriotic and peaceful, of 
the Government, or recklessly strove to traverse it. And as it 
was at the beginning, so was it throughout and at the end of this 
hazardous business. Not having succeeded in embroiling us 
with Turkey, they next upbraided the Government with not 
venturing to oppose Russia. Who can be surprised if, when 
our Plenipotentiaries, returning from Berlin, announced ‘ Peace 
with Honour,’ the Opposition showed themselves incapable of 
appreciating the announcement? How was it likely they should 
know what was meant by Peace or Honour, when they had 
played fast and loose with both? 

Without losing a man, and with a precautionary outlay so 
trifling that it scarcely deserves to be mentioned, a Conservative 
Government has compelled Russia to relinquish a large portion 
of the prey upon which she had laid her grasp. To expect 
that Russia, induced as she was, through Liberal apathy at first 
and Liberal perversity afterwards, to enter upon a conflict in 
which she had sacrificed two hundred thousand soldiers and two 
hundred millions of money, would abandon all that she had 
secured, was not within the bounds of reason. But the main 
points, for which the English Government contended, were 
gained. The passionate recriminations, in which Russian 
public opinion has indulged since she was forced to respect 
the Treaty of Berlin, to evacuate the Balkan Peninsula, and 
to retire within her own territory, afford conclusive testimony 
as to the disappointment with which the Russian Govern- 
ment and the Russian people contemplate the result of their 
sacrifices. Nevertheless, a large portion of Armenia, the im- 
portant fortress of Kars, and the valuable seaport of Batoum, 
have been transferred to the sceptre of the Czar. These con- 
stitute the price which England, unless she preferred the alterna- 
tive of war, had to pay for the empty menaces of Earl Russell, 
for the pacific theories of Mr. Gladstone, and for an untimely 
ebullition of questionable philanthropy by a Liberal Opposition. 

Kars and Batoum are tangible trophies; but the triumph 
they represent to Russia cannot be properly estimated, without 
an excursion into another and yet more important region of 
the Eastern Question, in which substantial victories have been 
secured for England, and secured in despite of the we? to 
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whom Kars and Batoum have been ceded. Canning boasted 
that he had called a New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old. Lord Beaconsfield has redressed con- 
tingent danger to the British Empire arising out of Russian 
acquisitions in Armenia, by asserting once and for ever the 
authority of England in Afghanistan, and assuring the per- 
manence of her influence in Central Asia. 

We have said that we are not engaged in pronouncing an 
eulogium upon the Government, and we might therefore pass 
over in silence the hesitations and final defection of Shere Ali, 
his reception of a Russian embassy, his refusal to receive 
an English envoy, the two campaigns in Afghanistan, the 
scientific rectification of our frontier, and the occupation of 
Cabul, Jellalabad and Candahar, were it not that these incidents 
and operations are intimately associated with those we have been 
considering, that they were generated by Liberal apathy and 
Liberal mistakes, and that, as in Europe, so in Asia, the Oppo- 
sition have strained every nerve to embarrass the Government in 
the arduous task of averting the results of their own incapacity 
and mismanagement. 

Lord Lawrence is no more. A zealous and high-minded 
public man, he rendered services to India which will not soon 
be forgotten ; and it is to be regretted that the brilliant reputa- 
tion he achieved in his prime should have been somewhat 
overclouded in his decline by his association with the unhappy 
doctrine of ‘masterly inactivity. Lord Lawrence was only 
by accident, and for a brief period, an English politician ; and 
he may be pardoned for having fallen into errors which arose 
partly perhaps from constitutional disposition, but still more 
from imperfect breadth of view. But Lord Northbrook and the 
Duke of Argyll are prominent members of the Liberal Party, 
and the present Opposition, having fathered all their blunders, 
must be held accountable for the mischief of which, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Gladstone, these statesmen were unquestionably 
the parents. 

The history of our relations with Shere Ali is one of the most 
painful in English annals. It is the history of the punishment 
of a semi-barbarous potentate by one English Government, for 
having adopted a course into which he had been driven, 
against his own wishes, by another English Government. It is 
not necessary to acquit the late Ameer of Cabul of perfidy and 
intrigue in order to fasten upon the Administration of Mr. 
Gladstone the charge of treating him with vacillating unfairness. 
Good faith is a quality unknown tothe Afghan race ; and it was 
as natural to Shere Ali to resort to duplicity, when he fancied 
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duplicity would best serve his purpose, as it was for him to 
exhibit friendship for England while he believed that England 
was generous enough to protect and strong enough to crush 
him. But it is painful to reflect that he did not resort to his 
treacherous course until he had convinced himself by bitter 
experience how little justice he had to expect from Lord North- 
brook ; and it is necessary to add that there was more straight- 
forwardness in his final defiance of the Indian Government, than 
in the one-sided engagement in which the Indian Government 
had vainly striven to entangle him. 

At one time Shere Ali was profoundly impressed with a sense 
of our power, while his sensitive imagination had been capti- 
vated by the commanding qualities of Lord Mayo. Acting 
under these influences, he laboured with pathetic pertinacity to 
persuade us to conclude with him a complete and equitable 
alliance. All the response he could extort was, that he was to be 
“the friend of our friends and the enemy of our enemies,” but 
that it must remain entirely within our discretion to decide how 
far his friends were to be regarded as our friends and his 
enemies our enemies. Bound so tightly by fetters of friendship 
to us, he naturally conceived we ought not to retain absolute 
liberty in the exercise of our amity to him ; and, compelled by 
the most stringent stipulations to regulate his poliey by a 
scrupulous consideration for our interests, he argued that his 
interests in turn should be of some concern to us. He begged 
that we would recognize his claim as Ameer of Cabul, and the 
succession of his nominee and heir, against the pretensions of all 
other claimants, and he did so on the plea that rivalry would 
thereby be discouraged, and the tranquillity of Afghanistan, which 
we professed to desire so earnestly, would be assured. Ina word, 
he asked us to be the enemy of the only enemies he had. The 
answer was a present of guns and an annual subsidy, together 
with a promise to defend him against external foes. He took 
the weapons of war, and for a time he took the money; but he 
intimated, with no little scorn, that we were pledging ourselves 
to defend him in the only quarter where he had nothing to fear, 
and that the protection we magnanimously offered him was pro- 
tection not against his enemies but against our own. The 
shallowest barbarian could not have been deceived by such 
transparently inequitable proposals, and Shere Ali, while testing 
the rifles and counting the rupees with which we strove to pur- 
chase his subserviency, determined to be bound, for just so long 
a time as suited him, by a compact from which the most indis- 
pensable of elements, reciprocity, was conspicuously eliminated. 

But though, when we first urged this stupidly astute arrange- 
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ment, Afghanistan was menaced by none but internal dangers, 
the timorous policy of its authors, in dealing with the more for- 
midable neighbours of our Indian Empire, had gradually called 
into existence another element in the politics of Central Asia, 
which finally aroused in the mind of Shere Ali a new alarm. In 
the curious story of the Russian annexation of Khiva, Prince 
Gortschakoff, and the representative of the Czar in this country, 
figure, not to exceed the limits of courtesy—we desire to speak 
with courtesy—as audacious diplomatists, and Mr. Gladstone, 
the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Northbrook, as nervous dupes. 
The contrast between the part played by the Indian and by the 
Russian Government did not escape the vigilant observation of 
Shere Ali; and, struck by the enterprising courage of the one, 
and the passive timidity of the other, he began to fear that the 
time would at last arrive when he would find himself between 
hammer and anvil,—England being the anvil and Russia the 
hammer. With true foresight, which contrasts strikingly with 
the blindness of those whom he addressed, he laboured to im- 
press the English Government with the formidable character 
of the agencies that their apathy was setting in motion. He 
implored them to engage to defend him against the encroach- 
ments of Russia, and he protested that, if they would only do so, 
he would “work with zeal and high spirit, day and night, for 
the security of the border of Afghanistan, which is in truth the 
border of India.” * He was assured that his fears were fanciful ; 
that Russia was a pacific, civilizing, and non-aggressive power ; 
and that a friendly agreement existed between England and 
Russia, which entirely precluded the idea of the latter encroach- 
ing in the smallest degree upon the territory or rights of 
Afghanistan. Those who gave these assurances could scarcely 
have been so simple as to believe them ; but they were deter- 
mined not to commit themselves to any course, or to any 
admission, that might compel them to budge from their attitude 
of masterly inactivity. 

The sequel is well known. Long incensed by what he 
regarded as the bad faith of the Indian Government, Shere Ali 
finally became convinced that its tergiversations were due to 
timidity. With ostentatious disdain he now left untouched the 
annual subsidy still set aside for him. But he clutched more 
eagerly than ever the implements of war that accompanied it; 
and he began to consider how he could best employ them for his 
own protection. To the unremitting messages of Gamal Kauff- 
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mann he now lent a willing ear; and when, in consequence of 
the march of the Muscovite legions towards Constantinople, we 
found ourselves on the verge of a war with Russia, we simulta- 
neously discovered that Shere Ali, while refusing to receive an 
English Envoy at Cabul, was entertaining in his capital a 
Russian Embassy. We had both promised and threatened in 
vain. The present Cabinet had not been long in office before 
it laboured to remedy the evil produced by the disastrous 
policy of the Duke of Argyll. But it found in Lord North- 
brook an unwilling agent. As Lord Salisbury has tersely and 
truly expressed it, Lord Northbrook interposed a fatal delay ; 
and when Lord Lytton strove to secure the fidelity of the Ameer 
by offering him the terms he had often implored for and in- 
variably been refused, it was too late. He had given us up, 
and gone over to our enemies. The time had been, when no 
desire was so near to his heart as to be bound to us and our 
interests by fast friendship. But the Liberal Government kept 
him at arm’s length, bribing him, suspecting him, and 
manceuvring to outwit him. Then he broke away, and defied 
us; and all that was left to a Conservative Government was to 
crush him. It was under Lord Cranbrook and Lord Lytton that 
he received his chastisement; but it was the Duke of Argyll 

and Lord Northbrook who lured and coerced him to his ruin. 
Thus it is to the Liberal Party that we owe our difficulties with 
Afghanistan, as demonstrably as that to the same authors we 
have been indebted for our anxieties in Europe. The crop was 
again theirs and Mr. Gladstone’s, and again it devolved on 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues from the nettle danger to 
pluck the flower safety. It is probable that we shall now be 
compelled to protect our interests in Central Asia by some 
stronger safeguard than a mere scientific frontier; and, if we 
look to the impossibility of finding among the native princes 
a Sirdar of sufficient authority to exercise rule throughout 
Afghanistan, and to the palpable danger of allowing the country 
to remain at the mercy of a host of rival and turbulent chiefs, we 
can with difficulty resist the conclusion, that our duty will not 
be adequately performed by a dashing march on Cabul, followed 
by a timorous return to the ius. It may well be that, thanks to 
the, circumspect and resolute policy of its Government, England 
finds itself, whether in Europe or in Asia, in a position of 
oo safety and greater strength than before the ambition of 
ussia vexed either Continent. But it must never be forgotten 
that, for the perils and perplexities from which we have emerged 
with slight loss and no mean advantages, we have to thank the 
deplorable 
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deplorable short-sightedness, the pernicious principles, and the 
embarrassing factiousness, of the Live beral Party. 

Such are the credentials of the Gastdilan, if, judging their 
future by their past, we enquire what direction they would give 
to our Foreign Policy, should they find themselves again in 
power. They would repeat all their old errors, and set to work 
to raise for us a new crop of difficulties and dangers. The 
seeds would at once be sown of fresh conspiracies, fresh aggres- 
sions, fresh wars; and who can guarantee that, a second time, 
a change of Government would be effected before the harvest 
was ripe and gathered? It is not wholesome for either Party 
in the State to enjoy a too protracted and unchallenged tenure 
of power. But, if the nation has properly apprehended the 
perils to which the Empire has been exposed by the Liberal 
Party, through their perverse and unrecanted misconception of 
our position, our duty, and our resources, it will wait until 
Europe has ceased to be an armed camp, before again com- 
mitting to them destinies so precious, not only to ourselves, but 
to the civilized world. 

It may, however, be thought, and certainly by every humane 
man it will be hoped, that Europe will before long assume a 
more tranquil aspect, and that England, having duly asserted 
its authority and amply guarded its interests abroad, will shortly 
be able to devote more attention to domestic reforms. Then, it 
will be said, the turn of the Liberal Party must come. Their 
inability to rise to the conception of Imperial power and 
Imperial duty need not be denied; but is it not the case that 
they possess a special aptitude for abolishing internal grievances, 
for conceiving indispensable laws, and for augmenting the 
prosperity and deepening the contentment of the Realm? Even 
did candour compel us to allow the justice of the distinction, 
we still might reasonably hesitate to entrust our fortunes 
to men who, though they may have a peculiar talent for 
keeping our house in order, omit to take the commonest pre- 
cautions to prevent its being burnt over our heads, though 
notorious incendiaries are busy in the neighbourhood. But is 
the distinction one that we can honestly be invited to make? 
Let us see. Judging the Opposition by their past, we have 
learnt what are their credentials as far as Foreign Policy is 
concerned. Applying the same test to them at home, let us 
enquire what are their credentials in the sphere of domestic 
legislation. 

The enquiry, if it is to be pertinent and instructive, must 
not be too retrospective. We shall learn nothing by ‘asking 
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what the Liberal Party were thinking or projecting when 
Lord John Russell, and much less when Lord Palmerston, was 
their directing genius. We have seen what was Earl Russell’s 
latest estimate of Mr. Gladstone; and we know that Lord 
Palmerston, who declared, though he should not mind offering 
office to Mr. Cobden, that he would never make a similar 
advance to Mr. Bright, ‘who had not the slightest feeling of 
an Englishman about him,’ considered it was only in the region 
of finance that Mr. Gladstone could be useful to his country. 
It is unnecessary to ask what Lord Palmerston would think of 
the Liberal Party could he revisit the glimpses of the moon 
when the right honourable gentleman is delivering one of his 
singular homilies to an audience in Midlothian. The history 
of the Liberal Party, as far as we are concerned with it, dates 
from the death of that statesman ; and the most lively imagina- 
tion cannot picture to itself that uncompromising Englishman 
marching through Coventry with the Chamberlains, the Stans- 
fields, and the Leathams of a posthumous period. There were 
plenty of observers to predict what would occur when Lord 
Palmerston was gathered to the fathers of English fame, and 
when his mantle fell upon the shoulders of an impressionable, 
mercurial, and sentimental successor. 

Our enquiry into the credentials of the Opposition as domestic 
legislators must start therefore with the appearance of Mr. 
Gladstone in the character of Prime Minister; but its interest 
does not culminate till we reach the Parliament which may be 
regarded as peculiarly his own. The House of Commons that 
was elected in July 1865 retained to the last something of the 
spell of the Minister who had called it into being. Memorable 
that Parliament must ever be, for we owe to it the Reform Bill of 
1867. Impatient under the guidance of Mr. Gladstone, it showed 
itself strangely amenable to the gentler hand and finer tact of 
his rival, thus indicating by no uncertain attitude who was the 
true successor of the statesman that had passed away. But, as it 
advanced in years, it got further and further away from the 
traditions of its birth, and finally proved the extent of its 
apostasy by accepting the Resolution aimed by Mr. Gladstone at 
the existence of the lrish Church. 

Then it was that the Liberal Party—that Opposition into 
whose domestic credentials we are enquiring—found themselves 
possessed of a full and unfettered commission to do whatever 
seemed to them best and wisest for the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and for the British Empire. What 
they did for the Empire we have seen. It remains to examine 
what they accomplished for the United Kingdom. 


Since 
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Since the days of Parliamentary Government began, never 
were measures of public policy introduced to the nation with 
such a flourish of trumpets, with such magniloquent promises, or 
with such confident predictions, as the Irish Church Bill and the 
Irish Land Bill of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. Were we 
to cite a tithe of the glowing rhetoric and sonorous prophecies 
that surrounded the conception, accompanied the progress, and 
saluted the passing of these memorable Measures, we should 
have to expunge all we have written, and dedicate the whole of 
our space to extracts from the British Orator. But though the 
jubilant language of that hopeful period may have grown some- 
what faint to ears vexed with the accents of Irish sedition, and 
ringing with the metallic oratory of Celtic agitation, its pur- 
port still lingers in the tenacious memory of Mr. Gladstone’s 
countrymen. A Message of Peace was addressed to Ireland. 
The secular feud between Celt and Saxon, between conqueror 
and conquered, between altar and people, between landlord and 
peasant, the cherished wrongs of prior centuries, the legacies of 
political hate, of theological bitterness, of sumptuary envy, all 
were to be abolished, all to disappear, under the magical in- 
fluence of the awakened English conscience. What Chatham 
had not attempted, what Pitt had only hoped, what Peel had 
failed to do, was to be accomplished by a penetrating earnest- 
ness and a transcendental morality of which their inferior natures 
were not even cognizant. Roused to unparalleled hopefulness 
by the sanguine eloquence of their chief, the Liberal Party 
hailed in him a Messiah such as Virgil contemplated in his 
fourth eclogue. 


‘Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 
Irrita perpetud solvent formidine terras.’ * 


He was to do for Ireland in the nineteenth century what 
St. Patrick, and more than St. Patrick, had done for it in the 
fifth century ; for he was to chase from it for ever the venom of 
faction. 


‘Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
Occidet.’ t 


There were cold and calculating natures—there always are— 
that contemplated this sanguine picture with distrustful eyes. 
They ventured to observe that discontent is a chronic disease in 
Ireland ; that, in a material sense, the country had made during 
the past twenty years great and gratifying strides; and that 
what it most needed was a continuance of the same conditions 
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under which this progress had been effected. They pointed out 
that what disloyalty there was in the island was disloyalty, not 
of a religious, nor yet of an economic, but of a strictly political 
character; that, whilst Irish agitators were clamouring for one 
thing, Mr. Gladstone was offering them another; and that he 
was proposing to give them what it was certain would not satisfy 
them, at the expense of the only persons in Ireland with whom 
loyalty is a principle and order a tradition. 

The present condition of that country is the commentary fur- 
nished by experience on these rival predictions. In the events 
of the last few months is to be read the bitterest conceivable 
satire on the great and enduring work of reconciliation which 
the Liberal Party boasted they were accomplishing. What has 
become of the Message of Peace? It has been answered by 
messages of defiance. Where is the contentment that was to 
settle upon Ireland when the Upas-tree of an alien Church had 
been cut down? The Church has disappeared ; but the only 
result is that the attack is now turned against the State. What 
has become of the impetus that was to be given to agricultural 
enterprise by liberating Irish tenants from certain traditional 
obligations to their landlords? Enterprise of a certain sort 
there is, but the enterprise consists of vigorous efforts to get rid 
of what few obligations remain. Having obtained English help 
to deprive the landlords of their liberty, the tenants of Ireland 
are now agitating to deprive them of their rents. Indulged in 
their demand for what practically amounts to fixity of tenure, 
they now demand fixity of tenure at such a rent as it may 
please them to pay. Nor is the rent to be estimated even by 
the more scrupulous amongst them. They are to pay no more 
than will save them from being shot by those who would rather 
pay nothing at all. Well may the Roman Catholic bishops of 
Ireland remind their countrymen that violent breaches of 
contract are an offence against common honesty, and can only 
bring discredit on the Irish name. But their flocks prefer a 
more indulgent morality, and they find a new code of conduct 
in the political harangues of certain English politicians. A 
distinction between one sort of property and another is a dis- 
tinction they have long been hankering to make, and this 
convenient distinction has at length been discovered for them, as 
we shall see directly, by so eminent a person as the Liberal 
candidate for Midlothian. But Mr. Gladstone is not satisfied 
with furnishing the Irish peasantry with ominous arguments 
and ambiguous principles. He has provided them likewise 
with infallible machinery for attaining their end, and an over- 
powering incentive to employ it. Asked in Midlothian to 
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explain how it was that he had come to propose the Disesta- 
blishment of the Church in Ireland only four years after his 
declaring that it was outside the range of practical politics, he 
gave this reply :— 

‘ When it came to this—that a great jail in the heart of the metro- 
polis was broken open under circumstances which drew the attention 
of the English people to the state of Ireland, and when in Manchester 
policemen were murdered in the execution of their duty, at once the 
whole country became alive to Irish questions, and the question of 
the Irish Church revived. It came within the range of practical 
politics.’ * 

The first attitude of mind on reading these marvellous words 
is one of disbelief as to their ever having been uttered. Finding 
that they really were employed and have not been recanted, the 
next impression is one of stupefaction. Necessarily compelled 
to form some opinion concerning them, we at first feel that they 
contain the most cynical confession ever ventured on by a public 
man. Lord Derby was thought to have struck at the root of 
all principle in statesmanship, when he dubbed the electors his 
employers, and told them he was waiting for his instructions. 
But Mr. Gladstone has capped that reprehensible utterance, for 
he has added to it the intimation that the instructions will be 
attended to more speedily, so only they are accompanied by 
assassination and arson. 

This, we say, is the natural construction to be put upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s words ; nor will any one doubt that this is the 
interpretation which will be attached to them by Rory of the 
Hills, and by the astute peasantry who are striving to oust land- 
owners by degrees from what they still retain. Fortunately, 
however, the peculiar temperament of Mr. Gladstone enables 
us to understand this strange utterance, without attributing to 
him that direct incitement to violence and murder, which would 
undoubtedly have been imputed to any other human being 
who had used the language we have quoted. Mr. Gladstone 
was only giving us another chapter of autobiography, and 
furnishing us with a fresh illustration of the emotional and 
impetuous temperament that directs his actions and shapes his 
statesmanship. Some of his friends have laboured to show 
that he did himself injustice in making the strangely candid 
avowal that the murder of a policeman by the Fenians induced 
him to propose the disestablishment of the Irish Church. They 
evidently do not appreciate their idol, however warmly they may 
worship him. Had they remembered that Mr. Gladstone awoke 
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for the first time to a sense of the necessity of abolishing the 
Ottoman Empire under the sudden influence of the Bulgarian 
e horrors, they would be better able to understand the statesman- 
ship that acts neither from experience nor reflection, but under 
the influence of sudden agitation. Conviction reaches different 





5 minds by different avenues. Some men are convinced by argu- 
" ment, some persuaded by self-interest, some urged to conclusions 
e by ungovernable fear. It is the peculiarity of Mr. Gladstone to 
vf reserve his inexhaustible store of reasoning power for the moment 
al when it is necessary to defend convictions that have been brought 

about by less delicate agencies. With him the conclusion invari- 
s ably precedes the argument; buthe is never at a loss for arguments 
5 in support of a conclusion once embraced. No doubt he would 


be greatly astonished to hear that his real reason for disestablish- 
d ing the Church in Ireland was that a policeman had been shot 
and a prison assailed, and he would point to the succession of 
cogent facts adduced by him in the House of Commons in jus- 
of tification of his policy. But none the less true is it that the 
reasons were found after the policy had been determined on ; 
and that the determining motive of his “conduct was a sudden 
access of emotion in which surprise, horror, excitement, and a 
certain prospect of political advantage were blended in propor- 


- tions which it would baffle the finest psychological analysis 
accurately to assign. 

- Is it wonderful if a policy inspired by an indefinable mixture 

“ of mental agitation and Party spirit should have resulted in 

ie failure, which under the circumstances has an appearance of 


1 dramatic irony? By it Ireland has been pampered into sedi- 
tion, and petted into a childish impatience with the ordinary 
laws that regulate the commerce of civilized life. Eagerly 
snatching at the exaggerated confession of the wrongs it suffered 
ld in former times from English ascendency, the more heedless and 
passionate of its people have begun to clamour for the practical 


. severance of the ties that unite the two islands, and confounding 
d in one common tyranny the rights of property and the rights of 
d the Crown, they have assembled ‘in their thousands’ to demand 
7 to be liberated from both. The fruits of the Irish — of the 
mm Liberal Party are the extended agitation for Home Rule, and the 
id claim of the tenants of Ireland to ‘stick to their holdings ;’ 
od offering in return for permanence of tenure the rent they them- 


selves consider equitable, and, if this be refused, then paying 
no rent at all, This is the advice given by Mr. Parnell at scores 
“ of public meetings; and the counsel has been echoed with 
“4 various adornments, usnally to the chorus of ‘ Lead ! more lead ! 


7 2 We'll 
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We'll shoot them; give them plenty of lead!’ through the 
length and breadth of the island. 

We have said that Mr. Gladstone has a sensitive tem- 
perament ; but it is well known that sensitiveness produces 
different effects in different natures. Perhaps a more im- 
partial order of sensitiveness would have caused the author of 
these painful incidents to be in some degree troubled at a 
responsibility so grave. If, witnessing the discomfiture of his 
hopeful predictions, he had felt a twinge of compunction, 
and had come forward to confess that placid justice rather 
than spasmodic generosity is, after all, the best medicine for 
the ills of Ireland, his countrymen would surely have had no 
cause to be astonished. But his sensitiveness unfortunately 
does not always assume the form of self-reproach. A _ spec- 
tator, like the rest of us, of the deplorable condition of Ireland, 
he presents himself once more with the remedy that induced 
the disease, and advises that it be applied in stronger doses. 
Having aggravated disloyalty and heightened discontent by 
measures which lessened the symbolic authority of the State, 
and tended to discredit the rights of property, he chooses 
the moment of the avowal of the Irish people that they are 
more discontented and disloyal than ever, to assure them that 
the measures were dictated hy Irish violence acting upon 
English fears. No doubt Mr. Gladstone is not cognizant of 
the effect either of his own legislation, or of his own words. 
It is the privilege of enthusiasts to be somewhat blind to 
consequences. But if the past policy of the Liberal Party 
towards Ireland, combined with the recent exposition of the 
causes that led to it, is not saying to the Irish people, ‘ Spout 
enough sedition and you will get rid of English rule,’ and 
‘Shoot enough landlords and you will get rid of your obligation 
to pay rent,’ language has lost its meaning, and incentives have 
lost their power. 

This is not the occasion to descant upon the policy which 
sound and serious statesmen would pursue towards the Irish 
people. But its leading features can easily be indicated. It 
would devote itself to convincing them that laws are made to 
be obeyed, that property was created to be respected, and that 
society, the most artificial but the most precious of all things, 
will not surrender the biessings it has gained after many 
centuries of effort and experience, at the bidding of ignorant 
fanatics or malignant revolutionaries, whose theories, if haply 
applied, would lead men back along a fatal incline to theit 
original barbarism. ‘Be just, and fear not!’ should be the 
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motto of every Statesman who bends his energies to the govern- 
ment of the Irish race. Sentimental concessions to their fitful 
humour only serve to convince them of the timidity of their 
rulers, and the worst boon that can ever be conferred on Ireland 
is submission to demands advanced and advocated by agitation. 
To any proposal or suggestion tending to sever the political 
life of Ireland from that of Great Britain, the answer should be 
a tranquil but resolute negative ; and if Home Rulers are to be 
treated seriously, they should be given to understand that they 
will fall into the crime of treason the moment they have the 
courage of their opinions. If they want arguments in justi- 
fication of this uncompromising course, there is no difficulty in 
providing them with what they ask for. Ireland could never 
thrive as an independent nation. Opposuit natura. Its size, 
its geographical position, its soil, its climate, its poverty 
in minerals, all preclude the possibility of its attaining to 
material or social prosperity, save in combination with the 
more favoured island alongside of which it is moored. Left to 
its own resources and its own inspiration, Ireland might con- 
ceivably become an embarrassment and danger to England ; 
but it never could be a blessing or a credit to itself. The 
wrongs inflicted on it in past centuries are irrelevant to the 
question what is its destiny and what our duty to-day. The 
Irish people reap all the advantage of belonging to a vast and 
active Empire, which offers unlimited openings to their energies, 
and it must be confessed they have turned the opportunity 
handsomely to account. At this moment an Irishman is Lord 
Chancellor of England. An Irishman occupies the delicate and 
elevated post of Representative of Her Majesty at the Court of 
St. Petersburg. It is an Irishman who was sent out to the 
Cape to assert in South Africa the honour of the English arms 
and the authority of the English Crown. It is only the per- 
versity of Irishmen themselves that makes us ever remember 
they are in any particular distinguished from the people of 
Great Britain. That statement, however, must receive one 
qualification. There are Englishmen who have assisted them 
to be perverse ; and they have received mischievous encourage- 
ment in their Separatist ideas from Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal Party. The measures affecting Ireland introduced and 
passed by Mr. Gladstone during his tenure of office, and to 
which he and his followers at the time pointed with exultation 
as triumphs of statesmanship and foresight, have powerfully 
seconded the theory that the interests of England and Ireland 
.are distinct, and that the two islands ought to be legislated for not 
only by different laws, but by different Parliaments. In justice 
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to Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster, it should be stated that 
they have both repudiated, in the plainest terms, all toleration 
of the principle of Home Rule. But it has equally to be remem- 
bered that, if they have to purge themselves from suspicion of 
sympathy with Irish disaffection, they have to thank the legis- 
lative vagaries of their former Chief, whom they followed with 
blind enthusiasm when he incited the Irish people to believe 
that they had only to ask for anything under the sun, and they 
would get it. 

But the mischief inherent in the policy which treated Ireland 
as a separate community, requiring special treatment and ex- 
ceptional laws, was by no means exhausted when it had operated 
to aggravate the Separatist tendencies of a portion of the Irish 
people. The Liberal Party, having persuaded themselves that 
Ireland is an exception, treated it exceptionally; only to find 
that the exception, as far as they are concerned, is the rule, and 
that the legislation they framed for Ireland is indispensable for 
Great Britain as well. Having disestablished the Church in 
Ireland, they have discovered that it is doomed in Scotland, and 
have engaged to destroy it the moment a section of the Scotch 
people ask loudly enough for its destruction. Irish landlords 
were supposed to be in a peculiar position, and Irish tenants to 
differ in some mysterious respect from tenants in this country. 
But what do we now behold? The agrarian agitation fomented 
in Ireland by Liberal legislation has spread to this country, and 
Liberal politicians are rapidly arriving at the conclusion that 
the English land laws are radically unsound, and require to be 
assimilated to those of Ulster. Fixity of tenure, the adjust- 
ment of rents by tenants themselves, the abolition of entail and 
primogeniture, the forcible expropriation of landlords, the com- 
pulsory subdivision of property, and the artificial creation of 
peasant proprietors with the financial assistance of the State,— 
these, and kindred proposals, which were once supposed to be 
of a strictly Hibernian character, and to be the monopoly of 
Mr. Parnell, are now liberally aired on this side of the Channel, 
as equally suited to our own circumstances, and equally 
answering to our own needs. At first it was thought that 
Irishmen are so peculiar that any form of legislation is wise 
enough for them. The supposition was acted upon ; and then 
it was discovered that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. 

Of course, these violent suggestions have not yet been adopted, 
in their candid nakedness, by Liberal politicians of eminence. 
Lord Hartington was believed by a leading Liberal organ to have 
committed himself upon this subject to ‘ words that cannot be 
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recalled,’ and which ‘ constitute a new departure in English poli- 
tics.” But the noble Lord started back at the sound himself 
had made, and proved that he thinks it is as easy to recal mis- 
chievous language as to utter it. Even Mr. Gladstone professes 
still to have ‘some doubts in his mind’ whether it is desirable 
that the Legislature should ‘ buy out the landed proprietor, for the 
purpose of dividing property into small lots.’ But Lord Salisbury 
has pithily observed that, with Mr. Gladstone, doubts are in- 
variably the prelude to conviction ; and no one who is acquainted 
with the constant workings of his mind, and the salient incidents 
of his career, will doubt that timely agitation would complete 
his conversion. He would thereby be enabled to ‘think thrice,’ 
and the expropriation of landlords by the State for the purpose 
of dividing property into small lots, would, like the disestablish- _ 
ment of the Irish Church, and for the same reason, have come 
within the range of practical politics. Meanwhile he has ad- 
vanced a considerable way towards the goal, as may be seen by 
the following observations, not written in an abstract work upon 
political economy, not delivered before a select and thoughtful 
audience, but spoken coram populo, iti an electoral campaign 
avowedly undertaken for the purpose of leading the multitude 
to believe that he had blessings in store for them which a 
Conservative Government would withhold. 


‘“Tn principle,” said Mr. Gladstone,* “ no objection can be taken. 
Those persons who possess large portions of the space of the earth 
are not altogether in the same position as possessors of mere per- 
sonalty ; that personalty does not impose the same limitations upon 
the action and industry of man, and upon the well-being of the com- 
munity, as does the possession of land; and therefore I freely own 
that compulsory expropriation is a thing which for an adequate 
public object, is in itself admissible and so far sound in principle.”’ 


We are all proud of the abilities and erudition of Mr. Glad- 
stone. It cannot be denied that he has an open mind ; nor can 
his political education be considered as yet complete. If he will 
betake himself to the study of Fourier, of Lassalle, and of Marx, 
they will explain to him that the possession of personalty, like 
the possession of large spaces of the earth, imposes on the 
action, the industry, and the well-being of the multitude in- 
tolerable limitations, and that when he seeks to distinguish 
between the two by the employment of such qualifications, he 
is drawing a distinction where there exists no practical difference. 

With the economic side of ‘the controversy respecting the 
relative advantages of large landed estates let out to tenants of 
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substance and enterprise, and of small patches of soil occupied 
by industrious but stagnant peasant proprietors, we here ob- 
viously cannot deal. But there is a political side to the question, 
and it transcends in importance the economic side, as much as 
the interests of the nation transcend the interests of any class 
that help to compose it. A territorial aristocracy is an inherent 
and indispensable element in the maintenance of Constitutional 
Monarchy and Parliamentary Government. Nowhere have 
these two institutions flourished where the third was absent; 
and even if it could be proved that its abolition would bring 
greater material abundance to the community, the gain would 
be dearly purchased at the cost of political stability. The 
proof lies within sight of our shores; nor is the warning pre- 
sented to us by France less significant or instructive because it 
may have grown trite. The French people enjoy every natural 
advantage and every native talent; but they have created for 
themselves, by destructive legislation, artificial disabilities ; and 
the best that the community can do for itself under a succession 
of ephemeral governments, is to wax fat and effeminate be- 
tween the violence of their rise and the ignominy of their fall. 
It will, perhaps, be asked if we suppose that the Marquis of 
Hartington or Mr. Gladstone harbours secret hostility to Con- 
stitutional Monarchy and Parliamentary Government. The 
question scarcely requires an answer. If Lord Hartington were 
a real force in English politics, he would probably be employed 
in offering passive resistance to imperative reforms. But with 
a man who declares that the destruction of a Church is outside 
the range of practical politics, only four years before he himself 
destroys it, and who, having excused his legislation for Ireland 
on the ground that it is exceptional, immediately afterwards 
displays a readiness to apply it universally, the case stands 
differently. It is said of some men that they are not answerable 
for their conduct. Mr. Gladstone is not answerable for his 
future. The direction of it lies in other hands; hands such as 
those by which ‘a jail in the heart of the metropolis was 
broken open,’ and by which ‘a policeman was murdered in the 
execution of his duty.” Happily we can propound no painful 
hypothesis as to what he would do were the Crown assailed at 
home. But is it not in accordance with the strictest logic to 
infer that, if Mr. Gladstone were a German or a Russian, the 
recent atrocious attempts on the life of the Emperor and of the 
Czar, would, in his estimation, have brought their dethronement, 
if not the abrogation of their dynasty, within the range of 
practical politics ? 
To some persons it may possibly seem that Mr. mone 
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looms exorbitantly large upon our horizon. But with the famous 
‘ pilgrimage of passion’ still fresh in our recollection, and noting 
how his feeblest movements dwarf into insignificance the most 
strenuous efforts of Lord Hartington, the Duke of Argyll, Sir 
William Harcourt, or Mr. Forster, can we attach too much im- 
portance to the renewed sensitiveness of his mind or to the 
ominous foreshadowings of his language? ‘Truly he ‘ bestrides’ 
the Liberal Party ‘like a Colossus,’ and ‘these petty men’ can 
do no better than ‘ walk between his legs.’ 

But there is no need to dwell on the oratorical superiority and 
unrivalled energy of Mr. Gladstone, in order to justify the 
gravity we attach to his utterances. At the moment at which 
we write, the Liberal Party are shaken to their centre by the 
question whether he shall not be invited, and if necessary com- 
pelled, again to be their Leader. It is easy to understand their 
perplexity. Probably they can live neither with nor without 
him ; but we all know how embarrassed devotees invariably 
solve that familiar dilemma. There is always ‘ Un qui baise, 
et autre qui tend la joue;’ and Mr. Gladstone has coquetted so 
outrageously with his followers, that it is not to be wondered at 
if they are more incurably attached to him than ever. Once 
more, he shows signs of relenting ; and though the Marquis of 
Hartington may be their official and legitimate leader, he must 
be most conveniently callous if he fails to perceive that they are 
weary of a bond which has brought them neither advancement 
nor distinction, and which, accepted in haste, has been repented 
of at leisure. It is probable that Lord Hartington possesses 
merits which escape the observation of his followers. But dis- 
passionate admiration can hardly help remarking that his rela- 
tion to the Liberal Party satisfies Euclid’s definition of a point, 
—position without magnitude. 

Whether, however, Mr. Gladstone yields to the pressure which 
is being applied to him, or adheres to the ambiguous attitude 
he has now for some time maintained, it is idle to suppose that 
he will not be the inspiring spirit of the Liberal Party. From 
him they will continue to borrow their ideas, their arguments, 
and their conduct. The craving for repose which suddenly 
came over him, when the country refused him that fresh period 
of official activity for which he had made so extraordinary a 
bid, was as short-lived as are most resolves that owe their origin 
to depression. Doubtless he imagined that his renewed energy 
would long ago have achieved its object of ousting Lord 
Beaconsfield from power; but he cannot afford to confess a 
second time to feelings of lassitude engendered by failure. He 
is one of those of whom it has been said— - 
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‘Cui labor ingeminat vires,’ 


We wish we could add, 
‘dat cura quietem.’ 


His uneasy spirit has tried retirement and found it intolerable ; 
what he really craves for is less responsibility, in order to be 
fettered by less restraint. His portrait was long ago painted 
by Richelieu in the ‘ Testament Politique, — 


‘ Les plus grands esprits sont plus dangereux qu’utiles au manie- 
ment des affaires; s’ils n’ont beaucoup plus de plomb que de vif- 
argent, ils ne valent rien pour I’Etat. 

‘ Je puis dire avec vérité, le sachant par expérience, que la légéreté 
de telles gens n’est pas moins dangereuse en l’administration des 
affaires publiques, que la malice de beaucoup d’autres. I1 y a beau- 
coup & craindre des esprits dont la vivacité est accompagnée de peu 
de jugement. 

‘La présomption est un des plus grands vices qu’un homme puisse 
avoir dans les charges publiques, et si l’humilité n’est requise dans 
ceux qui sont destinés 4 la conduite des Etats, la modestie leur est tout 
& fait nécessaire. . 

‘Sans la modestie, les grands esprits sont si amateurs de leurs 
opinions qu'ils condamnent toutes les autres, bien qu’elles soient 
meilleures; et Yorgueil de leur constitution naturelle, joint & leur 
autorité, les rend tout 4 fait insupportables.’ 


The ‘ constitution naturelle’ here depicted, is as predicable 
of Liberalism and the Liberal Party, as it is of the ‘ grand esprit’ 
with more ‘ vif-argent’ than ‘ plomb,’ who must, whether ostensibly 
or not, remain its controlling genius. The preference of the 
Liberal Party for Mr. Gladstone over the Marquis of Hartington 
is the preference of natural affinity. He has abundance of 
‘légereté dangereuse’; and so have they. He abounds in 
‘vivacité accompagnée de peu de jugement;’ and so do they. 
In private life, no doubt, he has the humility which so often 
attends great attainments, But in public life he lacks patience,, 
circumspection, and judgment; and, with all his experience, he 
has never yet discovered that the Statesman who does not 
hesitate is lost. We should be paying too high a compliment 
to the Opposition if we identified them entirely with Mr. 
Gladstone. We have only to read the speeches of Mr. Mun- 
della, Mr. Rylands, or Mr. Jenkins, to perceive that Mr. 
Gladstone’s accomplishments are peculiarly his own. But, in 
the matter of character, between him and the Liberal Party 
there is a marvellous similarity ; and they will not have reco- 
vered what they are strictly entitled to, until they again are led 
by a confident sentimentalist. 


The 
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The political situation, then, is becoming clearer. Three 
months ago it seemed to be a question rather of men than of 
measures. The Whigs alone, it appeared, could save the nation, 
by wresting the Government from the hands of men whose un- 
happy party connection disqualified them from comprehending 
even the elements of those modest administrative principles, 
‘ peace, retrenchment, and reform.’ Suddenly Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Forster, and Sir William Harcourt disappear from the 
scene, and the full blaze of Moral Liberalism is shed upon the 
situation, in the person of the statesman, who knows better than 
any man living how, beneath sublime religious sentiment, to 
disguise from himself, as well as from his countrymen, his in- 
clination to surrender to physical force. Three months ago we 
were told that, however much the Liberal leaders might dis- 
approve of the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
they would not attempt, when in power, to reverse it. All that 
is over now. Our position as a nation is to be determined by 
those true, moral, and Liberal principles which were embodied 
in the arrangement of the Three Rules of the Treaty of 
Washington, and in the surrender of the Black Sea Clauses of 
the Treaty of Paris. ‘Happy England,’ severed by the ‘silver 
streak’ from the brutal broils of the Continent, is told that, as 
far as international relations are concerned, its virtue is the 
same as that which Pericles praised in the Athenian women, 
political insignificance. Events too have ‘brought within the 
range of practical politics’ legislative measures hitherto un- 
dreamed of. Five bad seasons, and the farmers’ consequent 
discontent, help to throw a flood of new moral light on the 
Law of Entail. Though the owner of personalty may without 
sin settle it on his children’s children yet unborn, the owner 
of land, who claims the same liberty, traverses the beneficent 
designs of Providence.* And just as the explosion at Clerken- 
well obtained ‘justice for Ireland’ in the shape of the Irish 





* Of all the strange utterances of Mr. Gladstone during his recent visit to Mid- 
lothian, perhaps the most extraordinary is this :—‘ It appears to me that, if there is 
one law written more distinctly than another upon the constitution of human 
society by the finger of the Almighty, it is this—that the parent is responsible 
for making sufficient provision on bebalf of the child. But the law of England 
is wiser than the Almighty ; it improves upon Divine Providence. It won't trust 
the father to make provision for his son. It calls in the aid of the grandfather, 
commits to him the a of the parent, introduces a false, and, in my opinion, 
a rather unnatural relation even into the constitufion of that primary element 
of society, the sacred constitution of the family. Not only, then, to liberate 
agriculture, gentlemen, but upon other grounds—and I will say upon what I 
think still higher grounds—I am for doing away with the present law of settle- 
ment and entail.’ It is really saddening to find Mr. Gladstone having recourse 
to such fantastic considerations; and it makes us tremble lest the destinies of 
the country should again be entrusted to a man of such infirm judgment. te 
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Church and the Irish Land Acts, so the refusal of Irish tenants 
to pay their rents causes the representative of Religious 
Radicalism to reflect that the ‘expropriation of the landlords’ 
may some day have to be considered by the paternal wisdom of 
the State. 

Our enquiry, inadequate no doubt, but, we submit, accurate 
and impartial, must be brought to a close. We asked for the 
Credentials of the Opposition, and we have found them. We 
have said nothing of that unprincipled parsimony which they 
are pleased to dignify with the fine epithets of economy and 
retrenchment, but, thanks to which, a Conservative Government, 
when first acceding to office, finds the public services starved 
into inefficiency. Nor have we alluded to the mischievous 
effects of that Short Service system, which has given us an 
army of boys, whom inexperience renders inferior in action, 
and whose youth and undeveloped constitution make easy 
victims to disease. The subject is a delicate one ; and we are 
not anxious that the world should know what the Liberal Party 
have done with the British Army, until a period of peace shall 
enable the country to redress the mischief. We have preferred 
to ask what it is we may expect from them in the general 
government of the Empire, if, undeterred by the evils they have 
wrought, the country were to confide to them its destinies 
afresh. The enquiry has necessarily been long; but the 
answer to it can now be summed up in a single sentence. 
They seem to think they can make amends for their pusil- 
lanimity abroad, by indulging in boundless temerity at home. 

Of useful, timely, and moderate reforms, there will always be 
ample need ; and it is the business of an English Statesman, in 
periods of peace- to introduce them with promptitude and to 
carry them with decision. But there never must come a time 
when the rulers of this country think it within the province of 
their duty, even to contemplate as a possibility the smallest 
diminution of the territories of the British Empire, or to shrink 
from their forcible extension, if the only choice lies between 
advance and retreat. They should perpetually bear in mind 
that to the English race, as to the Roman, an imperial commis- 
sion has been given. 


‘ His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono; 
Imperium sine fine dedi. Quin aspera Juno, 
Que mare nunc terrasque metu caelumque fatigat, 
Consilia in melius referet, mecumque fovebit 
Romanos, rerum dominos, gentemque togatam.’* 





* Xneid, I. vv. 278-81. ae 
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Reading this prophetic passage, we sometimes like to think 
that our own ‘aspera Juno,’ our envious and embittered 
Opposition, ‘ consilia in melius referet,’ will return to wiser and 
more patriotic counsels, and will yet dedicate itself to the 
honourable, and in the long run self-advantageous task of lend- 
ing voice and vote to a Government that labours, night and 
day, to preserve intact and invulnerable that splendid inherit- 
ance, the British Empire. But if this pardonable hope be 
doomed to disappointment, and if the roar of faction should 
still drown the still small voice of patriotism, the duty of Lord 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues is plain. There is but one 
course for them to pursue; and that is to defy the opponents 
they have failed to convert, and to declare, with no uncertain 
voice, that they will never desist, while a single hour of office 
is left them, from unmasking the enemies, and maintaining the 
authority of England. They must forgive us for reminding 
them that this is an easier task than they sometimes seem to 
imagine. An appeal to the national pride of Englishmen was 
never made in vain; but it must be made without vacillation, 
and in a cause as clear as day. The abandonment by thousands 
of electors in Sheffield of the Party they had previously sup- 
ported all their lives, in consequence of their disgust at the 
little concern displayed by the Opposition for the national 
honour; is an earnest of what will occur at the General 
Election in scores of constituencies, if the Cabinet only acts 
with vigour and speaks with plainness. Faction is not to be 
conciliated by compromise. The Liberal Party have strained 
every nerve, and adopted every manceuvre, in order to prevent 
the Government from propounding principles of Foreign 
Policy worthy of a great and valorous nation. They have 
failed. But they will yet succeed, if these principles be only 
tentatively and timorously applied from distrust in the mag- 
nanimous temper of the English people. 
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OR students of philosophy, in the strict sense of the term, 
who are abreast of modern speculative enquiry, the name 

of David Hume has a significance which it could not possibly 
have borne for his contemporaries or immediate successors, and 
which, in fact, it never acquired until the recent revival of 
attention to his contribution to abstract thought, after nearly a 
century of comparative oblivion. To the men of his time his 
chief aspect was that of a careless easy-tempered sceptic in 
teligion, of a singularly subtle and perverse turn of mind, who 
delighted in gratifying his literary vanity by throwing out 
daring paradoxes, to startle simple believers and drive professed 
theologians to distraction. No doubt this was only too true 
of him; but had this been all, and had no greater achievement 
fallen to his lot than to give an impulse to deistic conceptions 
which stretched away into perilous contiguity to atheism, the 
course of modern philosophical thought would have been very 
different from that in which its main current, the current of its 
real progress, has flowed during the last hundred years. Placing 
him in connection with his immediate predecessors, Locke and 
Berkeley, from whom his inspiration was derived, and on whose 
foundations he set out with building; and tracing through 
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Kant, his true successor, the impulse given by his thought to 
the mighty flood of German metaphysical speculation ; we are 
now able to perceive that Hume was really one of the few to 
whom it has been given to make a distinct step forwards, and 
to create a new epoch, in the gradual historical development 
of philosophy. As without Locke and Berkeley there would, 
humanly speaking, have been no Hume, so without Hume there 
would have been no Kant; for it was Hume who awoke the phi- 
losopher of Kénigsberg from his dogmatic slumber, and set him 
on working out a new answer to the problem, which Hume had 
raised and defined with a ‘full and reasoned articulation,’ such 
as had never been brought to bear on it before. Had it not 
been for the ‘ Treatise of Human Nature’ of the Scotchman, we 
should never have had the ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ of the 
German ; and it is these two works which ‘taken together,’ as 
Mr. Green remarks, ‘ form the real bridge between the old world 

of philosophy and the new.’ 
hat this epoch-making character of Hume’s philosophical 
achievement should have been slow to gain recognition was, in 
the nature of things, unavoidable; time alone, and the historic 
unfolding of thought, could make it clear. But what is curious 
is that, even now, and in quarters where a correct appreciation 
might be expected, not a little misapprehension about it seems 
still to exist. The popular conception of Hume may be said 
to remain exactly what it was in his own day; nor indeed is 
this to be wondered at, since the whole subject lies within a 
region into which the thought of the multitude has never yet 
penetrated. The more legitimate cause of surprise is to be 
found in the fact, that by some of our leading physicists, not 
excepting even Professor Huxley, who profess to take Hume for 
their master, and have revived and rehabilitated his philosophy 
that they may justify by it their scepticism in religion, the real 
nature of his achievement appears to be so absolutely ignored, 
that they can scarcely be said to have come in sight of the 
problem which Hume laboured to solve, much less to have dis- 
cerned the significance of the result to which his uncom- 
promising dialectics led him. The complacent appeal to his 
sceptical philosophy, to vindicate the erection of physical science 
on the ruins of theological belief, reminds us of nothing so much 
as of Hogarth’s rustic politician, sitting astride of the sign of the 
Crown, and eagerly sawing through the beam which supports 
both it and him, in blissful unconsciousness that the issue of his 
endeavour must inevitably be the cracking of his own crown, as 
well as the fall of the symbol against which his seditious anti- 
pathy is directed. It is this remarkable failure to detect the 
direction 
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direction and force of the stroke dealt by Hume, which makes 
us the more desirous to take advantage of the renewed attention 
to his philosophical writings, for the purpose both of sketching 
the man himself, who is full of interest for us, and giving some 
account of the real significance, as we understand it, of his acute 
and adventurous speculation. - 

Before entering, however, on our task, we think it will conduce 
to clearness and lessen the liability to miss the truth, if we ask 
the reader to take along with him two preliminary ideas, which 
may serve as guides in distinguishing between the Hume of 
metaphysics and the Hume of practical thought and life. We 
venture to draw this distinction, because it seems to us not only 
to be real, but also of considerable importance to the just com- 
prehension of our subject. In the case, indeed, of men who face 
life in earnest, and with singleness of conviction and purpose 
throw all their forces into the work which lies before them, such 
a distinction would be inadmissible and absurd; with them 
thought and action blend in a harmonious whole, and what they 
are in the closet the same they are in the market-place and the 
field. But with Hume there was less of this unity and inner 
coherence of being, than with any other man of note whom we 
can call to mind. His philosophy, meaning by that his own 
original and peculiar contribution to abstract speculation, stood 
apart from his life. Begotten in the closet, it was left behind 
in the closet, when he stepped forth to live and act: it was an 
inoperative barren thing, which no more mixed with the prac- 
tical realities of human existence than oil mixes with water, or 
mathematics with morality. To conceive of him as shaping his 
speculative enquiries with any reference to a practical applica- 
tion of them, or as founding his life in the world on the conclu- 
sions which he had reached as a dialectician, would be to 
obscure his force as a thinker, and to render his beliefs and his 
conduct unintelligible. To comprehend him, it is needful to 
keep the two aspects of him apart; and it is to help in doing 
this that we preface our sketch with these preliminary remarks. 

First, then, we wish it to be borne in mind, that Hume’s 
peculiar achievement in philosophy was entirely and absolutely 
of a negative character. It was destructive, not constructive : 
annihilation, not creation, was its author’s work. In saying this, 
we are neither forgetting that we have already claimed for Hume 
the rare honour of having made one of those distinct epochs, by 
which progress in human thought is occasionally marked ; nor 
are we implying that work, which simply sweeps error out of 
the way, is entitled to rank with work that builds up knowledge 
on a firm and enduring basis. There are times when advance is 
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barred and rendered impossible, by the persistent misdirection 
of endeavour into some channel through which nothing can 
really be attained, but the impracticable character of which 
eludes the observation of the baffled explorers. Hope still 
whispers that a passage will some day be effected, insur- 
mountable as the obstacles seem to be for the present: one 
adventurer after another takes up the pursuit, and presses for- 
ward into the trackless region, only to fail in turn, and to be- 
, aie to new aspirants a labour that must be barren, and a 

isappointment from which there is no escape. At such times 
what is supremely needed is a deliverance from the illusive hope 
of success. Let some clear-sighted resolute explorer exhaust the 
apparent possibilities of the enterprise, and demonstrate that in 
the direction so ardently pursued there really is no thoroughfare, 
no practical passage to knowledge and truth; and he will have 
conferred on the intellectual strivers of his day a benefit which, 
if below the greatest that might be bestowed, is at least the most 
seasonable and gf the most urgent necessity. He will not, in- 
deed, have indicated the true passage to the region of mental 
satisfaction and repose ; that will still remain a boon for others 
to bestow. But he will have disabused the toiling searchers 
after truth of the illusion which rendered their efforts abortive, 
and have set them free to renew their quest in some direction of 
greater capability and richer promise. Such a service as this, 
it seems to us, was rendered by Hume to the students of philo- 
sophy. Accepting the current conception of the basis of human 
knowledge, which Locke had made popular in the famous 
‘ Essay concerning Human Understanding,’ he pushed it by his 
trenchant logic to its final consequences, and demonstrated that 
it could have no other issue than to render all philosophy futile, 
all knowledge impossible. To those who could understand the 
result, it was once for all made clear that in that direction there 
was no thoroughfare: the sensation-philosophy was played out, 
and proved to be barren ; the old vein was worked to the bottom, 
and its promise of rich ore was for ever exploded. Such was 
Hume’s achievement; purely negative, yet none the less neces- 
sary, none the less the creation of an epoch in the development 
of speculative thought. 

Our other preliminary remark is, that Hume never took his 
own philosophy seriously. Just as his contemporary, the dema- 
gogue Wilkes, after the frenzy which had identified his conten- 
tion with the cause of liberty, could assure the King that for his 
own part he himself had never been a Wilkite; so Hume, after 
logically annihilating the whole compass and wealth of human 
knowledge, turned his back on his own conclusion, and by his 
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subsequent life and writings gave assurance to the world that he 
himself was really not of that mind at all. When ‘reason, 
that is, the dialectic faculty working on the principles of the 
sensation-philosophy, had stripped him even of his personal 
identity, and left him a mere ‘ succession of perceptions’ in the 
midst of the void from which it had caused the universe to dis- 
appear, with a careless grace he betook himself to Nature and 
instinctive Propensity, and was content to live as other men to 
whom his philosophical achievement was no better than an idle 
paradox. It is true that he continued to write philosophical 
essays, and to frame ingenious arguments against religious beliefs ; 
but it was not on any basis which had been planted beneath his 
feet by his previous completed speculation, for out of that nothing 
emerged but a bottomless abyss, where he found himself, to use 
his own words, ‘in the most deplorable condition imaginable, 
environed with the deepest darkness, and utterly deprived of the 
use of every member and faculty.’ In truth, there is nothing 
more amusing in the whole story of abstract speculation than 
the naiveté with which, as soon as his relentless logic has made 
a clean sweep of everything, Hume turns round with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye, and allows the reader to see that he means 
nothing by it, at least nothing that is of the least practical 
consequence :— 


‘I have already shown,’ he says, ‘that the understanding, when it 
acts alone, and according to its most general principles, entirely sub- 
verts itself, and leaves not the lowest degree of evidence in any propo- 
sition, either in philosophy or common life. . . . We have no choice 
left but between a false reason and none at all. . . . Iam ready to 
reject all belief and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion even as 
more probable or likely than another.’ 


What then, in this universal catastrophe of reason? will our 
philosopher henceforth go heavily and despairingly all his days, 
as one who walks in a vain shadow, and disquiets himself 
in vain? Not the least in the world! Such a carrying forth of 
his speculative results into the region of practical life is not at 
all to his mind. He makes merry over the havoc which his 
logic has wrought, and resolves to pay no heed to ‘these 
chimeras’ of his brain. 

‘I dine’ he goes on to say. ‘I playa game of backgammon, I 
converse, and am merry with my friends; and when, after three or four 
hours’ amusement, I would return to these speculations, they appear 
so cold and strained and ridiculous, that I cannot find in my heart to 
enter into them any farther. Here then I find myself absolutely and 
necessarily determined to live and talk and act like other people in 
the common affairs of life. . . . Does it follow that I must strive 
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against the current of nature, which leads me to indolence and 
pleasure; that I must seclude myself, in some measure, from the 
commerce and society of men, which is so agreeable; and that I must 
torture my brain with subtleties and sophistries, at the very time that 
I cannot satisfy myself concerning the reasonableness of so painful an 
application, nor have any tolerable prospect of arriving by its means 
at truth and certainty? . . . No! if I must be a fool, as all those who 
reason or believe anything certainly are, my follies shall at least be 
natural and agreeable.’ 


Exactly in accordance with these sentiments was his treat- 
ment, in after life, of the work in which, and in which alone, 
his substantial contribution to pure philosophy is contained, 
the ‘ Treatise of Human Nature.’ It was his earliest publication, 
composed with an almost incredible precocity ‘before he was 
twenty-five,’ as he himself states, and given to the public two 
years later, but without his name, the authorship, however, 
being an open secret. Mortified by the scanty notice which 
it attracted, and by the defects of arrangement and style which 
his maturer taste detected in the work, he never republished it ; 
and in the advertisement to the final edition of his Essays, 
which came out after his death, he peevishly depreciated the 
‘ Treatise’ as ‘a juvenile work which the author never acknow- 
ledged,’ and desired that the Essays. should ‘alone be regarded 
as containing his philosophical sentiments and principles.’ He 
even went so far as to affirm that in the Essays he had ‘cast 
anew the whole of the “ Treatise,” ’—a manifest mis-statement, 
since of the most original and thorough portion of the ‘ Treatise, 
the part which by sheer force of logic affects a reductio ad 
absurdum of the sensation-philosophy, no counterpart appears 
in the Essays. Nothing can be plainer than that Hume, when 
he had succeeded by his subsequent works in gratifying the 
single passion that stirred his easy temperament, that for 
acquiring the repute of being an elegant man of letters, did not 
care to keep before the world a work which appeared to him to 
be disfigured by its Scotticisms, and an achievement which, so 
far from winning recognition or sympathy, wore to the public 
the aspect of philosophy gone mad. That he was well aware of 
what he had achieved, and how utterly contradictory it was of 
the current philosophical tenets, is plain from the ‘ Treatise’ 
itself, where with a sort of mock terror he anticipates the 
position in which he will find himself as soon as his volumes 
are published. The passage is worth quoting for the light 
which it throws on Hume's own appreciation of the achieve- 
ment which he afterwards, in a splenetic mood, affected to 
depreciate :— 

‘Iam 
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‘I am affrighted and confounded with that forlorn solitude in 
which I am placed in my philosophy, and fancy myself some strange 
uncouth monster, who, not being able to mingle and unite in society, 
has been expelled all human commerce, and left utterly abandoned 
and disconsolate. Fain would I run into the crowd for shelter and 
warmth, but cannot prevail with myself to mix with such deformity. 
I call upon others to join me, in order to make a company apart, but 
no one will hearken to me. Every one keeps at a distance, and dreads 
that storm which beats upon me from every side. I have exposed 
myself to the enmity of all metaphysicians, logicians, mathematicians, 
and even theologians ; and can I wonder at the insults I must suffer ? 
I have declared my disapprobation of their systems, and can I be sur- 
prised if they should express a hatred of mine and of my person? 
When I look abroad, I foresee on every side dispute, contradiction, 
anger, calumny, and detraction.’ 


But to be a martyr for philosophy was little to his taste. As 
Mr. Grose remarks, few men of letters have been at heart so 
vain and greedy of fame as was Hume. If devotion to the 
solemn-browed goddess would bring him the reputation he 
passionately coveted, he was ready ta be her slave: to bear 
reproach for her sake was altogether above his mark. His 
philosophy was the plaything of his subtle intellect ; he was 
never in earnest with it, never took it seriously. 

Having thus indicated what we believe to be the key to the 
enigma which Hume in some respects presents, we shall now 
endeavour to compress into a brief sketch such facts as will 
serve sufficiently to exhibit his character, and introduce our 
notices of his writings. The chief original sources of informa- 
tion about him are his own short autobiography, written a few 
months before his death, and inscribed by him, ‘ My Own Life’ ; 
Adam Smith’s well-known letter, describing his friend’s last 
days; and the nine manuscript volumes of the ‘Hume Papers,’ 
——— by his nephew, Baron Hume, to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, of which Mr. Burton was permitted to make free 
use in his interesting Memoir. Of the contents of these papers, 
which up to that time had been withheld from the public, a 
very scandalous, but happily unfounded, impression had some- 
how become prevalent, which was alluded to in the number of 
this ‘ Review’ for March 1844, in the following terms :— 

‘Those who have examined the Hume papers—which we know only 
by report—speak highly of their interest, but add that they furnish 
painful disclosures concerning the opinions then prevailing among 
the clergy of the northern metropolis ; distinguished ministers of the 
gospel encouraging the scoffs of their familiar friend, the author of 
the “ Essay upon Miracles,” and echoing the blasphemies of their 
associate, the author of the “ Essay upon Suicide.” ’ . 

t 
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It is highly satisfactory to find that Mr. Burton, after his 
thorough overhauling of the whole collection, was enabled to 
pronounce the scandal to be entirely groundless. In his preface, 


alluding to the passage just quoted from this ‘ Review,’ he 
writes :— 


‘I have the pleasing task of removing the painful feelings which, 
as this writer justly observes, must attend the belief in such a rumour, 
by saying that I could not find it justified by a single sentence in the 
letters of the Scottish clergy contained in these papers, or in any 
other documents that have passed under my eye. I make this state- 
ment as an act of simple justice to the memory of men to whose cha- 
racter, being a member of a different church, I have no partisan 
attachment ; and I may add that, in my pretty extensive researches 
in connection with Hume and his friends, I found no reason for 
believing that letters containing evidence of any such frightful 
duplicity ever existed.’ 


Of Hume’s early years scarcely anything is known beyond 
the facts recorded in the beginning of his own narrative, which 
we may as well give in his own words, merely adding that from 
a letter of his, written when he was about forty years old, we 
learn that he highly esteemed his descent from an honourable 
line of ancestry. , 


‘I was born the 26th of April, 1711, old style, at Edinburgh. I 
was of a good family, both by father and mother: my father’s family 
is a brunch of the Earl of Home’s, or Hume’s; and my ancestors had 
been proprietors of the estate which my brother possesses, for several 
generations. My mother was daughter of Sir David Falconer, Presi- 
dent of the College of Justice: the title of Lord Halkerton came by 
succession to her brother. My family, however, was not rich, and 
being myself a younger brother, my patrimony, according to the mode 
of my country, was of course very slender. My father, who passed 
for a man of parts, died when I was an infant, leaving me, with an 
elder brother and a sister, under the care of our mother, a woman of 
singular merit, who, though young and handsome, devoted herself 
entirely to the rearing and educating of her children. I passed 
through the ordinary course of education with success, and was seized 
very early with a passion for literature, which has been the ruling 
passion of my life, and the great source of my enjoyments. My 
studious disposition, my sobriety, and my industry, gave my family o 
notion that the law was a proper profession for me; but 1 found an 
insurmountable aversion to everything but the pursuits of philosophy 
and general learning; and while they fancied I was poring upon 
Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors I was secretly 
devouring.’ 


To this there is very little to be added with certainty, except 
that the father whom he so early lost was an advocate by pro- 
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fession, and the family estate, with its modest farm-like residence, 
was Ninewells in Berwickshire, within sight of the Border. If 
the name, David Home,* which occurs once in the records of the 
University of Edinburgh, may be identified with our Hume, he 
must have entered a Greek class there when under twelve, and 
have obtained some classical schooling, without, however, pro- 
ceeding to a degree; and this is rendered very probable by his 
accounting, in one of his letters, for having been very early left 
to his own choice in reading, by the statement that ‘ our college 
education in Scotland, extending little further than the languages, 
ends commonly when we are about fourteen or fifteen years of 
age. The saying ascribed to his mother, ‘Our Davie’s a fine 
good-natured crater, but uncommon wake-minded,’ has an air 
of likelihood about it, when we recollect in what light the lad’s 
refusal of both the legal and mercantile callings, and his 
yielding himself to a desultory bookishness, must have appeared 
to the homely, practical people about him. Two glimpses of 
him are fortunately to be got from a couple of his early letters, 
which have escaped the waste of Time. At sixteen he describes, 
with sundry Latin quotations and classical allusions, his boyish 
life at home after leaving college. He excuses himself from 
sending his papers for his friend’s inspection because they are 
not polished : ‘all the progress that I have made is but drawing 
the outlines, on loose bits of paper; here a hint of a passion ; 
there a phenomenon in the mind accounted for; in another the 
alteration of these accounts; sometimes a remark upon an 
author I have been reading.’ He takes no more of his books 
than pleases his fancy, ‘for I hate task-reading, and I diversify 
them at pleasure ; sometimes a philosopher, sometimes a poet.’ 
This is the sort of life he enjoys,—‘a pastoral and saturnian 
happiness. I live like a king, pretty much by myself, neither 
full of action nor perturbation,—molles somnos. Evidently no 
common boy! What he was when he had reached twenty-three 
we gather from a very remarkable letter addressed by him 
anonymously, but probably never despatched, to a physician 
whose advice he wished for his health, which had become im- 
paired by his sedentary life. Here he gives an elaborate 
analysis of his state, both mental and physical, and it throws so 





* As to the double orthography, Sir Walter Scott, in one of his Reviews (re- 
printed in vol. xix. of the Miscellaneous Works of Cadell’s collected edition), tells 
some amusing stories of Hume’s sportive contests with his friend John Home, 
who clung with equal tenacity to the O and the old Scotch taste for claret, while 
Hume drank port. Hume carried his good-humoured banter of his friend even 
into his will as to both—the only points of dispute, he added, which had ever 
divided them in a life-long friendship. » 
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much light on the training of his intellect, that we must find 
room for some of the salient portions. 


‘From my earliest infancy,’ he writes, ‘I found always a strong 
inclination to books and letters. . . . Everyone who is acquainted 
either with the philosophers or critics, knows that there is nothing 
yet established in either of these two sciences, and that they contain 
little more than endless disputes, even in the most fundamental 
articles. Upon examination of these, I found a certain boldness of 
temper growing in me, which was not inclined to submit to any 
authority in these subjects, but led me to seek out some new medium, 
by which truth might be established. After much study and reflection 
on this, at last, when I was about eighteen years of age, there seemed 
to be opened up to me a new scene of thought, which transported me 
beyond measure, and made me, with an ardour natural to young men, 
throw up every other pleasure or business to apply entirely to it. . . . 
Having read many books of morality, such as Cicero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch, and being smit with their beautiful representations of virtue 
and philosophy, I undertook the improvement of my temper and will, 
along with my reason and understanding. I was continually forti- 
fying myself with reflections against death and poverty and shame 
and pain, and all the other calamities of life. . . . I found that the 
moral philosophy transmitted to us by antiquity laboured under the 
same inconvenience that has been found in their natural philosophy, 
of being entirely hypothetical, and depending more upon invention 
than experience ; every one consulted his fancy in erecting schemes of 
virtue and happiness, without regarding human nature, upon which 
every moral conclusion must depend. This, therefore, I resolved to 
make my principal study, and the source from which I would derive 
every truth in criticism as well as morality. I believe it is a certain 
fact, that most of the philosophers who have gone before us have been 
overthrown by the greatness of their genius; and that little more is 
required to make a man succeed in this study, than to throw off all 
prejudices either for his own opinions or for those of others. At 
least this is all I have to depend on for the truth of my reasonings, 
which I have multiplied to such a degree that within these three years 


I find I have scribbled many a quire of paper, in which there is nothing 
contained but my own inventions,’ 


He goes on to complain bitterly, as of the most miserable 
disappointment he ever heard of, that the weakness of his 
spirits hindered his polishing up what he had written, so as to 
draw the attention of the world; and after protesting that he 
would rather live and die in obscurity, than produce maimed 
and imperfect work, he draws a parallel between the effect 
produced on his nerves by profound reflections, and the coldness 
and desertion of spirit bewailed by the French mystics and 


‘our fanatics here,’ when they give a history of the situation of 
their souls. i. 
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In the Hume of twenty-three, thus depicted’ by himself as if 
in the confessional, we readily trace all the leading features of 
the character which years ripened without changing: the eager- 
ness for literary fame; the natural bent to metaphysical specula- 
tion ; the self-confidence which peremptorily threw overboard 
all that philosophers and critics had thought and written; the 
contemptuous antipathy to everything that savoured of earnest- 
ness in religion. Considering his youth and isolation, it is 
truly an astonishing document, and we can readily sympathize 
with his biographer’s exultation at being, after more than 
a hundred years of concealment, ‘the humble instrument of 
ushering into the world so curious a piece of literary auto- 
biography.’ 

It was immediately after writing this letter that Hume, in 
1734, made ‘ his very feeble trial’ of mercantile life at Bristol. 
Finding it, as he says, ‘ totally unsuitable’ to him, he retired to 
France for quiet study, where he lived for three years, ‘ very 
agreeably,’ chiefly at La Fleche, close by the Jesuit College at 
which Descartes was educated, making, a very rigid frugality 
supply his deficiency of fortune. Here he completed his 
‘Treatise of Human Nature,’ and at the end of 1737 he brought 
the manuscript to London for publication. The first two 
volumes, on the Understanding and the Passions, were published 
at the close of his sojourn in the metropolis, which occupied a 
little more than a year, and the remaining volume, on Morals, 
followed early in 1740, about a year after his return to Nine- 
wells. From his correspondence during this period we glean 
some interesting notices of his sentiments. He shows himself 
fully sensible of the novel and daring character of his specu- 
lations. ‘My opinions are so new, and even some terms that 
I am obliged to make use of, that I could not propose, by 
any abridgement, to give my system an air of likelihood, or 
so much as make it intelligible.’ Again: ‘ My principles are 
also so remote from all the vulgar sentiments on the subject, 
that were they to take place, they would produce almost a 
total alteration in philosophy.’ He is anxious to have the 
opinion of Dr. Butler, who had published the ‘ Analogy’ the 
year before, and prepares for it with some trepidation. ‘I am 
at present castrating my work, that is, cutting off its nobler 
parts; that is, endeavouring it shall give as little offence as 

ssible, before which I could not pretend to put it into the 

octor’s hands. This is a piece of cowardice for which I blame 
myself, though I believe none of my friends will blame me. 
But I was resolved not to be an enthusiast in philosophy while 
Iwas blaming other enthusiasms.’ He withdraws from the work 
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his ‘ Reasonings concerning Miracles,’ ‘ which I once thought of 
publishing with the rest, but which I am afraid will give too 
much offence, even as the world is disposed at present.’ As 
soon as the two volumes are out, he begins to doubt of their 
achieving popularity. ‘I am apprehensive lest the chief reward 
I shall have for some time will be the pleasure of studying on 
such important subjects, and the approbation of a few judges.’ 
‘I am afraid that I shall not have any great success of a sudden. 
Such performances make their way very heavily at first, when 
they are not recommended by any great name or authority.’ 
Presently after, hearing from his bookseller of ‘ the success of my 
Philosophy, which is but indifferent, he writes: ‘I am now out 
of humour with myself, but doubt not in a little time to be only 
out of humour with the world, like other unsuccessful authors. 
. . - My fondness for what I imagined new discoveries made me 
overlook all common rules of prudence ; and having enjoyed the 
usual satisfaction of projectors, ’tis but just I should meet with 
their disappointments.’ When preparing his third volume for 
the press, to Hutcheson’s friendly criticism that ‘there wants a 
certain warmth in the cause of virtue,’ he replies, ‘ This has not 
happened by chance, but is the effect of a reasoning either good 
or bad ;’ and, after explaining that he prefers to treat morals as 
an anatomist rather than a painter, he goes on: ‘Any warm 
sentiment of morals, I am afraid, would have the air of declama- 
tion amidst abstract reasonings, and would be esteemed contrary 
to good taste. And though I am much more ambitious of being 
esteemed a friend to virtue than a writer of taste [Oh David! | 
yet I must always carry the latter in my eye, otherwise I must 
despair of ever being serviceable to virtue.’ Returning to the 
subject in a subsequent letter, he insists on the view that, since 
virtue and vice are not qualities in objects, but only percep- 
tions in the mind, moral distinctions have no meaning, no 
existence, except for mankind :— 


‘I wish from my heart I could avoid concluding, that since morality 
. is determined merely by sentiment, it regards only human 
nature and human life. . . . If morality were determined by reason, 
that is the same to all rational beings; but nothing but experience 
can assure us that the sentiments are the same. What experience 
have we with regard to superior beings? How can we ascribe to 
them any sentiments at all? They have implanted those sentiments 
in us for the conduct of life like our bodily sensations, which they 
possess not themselves.’ 


To avoid breaking the thread of Hume’s life, we reserve our 
remarks on the ‘Treatise’ for the present, only adding now 
that, with the exception of a single somewhat ironical notice, it 
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failed so entirely of gaining public attention, as to cause its 
author to write long afterwards in his autobiography, ‘ Never 
literary attempt was more unfortunate than my “ Treatise of 
Human Nature.” It fell dead-born from the press, without reaching 
such distinction as even to excite a murmur among the zealots.’ 
Rather a contrast to his later experience, when Warburton wrote 
of him, ‘a wickeder mind, and more obstinately bent on public 
mischief, I never knew’! 

Hume’s mind, however, was too active, and his thirst for 
reputation too keen, to allow him to draw from this disappoint- 
ment any other lesson than the need of selecting more popular 
subjects for his pen. In the following year, 1742, he brought out 
a small volume of Essays, to which he added a second the year 
after, publishing them, as before, without his name, and as if 
they were the author's first venture. He was soon in high 
spirits over their success: hears they are all sold in London, 
and that Dr. Butler has everywhere recommended them : hopes 
they will prove like dung with marl, and bring forward the rest 
of his philosophy. These volumes formed the foundation of his 
subsequent collection of ‘ Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary.’ 
They left metaphysics alone, and treated in an unconnected 
manner several trite questions in politics, manners, and literature, 
mixing up with graver subjects some lighter ones—afterwards 
weeded out, for the sake of obtaining female readers. In one of 
them he expresses the opinion ‘ that women of sense and educa- 
tion are much better judges of all polite writing than men,’ with 
the single exception of ‘ books of gallantry and devotion,’ which 
he classes together, because for women they in reality become the 
same, and depend on the very same complexion! Learning that 
the chaff which he had mixed with his grain had failed to catch 
the ladies, who found his dissertations on Love, Impudence, and 
Moral Prejudices, very little to their taste, he promises them, by 
a correspondent, to do his best to please them, if only they will 
name the subject :— 


‘For my own part I know not a better subject than themselves ; if 
it were not that, being accused of being unintelligible in some of my 
writings, I should be extremely in danger of falling into that fault, 
when I should treat of a subject so little to be understood as women. 
I would therefore rather have them assign me the deiform fund of the 
soul, the passive unions of nothing with nothing, or any other of those 
mystical subjects, which I would endeavour to clear up, and render 
perspicuous to the meanest readers.’ 


Of these volumes the most valuable part, perhaps, and the 
most characteristic of the writer’s mind, was the part devoted to 
political topics. It gave early promise of that shrewd common 
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sense, as applied to public affairs, which ten years later was more 
fully”exhibited in the ‘ Political Discourses,’ But the essays on 
which Hume lavished most graces of style were the sketches of 
different kinds of philosophers, where we find more florid 
writing than in all the rest of his works. The greater portion 
of ‘ The Epicurean’ is full enough of voluptuous imagery for the 
most Anacreontic of revellers :— 


‘ See, propitious to my wishes, the divine, the amiable Pleasure, the 
supreme love of gods and men, advances towards me. At her approach 
my heart beats with genial heat, and every sense and every faculty is 
dissolved in joy ; while she pours around me all the embellishments 
of the spring, and all the treasures of the autumn. The melody of 
her voice charms my ears with the softest music, as she invites me to 
partake of those delicious fruits, which, with a smile that diffuses a 
glory in the heavens and the earth, she presents to me. The sportive 
Cupids, who attend her, or fan me with their odoriferous wings, or pour 
on my head the most fragrant oils, or offer me their sparkling nectar 


in golden goblets. O! for ever let me spread my limbs on this bed 
of roses, &c. 


And so on, page after page, till, with the advent of ‘the 
charming Celia,’ it becomes prudent to invoke the friendly veil 
of night. A similar rhapsody is presented to us in ‘ The Stoic’ 
on the charms of virtue :— 


‘O sons of earth! Are ye ignorant of the value of this celestial 
mistress, and do ye meanly inquire for her portion, when ye discern 
her genuine charms? But know that nature has been indulgent to 
human weakness, and has not left this favourite child naked and un- 
endowed. She has provided virtue with the richest dowry; but, 
being careful lest the allurements of interest should engage such 
suitors as were insensible of the native worth of so divine a beauty, 
she has wisely provided that this dowry can have no charms but in the 
eyes of those who are already transported with the love of virtue. 
Glory is the portion of virtue,’ &. 


The contrast to both the preceding extracts is found in the 
cynicism of ‘The Sceptic,’ where Hume sinks to his natural 
style, and discourses more after his own vein :— 


‘It is certain, were a superior being thrust into a human body, that 
the whole of life would appear to him so mean, contemptible, and 
puerile, that he never could be induced to take part in anything, and 
would scarcely give attention to what passes around him. . . . Human 


life is more governed by fortune than by reason; is to be regarded 
more as a dull pastime than as a serious occupation; and is more 
influenced by particular humour than by general principles. . . - 
While we are reasoning concerning life, life is gone; and death, 
though perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats alike the fool 


and the philosopher.’ 
For 
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For the next three years Hume remained in Scotland, polish- 
ing up his Greek, and preparing materials for future publication. 
In a letter to a friend he gives a glimpse of himself at this 
period: ‘ Tell your sister, Miss Betty, that I am as grave as 
she imagines a philosopher should be—laugh only once a fort- 
night, sigh tenderly once a week, but look sullen every moment. 
In short, none of Ovid’s metamorphoses ever showed so absolute 
a change from a human creature into a beast; I mean from a 
gallant into a philosopher.’ He was anxious now to increase 
his income, or obtain some settlement in life, and aimed at the 
vacant professorship at Edinburgh of ‘ Ethics and pneumatic philo- 
sophy ’—nothing to do, Professor Huxley warns us, with elastic 
fluids ; but, receiving little encouragement, he turned his thoughts 
to a travelling tutorship. It is curious to find him esteeming it 
‘absolutely incredible’ that two of the divines on whose recom- 
mendation he counted, should have ‘a bad opinion of my ortho- 
doxy.’ The scene then suddenly changes, and we find him, in 
1745, living for a year near St. Albans, as companion to a young 
nobleman of weak intellect, the Marquis of Annandale, who was 
soon afterwards adjudged a lunatic. Hustled by an intrigue 
out of that employment and its 300/. a year, he next appears on 
the staff of General St. Clair, whom he accompanies as secretary, 
first in his expedition against Port lOrient, and afterwards in 
his embassy to Turin, in 1747. As our object is chiefly to trace 
Hume’s mental growth and literary achievements, we pass lightly 
over this period, merely noting his feeling about his foreign 
service, and the aspect he presented to a shrewd observer at the 
capital of Piedmont. Announcing his appointment to a friend, 
he confesses that he has long had an intention of composing 
some history in his riper years, and hopes that the experience he 
will gain of field operations and Cabinet intrigues may enable 
him to speak with judgment on such subjects. At Turin it was 
thought proper that he should wear uniform, and if we may take 
at all literally the following sketch of him by Lord Charlemont, 
he must have cut rather a comical figure at Court :— 


‘ His face was broad and fat, his mouth wide, and without any other 
expression than that of imbecility. His eyes vacant and spiritless, 
and the corpulence of his whole person was far better fitted to com- 
municate the idea of a turtle-eating alderman, than of a refined philo- 
sopher. His speech in English was rendered ridiculous by the 
broadest Scotch accent, and his French was, if possible, still more 
laughable; so that wisdom most certainly never disguised herself 
before in so uncouth.a garb. . . . His wearing an uniform added 
greatly to his natural awkwardness, for he wore it like a grocer of the 
trained bands.’ 


On 
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On the eve of his starting for Italy, Hume had published a 
new work, under the title of ‘ Philosophical Essays concerning 
Human Understanding,’ and on his return ‘ had the mortifica- 
tion to find all England in a ferment, on account of Dr. 
Middleton’s “ Free Enquiry,” while my performance was entirely 
overlooked and neglected.’ With one memorable exception, 
this work, which on its subsequent incorporation with the 
‘ Essays’ was re-named ‘ An Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, was little more than a reproduction, in a lighter 
style, of some portions of the ‘ Treatise.’ The exception is 
found in the famous section ‘On Miracles, by which, more 
than by any other part of his writings, Hume has been remem- 
bered in the theological world. -The argument, to show the 
incompetence of testimony to establish a miracle, had occurred 
to him at La Fleche, when discussing with one of the Jesuit 
fathers ‘some nonsensical miracle performed lately in their 
convent,’ and, as we have already seen, had been withheld from 
publication in the ‘ Treatise” for sfear of giving offence. 
Elaborated in its present form, it has been the text of such 
countless dissertations, that the discovery of any new light in 
which to view it would be almost a miracle itself. Yet on the 
character and limitation of the argument a few remarks may 
not be unacceptable. If Hume had been consistent, the argu- 
ment would have been impossible for him, for it is in direct 
contradiction to his philosophical position. He rests it upon 
the uniformity of Nature, as ascertained by universal experi- 
ence; but in his philosophy there is no order of Nature except 
the succession of mental impressions, and no reality but that of 
mental belief. Paradoxical as it sounds, with Hume a thing 
is not felt because it is real, but is real because it is felt; in 
other words, it is simply belief in an event that constitutes the 
sole reality which the event can have. Hence, as Mr. Green 
points out, ‘ Hume’s only consistent way of attacking miracles 
would have been to show that the events in question, as mi- 
raculous, had never been believed.’ But here, as elsewhere, 
Hume threw overboard his philosophy, and had recourse to the 
common notion of an objective world, governed by laws which 
experience ascertains. On this ground his argument rests, and 
the frequent failure of efforts to assail it is chiefly due, as so 
often happens in controversy, to the joining of issue in the form 
proposed by the opponent. For the moment we resolve a miracle 
into its essential elements, we see that the proof of it does not 
solely lie within the province of human testimony. A miracle 
consists of two related parts; a perceptible fact, and an imper- 
ceptible supernatural cause. The fact may be the object of 
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testimony ; but not the cause, because that cannot be discerned 
by the senses: hence, while testimony may establish the fact, 
the miraculousness of the fact can never come within its scope. 
And as to the reality of the alleged fact, the mind has always 
to consider which is greater—the improbability of the fact, 
or the improbability of mistake or falsehood in those who 
attest it. 

If then, on one hand, the fact be one which is on the whole 
extremely improbable, as being outside and contrary to the 
general experience of mankind; and, on the other, the only 
ground for believing it is the testimony of a few individuals ; 
the mind, in all but very exceptional cases, will be unable to 
esteem that testimony sufficient to overbalance the improbability ; 
the general experience will seem so greatly to outweigh that 
very partial and limited experience which is alleged in its 
favour, as to leave the mind unconvinced and incredulous. 
That is the substance of Hume’s argument, when some verbal 
inaccuracies are cleared away ; and we have only to notice how 
very restricted its scope is, to perceive its inadequacy as an 
engine of attack on the Christian miracles. It is not directed 
against the possibility of miracles, for Hume does not raise that 
question ; nor does it conclude against miracles in the abstract, 
as things which have never occurred, or can never be credible ; 
it is limited to showing that the presumption against any 
particular miracle outweighs the recorded testimony to it of 
the supposed eye-witnesses, Thus narrowed, the argument 
obviously fails to touch the miracles by which Christianity is 
attested. 

*No one receives these as isolated facts, and on the bare 
testimony of a few witnesses. They rest on the background 
of Theism—of belief in a spiritual order which is above 
nature, and in a heavenly Father who reveals Himself to His 
children ; they are fraught with a spiritual significance, which 
appeals to what in man is higher than intellect; they are 
interwoven with a course of divine dealing with mankind, 
into which they fit with a perfect coherence and suitability. 
Before Hume’s argument can be wielded against Christianity, 
all this environment and distinctive character of the Christian 
miracles must be swept away; take this into account, and 
his dialectic, acute as it is, becomes harmless because inap- 
plicable. The distinction is so important, and so persistently 
overlooked by those who would fain pierce the vitals of Chris- 
tianity with the weapon sharpened by Hume, that in illustration 
of it we venture to adduce some weighty words from Arch- 
bishop Trench’s well-known work on the Miracles :— 
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‘Against the argument from experience which tells against the 
miracles, is to be set, not, as Hume asserts, the evidence of the wit- 
nesses, which it is quite true can in no case itself be complete and of 
itself sufficient ; but this, plus the anterior probability that God, calling 
men to live above nature and sense, would in this manner reveal 
Himself as the Lord paramount of nature, the breaker through and 
slighter of the apparitions of sense ; plus also the testimony which 
the particular miracle by its nature, its fitness, the glory of its cir- 
cumstances, its intimate coherence as a redemptive act with the 
personality of the doer . . . gives to the conscience that it is a divine 
work. The moral probabilities Hume has altogether overlooked and 
left out of account. . . . His argument is as that fabled giant, uncon- 
querable so long as it is permitted to rest upon the earth out of which 
it sprung; but easily destroyed when once it is lifted into a higher 
world.’ 


The four years which followed Hume’s return from Italy were 
the most productive of his life. Besides re-editing his Essays 
with considerable additions, he prepared for the press no less 
than four important treatises: the ‘Enquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals, published late in 1751; the ‘ Political 
Discourses, early in the following year; and his two works on 
religion,—the Natural History of Religion, kept back till 
1755, and the ‘ Dialogues concerning Natural Religion,” which 
his friends dissuaded him from giving to the public during his 
lifetime. With these, his contributions to philosophy may be 
said to have ended. In Mr. Grose’s words, ‘ Hume's contribu- 
tions to metaphysics were written by 1736, when he was five- 
and-twenty ; his contribution to the philosophy of religion by 
1750, when he was thirty-nine; and after this date he added 
nothing.’ It was during these busy years that he began to 
grow into fame, and he characteristically measured his progress 
by the attacks which his writings drew upon him. ‘ Answers 
by Reverends and Right Reverends came out two or three in 
a year, and I found by Dr. Warburton’s railing that the books 
were beginning to be esteemed in good company.’ To judge 
by his correspondence at this time he led a contented life, and 
always had a humorous word for his friends. He jokes over 
the London earthquakes of 1750 ; wonders at the new edition of 
his Essays being postponed for several months because of them ; 
and, alluding to Kadison’s famous earthquake-pills, is sarcastic 
over the prescriptions of the parsons, with the Bishop at their 
head, ‘who recommends certain pills, such as fasting, prayer, 
repentance, mortification, and other drugs, which are entirely 
to come from his own shop.’ He composes a squib on the 
occasion of Lord Trentham’s election for Westminster, and 
another, ‘The Bellman’s Petition,’ as a parody on the appeal “a 
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the Scotch clergy and schoolmasters for an increase of stipend. 
When his brother marries, Hume’s fun overflows in a letter to 
a female relative. Marriage is a ‘dangerous encounter;’ as 
to the ladies, Newton himself had not algebra enough to reduce 
that amiable part of our species to a just equation; they are 
the only heavenly bodies whose orbits are as yet uneertain. 
Over his own ‘fat carcass’ he is full of jest, and wonders that 
no harpy of the Treasury has thought of raising money by levy- 
ing a tax on corpulency ; for ‘taxes on luxury are always most 
approved of, and no one will say that the carrying about a 
portly belly is of any use or necessity. ”Tis a mere superfluous 
ornament . . . but who knows if a tax were imposed on fat- 
ness, but some jealous divine might pretend that the Church 
was in danger?’ In 1751 Hume failed to obtain the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, but in the following year, to his 
great content, was elected Librarian of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates. Reporting his success to a friend, he chuckles over the 
defeat of the bigots, who had raised against him a ‘violent cry 
of deism, atheism, and scepticism,’ and adds :— 


‘What is more extraordinary, the ery of religion could not hinder 
the ladies from being violently my partisans, and I owe my success in 
a great measure to their solicitations. One has broke off all commerce 
with her lover, because he voted against me! and W. Lockhart, in a 
gpeech to the faculty, said that there was no walking the streets, nor 
éven enjoying one’s own fireside, on account of their importunate 
zeal, The town says, that even his bed was not safe for him, though 
his wife was cousin-german to my antagonist.’ 


To the same friend he sends word in the following year that 
he had at last, ‘ being turned of forty, arrived at the dignity of 
being a householder, and had completed a regular family, con- 
sisting of a head, viz., myself and two inferior members, a 
maid and a cat ;’— 


‘ My sister,’ he goes on to say, ‘has since joined me, and keeps me 
company. With frugality I can reach, I find, cleanliness, warmth, 
light, plenty, and contentment. What would you have more? Inde- 
pendence? I have it in a supreme degree. Honour? that is not 
altogether wanting. Grace? that will come in time. A wife? that 
is none of the indispensable requisites of life. Books? that is one of 
them, and I have more than I can use.’ 


Of the four works, with which Hume’s contributions to philo- 
sophy and political science came to an end, we must give 
some account before touching on his remaining literary venture, 
the celebrated History. The ‘Political Discourses’ need not 
detain us long. It is enough to say of them that, coming in the 
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infancy of economic science, and before the appearance of Adam 
Smith’s great work on the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ their merit 
chiefly consists in the sagacity and clearness with which the 
outlines of the new science are indicated. Had succeeding 
treatises on the subject been half as lively in style and illustra- 
tion, political economy would certainly have escaped the nick- 
name of the ‘Dismal Science.’ Of course there were many 
topics which escaped Hume’s notice, and some that he miscon- 
ceived ; the field was too new, and the complexity of interests 
too great, for a single explorer to discover and reduce to order 
the whole of its contents. But in these brief dissertations 
Hume achieved sufficient to justify Lord Brougham’s remark, 
that he was ‘beyond all doubt the author of the modern doc- 
trines which now rule the world of science, and are to a great 
extent the guide of practical statesmen.’ The popularity of the 
work was immediate. Translated into French, it became quite 
the rage abroad, and led mainly to the ‘extraordinary honours’ 
with which its author found himself received in Paris a few 
years afterwards, where he became a lion of the literary and 
fashionable world, and was féted and caressed as much as his 
vanity could desire. 

To his writings on morals we must devote a larger space. 
Of these the real significance for posterity is exactly the reverse 
of that of the ‘ Political Discourses.’ There he was construc- 
tive, and originated a new science; here, although without 
intention or consciousness of it, the result was essentially 
destructive. Taking the currently accepted empirical basis 
of ethics, he did with it all that logical thoroughness could do, 
and it went to pieces in his hands, and was conclusively proved 
to be incompetent to support or explain human morality. To 
understand this, it is needful to glance back at the position of 
ethical philosophy when he took it in hand. Hobbes had found 
the motive of all human action in selfishness. In his system 
there was no such thing as disinterestedness, and virtue became 
an empty name. Locke’s theory, which followed, was essen- 
tially a reproduction of that of Hobbes; but practically he 
qualified its repulsive rigour by mixing with it, at the expense 
of consistency, alien views more genial than his doctrine logi- 
cally justified. The cardinal principles of Locke’s system were 
two: first, that the only possible motive of human action is the 
desire of pleasure ; and secondly, that good and evil are nothing 
but pleasure and pain. Of such a doctrine, when carried out 
logically, the inevitable result is to destroy responsibility, and 
make virtue and vice unaccountable. From this result, it is 
true, Locke saved himself in appearance; but it was only te 
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the introduction of inconsistent elements, and by an uncon- 
scious equivocation in the use of his terms. The subject was 
next handled by Shaftesbury, who, revolting from the doctrine 
that pleasure is the only motive of conduct, endeavoured to find 
room for disinterested actions by the hypothesis of a ‘rational 
affection for goodness’ implanted in mankind by their Maker, 
the following of which constituted virtue. To this conception, 
however, he added another, which was virtually subversive of 
it; that of a ‘moral sense,’ which found virtue pleasant, and 
vice disagreeable, just as the palate finds some things sweet 
and others bitter. Thus he slipped back from the higher 
ground of morality, on which he had almost found a footing— 
the ground which is discovered in the function of reason, 
acting self-consciously, to determine the will in favour of that 
which is in harmony with man’s true nature,—and became 
entangled again in the current notion that the will is deter- 
mined simply by pleasure, and that virtue is synonymous with 
what is agreeable. Shaftesbury’s successor in ethical specula- 
tion was Butler, who adopted his doctrine with little alteration, 
except that for the ‘moral sense’ he substituted conscience as the 
discriminating faculty. Thus, with Butler, virtue became what 
the conscience approves, and vice what the conscience disap- 
proves ; and, conversely, conscience was defined as the reflex 
faculty which approves what is good, and disapproves what is 
evil. Here we are plainly in a circle, within which it is im- 
possible to discover in what the difference between moral good 
and evil really consists. Out of this circle Butler indeed 
escaped, but only by lifting the question into a higher region. 
By identifying conscience with the voice of God within us, he 
provided for our conduct a guide of sovereign authority ; but 
this was to exchange ethics for religion, and the knot was not 
untied, but forcibly cut asunder. 

Here the question was taken up by Hume, who set himself 
resolutely to probe it to the bottom, and explain what morality 
means. To this he devoted the third volume of the ‘ Treatise,’ 
of which his later work, the ‘Inquiry into the Principles of 
Morals,’ was, as far as it went, a popular re-casting. It was his 
boast to treat morality as an anatomist, and he certainly plies 
the dissecting-knife with unflinching severity. He will not 
allow reason to be anything more than a calculating instrument 
at the service of the passions, which alone, and of right, rule 
all human conduct., ‘Reason is, and ought only to be, the 
slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any other office 
than to serve and obey them.’ It may point out to the passions 
the best way of attaining gratification, but it cannot exert any 
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direct influence on the will. ‘’Tis not contrary to reason to 
prefer the destruction of the whole world to the scratching of 
my finger. “Tis not contrary to reason for me to choose my 
total ruin, to prevent the least uneasiness of an Indian or person 
wholly unknown to me.’ Morality, therefore, is not in any 
sense an object of reason, but depends entirely on sentiment. 
But sentiment can take cognizance of nothing except pleasure 
and pain; whence it follows that ‘the distinguishing impres- 
sions by which moral good or evil is known are nothing but 
particular pains or pleasures.’ Having got so far, the defini- 
tion easily follows, that ‘ virtue is distinguished by the pleasure, 
and vice by the pain, that any action, sentiment, or character 
gives us by its mere view or contemplation ;’ or, as it is slightly 
modified in the ‘ Inquiry,’ ‘ Virtue is whatever mental action or 
quality gives to a spectator the pleasing feeling of admiration, 
and vice the contrary.” 

But the further question immediately arises,—Why do cer- 
tain actions or qualities please us? What is their distin- 
guishing quality? Hume finds it in utility. They please us, 
that is, they are virtuous, because they serve our interests. 
Utility, then, to himself, is for each man the criterion of virtue. 
Here we ‘seem to be brought back to the purely selfish theory of 
morals; but Hume had too much respect for experience to 
accept the inference, and exerts all his ingenuity to explain 
how we come to approve, and esteem as virtuous, what is bene- 
ficial to others, though not to ourselves. He falls back on 
humanity or sympathy, as a primary, inexplicable quality in 
human nature. We perceive another's pleasure in an object 
which is useful to him; we sympathize with that pleasure, and 
experience a pleasure ourselves in contemplating it ; and thus the 
pleasure which we derive from perceiving his pleasure is referred 
by us to the object, and invests it in our eyes with that quality 
which we call virtue. Yet even here Hume’s common sense 
compels him to introduce a qualification, to save the result from 
absurdity. Our sympathy must be regulated by the considera- 
tion of ‘general tendencies, before it can be safely made the 
criterion of morality. It is not enough that the pleasure with 
which we sympathize should be merely the feeling of some 
particular person under some special circumstances, as, for in- 
stance, the delight of a thief in netting a rich booty; to arrive 
at .a ‘stable judgment of things we must fix on some steady and 
general points of view;’ in other words, we must have recourse 
to that very reason, which it was Hume’s endeavour to exclude 
from any function in the discrimination between good and evil. 

This bare outline of Hume’s method will, we think, be suffi- 
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cient to justify our remark that the result of it was really and 
practically destructive, although at the conclusion of his treatise 
he flattered himself that ‘nothing is wanting to an accurate 
proof of this system of ethics.’ In order to shut out reason, and 
base morality exclusively on feeling, he had degraded morality 
into a succession of pleasures and pains, and had denied the 
possibility of acting from a sense of duty, reducing the great 
moral decision ‘I ought’ to mean, at its highest, nothing but 
‘It is expected of me;’ and yet, to furnish even a plausible 
account of disinterested actions and moral judgments, he found 
himself compelled to invoke the reason which he had set out by 
discarding. In the case of a less acute dialectician, we might 
have attributed the miscarriage to the incompetency of the logic 
employed; but with Hume we are compelled to ascribe it to the 
incompetency of the system itself. If with him the theory broke 
down, it could only be because it was radically unsound. This 
is so forcibly put by Mr. Green, that we cannot better close this 
part of our subject than by the following extracts from his 
‘Introduction ’ :— 


‘Having now before us a complete view of the possible motives to 
human action which Hume admits, we find that while he has 
carried to its furthest limit, and with the least verbal inconsistency 
possible, the effort to make thought deny its own originativeness in 
action, he has yet not succeeded. He has made abstraction of every- 
thing in the objects of human interest but their relation to our 
nervous irritability—he has left nothing of the beautiful in nature or 
art but that which it has in common with a sweetmeat, nothing of that 
which is lovely and of good report to the saint or statesman but what 
they share with the dandy or diner-out—yet he cannot present even 
this poor residuum of an object, by which all action is to be explained, 
except under the character it derives from the thinking soul, which 
looks before and after, and determines everything by relation to itself 
... . Our business, however, has not been to moralise, but to show 
that the philosophy based on the abstraction of feeling, in regard to 
morals no less than to nature, was with Hume played out, and that 
the next step forward in speculation could only be an effort to re- 
think the process of nature and human action from its true beginning 
in thought.’ 

From Hume’s theory of Morals we pass on to a subject of 
more general interest, his philosophy of Religion, as unfolded 
in the two works already named, of which the latter, the ‘ Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion,’ is perhaps the most care- 
fully finished of all his writings. Both these treatises are 
distinctly theistic. Indeed, the charge of atheism, so often 
brought against Hume, has no other foundation than the drift 
of his metaphysical speculations; which, by leading up to . 
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denial of the competence of reason to furnish any ground for 
believing in the existence of anything whatever, involve self, 
the physical universe, and God, in a common negation. But 
Hume, as a man, cannot fairly be judged by his metaphysics, 
for, as we have already observed, he never. took them seriously, 
or ascribed to them any practical bearing on human belief and 
conduct. As a matter of fact, outside metaphysics he never 
pretended to doubt of the existence of an intelligent Author of 
the universe, and the truth of theism is constantly recognized in 
his works. There is an interesting anecdote told of him by 
the younger Ferguson on his father’s authority: ‘Oh, Adam, 
exclaimed Hume, when looking upwards on a starry night, 
‘can any one contemplate the wonders of that firmament, and 
not believe that there is a God?’ To the same effect is a story 
related in the French memoirs of the time. Hume, when dining 
at Baron d’Holbach’s in a large party, happened to say that he 
had never seen an atheist, and did not believe there was one in 
existence ; on which his host retorted that he had been singularly 
unlucky, and pointing round the table bade him observe that he 
was then in company with seventeen atheists, which was pretty 
well for a first experience. No doubt, Hume held his theistic 
belief in a very easy careless manner, as a speculative tenet 
rather than a practical’ motive of. conduct; but that, probably, 
was due more to the general torpidity of his moral nature, than 
to any definite intellectual misgiving. It is less easy to be sure 
of his real attitude towards Christianity, for while he revelled in 
showing that no support for it could be found in reason, he 
always, at least in his writings, affected to receive it as a matter 
of revelation and of faith. For instance, in winding up his 
argument against miracles, he pleases himself with the reflection, 
that his reasoning ‘ may serve to confound those dangerous 
friends or disguised enemies to the Christian Religion, who have 
undertaken to defend it by the principles of human reason, 
and adds, ‘ our most holy religion is founded on Faith. At the 
end of the posthumous essay on the ‘Immortality of the Soul, 
after exhausting his ingenuity to show the utter unreasonable- 
ness of the doctrine, he suddenly springs upon the reader the 
unexpected statement: ‘Nothing could set in a fuller light the 
infinite obligations which mankind have to Divine revelation ; 
since we find that no other medium could ascertain this great 
and important truth.’ So, again, the essay on ‘Suicide,’ also 
posthumous, is closed with a long note, in which Hume gravely 
says, ‘There is not a single text of Scripture which prohibits it. 
That great and infallible rule of faith and practice, which must 
control all philosophy and human reasoning, has left us in this 
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particular to our natural liberty.’ To avoid suspecting these 
statements of irony is scarcely possible, but there are many of 
the same kind in his works. Yet on one occasion, when re- 
porting to a correspondent that a cry of Deism had been raised 
against him, he confessed it to have been ‘an imputation which 
my friends could not deny to be well founded.’ Although an 
extreme antipathy to all dogmatism in religion was one of his 
strongest and least concealed feelings, and he had a sneer ever 
ready for superstition and priestcraft, to the end of his life he 
professed a respect for religion, and never openly attacked 
revelation. A curious note, which he repeated in all the editions 
of his essays published in his lifetime, may be quoted as an 
illustration :— 


‘ By priests I here mean only the pretenders to power and dominion, 
and to a superior sanctity of character, distinct from virtue and good 
morals. These are very different from clergymen, who are set apart 
by the laws to the care of sacred matters, and to the conducting our 
public devotions with greater decency and order. There is no rank 
of men more to be respected than the latter.’ 


So again, after the publication of the first volume of the 
History, Hume, while acknowledging the impropriety of the 
sneering tone which he had employed in regard to religious 
sects and creeds, is careful to point out that he had made no 
attack on Christianity itself :— 


‘Iam convinced,’ he writes, ‘that whatever I have said of religion 
should have received some more softenings. There is no passage in 
the history which strikes in the least at revelation. But as I run over 
all the sects successively, and speak of each of them with some mark 
of disregard, the reader, putting the whole together, concludes that I 
am of no sect, which to him will appear the same thing as the being 
of no religion.’ 


Taking Hume altogether, we fear that we cannot be wrong 
in setting him down as a free-thinker, the whole bias of 
whose mind was towards indifference and scepticism; and 
who, feeling no personal need of religion, did not care to make 
up his mind definitely about the truth or falsehood of Christi- 
anity, and by a natural consequence gradually settled down in 
complete practical irreligion. All that he really cared for was 
to be free from any personal importunity on the subject of religion 
from well-meaning friends. That freedom secured, he mixed 
at his ease with the more moderate and cultivated of the clergy, 
attended church like other people, and sent his domestics also, 
and refrained from any open avowal of infidelity. His general 
repute was certainly that of a thorough-going sceptic, but there 
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are indications that he esteemed himself in some degree 
maligned. The most striking of these is a story told by Dr. 
Carlyle, who knew him well, apparently on the authority of 
Mr. Boyle. Hume, being nearly forty years of age, had recently 
lost his mother; and Mr. Boyle, paying him a visit of con- 
dolence, and finding him in the deepest affliction, took the 
liberty of saying, ‘My friend, you owe this uncommon grief to 
having cast off the principles of religion:’ to which Hume 
replied : ‘Though I throw out my speculations to entertain the 
learned and metaphysical world, yet in other things I do not think 
so differently from the rest of the world as you imagine.’ Much 
later in life we find him making a similar, though shorter, state- 
ment in one of his letters. Speaking of something of which he 
says, ‘I am as certain as I can be of anything, he adds in a 
parenthesis, ‘and I am not such a sceptic as you may perhaps 
imagine.’ 

Whatever degree of doubt may appear to be thus thrown 
on the theroughness of his scepticism, we gladly give him 
the benefit of it; and we observe with pleasure that even Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, whose sympathies incline him to make the 
most of Hume’s unbelief, winds up his able and elaborate 
analysis of Hume’s utterances on religion by admitting that 

‘A vague belief, too impalpable to be imprisoned in formula, or 
condensed into demonstrations, still survived in his mind, suggesting 
that there must be something behind the veil, and something, perhaps, 
bearing a remote analogy to human intelligence.’ 


The object proposed to himself by Hume in his ‘ Natural 
History of Religion’ is to sketch the rise and progress of reli- 
gious conceptions among mankind, apart from revelation. He 
begins by dividing the subject into two parts,—the foundation 
of religion in reason, and the origin of religion in ‘human 
nature. The former question, he says, being the more im- 
portant, happily admits of the clearest solution; and that solu- 


tion he immediately gives without discussion, as too plain to 
need argument :— 


‘The whole frame of nature bespeaks an intelligent Author ; and 
no rational enquirer can, after serious reflection, suspend his belief a 
moment with regard to the primary principles of genuine Theism and 
Religion.’ 

Accordingly, at the end of the treatise, imbedded in de- 
nunciations of superstition, we meet with such remarks as 
these :— 

“The good, the great, the sublime, the ravishing, are found emi- 
nently in the genuine principles of theism, . . . The universal pro- 
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pensity to believe in invisible, intelligent power, being at least a 
general attendant of human nature, may be considered as a kind of 
mark or stamp, which the divine workman has set upon his work; and 
nothing surely can more dignify mankind than to be thus selected 
from all other parts of the creation, and to bear the image or impres- 
sion of the universal Creator. . . . What a noble privilege is it of 
human reason to attain the knowledge of the supreme Being ; and, 
from the visible works of nature, be enabled to infer so sublime a 
principle as its supreme Creator.’ 


Theism being thus assumed as the unquestionable verdict of 
reason, Hume proceeds to deal with religion historically. To 
prove that its earliest form was polytheistic, he appeals to 
history, probability, and our present experience of barbarous 
nations. But how did polytheism arise? Not from reflect- 
ing on nature, for that, being all of a piece, and pervaded by a 
single design, must have led to belief in ‘one single being, 
who bestowed existence and order on this vast machine, and 
adjusted all its parts according to one regular plan or connected 
system ;’ but ‘from a concern with regard to the events of life 
and from the incessant hopes and fears which actuate the human 
mind.’ Mankind having a propensity to personify the unknown 
causes which produce the disorders and contrarieties of their 
lot, were stimulated by anxiety and fear to ascribe each class 
of events to some particular intelligent agent, and thus a host 
of petty deities was invented. To account for the emergence of 
monotheism out of these gross superstitions is Hume’s next 
endeavour, and the way in which he accomplishes it is the 
most curious and characteristic part of the discussion. He 
rejects with unmeasured contempt the suggestion that the pro- 
cess was in any sense a rational one :—‘* Whoever thinks that it 
[theism] owed its success to the prevalent force of those invin- 
cible reasons, on which it is undoubtedly founded, would show 
himself little acquainted with the ignorance and stupidity of the 
people, and their incurable prejudices in favour of their parti- 
cular superstitions.’ No! flattery and adulation were the real 
cradle of theism! Among the crowd of petty deities men had 
their favourites ; on these they heaped up flatteries, for these they 
invented new strains of adulation, and swelled up the titles of 
their divinity, till at last they arrived at infinity ; and thus the 
notion of a single supreme God was engendered,—‘not by 
reason, of which they are in a great measure incapable, but by 
the adulation and fears of the most vulgar superstition.’ In 
working out this thesis, Hume revels in depicting the absurdities 
and contradictions of religious belief, which have prevailed alike 
among heathens, Mahometans, and Christians, taking the pre- 
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caution, however, to throw in a single line in favour of the 
divine origin of Christianity ; and winds up by pronouncing the 
whole an inexplicable mystery, from which the sensible man is 
glad to escape ‘into the calm though obscure regions of philo- 
sophy.’ A single extract, giving an imaginary dialogue between 
an Egyptian priest and a believer in transubstantiation, will be 
enough to illustrate the biting character of the sarcasm, and with 
it we shall dismiss this unsatisfactory essay :— 


‘How can you worship leeks and onions ?—we shall suppose a 
Sorbonnist to say to a priest of Sais. If we worship them, replies 
the latter, at least we do not at the same time eat them. But what 
strange objects of adoration are cats and monkeys! says the learned 
doctor. They are at least as good as the relics or rotten bones of 
martyrs, answers his no less learned antagonist. Are you not mai, 
insists the Catholic, to cut one another’s throat about the preference 
of a cabbage or a cucumber? Yes, says the pagan, I allow it, if you 
will confess that those are still madder, who fight about the preference 
among volumes of sophistry, ten thousand of which are not equal in 
value to one cabbage or cucumber.’ 


In the ‘Dialogues concerning Natural Religion’ we are in 
another atmosphere. Here the tone is in every respect worthy 


of the high subject, and the treatise is a model to show how 
subtlety of thought may be combined with literary elegance and 
finish. Abstruse as the speculations are, the interest never flags, 
owing to the lucidity of the exposition, and the liveliness of the 
turns which the conversations are made to take. For once the 
author has laid aside his favourite weapons of insinuation and 
sarcasm, and allowed candour and seriousness to preside over 
the discussion. Out of all Hume’s works we should select 
this, as having the most living interest for our own days. It 
goes to the very heart of the great debate over theistic belief, and 
a careful study of it might be prescribed as an intellectual tonic, 
to keep up to a level, worthy of their subject, the thoughts of 
such as undertake to lay bare the foundations of religion in the 
nature of mankind. There are three interlocutors: Cleanthes, 
the reasoner of ‘ accurate philosophical turn ;’ Philo, the spokes- 
man of ‘careless scepticism ; and Demea, of ‘rigid, inflexible 
orthodoxy.’ From the preamble, where the characters are thus 
distinguished by Hume himself, we also learn the topic to be 
discussed. It is not the existence of God,—that is taken by all 
as indisputable ; but the question, whether His nature and cha- 
racter can be ascertained by reason. The following passage 

clearly explains the thesis : — 
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most refined geniuses have ambitiously striven to produce new proofs 
and arguments? What truth so important as this, which is the 
ground of all our hopes, the surest foundation of morality, the firmest 
support of society, and the only principle which ought never to be for 
a moment absent from our thoughts and meditations? But in treating 
of this obvious and important truth, what obscure questions occur 
concerning the Nature of that divine being; his attributes, his 
decrees, his plan of providence ?’ 


It is to be noted that Hume ends by assigning the palm to 
Cleanthes; ‘ Upon a serious review of the whole I cannot but 
think that Philo’s principles are more probable than Demea’s, 
but that those of Cleanthes approach still nearer to the truth.’ 
In an interesting letter to Sir Gilbert Minto, to whom the 
manuscript of the dialogues had been submitted, Hume writes 
to the same effect :—‘1 make Cleanthes the hero of the dialogue ; 
whatever you can think of to strengthen that side of the argu- 
ment will be most acceptable to me.’ While Philo, then, ex- 
presses the objections started by Hume’s restless and subtle 
intellect, his own answers to them are put into the mouth of 
Cleanthes. : 

The debate is opened by Philo, who begins by affecting a 
doubt of the ‘ frail faculty of reason’ to comprehend or establish 
anything ; which brings on him the quick retort of Cleanthes,— 
‘Your own conduct, in every circumstance, refutes your prin- 
ciples ? you live by reason, and if reason be enough for life, it 
is enough for knowledge, and especially for that kind with 
which the discussion is to deal, for ‘ the advantage lies entirely on 
the side of theology and natural religion.’ Philo then changes 
his ground, and, admitting that ‘there is no need of having 
recourse to that affected scepticism,’ takes his stand on the 
utter incomprehensibleness of the divine nature by man’s finite 
intellect,—a view which Demea eagerly supports from the point 
of view of transcendental orthodoxy. To this Cleanthes opposes 
the familiar argument from design, by which, and by which 
alone, we ‘prove at once the existence of a Deity, and his 
similarity to human mind and intelligence.’ ‘What!’ inter- 
rupts the scandalized Demea, ‘no demonstration of the Being 
of a God! No abstract arguments! No proofs a priori! ... 
Good God! where are we? Zealous defenders of religion 
allow that the proofs of a Deity fall short of perfect evidence!’ 
Upon this Philo sets to work to show the precarious character 
of the teleological argument. There is no real analogy between 
the animated mechanisms of nature and the productions of 
human art. Of the latter we have abundant experience, but of 
the origin of the former we have none. Matter may perhaps 
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contain the spring or source of order within itself. Why make 
the little agitation of the brain, which we call thought, the 
model of the whole universe? Have worlds ever been formed 
under your eye? Surely the grander the universe, the less it 
resembles the effects of human art and contrivance, and the 
more unreasonable is the anthropomorphism which draws a 
parallel between its cause and the intellect of puny man! In- 
stead of attributing the Universe to constructing intelligence, we 
might with equal justice suppose it to be an eternal animal with 
the Deity for its soul ; or a product of generation, or of vegeta- 
tion ; as a comet, for instance, might be called the seed or the 
egg of a world. Should such conjectures seem wild, at least 
they are as good as any others, in the absence of all experience. 
A race of spiders might as well argue that the universe was 
spun from a spider’s bowels, as men that it was fabricated by 
an intelligence akin to their own. What need to go beyond 
chance, or blind unguided force, for its origin? A number of 
atoms, incessantly transposed through unlimited time, must 
sooner or later fall into the order of the existing universe. In 
any case we have no experience of thought influencing matter, 
except where matter is so conjoined with it as to exert on it an 
jr reciprocal] influence; to ascribe the universe to mind is 
to reverse the invariable order, and give thought the precedence. 
On the whole then, in the utter absence of experience, which is 
our only guide to knowledge, and in the presence of so many 
conceivable hypotheses, we have no ground for any conclusion, 
and total suspension of judgment is our only reasonable 
resource. 

To all these subtleties Cleanthes opposes the common sense of 
mankind, and stands fast in the position which he had taken 
up :— 

‘ The order and arrangement of nature, the curious adjustment of 
final eauses, the plain use and intention of every part and organ ; all 
these bespeak in the clearest language an intelligent Cause or Author. 
The heavens and the earth joim in the same testimony; the whole 
chorus of Nature raises one hymn to the praises of its Creator; you 
alone, or almost alone, disturb this general harmony. You start 
abstruse doubts, cavils, and objections ; you ask me what is the cause 
of this Cause? I know not, I care not; that concerns not: me. I 
have found a Deity, and here I stop my enquiry. Let those go further 
who are wiser or more enterprising.’ 


Demea, however, thinks it safer to fall back om the ‘simple 
and sublime argument a priori’—that since something now 
exists, there must have existed eternally some ultimate, neces- 
sarily existing cause, which is God. But Cleanthes summarily 
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dismisses the argument as absurd. Matters of fact cannot be 
demonstrated a priort. Nothing is demonstrable unless the con- 
trary implies a contradiction. There is no being whose non- 
existence implies a contradiction ; hence there is no being whose 
existence is demonstrable. ‘I propose this argument as entirely 
decisive, and am willing to rest the whole controversy upon it.’ 

Nothing, then, remains to be discussed but the possibility of 
inferring from the physical universe the moral attributes of the 
Deity. Poimting to the misery and impotence of mankind, 
Philo maintains that ‘Epicurus’s old questions are yet unan- 
swered. Is He [God] willing to prevent evil, but not able? 
Then He is impotent. Is He able, but not willing? Then He 
is malevolent. Is He both able and willing? Whence then 
evil?” In reply, Cleanthes admits that ‘the only method of 
supporting divine benevolence is to deny absolutely the misery 
and wickedness of man; and suggests that an explanation of 
the mixed state of the world may be found in supposing the 
Author of Nature to be‘ finitely perfeet, in which case ‘ benevo- 
lence regulated by wisdom, andi limited by necessity, may pro- 
duce just such a world as the present.’ -‘I agree,’ says. Philo, 
‘that the facts are compatible with such a theory, but I deny 
that the theory can be legitimately inferred from the facts.’ In 
an imperfect building the architect may have done the best that 
circumstances permitted ; but if you find amy inconveniences or 
deformities, you will always, without entering into any detail, 
condemn the architect. 

Here Demea takes his leave, and the remainder of the 
dialogue consists of reflections rather tham arguments. Philo. 
confesses that he had been arguing more for arguing’s sake than 
from conviction ; for no one had a deeper sense of religion, or 
paid more profound adoration to the Divine Being, as He dis- 
covers. Himself to reason in the inexplicable contrivance and 
artifice of Nature. Cleanthes affirms true religion to be ‘the 
chief, the only great comfort in life, and our principal support 
amidst all the attacks of adwerse fortune.’ And it is especially 
to be observed that Philo, who has the last word, devotes it to. 
the expression of a longing desire and expectation that heaven 
would clear up the difficulties of reason by a particular revela- 
tion. ‘A person,’ he says, ‘seasoned with a just sense of the 
imperfections, of natural reason, will fly to revealed truth with 
the greatest avidity, while the hanghty dogmatist, persuaded that 
he can ereet a complete system of theology by the mere help of 
philosophy, disdains amy further aid, and rejects. this adventitious 
instructor.” 

Such is: the tenor of this remarkable treatise, and, so far as it 
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goes, we do not think that much fault can be justly found with 
it. The outcome, indeed, is to show that the argument from 
final causes in Nature, while satisfying the general intellectual 
instinct of mankind and producing a reasonable conviction that 
there is Intelligence behind the physical universe, is by no 
means an absolute demonstration, and supplies but scanty ground 
for ascribing moral perfection to the great creating Mind. Now 
we do not know that any enlightened theist at the present time 
will venture to go much beyond this in his estimate of the 
teleological argument. Taken by itself, it must be confessed 
to be insufficient to bear the full weight of the belief in a living 
God, who both fashioned all things with infinite wisdom, and 
governs all in perfect righteousness and love. It needs to be 
supplemented by arguments, even mightier than itself, drawn 
from the moral and spiritual experience of mankind, and the 
historical development of the religious sentiment. From the 
argument of design, therefore, the advocate of theism who un- 
derstands his business goes on to arguments of the latter class, 
and appeals to those great religious instincts which lie deep in 
the human heart. But this is exactly what Hume fails to do, and 
it is in this fatal omission that the defect of his treatment lies. 
He takes into account nothing but the aspect in which the 
physical universe presents itself to the logical faculty, and 
treats this as if it constituted the whole basis of theism. For 
him, as for all the philosophers of his school, reason means the 
mere reasoning organ, the function of which is limited to reflect- 
ing on the impressions received through the senses: he knows 
nothing of moral intuition and spiritual affection, nothing of 
reason in the higher sense, as the witness in man for the divine, 
and the faculty through which the divine makes itself felt. 
Hence such theism as he attains to is but a meagre speculative 
opinion, unaccompanied by emotion, and barren of practical 
consequences, 

It is time now for Hume to appear before us in the new 
character of historian. How he came to take up this branch 
of literature is tolerably evident. He was a born writer, who 
must always be covering paper with his thoughts; he was but 
just turned forty, and therefore still in the very prime of pro- 
ductive energy ; for his favourite metaphysics he could find no 
listeners, charmed he never so wisely ; on political and religious 
topics he had said all that he cared to offer ; he had come into 
the command of a large library, and he was ‘convinced that 
the History of England had never yet been written.’ What 
should he do but find occupation in writing it himself? After 
finishing two volumes, he tells us why he went on with it, ny 
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the curious confession applies equally to the commencement of 
the work :— 

‘I am writing the History of England, from the accession of Henry 
the Seventh, and am some years advanced in Henry the Eighth. I 
undertook this work because I was tired of idleness, and found reading 
alone, after I had perused all good books (which I think is soon done), 
somewhat a languid occupation. As to the approbation or esteem of 
those blockheads who call themselves the public, and whom a book- 
seller, a lord,a priest, or a party can guide, I do most heartily despise 
it. I shall be able, I think, to make a tolerable smooth well-told 
tale of the history of England during that period ; but I own I have 
not yet been able to throw much new light into it.’ 


So he became historian of his country, and in the course of 
about eight years, from 1754 to 1761, he produced a work which 
has proved beyond comparison the most popular of all his works, 
has passed through countless editions, and been for at least a 
century accepted as the standard History of England. To drive 
it out of the market, wrote a very competent critic in this Review 
nearly fifty years ago, is impossible; it.can no more be sup- 
planted by anything else on the same subject than ‘ Hamlet,’ the 
‘Paradise Lost,’ or the ‘ Dunciad.’ Yet for writing history of the 
highest class Hume’s qualifications must be confessed to have been 
but moderate, Severe love of truth was certainly not among 
them; nor did he possess in any large measure the historical 
instinct, which enables the ripe scholar to escape from the bondage 
of contemporary ideas, and throw himself back into the atmos- 
phere and the thought of ages that have long passed away. 
With the original sources of information Hume had no previous 
acquaintance, nor during the actual composition of his work did 
he trouble himself to acquire more than a superficial familiarity 
with them. He wrote in haste, and he wrote as a task. “Two 
qualifications, however, he possessed in abundant measure, and 
they made the fortune of his undertaking. One was the literary 
style which he had gradually formed for himself; easy, per- 
spicuous, pleasant to read, abounding (to use Gibbon’s phrase) 
in ‘careless, inimitable beauties,’ and lending itself admirably 
to the art of rhetorical persuasion. The other was a keen 
insight into the motives af human action, an intuitive discern- 
ment of the springs of events in the characters and passions of 
the actors who make history. This faculty had been developed 
in Hume by his studies in metaphysical and moral philosophy, 
and now stood him in good stead.. Very few metaphysicians 
have become historians on a large scale; Professor Bain, from 
whom we ‘borrow this remark, enumerates only three, Hume, 
Grote, and the elder Mill; but, as he well adds, of those few 
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the historical writings are distinguished by a peculiar subtlety 
in the dissection of motives and the exhibition of character. 
This analytic aptitude and sagacity enabled Hume to see his 
way through the mass of irrelevant incidents which commonly 
obscure the chain of cause and effect in actual life, and to lay 
bare much of the real connection and order of events. Had it 
not been for this, his performance would not, perhaps, have 
risen much above a piece of pleasant and entertaining narrative, 

Mournful regret mingles with the satisfaction we feel in 
adding the testimony of the late Professor Brewer to the real 
points in which Hume’s merits as an historian consisted. B 
his long and successful labours as a teacher of English history 
at King’s College, London, and by his researches at the Record 
Office, Mr. Brewer had acquired a knowledge of all periods of 
English history, which made his judgment second to no authority 
of our own day; and so highly did he esteem the permanent 
value of Hume’s History, that he had meditated and advertised 
a new edition, with Notes, designed to bring it up to the present 
state of knowledge. He only lived to complete an epitome of 
his projected work in the new edition of the ‘ Student’s Hume} 
in the Preface to which he says: ‘ Wherever there was fair evi- 
dence for Hume’s statements, I have retained them; and still 
more frequently Hume’s estimate of motives and characters when 
he had the facts before him, because, though not entirely free 
from prejudice, he had excellent good sense and sound judg- 
ment.’ The exercise of that good sense and judgment often led 
Hume—as Mr. Brewer has more than once remarked to us—to 
anticipate the results of the full researches of our own time on 
some of the most critical points of English history ; such as that 
question of Henry VIII.’s divorce—which Mr. Brewer has made 
so especially his own in his great Preface in the Rolls Series— 
and the reign of Queen Elizabeth. A work which has deserved 
such a verdict from such a judge must for ever rank with that 
of the Greek historian, not for the ‘ passing gratification’ of its 
style, but as a ‘ possession for ever.’ 

The epoch which Hume selected for a beginning was the 
accession of James I.; and his first volume, bringing him down 
to the execution of Charles, occupied him little more than a 
year. While correcting the proofs, he excuses himself to a 
friend for slackness in letter-writing, by comparing himself to 
‘the giant in Rabelais, who swallowed every morning a wind- 
mill for breakfast, and at last was choked on a pound of melted 
butter, hot from an oven.’ ‘I am going,’ he adds, ‘to compare 
myself to that giant. I think nothing of despatching a quarto 
in fifteen or eighteen months, but am not able to ad a 
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letter once in two years.’ How the volume fared on its appear- 
ance, Hume related long afterwards in his Autobiography, with 
a spice of exaggeration :— 


‘I was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even 
detestation ; English, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, Churchman 
and Sectary, Freethinker and Religionist, patriot and courtier, united 
in their rage against the man who had presumed to shed a generous 
tear for the fate of Charles I., and the Earl of Strafford... . I 
scarcely, indeed, heard of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable 
for rank or letters, that could endure the book. I must only except 
the primate of England, Dr. Herring, and the primate of Ireland, 
Dr. Stone, which seem two odd exceptions.’ 


So bitter was the mortification, that Hume was inclined to 
throw up the undertaking, change his name, and hide in France! 
‘After a long interval,’ he says, ‘I at last collected so much 
courage, as to renew my application to the second volume, though 
with infinite disgust and reluctance.’ This volume brought him 
to the Revolution, and he then thought of doing no more. But 
in the next year the irksomeness of leisure induced him, as we 
have seen, to take up the Tudor period, which occupied two 
volumes ; and not long afterwards, in spite of the clamour with 
which this part also of the work was assailed, the increasing 
circulation of both portions led him to accept his publisher’s 
proposal to write, for 1400/., the ‘ History of England,’ from the 
beginning till the accession of Henry VII. This came out in 
1762, and completed his historical labours; for he could never 
bring himself to undertake the period subsequent to the Revo- 
lution. Even for the last instalment he found little inclination, 
saying that he should execute it at leisure, and chiefly as a resource 
against idleness; for he had money enough for his wants, and 
it was not likely to increase his reputation. And so ended his 
career both as an historian and a writer on philosophy ; for the 
test of his life his literary labours were confined to correction 
and revision. 

The curious fact that Hume wrote his history backwards 
throws considerable light on its notorious political bias. In his 
early essays he had shown a leaning to moderate democratical 
views, and he had not quite outgrown it when he commenced 
the History. Of the first volume he wrote to a friend, ‘My 
Views of things are more conformable to Whig principles; my 
representations of persons to Tory prejudices.’ To be neutral, 
however, was his original intention; ‘We must endeavour to 
be above any regard either to Whigs or Tories ;’ and again, ‘I 
have the impudence to pretend that I am of no party, and have 
no bias.’ Up to the eve of publishing the dst volume, he 
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flattered himself that he had succeeded in carrying out this 
resolve. To Mr. Mure he writes, with an early copy, ‘If you 
do not say that I have done both parties justice, and if Mrs. 
Mure be not sorry for poor King Charles, I shall burn all my 
papers, and return to philosophy.’ Similarly to Mrs. Dysart; 
‘Whether am I Whig or Tory? Protestant or Papist? Scotch 
or English? I hope you do not all agree on this head, and 
that there are disputes among you about my principles.’ But his 
distaste for religious enthusiasm and Puritanical sourness was 
far stronger than his zeal for constitutional liberty; and the 
consequence was that, while he wrote, his sympathies became 
engaged with the upholders of the royal prerogative, and 
warped his narrative in their favour. In painting his picture, 
he gave the lights to the Cavaliers, and reserved the shadows 
for the Roundheads. To defend himself against the clamour 
raised against him for this one-sidedness, the most effectual 
method was to represent the Constitution as having made less 
growth in freedom under the Plantagenets and Tudors than the 
Whigs pretended ; hence, in dealing afterwards with the earlier 
periods, he was in the position of an advocate who had a side 
to maintain ; and he was led, perhaps unconsciously, to justify 
his version of the Great Rebellion by arranging his narrative 
so as to underrate the previous’ gradual development of the 
‘liberties of England. Throughout his latter years his political 
sentiments continued to drift more and more from those of his 
youth towards prerogative and absolutism ; in white sheet, with 
taper in hand, he did voluntary penance for having been 
infected with ‘the plaguy prejudices of Whiggism’ and ‘cor- 
rupted with Whig rancour, and hoped that his friends would 
for the future ‘acquit him of all propensity to Whiggism’ and 
‘the purgation from ‘villainous seditious Whig strokes,’ to 
which subsequent editions both of the Essays and the History 

were subjected, bore witness to the sincerity of his repentance. 
Over the rest of Hume’s life we are compelled to pass lightly, 
and shall confine our notice to such matters as may throw some 
further light upon his character. He had laid down the author's 
pen, but only to play for a time the part of a man of the world, 
with a success of which he had never hitherto dreamed. After 
getting the ‘ History’ off his hands, his ambition was limited to 
spending the rest of his days in philosophical retirement, and 
in this mood he had returned to Edinburgh, when, in 1763, 
he was unexpectedly invited by Lord Hertford to accompany him 
to Paris as acting secretary to the embassy. As that nobleman’s 
character stood high for sincere and almost austere piety, Hume 
not unnaturally chuckled to his friends over the offer, calling it the 
* most 
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‘most extraordinary event in the world.’ ‘I was now a person,’ 
he writes, ‘clean and white as the driven snow; and that were 
I to be proposed for the see of Lambeth, no objection could 
henceforth be made to me’! After some hesitation he accepted 
the proposal, remarking that since he had now ‘in a manner 
abjured all literary occupations, and was resolved to give up his 
future life entirely to amusements, there could not be a better 
pastime than such a journey. To Paris accordingly, ‘the 
lace he had always admired most,’ he repaired in the autumn 

of 1763, and was received with an enthusiasm and flattery 
which at first seem fairly to have turned his head. In the 
intoxication and giddiness of social success, he aired his 
triumphs in roseate letters to his intimates in Scotland. To 
Adam Smith he writes that he has been received with the 
most extraordinary honours that the most exorbitant vanity 
could desire. The compliments of dukes and marshals of 
France and foreign ambassadors go for nothing with him at 
present ; he has now no relish but for female flatteries. Madame 
de Pompadour was never heard to say so much to any man; 
Madame de Choiseul, wife of the Prime Minister, outdid her, 
if possible, in attentions to him; the Dauphin took every 
opportunity of declaring very strongly in his favour; scarcely 
any one ever suffered so much flattery before. The English 
Minister at Paris was astonished at the reception accorded to 
him, and would take care to report it fully to the King and the 
Ministry at home. To Professor Ferguson he confides his con- 
viction, that Louis XIV. never in any three weeks of his life 
suffered so much flattery ; it really confounded and embarrassed 
him; Lord Hertford had even to hint that they would drive 
him out of France & coup de compliments et de lowanges. Presently 
Dr. Robertson is taken into his confidence, and is informed, 
‘I eat nothing but ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar, breathe 
nothing but incense, and tread on nothing but flowers.’ But 
the disenchantment soon comes; he feels out of his element, 
and has to confess to Dr. Blair that the hurry and dissipation 
give him more pain than pleasure. Recollecting the figure 
which the ‘gros David’ cut at Turin, ‘disguised in scarlet,’ we 
are not surprised at learning that he was somewhat of an oddity 
as he danced attendance on the fine ladies’ toilets, or used to 
show ‘his broad unmeaning face at the opera entre deux jolis 
minois.” None perhaps but a French pen could do justice to 
the comedy, and it is to Madame d’Epinay that we are indebted 
for the most delicious:sketch of our fat philosopher’s attempts 
at gallantry. In one of the acting charades, then in vogue at 
gay assemblies, they maliciously assigned him the part Md a 
sultan, 
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sultan, sitting between two beautiful slaves, and employing all 
his eloquence to win their love; finding them inexorable, he 
was to wheedle them into confessing why they were out of 
humour, and why they repelled his advances. So our David 
was placed on a sofa between two of the handsomest women in 
Paris; and fixing his eyes first on one and then on the other, 
he kept on patting his paunch and his knees, and exclaiming, 
‘Eh bien! mes demoiselles; eh bien! vous voila donc; eh bien! 
vous voila ; vous voila ici ?’ and so on, for a quarter of an hour, 
without being able to get out another phrase, till one of the 
ladies, unable to stand it any longer, jumped up exclaiming, 
‘ Ah, je m’en étois bien doutée, cet homme n'est bon qua manger du 
veau!’ It was his first and last performance in that particular 
line. 

Hume’s sojourn in France lasted for a little more than a 
couple of years, during the last part of which he was left in 
charge of the embassy,—‘ Chargé des affaires d Angleterre @ la 
cour de France, was the imposing title by which he directed 
his brother to address him. His chief, Lord Hertford, going 
then as Lord-Lieutenant to Ireland, desired to take Hume with 
him as Chief Secretary, with a salary of 20001. a year—a 
proof of the satisfaction which Hume’s conduct had given. 
The philosopher’s hopes of securing this ‘splendid fortune’ at 
first ran high, and his appointment was so much rumoured as 
to bring on him numerous applications for ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment ; but in the end the current prejudice against Scotchmen 
brought about the proverbial slip between the cup and the lip, 
and it became necessary to make other provision for him. The 
idea of Hume’s becoming a dispenser of preferment among greedy 
Irish divines is incongruous enough; but even the Church 
under the Georges might have experienced a cold shudder 
at the suggestion which Hume himself reports the Princess 
Amelia to have made in his favour: ‘Why may not Lord 
Hertford give a bishopric to Mr. Hume?’ What he really 
brought out of the affair was a pension for life of 4002. a year, 
and so good a character for business and discretion as to induce 
the Secretary of State, General Conway, Lord Hertford’s brother, 
in the following year, 1766, to make him Under-Secretary of State 
in London, an office which he held for about eighteen months. 
With this his public career closed, and the rest may be briefly 
told in his own words :— 


‘I returned to Edinburgh in 1769, very opulent (for I possessed 
revenue of 1000/. a year), healthy, and, though somewhat stricken in 
years, with the prospect of enjoying long my ease, and of seeing the 
increase of my reputation.’ 

Within 
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Within six years of his return an internal disorder terminated 
his life, on the 25th of August, 1776. He had written his 
Autobiography at the beginning of the same year. 

Of Hume’s kindly attempt to befriend Rousseau, whom he 
brought over to England on leaving France, and of the in- 
evitable quarrel which followed with his morbid protégé, we 
need not say anything, nor of the quiet social life of his declining 
years. It is sufficient to note that his curious antipathy to the 
English was all this time growing upon him, till it amounted 
to a passion of a very unphilosophical vehemence. ‘ The 
factious barbarians of London,’ or ‘the barbarians who inhabit 
the banks of the Thames,’ was his customary designation for 
the dwellers in our metropolis; an Englishman was ‘so rude 
a beast—a bad animal corrupted by a century of licentiousness,’ 
as to be unworthy of freedom. The suggestion that he should 
settle in London excited his amazement and scorn :— 


‘From what human motive or consideration can I prefer living in 
England than in foreign countries? I believe, taking the continent 
of Europe from Petersburg to Lisbon, and from Bergen to Naples, 
there is not one who ever heard of my name who has not heard of it 
with advantage, both in point of morals and genius. I do not believe 
there is one Englishman in fifty who, if he heard I had broke my 
neck to-night, would be sorry; some because I am not a Whig, some 
because I am not a Christian ; and all because Iam a Scotchman. Can 
you seriously talk of my continuing an Englishman? Am I, or are 
you,an Englishman? Do they not treat with derision our pretensions 
to that name, and with hatred our just pretensions to surpass. and 
govern them ?” 


That the Beotians of the South should follow the lead of 
Chatham, and throw up their caps for Wilkes, while they 
disliked the Scots in general and showed a strange insensibility 
to the surpassing merits of David Hume in particular, was 
a mass of injuries too great for forgiveness! A ‘stupid factious 
people,’ whose nobles, ‘bating their quality, are little better 
than their brethren the Wilkites in the streets,—‘it is no 
matter what becomes of them!’ So he bursts out with a 
comical savageness :— 


‘O! how I long to see America and the East Indies revolted, 
totally and finally, the revenue reduced to half, public credit fully 
discredited by bankruptcy, the third of London in ruins, and the 
rascally mob subdued! I think I am not too old to despair of being 
witness to all these blessings.’ 


In the same letter, reporting the elopement of a lady of title, he 
cannot forbear adding, ‘that practice continues very fashionable 
here, 
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here, and it is to be hoped will spread itself more and more 
every day,—it being, of course, London from which he is 
writing. Even when he is settled quietly in Edinburgh, far 
from the madding crowd, his humour is not improved :— 

‘Iam delighted,’ he writes, ‘to see the daily and hourly progress 
of madness, folly, and wickedness in England. The consummation of 
these qualities are the true ingredients for making a fine narrative in 
history, especially if followed by some signal and ruinous convulsion, 
as I hope will soon be the case with that pernicious people !’ 


In these wild outpourings of spleen there was probably more 
bark than bite. At the worst they appear to indicate an iso- 
lated vein of irritability, rather than a general peevishness and 
discontent ; and so little did they give the colour to the prevail- 
ing temperament of his latest years, that among his intimates he 
left behind him a character not to be surpassed for kindliness 
of heart and unruffled placidity of temper. Dr. Carlyle was 
a shrewd observer of mankind, and in his interesting remi- 
niscences of distinguished contemporaries he bears witness to 
Hume’s singular amiability and openness of disposition. He 
had the greatest simplicity of mind and manners, writes the 
Scottish ‘Jupiter,’ with the utmost facility and benevolence; 
nothing could overturn his temper; he was truly the best- 
natured man in the world. And from the pen of Adam Smith 
the eulogy is pitched to a still higher note :— 


‘Upon the whole, I have always considered him, both in his life- 
time and since his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of s 
perfectly wise and virtuous man, as perhaps the nature of human 
frailty will permit.’ 

We have only now to fulfil our promise of offering some 
remarks on Hume’s earliest and largest philosophical work, the 
‘Treatise of Human Nature,’ and in doing this we shall limit 
ourselves to an endeavour to explain, in a very short and 
familiar way, what was the outcome of his bold and uncom- 
promising logic. We have already said that in that repudiated 
work alone can his contribution to pure philosophy be found. 
To make clear the real significance of that contribution is our 
present object, and for this we must first show in what shape he 
received from his immediate predecessors the theory on which 
he undertook to work after his own manner. 

Locke’s problem had been to account for human knowledge. 
That men knew something, was undeniable; at least, it seemed 
so to common sense. But how did knowledge originate? To 
find this out, Locke interrogated the individual mind, that is, 
his own mind, and sought the answer in what he supposed 
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to be its experience. He conceived of the mind as being ori- 
ginally empty, colourless, free from all bias or affection—a blank 
tablet, on which anything might be written, but endowed with 
an impartial capacity for receiving impressions, and a cogi- 
tative faculty for reflecting upon them when received. In the 
primary stage of its existence, then, the mind was absolutely 
unfurnished. It had no ideas, not even any inherent character 
or self-determining faculty ; it was a mere thinking substance, 
or logical instrument. Then the process of learning began. 
The mind passively received an impression, and was conscious 
of a sensation; that sensation it referred to some external cause, 
and interpreted it to indicate a fact outside itself; and that fact 
was the first item of knowledge. Another and another followed 
in like manner, and thus the mind by degrees became stored 
with these interpretations of its sensations, which Locke calls 
‘ideas got by sensation ;’ then by reflecting on and combining 
these primary ideas it acquired a new set of ideas, composed 
out of them, which he distinguishes as ‘ideas of reflection.’ 
That is his entire process of knowing; each separate item of 
knowledge being simply the interpretation of some definite 
sensation, and the knowable being necessarily limited to these 
interpretations, and the manipulations of them by the ‘thinking 
thing,’ the mind. 

Now, on an attentive examination of this process, we shall 
soon find ourselves embarrassed in the endeavour to understand 
how it ever gets into motion at all. The proverb applies here 
emphatically, which ascribes the difficulty to the first step. 
The mind, we are told, when an absolute blank, becomes con- 
scious of a first sensation, and interprets it to mean—what ? 
the existence of something outside itself. Why, here is a whole 
hierarchy of ideas already assumed to exist in the human mind, 
when the mind, according to the hypothesis, is making its 
original start towards acquiring its very first idea! For this 
interpretation of the earliest sensation assumes, first, that the 
mind itself is a real continuous entity, a permanent recipient 
of impressions made on it, which it can store up and reflect 
upon; next, that there is a persistent something outside it, 
which is the cause of these impressions; and, lastly, that the 
sensations produced in it by these impressions give true reports 
of that external something, to which they are referred as 
their cause. Without these three immense assumptions, of a 
permanent self, an external world, and an invariable known relation 
between object and sensation, the process of knowing can never 
make a start. A perfectly blank mind, conscious of a sensa~ 
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tion, is conscious of a sensation, and that is all; no succession 
of like states of consciousness can carry the matter any further. 
Knowledge, in such a case, will begin and end with unrelated 
and inexplicable sensations. 

Suppose, however, this initial difficulty overlooked, as Locke 
overlooks it, another has soon to be faced, when the several 
contents of the mind come to be investigated. Let us for the 
moment allow, that from simple sensations simple external facts 
may be inferred; whence shall the mind obtain the ideas of 
God, infinity, space, time, causation, a self-conscious self, a 
physical Cosmos regulated by law, and the whole category of 
abstract conceptions? These are in the mind, and yet it is 
certain that they cannot be got out of simple sensations by any 
manipulation, however dexterous. Whence, then, do they arise? 
This is a difficulty which is continually meeting Locke, and 
exercising his ingenuity; but he really finds no escape from it, 
except by sliding into a use of his terms in double senses, and 
finally taking refuge in the common notions of mankind, which 
is virtually to give up his theory of knowledge. 

Locke’s successor in the enquiry was Berkeley. A born meta- 
physician, and writing in the interests of theology, he pounced 
at once on one of Locke’s weak points, and showed irrefragably 
that, on Locke’s principles, there could be no evidence of the 
existence of a material world. We are conscious, but of what? 
of our own sensations, nothing more: these are necessarily 
within our own minds, for they are nothing but states of the 
mind, and an external material cause of them is a mere figment 
of the imagination. Matter, then, as an entity of which our 
senses take cognizance, vanishes from the scene. All that is 
left is spirit; and as nothing can be active but spirit, the im- 
pressions of which our spirits are conscious must be produced 
upon them directly by spirit, that is, by a spirit acting univer- 
sally ; in other words, by God. Thus out of Locke’s theory of 
knowledge Berkeley at a stroke developed ‘ Immaterialism.’ 

It only needed that Hume, who was a far more acute logician 
than either, should follow in the track indicated by Berkeley, to 
make a caput mortuum of the whole theory. He saw at a glance 
that the argument, which in Berkeley’s hands was good against 
matter, was equally good against spirit. We are conscious of 
sensations, or perceptions (Hume’s favourite word), and of 
nothing else; the only mind then of which we have any expe- 
rience is the succession of these sensations or perceptions, and a 
permanent percipient entity or substance in which they inhere 
is a pure fiction. So mind or spirit, the ‘thinking thing’ itself, 
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vanished as matter had done, and nothing was left either to 
know or to-be known! Locke’s theory of knowing had ended 
in universal negation. 

The process by which Hume, ‘adopting the premises and 
method of Locke,’ to borrow Mr. Green’s words, ‘cleared them 
of all illogical adaptations to popular belief, and experimented 
with them on the body of professed knowledge,’ we need not 
attempt to exhibit ; our concern is only with the results. If we 
interrogate him about the chief objects of human belief, we shall 
obtain answers in which we shall have no reason to complain of 
ambiguity. And, first, as to our faculties; whether any reason- 
able reliance can be placed on them ; whether, in fact, they can 
enable us to knowanything? Hume tells us that, as we proceed 
with an enquiry into their trustworthiness and validity, every 
successive estimation we make of them must be less than the 
preceding, till absolute zero is reached: ‘all the rules of logic 
require a continual diminution, and at last a total extinction, of 
belief and evidence.’ But if we cannot trust our understanding, 
are we not justified at least in relying on our senses? Not at 
all! ‘It is impossible upon any system to defend either our 
understanding or senses. Well, but if the testimony of our 
senses is thrown overboard, what reason have we to believe in an 
external world? None whatever! ‘To attribute a distinct ex- 
istence to the things which we feel or see is entirely unreason- 
able. . . . Reason neither does, nor is it possible it ever should, 
upon any supposition, give us an assurance of the continued and 
distinct existence of body.’ What then becomes, we ask, of the 
whole series of phenomena which are the objects of the physical 
sciences? ‘They are merely mental impressions, we are assured. 
‘ Everything which appears to the mind is nothing but a percep- 
tion, . . . All impressions are internal and perishing sub- 
stances.’ But does not reason, we urge, discern chains of neces- 
sary connection, independent of the mind, between physical 
phenomena? By no means, is the reply ; ‘the efficacy or energy 
ofcauses belongs entirely to the soul . . . it lies in the deter- 
mination of the mind .... all our reasonings concerning 
causes and effects are derived from nothing but custom . . . the 
constant conjunction of objects determines their causation.’ At 
last, in this general evanescence of things in the logical crucible, 
we are anxious to know how we ourselves fare, and what becomes 
of the one little thing that is left to us, our individual person- 
ality? ‘What we call a mind,’ Hume answers, ‘is nothing but 
aheap or collection of different perceptions, . . . there is no 
proper simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in different, . * 
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the identity which we ascribe to it is only a fictitious one, and 
of a like kind with that which we ascribe to vegetable and 
animal bodies.’ No wonder that Hume, having thus despatched 
mind and matter, subject and object, self and the universe, 
should begin to fancy himself, as we have already quoted, ‘ in 
the most deplorable condition imaginable, environed with the 
deepest darkness, and utterly deprived of the use of every 
member and faculty’! 

Such was the result of the sensation-philosophy in the hands 
of its acutest exponent, and nothing remained but either to 
give up knowledge as impossible, or to seek for it some other 
basis. Hume practically adopted the latter alternative ; as we 
remarked at first, he did not take his philosophy seriously, and 
fell back on the natural instincts or convictions of mankind. 
‘’Tis happy,’ he says, ‘that nature breaks the force of all the 
sceptical arguments in time, and keeps them from having any 
considerable influence on the understanding.’ It is true that 
Hume never set himself to build up knowledge again on a basis 
better able to sustain it: such reconstruction was a labour not to 
his taste, perhaps not within his ability, for it required a higher 
conception of reason than he possessed. The moral, however, 
which he has bequeathed to us, is plain enough for those who 


study him intelligently and without ay “arrontagr Our modern 


scientific sceptics who, like Professor Huxley, claim Hume ‘as 
the protagonist of that more modern way of thinking which has 
been called agnosticism,’ seem to imagine that they are treading 
in his steps, and wielding his weapons, while they erect belief 
in the physical Cosmos on the ruins of belief in an intelligent 
Author of it. Never was a greater delusion! Hume has really 
shut us up to the choice—Both, or Neither. If we take his 
philosophy by itself, neither is possible; absolute scepticism 
is the inevitable result. If, on the other hand, recoiling from 
this, we, like him, admit what he calls nature, or propensity, as 
the origin and justification of human beliefs, we shall find, as 
he himself found, that Theism comes in with it. What Hume 
cuts the ground from under, is an atheistic theory of knowledge ; 
what he leaves no room for, is the modern bastard agnosticism, 
which accepts the physical order, and rejects God. 
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Ant. Il.—1. My Garden, its Plan and Culture. By Alfred Smee. 
Second Edition, 1872. 
2. Alpine Flowers for English Gardens. By W. Robinson. 
Third Edition, 1877. 
3. Gleanings from French Gardens. By W. Robinson. Second 
Edition, 1869. 
4, Flora Symbolica. By John Ingram. 1869. 
5. Handybook of the Flower Garden. By David Thomson. 
Third Edition, 1876. 
6. Flowers and Gardens. By Forbes Watson, 1872. 
7. A Year in a Lancashire Garden. By Henry A. Bright. 
Second Edition, 1879. 
8. Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine Flowers. By William Suth- 
erland. 1871. 
9. Horticulture. By F. W. Burbidge, 1877. 
10. The Famous Parks and Gardens of the World. Nelson and 
Sons, 1880. 
11. Plant Lore of Shakespere. By Rev. Henry Ellacombe, 1878. 


A® spring comes on, the fancy of any man who cares about a 

garden ‘lightly turns to thoughts’ of flowers and the 
gardens where they grow. Never, perhaps, was the art of garden- 
ing so popular, we wish we could say so intelligent, as at present. 
The stately homes of England, the villas that line the roads of 
suburban districts, the cottages clustering round a village green, 
often even a back yard or window-sill in the heart of some 
manufacturing town, all testify in their different ways to the 
desire of having an adornment of flowers. Indeed the desire, as 
Bacon long ago pointed out, in his famous and often quoted 
essay, is as old as man himself; or, if any one prefer to trace 
back the instinct, not to the Garden of Eden, but to the habits of 
a bird, he may be reminded of the Gardener Bower-bird (Ambly- 
ornis inornata) of New Guinea, who, making a bower for the 
pleasure of his mate, will decorate the front of it with flowers 
carefully stuck into the sod.* 

Nothing more strikingly shows the interest that is now taken 
in gardening, than the number of books that are published on the 
subject. Those which we place at the head of this article are 
only a very few, but, though of various merit, and written with 
various purpose, they have this in common—that they deal less 
with the craft of the gardener than with the flowers themselves. 





* This very curious bird was first described by Schlegel; and a full account 
of it by Dr, Beccari, with a coloured illustration of its bower and garden, will be 
found in Gould’s ‘ Birds of New Guinea.’ B 
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But besides these, and such as these, we have manuals of gar- 
dening, with their annual and monthly calendars of garden 
operations, their practical advice and technical knowledge. 
Then there are the almost countless catalogues of the nurserymen 
and seedsmen, which often add excellent, and sometimes coloured, 
engravings, and always supply much useful information. More- 
over, in addition to the gardening articles that appear in the 
‘Field’ and elsewhere, there are no less than six weekly news- 

apers, and five monthly periodicals, all devoted to gardening. 
Saale, from time to time, some publication comes out in parts, 
as a monograph on some particular species or group of plants, 
which, with its beautifully painted illustrations, will one day 
take its place among other magnificent folios in the botanical 
libraries of the world. 

So much has been written about the old English or Eliza- 
bethan garden, that we need hardly enter into great detail on 
the subject. Bacon has told us what his ideal garden was—the 
outside lawn, the enclosed garden, and the wilderness. Of course 
few gardens can ever have approached the perfection of which 
he dreams, but his general type was the type of the garden of 
his day. He does not approve of ‘the making of knots or 
figures with divers coloured earths,’ near the house; but in the 
garden proper, which is enclosed by hedges with green alleys 
running past them, he will allow of ‘variety of device.’ Each 
month is to have its own flowers, and he values flowers, as 
Milton seems to have done, more for fragrance than for colour. 
And the variety of flowers of the old garden was, even in com- 
paratively small places, far greater than we might at first 
suppose. Thomas Tusser, who was then a Suffolk farmer, 
published his ‘ Points of Husbandry’ in 1557, and he gives a 
long list of the plants he grew for the kitchen, for salads, for 
physic, and of flowers for ‘windows and pots.’ The new 
Shakspeare Society, too, has lately been reprinting Harrison’s 
‘ Description of England,’ first printed in 1577, and he, ina 
chapter on gardening, describes his own ‘little plot, void of all 
cost in keeping,’ as having, ‘ in the varietie of simples,’ ‘ verie 
neere three hundred of one sort and other contained therein, no 
one of them being common or usually to be had.’ 

Two of the most celebrated gardens of those days were 
Nonsuch and Cobham, Nonsuch seems to have had a number 
of statues, and a wonderful fountain with Diana and Actzon ; 
and its lilac-trees are particularly mentioned. Of Cobham, in 
Kent, then belonging to Lord Cobham, but now to Lord Darnley, 
Holinshed says, ‘No varietie of strange flowers and trees do 
want, which praise or price maie obtaine from the furthest 
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of Europe or from other strange countries, whereby it is not 
inferior to the Garden of Semiramis.’ A little later, Lord 
Fairfax’s garden was glorified by Andrew Marvell. It was built, 
as was supposed to be appropriate for a soldier’s garden, in the 
form of a fort with five bastions, and 
‘the flowers as on parade 

Under their colours stand displayed, 

Each regiment in order grows, 

That of the tulip, pink, and rose.’ 


Later on still (in 1685) Sir William Temple, in his celebrated 
essay, described the gardens in his day as not often exceeding 
six or eight acres, inclosed by walls, and ‘laid out in a manner 
wholly for advantage of fruits, flowers, and the product of 
kitchen gardens.’ He goes on to say that, 


‘in every garden four things are necessary to be provided for, flowers, 
fruit, shade, and water, and whoever lays out a garden without all 
these must not pretend to any perfection. It ought to lie to the 
best parts of the house, so as to be but like one of the rooms out of 
which you step into another. The part of your garden next your 
house (besides the walls that go round it) should be a parterre for 
flowers, and grass plots bordered with flowers: or if, according to the 
newest mode, it be cast all into grass plots and gravel walks, the 
dryness of these should be relieved with fountains, and the plainness 
of those with statues.’ 


He then quotes the garden at Moor Park, made by the 
Countess of Bedford, as ‘ the perfectest figure of a garden I ever 
saw. He says, ‘the length of the house, where the best rooms, or 
of most use or pleasure are, lies upon the breadth of the garden :’ 
the ‘great parlour’ opens upon a broad terrace walk, and then 
three flights of steps descend to a very large parterre, with its 
standard laurels, its fountains, and its statues. This garden 
must obviously have been a garden of an architectural rather 
than of a horticultural character, and was not at all the ordinary 
garden of the ordinary country house. But the garden, which 
we properly associate with those described by the poets of the 
16th and 17th centuries, was the garden ‘ inclosed by walls,’ 
within which were flower-beds and herb and kitchen gardens, 
divided by flowering shrubs, and green walks, and verdant 
alleys. It was in such a garden that Spenser’s butterfly met its 
untimely end, and such were 


‘The gardens of Adonis fraught 
With pleasures manifold.’ 


It was in the ‘pleached bower’ of such a garden, where the 
tipe honeysuckles obscured the sun, that Shakespeare’s Beatrice 
was 
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was to hide. Of such a garden Andrew Marvell was thinking, 
when he described the lilies and roses, on which Sylvio’s fawn 
was wont to feed. In these old gardens Cowley wrote his 
essays, and Herrick gathered the fancies of a poet, or the 
warnings of a moralist, with his early violets and fading 
daffodils. 

And so, with but few changes, these Elizabethan gardens 
grew on from year to year, till a certain modification occurred, 
when William III. introduced a taste for whatever was charac- 
teristic of Holland: statues were fewer, and hedges of box or 
yew, clipped into fantastic shapes, became all the fashion. These 
clipped hedges, indeed, were no new invention, as Sir Walter 
Scott appears to have thought, for Bacon had denounced them. 
He did ‘ not like images cut out in juniper or other garden stuff, 
they be for children.’ Earlier still, Leland, in his ‘Itinerary, 

.speaks of the Castle of Wrexhill, and says that outside ‘the 
mote’ were orchards, and ‘in the orchards were mountes opere 
topiario.’ 

But the most famous specimen of Topiarian work in England 
is probably that at Levens Hall in Westmoreland. It was the 
work of Beaumont, a well-known gardener of his day, and dates 
from 1701, the last year of William III.’s reign. Colonel 
Graham was at that time owner of Levens, and some curious 
letters from his steward still exist, describing the laying out of 
the grounds and the planting of the yews, of which one group 
was clipped into the shape of Queen Elizabeth with her maids 
of honour. 

Long rows of trees, moreover, were now formed on the several 
sides of great houses, and at Cobham (the varied fortune of whose 
garden is singularly instructive) a semicircle of trees was planted 
near the west front, from which radiated five avenues. But the 
Dutch fashions and the Topiarian work and the long avenues 
were to be of no great duration. It is more than probable that 
political feeling, as well as mere fashion, may have had some- 
thing to do with the change in many cases ; but, however this may 
be, those who set themselves up as men of taste began to find 
fault with the existing style. Pope was among the first to dis- 
cover that there was a monotony when grove nodded to grove, 
and each alley had its brother, and he insisted that nature must 
‘never be forgot,’ and that one must ‘consult the genius of the 
place in all.’ So he set to work to consult the genius of his own 
villa at Twickenham, and this genius certainly prevented any- 
thing monotonous. He had flower-beds, and slopes, and mounds, 
and vistas, and a cypress-grove, and a shell-temple and an 
orangery, and a bowling-green, and, above all, a wonderful 
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grotto, ‘finished with shells, and interspersed with pieces of 
looking-glass in angular forms.’ 

And it was about this time that Batty Langley, also of Twick- 
enham, wrote his ‘ New Principles of Gardening, or the Laying- 
out and Planting Parterres, so Wildernesses, Labyrinths, 
Avenues, Parks, &c., after a more Grand and Rural manner 
than has been done before.’ This ‘Grand and Rural manner’ 
expresses pretty clearly the confusion we find all through his 
book. He must have known Pope’s villa, and probably the poet 
himself, and it is evident that he too intended to consult nature 
and the ‘genius’ of a place. He says there is not ‘ anything 
more shocking than a stiff regular garden, where, after we have 
seen one quarter thereof, the very same is repeated in all the 
remaining parts, so that we are tired, instead of being further 
entertained with something new, as expected.’ He thinks ‘our 
gardens much the worst of any in the world, some few excepted,’ 
and is severe on the late Mr. London and Mr. Wise for having 
laid out gardens for the nobility ‘in a regular, stiff, and stuft-up 
manner, with crowded evergreens and. ‘trifling flower-knots.” 
But the compliments which he pays to nature are, after all, not 
much more than lip-homage. His principles seem very right, 
but his designs, of which we have very many, show that the 
‘Grand’ had quite got the better of the ‘Rural.’ Even the 
design of ‘a rural garden after the new manner’ consists of ‘a 
fine large plain parterre, environed with an easy agreeable 
slope,’ and ‘adorned with Apollo, Minerva, and Pallas (sic), 
the Seven Liberal Arts, Mercury, and Pytho;’ then there is 
an octagon basin, with Neptune, and avenues and canals and 
more statues, and ‘we can never know when we have seen the 
whole.’ 

And now the period of the so-called ‘landscape gardeners’ 
began, though in reality their business was rather with the 
grounds than with the garden proper. 

Of these Kent was the first of eminence. Their idea was to 
destroy all the old-fashioned formalities, at the sacrifice of a 
certain stateliness which the style possessed, and to bring the 
scenery of an English park up to the house itself. But they 
were constantly haunted and harassed by the word ‘ picturesque.’ 
Was Nature more picturesque when closely followed or carefully 
improved? Was it the duty of the landscape gardener to arrange 
his clumps and belts of trees in the way in which they would 
look best in a picture? This was evidently Kent’s idea, and 
Daines Barrington, speaking of him, says it was reserved for 
him ‘to realize these beautiful descriptions [in the ‘ Faery 
Queen”), for which he was peculiarly adapted by being a 
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painter, as the true test of perfection in a modern garden is that 
a landscape painter would choose it as a composition.’ Kent’s 
great work seems to have been the carrying out of the alterations 
at Stowe, on which Bridgeman had been originally employed, 
and much of the beauty of those famous grounds—which, how- 
ever, were at least as artificial as natural—was owing to his 
taste. The two peciliarities now generally associated with his 
name are the planting of dead trees to look picturesque, and the 
constant use of Ha-has (or sunk-fences), which he is often said 
to have originated, though, as matter of fact, Batty Langley also 
(and we think previously) advocates their adoption.* ‘ Capa- 
bility’ Brown was perhaps the next most noted landscape 
gardener. His idea was always to improve nature, and he was 
particularly strong in artificial lakes and canals, with rather 
formal clumps of trees. He had many disciples, and it seemed 
as if half the fine places in England were to be reformed on the 
new principles. 

But two formidable critics came into the field, Knight and 
Price. Their plan was to leave Nature as much as possible to 
herself, to let the stream wind about as a stream should, instead 
of being dammed into a canal, and to allow trees to grow as 
they liked. Price’s famous ‘ Essay on the Picturesque’ is still 
full of interest, and shows good sense in the exceptions he 
allows to his general rule, as, for instance, where he admits 
‘architectural ornaments’ in the garden round the house. He 
speaks, too, with regret of having once destroyed a beautiful 
old garden, ‘ sacrificed to undulations of ground only.’ But he 
certainly seems to carry his general rule to very considerable 
length. He thinks that ‘many of the circumstances that give 
variety and spirit to a wild place might successfully be imitated 
in a dressed place ; and although he cannot advocate modelling 
a carriage-drive after a cart-rut, or having water-docks or thistles 
before one’s door, he still thinks the cart-rut and the thistles 
might furnish useful hints. In another chapter he discusses ‘ the 
connection between picturesqueness and deformity,’ and explains 
how large heaps of stones or mould may at first be considered as 
deformities, and afterwards appear picturesque. It is impossible 
not to be reminded of Mrs. Rafferty’s description of her garden 
in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Absentee ’:—‘“ Yes,” she said, “ she 
hated everything straight; it was so formal and wnpicturesque. 
Uniformity and conformity,” she observed, “ had their day, but 





* Horace Walpole says that Bridgeman invented the sunk fence, ‘and the 
common people called them * Ha! ha’s!” to express their surprise at finding 
« sudden and unperceived check to their walks” He adds that Kent ‘leaped the 
tence, and saw that all Nature was a garden.’ 
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now, thank the stars of the present day, irregularity and de- 
formity bear the bell and have the majority.”’ 

Another novelist, Miss Austen, in her ‘Mansfield Park,’ 
preserves the name of Repton, who was the last of the noted 
landscape gardeners of the last century: —‘ Repton, or anybody 
of that sort,’ says a certain Mr. Rushworth, ‘would certainly 
have the avenue at Sotherton down; the avenue that leads from 
the west front to the top of the hill, you know.’ And this is 
just what Repton would have done. He was for ever cutting 
down avenues, and out of the five beautiful lime avenues at 
Cobham, which must have given such a stately appearance to 
the place, no less than four fell victims to his axe. The idea 
was of course that avenues prevented the grounds from being 
picturesque and natural, and Mason, in his ‘ English Garden,’ 
urges ‘the cruel task, yet needful,’ of breaking ‘th’ obdurate 
line’ of trees, though , 


‘ A chosen few,—and yet, alas! but few 
Of these, the old protectors of the plain 
May yet be spared.’ . 


The next marked development in gardening refers more parti- 
cularly to the flower-garden itself. It was between the years 
1835 and 1840 that the mode which we call ‘ bedding-out’ 
began to come into general fashion. John Caie, who was 
gardener to. the Duke of Bedford, and afterwards at Inverary 
Castle, is often said to have originated the system; but Mr. 
Frost, writing from Dropmore to the editor of the ‘Gardener's 
Chronicle,’ says :— 


‘I helped to fill the beds here in the spring of 1823, long before 
Mr. Caie had charge of the Campden Hill gardens. It was Lady 
Grenville who began the bedding system in the first place, but she 
quite abhorred both ribbon and carpet bedding. The dowager 
Duchess of Bedford used to visit the grounds here, and much admired 
the garden, and when she went. to Campden Hill to live she sent 
Mr, Caie here to see the place, and very probably to take notes of 
what he saw.’ 


It would thus appear that to Lady Grenville in her Dropmore 
Gardens the credit of being the first to bed-out may fairly 
belong. But some fifteen years passed before the system was 
generally adopted. It then grew rapidly in favour, and before 
long it was clear that the whole character of the English garden 
would be changed. One of the first plants to be bedded-out 
extensively was the ‘Tom Thumb’ pelargonium, or geranium, 
as it was then more commonly called; it was a dwarf scarlet, 
and was considered to be of great beauty till the better varieties 
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were introduced. Then followed verbenas, calceolarias, and other 
flowers, which could be kept as cuttings through the winter, and 
then be planted out when summer weather made it safe to do 
so. And there were many advantages in bedding-out. In 
large public gardens, where a glow of colour only was wanted, 
where no one stopped to look at any particular plant, and 
where a certain uniformity of growth was essential, it answered 
extremely well. In gardens which are, as it were, the approaches 
of great houses, and which seem laid out rather by the architect 
than the gardener, the bedding-out system was both convenient 
in itself and striking in its effects. Nothing for instance, in its 
way, can be more beautiful than to look down from the long 
gallery at Crewe Hall upon the formal garden with its curves 
of variegated gravel and its thick box edging, its broad terraced 
walks and flights of steps, guarded by quaintly carved balus- 
trades and strange heraldic monsters. But it hardly strikes one 
as a garden; it is rather an appendage to the house itself, adding 
to its stateliness, and recalling, by its prevailing colours of buff 
and blue, the old traditions of the family. 

But what is all very well for public parks and very important 
mansions is out of place in smaller country houses, and becomes 
absurd in small villa gardens. However, the fashion had seized 
hold of gardeners and masters both, and every one must have 
what was called an Italian garden. But to make their Italian 
garden, they must do one of two things. They must either root 
up the old herbaceous plants, which year after year had blos- 
somed and scented the air in the old walled garden ; or they must 
take a piece of their lawn, and, cutting it up into segments, then 
plant out their nurslings of the greenhouse. It so chanced, more- 
over, that a few years after the new fashion came in, the duty or 
glass was taken off, and greenhouses, which had once been a 
luxury, now became a supposed necessary of life. Hence 
bedding-out, instead of being an expensive form of gardening, 
became a singularly easy and not a very costly method of having 
a certain show of bright and effective colouring. But this 
colouring was all. In the old walled garden, instead of the 
plants which so long had had their home there, each of which 
knew its season, and claimed welcome as an old friend, there 
were bare beds till June, and then, when the summer was hottest, 
a glare of the hottest brightest colours. But the walled garden 
was better than the newly-cut circles onthe lawn. In the garden 
there would at least be the shade of one of the garden walls. In 
the outside Italian garden, where, with the smooth old turf, trees 
had been cut away, there would be no shade whatever. Nobody 
would really care to walk there, and probably no one would -) 
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allowed to gather flowers, for fear of spoiling the symmetry of 
the beds. Nor can any one feel the slightest interest about the 
hundred little pelargoniums in one bed, or the fifty calceolarias 
in the next. Each plant is exactly like its neighbour. All indi- 
viduality has gone, and it is impossible to forget that some four 
months is the limit of their short lives, and that the next year 
a new ‘crop’ of pelargoniums and calceolarias, equally without 
interest or character, will appear in their place. Then too the 
bedded-out plants are plants with no associations as regards 
the past. No poet ever sang their beauty, and no legend tells 
the origin of their birth. Again, they are almost entirely 
destitute of scent, and to our forefathers at least the scent of 
flowers was their chief attraction. Often too it is questionable 
whether a number of small beds cut out of the green turf really 
looks well ; in nine cases out of ten it has a make-shift appear- 
ance ; flowers were wanted, and the lawn has been sacrificed. 

‘ Nothing,’ says Bacon, ‘is more pleasant to the eye than 
green grass nicely shorn, —a sentiment which Mason, in that 
somewhat tiresome poem of his from which we have already 
quoted, has sense enough to approve— 


‘ For green is to the eye, what to the ear 
Is harmony, or to the smell the rose.’ 


But green lawns all over England were being destroyed. The 
flower-borders, where there had been no walled garden, had 
hitherto generally followed the line of the shrubberies and 
plantations, and the windings of garden walks; but these and 
the flowers that grew there were now neglected. 

Still worse was the effect on the smaller villa-gardens. They 
had had their flowers on the sunny side of the garden wall, their 
pleasant bit of lawn with specimen trees, their fence of scented 
shrubs. The trees were destroyed, the lawn was cut up; and all 
for the sake of red and yellow patches during four summer 
months. Even the cottagers in many places seem to have 
forgotten the old English flowers, such as grew in Perdita’s 
garden, the ‘hot lavender,’ the marygold, and crown-imperial, 
and the lily, and have taken to slips of pelargonium and the like. 

Nor even yet had the abuse of the bedding-out system done 
its worst. There were still, as we have said, in many gardens, 
strips of border which, not being in the form of rounded beds 
were allowed, half under protest as it were, to harbour some of 
the old flowers. Unfortunately for them ribbon-borders were 
invented, and the last sanctuary of herbaceous plants was often 
ruthlessly destroyed. Pelargoniums again, and calceolarias 
with lobelias in front, and dark-leaved perillas in the back- 
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ground, made up the new ribbon border. It was no doubt 
effective enough in its way, but we have now seen it almost 
everywhere, and for the last fifteen years at least. . Of course 
there are happy variations of it in great places, and where the 
gardener is a man of taste and ability, but it sometimes appears 
to us that such gardeners must be very rare exceptions. Such 
a ribbon border as we have described, and extremely badly 
grown moreover, is, or was a year or two ago, supposed to be 
the appropriate adornment of Shakespeare’s garden at New 
Place in Stratford. 

A further modification in the round beds has been introduced 
still more recently. It is the bedding out of zonal pelargoniums, 
of echeverias, and of other plants, whose beauty lies in the foliage 
rather than the blossom. No doubt they give softer tints to the 
general effect, but they are a poor substitute for the varied 
beauty of an old garden. It may be difficult to find interest in 
the ordinary ‘ bedding-out stuff, but they are poetry itself com- 
pared to plants, which chiefly remind one of the last days of the 
garden of ‘ The 5 ct “lp Plant,’ when, instead of all odorous 


flowers, there were only growths, 


‘ Whose coarse leaves were splashed with many a speck 
Like the water-snake’s belly and the toad’s back.’ 


And this latest fancy is itself falling into the further degrada- 
tion of carpet-bedding. That a carpet should imitate a flower- 
bed is one thing; years ago in ‘Casa Guidi windows, Mrs. 
Browning wrote of some carpets, where 


* Your foot 
Dips deep in velvet roses.’ 


This may be well enough ; but who wants flower-beds to look 
like carpets? They may strike you at first as being ingenious, 
and even pretty, but the feeling is at once followed by a sense 
of their essential debasement as regards gardening. No flower 
is permitted, and the glorification of stonecrops and house- 
leeks is the chief result. But indeed the geometrical figures 
of the carpet bedding are not the worst. The gardeners are 
now trying their skill in designs on their carpet-beds, and 
names, mottoes, coats of arms, and other frivolities, are be- 
coming common. The most stupid follies of the Topiarian age 
were graceful and sensible compared to this. It is less childish 
to trim a yew-tree into a peacock than to arrange your sedums 
and_alternantheras to look like animals on a badly-woven carpet. 
Nor has the absurdity even the merit of being original. It is 
really an old French invention, and about the time of Henry IV. 
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the gardens at Fontainebleau and Chantilly were known for 
their quaint devices in flowers, their ships, armorial bearings, 
and cyphers interlaced. The whole matter has been well summed 
up by Sir Joseph Hooker, who writes :— 

‘It is indeed astonishing that the asters, helianthus, rudbeckias, 
silphiums, and numberless other fine North American plants, all so 
easily grown and so handsome, should be entirely neglected in Eng- 
lish gardens, and this in favour of carpets, hearthrugs, and ribbons, 
forming patterns of violent colours, which, though admired for being 
the fashion on the lawn and borders of our gardens and grounds, 
would not be tolerated on the floor of a drawing-room or boudoir.’ 


Well, as we can do nothing worse in this direction, we may 
at last hope for a reaction, in which a new school, with some 
regard to nature, but without the extravagance of the old ‘ pic- 
turesque’ gardeners, may bring us back to good taste and 
common sense. 

It is of course absolutely impossible to form even an esti- 
mate of the number of bedding-out plants used in our gardens 
during a single season, to be discarded when the season ends. 
It must be something enormous. Oné single florist in the neigh- 
bourhood of London sends to market annually more than 
80,000 plants of one description of pelargonium alone. It is 
calculated that the bedding-out of a single good-sized garden 
will take at least 100,000 plants to make it effective. 

But now, Jeaving the question of summer bedding-out, we are 
glad to note signs of real advance in other directions. It is 
something that within the last ten or fifteen years our gardeners 
should have discovered that bare earth all spring is not par- 
ticularly beautiful, and should have taken to what is called 
spring-gardening. All flowers are welcome in spring, and even 
masses of double daisies are acceptable. But indeed in all the 
most elaborate bedding-out ef summer, there is nothing that 
can give greater pleasure for colouring than a blue lake of 
Myosotis dissitiflora, or of autumn-sown Nemophila insignis. 
Then again, owing to our more rapid and easy intercourse with 
Holland and Belgium, tulips and hyacinths, which however 
were always in favour, are more used than they were some years 
ago. The quantities sent over by the gardeners of the Low 
Countries must be very great. Not only do the choicer bulbs 
go to our own nurserymen, but they are now sent direct to many 
private gardens; while large auction-sales in London, Liverpool, 
and elsewhere, clear off the inferior roots or those exported hy 
the less well-known growers. Mr. Burbidge tells us that the 
value of the flower-roots sent from Holland a year or two “go 
was nearly 60,000/., and one English grower imports annually 
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160,000 tulip bulbs. A certain proportien of these will be 
required for forcing purposes for the house and the conservatory, 
but many more will be used in the open garden. A bed of well- 
grown tulips is certainly a very beautiful object, and there are 
some at least who believe in the rich fragrance of the tulip, which 
a living poet says ‘might be the very perfume of the sun.’ 

Besides the spring garden, there is in some places the semi- 
tropical garden, and in others the Alpine garden. No one has 
done more than has Mr. W. Robinson to call up an interest in 
the broad-foliaged plants which are the chief ornament in the 
gardens of Paris, and in the delicate tufts of flowers which nestle 
in the crevices of our rockeries. But there is much still to be 
done. It is, after all, only occasionally that either semi-tropical 
or Alpine gardening is to be seen in any perfection. For the 
former, Battersea and Victoria Parks are extremely good, and 
for the latter the Messrs. Backhouse’s nursery, near York, has 
a deserved reputation. Many very handsome semi-tropical 
plants are all but hardy, and require at most only a protection 
during the winter months. The canna was known to Gerarde 
and to Cowley, and needs no more care than a dahlia. The 
Pampas grass and Arundo conspicua are perfectly hardy. The 
Arundinaria falcata is rather more tender, but unless it flowers, 
when, like the American aloe, it will die, it will generally 
spring up from the root, even when its long canes themselves 
are cut by the frost. The aralia, ricinus, and others, are no 
doubt safer for being housed during the winter, and then 
plunged, either as centres for flower-beds, or as separate shrubs 
in the outside garden. Nothing gives greater character to any 
garden than the occasional introduction of plants like these. 
They are now indeed all the more needed since the old plan of 
having orangeries has so nearly disappeared. And yet how 
well worth the trouble—the very little trouble—that it cost, the 
orangery always was. Nothing could be more stately than a 
broad walk, along the sides of which were ranged the orange- 
trees, each in its huge tub, and each fruit-bearing and flowering 
together. And with the orange-trees would be the white- 
blossoming myrtles and the Clethra arborea, with its scented 
sprays, like lily-of-the-valley. 

As regards the Alpine garden, the first thing to be remem- 
bered is, that the rockwork on which it is to be formed should 
look as natural as possible. Nothing can be more hideous 
than the usual varieties of suburban rockeries, where the inten- 
tion seems to be to make everything as unnatural and distorted 
as can well be imagined. How well one knows the jagged frag- 
ments of red sandstone standing on end, or the blocks of various 
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formations heaped up together, with bits of green glass, coarse 
coral, and big shells stuck in at different corners, and with 
cement between to keepall in place. The rocks used should, if 
possible, be the rocks of the country ; they should appear to crop 
up from the soil; and they should be so laid that plants should 
really be able to grow in their fissures and interstices. Scarcely 
less important is the choice of a site, for if the rock-garden is 
placed under the drip of trees it is hopeless to expect that any of 
the more delicate and beautiful Alpine plants can thrive. Most 
ferns, on the other hand, will of course do better in moist, shady 
places; so that it is impossible successfully to combine the 
Alpine garden and the fernery, as is very often attempted. Let 
the Alpine plants have sun and light, and give the ferns the cool 
shade in which they are most at home. Aquilegias and a few 
other woodland flowers may be planted in among the osmunda, 
the hart’s-tongue, and other hardy ferns; and rare mosses and 
lichens may be taught to cling to the darker clefts and hollows 
of the rock, as in one rockery which we know, where the 
‘shining moss’ (Schistostega pennata) catches and refracts the 
sunlight with a metallic lustre, like that'of the humming-bird’s 
breast. 

Bacon speaks of a ‘ heath or desart’ as a part of the garden, 
and says it is ‘to be framed as much as may be to a natural 
wildness.’ There are to be no trees there, but thickets of honey- 
suckle and other trailing plants, and heaps like molehills, set 
with pinks or periwinkles, or violets, or various ‘sweet and 
sightly ’ flowers, and on some of the heaps little bushes of juniper 
or rosemary, or other low-growing shrubs, are to be planted. 
Such a garden would hardly seem to be one of ‘natural wild- 
ness ;” but Bacon’s theory that there should be a ‘ wild garden’ 
is, with certain modifications, carried out in various places. 
But to cultivate a wild garden almost involves a paradox. The 
plants should grow of their own accord, and as their vagrant 
fancy takes them. ‘The prettiest of all wild gardens is when 
the blue-bells are so thick that they seem a reflection of the sky, 
or the celandine lies in sunny patches on a bank, or the prim- 
rose and violet come up here and there at the foot of old forest 
trees, Sometimes, too, less common flowers, which have been 
planted years ago, and have spread as it has pleased them, give 
an effect of even greater beauty. We remember one large shrub- 
bery all blue with hepaticas, and another golden with the winter 
aconite. Other plants, such as the anchusa or the Petasites fra- 
grans, may be trusted to take care of themselves, and are well 
worth some half-wild corner in the ‘pleasaunce.’ On the other 
hand, it is not well to attempt to grow native plants when the 
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conditions of their new life would be unfavourable. It is almost 
sad to.see some bee-orchis, or grass of Parnassus, or mountain 
auricula, or other rare British plant, transplanted into a shrub- 
bery border. It is far better to leave these ‘ wildings of nature, 
as Campbell calls them, in their native haunts, and to experi- 
ence for oneself a new pleasure in finding them growing wild and 
vigorous on down, or bog, or hilly slope. Occasionally a garden 
flower which has sprung up from some stray seed will adda 
certain unexpected charm to a walk or grass plot. Such flowers 
are in a sense weeds no doubt, but ‘ weeds of glorious feature, 
and there are few who, like Lady Byron—and the story is 
characteristic—would at once order the gardener to uproot them. 
One beautiful form of semi-wild garden is where, on some piece 
of rich peat soil, rhododendrons have been thickly planted. 
There is a fine example of this at Knowsley, where thousands of 

large shrubs are growing in the greatest luxuriance, and where, 
as the slight irregularity of the ground permits, you pass between 
banks and slopes and hollows quite purple with the clustered 
blossoms. 

It is of course impossible to lay down any code of rules which 
would be equally applicable to every garden. As we have 
already said, there will always be a certain amount of bedding- 
out necessary, especially for the architectural gardens that sur- 
round a stately house ; but we may hope that in all bedding-out 
more attention will be given than at present to the proper har- 
mony of colours. It really would sometimes appear that half 
our English gardeners must be colour-blind. The gaudiest and 
most glaring contrasts pain instead of gratifying the eye, with’ 
their crude patches of pink and red and blue and yellow. In 
France the bedded-out borders have more generally a variety of 
plants mixed on the same bed, and this certainly tends to soften 
the general effect. 

But both in the outside lawns and shrubberies, and in the 
walled inner garden, there is much room for improvement. A 
great principle in laying out the lawns is the old principle of 
Batty Langley’s(a principle which he himself parodied rather 
than illustrated) of so arranging your grounds that everything 
cannot be seen at once, and that each turn of the walks excites 
some fresh interest. The curved lines of a shrubbery, now 
approaching and now receding, the grass running up into little 
bays and recesses among deodaras and groups of rhododendrons, 
specimen trees occasionally breaking a. formal line, but never 
dotted about at regular intervals,—these are the features that 
lend attraction to a lawn. We would allow of no flower-bed 
whatever except the shrubbery border, though an occasional 
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clump of tritomas, of cannas, or of Pampas-grass, may take the 
place of flowering shrubs, and start up from corners of the grass. 
Their height and general aspect enables them to form ‘part of 
the picture. But—we cannot repeat it too often—the expanse 
of the lawn should be rarely broken except by shrubberies ; and 
that the lawn itself should be carefully kept and free from weeds 
is of course essential. 

One of the most beautiful gardens we ever knew depended 
almost entirely on the arrangement of its lawns and shrubberies. 
It had certainly been most carefully and adroitly planned, and 
it had every advantage in the soft climate of the west of 
England. The various lawns were divided by thick shrubberies, 
so that you wandered on from one to the other, and always came 
on something new. In front: of these shrubberies was a large 
margin of flower border, always gay with the most effective 
plants and annuals. At one corner of the lawn a standard 
Magnolia grandiflora of great size held up its chaliced blossoms ; 
at another a tulip-tree was laden with hundreds of yellow 
flowers. Here a magnificent Salisburia mocked the foliage of the 
maiden-hair; and here an old cedar swept the grass with its 
huge pendent branches. But the main breadth of each lawn 
was never destroyed, and past them you might see the reaches of 
a river, now in one aspect, and now in another. Each view was 
different, and each was a fresh enjoyment and surprise. 

A few years ago, and we revisited the place; the * improver’ 
had been at work, and had been good enough to open up the 
view. Shrubberies had disappeared, and lawns had been thrown 
together. The pretty peeps among the trees were gone, the 
long vistas had become open spaces, and you saw at a glance all 
that there was to be seen. Of course the herbaceous borders, 
which once contained’ numberless rare and interesting plants, had 
disappeared, and the lawn in front of the house was cut up into 
little beds of red pelargoniums, yellow calceolarias, and the rest. 

But we have now to speak of the shrubbery. It will depend 
on its situation whether or not it is backed by forest trees, but 
in any case it will have a certain number of evergreens in front. 
To plant evergreens alone is generally a mistake. Horace 
Walpole says that he was ‘not fond of total plantations of ever- 
greens, and he was certainly right. Shrubberies composed 
entirely of holly, yew, and pinus must inevitably have a solid 
heavy appearance, and their use in winter barely compensates 
for their melancholy monotony during the summer months. They 
should, wherever it is possible, have deciduous flowering shrubs 
planted in among them. Nothing can be prettier than to ‘see 
the dark shades of the evergreens lighted up by the fresh tender 
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green of lilac or laburnum, while, later in the season, the back- 
ground of evergreen will in its turn give effect to the purple plumes 
and golden tresses. But there is great art in the laying out of 
shrubberies and the arrangement of the shrubs. There is the time 
of flowering to be considered, and no less the various colours of 
the blossoms, while (very occasionally it is true) the tints of the 
leaves, as they first expand, or are touched by the chills of 
autumn, and even the prevailing tone of bark and branches, are 
studied, so that there may be always some happy effect of colour- 
ing. But for the most part all this is neglected. There are very 
few gardeners who pay the attention they should to the shrubbery, 
and still fewer owners of gardens who care to interfere in the 
matter. A pinetum has of late years become something of a 
fashion, and is therefore often a subject of interest, but the 
shrubbery and the shrubbery border are scarcely regarded. Lilacs 
and laburnums, scarlet thorns, and rhododendrons are very 
beautiful ; but to confine our flowering shrubs to these implies 
either want of knowledge or want of taste. There are numbers 
besides, perfectly hardy, or only requiring some slight protection 
in the winter, which are comparatively but little known. Even 
many old favourites have been allowed to become unfamiliar. 
The white and yellow broom, the Ghent azaleas (excepting per- 
haps the yellow one), the barberry with its bunches of golden 
blossom and coral fruit, the buddleia with its glaucous leaves 
and honied balls like tiny oranges, the Gueldres rose covered 
with its large white tufts of snow, the scarlet ribes with its brisk 
scent of black currant, are not to be seen as often as they once 
were. The Judas-tree (Cercis), whose little clusters of pink 
pea-blossom come out so early in the year, and the bladder- 
senna, whose curious paper-like bags of seed, hanging late on in 
autumn, burst as you press them with a sharp report, are still 
more rarely to be found. Of later introductions the Weigelia 
alone seems to hold its own, but the Desfontainea spinosa, look- 
ing like a holly, but throwing out scarlet and yellow tubes of 
blossom, or the diplopappus, with its leaves like a variegated 
thyme, and its flowers like a minute aster, are hardly ever seen. 
But there are many more as good as these, though we can only 
mention these few. 

For covering a house the large magnolia is perhaps more beauti- 
ful than anything. The perfume of its white flowers, though too 
strong for the house, fills the air for yards round, and comes in 
stray whiffs through the open window. This magnolia will 
flourish abundantly in most places, and if it does not, it is 
probably owing to its roots requiring to be cabined, cribbed, 
and confined. Other good ‘vaio for the outside of the house 
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are the ceanothus, the escallonia, and the cydonia or Pyrus 
japonica, and these two last are well worth growing as in- 
dependent shrubs. The Pyrus japonica, moreover, when trained 
as a hedge, and breaking out all along its twisted stems into 
knots of cherry-coloured blossom, is extremely beautiful. 

And in the more favoured nooks of England greenhouse 
shrubs, such as camellias and cytisus, may be seen to flourish 
and flower abundantly in the open air. There is a striking 
example of this as far north as the Anglesea side of the Menat 
Straits. Thirty years ago Sir John Hay Williams determined 
to build a house and form a garden on a steep field sloping 
down to the water’s edge. The excessive steepness of the ground 
made it necessary to construct a number of supporting walls 
to form terraces ; and the entire plan was carried out by the owner 
without any professional assistance. Huge fuchsias, myrtles, 
the Fabiana imbricata, and other beautiful flowering shrubs 
grow up against the house, and, sheltered by a terrace-wall, are 
magnificent camellias and cytisus. We once saw this garden 
of Rhianva under rather remarkable circumstances. It was the 
Sunday (March 24, 1878) when the ill-fated ‘ Eurydice’ went 
down. The snow-storm came on, and the snow flakes fell heavily 
on the red and white camellias, which were then in great per- 
fection. An hour later, and the sun was again shining, the 
snow was melting away, and the blossoms appeared from beneath 
it as fresh as if nothing had occurred. 

In front of the shrubbery border should be placed strong- 
growing hardy plants, which, once planted, will give no further 
trouble. The monkshood, with its quaint indigo blossoms, the 
large evening primrose, whose yellow stars come out each night 
all through the summer, the foxglove, which will sometimes 
grow eight feet high and bear from two to three hundred flowers 
upon a single stem, herbaceous phloxes of every variety of red 
and purple hue, pzonies and irises, and for late autumn the old 
Michaelmas daisy, are among the most suitable plants for this 
purpose. 

Passing into the walled garden, we shall probably find the 
northern side taken up with vineries and plant-houses, with 
which, however, we have nothing to do, except in so far as 
they supply us with any tender or half-hardy plants for our 
garden-beds. In front of these houses will be great borders of 
stocks and mignonette, scenting the air—the mignonette 
sweetest when the sun is strongest, and the stocks as evening 
falls. Broad walks and thick hedges of yew, or privet, or the 
tree-box divide the flower from the kitchen-garden: and where 
the walks intersect, there may be an old-fashioned pond with 
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aquatic plants or a fountain ;—and here let us say that the rarer 
aquatic plants might be much more grown than they are at 
present, and of all none is more charming than the Aponogeton 
distachyon, with its little scent-laden boats of blossom. Every 
available garden-wall will be covered with fruit-trees, beautiful 
with the pink flowers of peach and nectarine, or the white 
bloom of pear and cherry. Near the vineries will probably be 
the flower-garden, divided into small beds by narrow gravel- 
walks, and with long strips of garden stretching down along the 
side of the vegetables or gooseberry bushes, so that even here 
there will be something of fragrance and of beauty, Even the 
kitchen-garden itself may be so arranged as to keep the more 
homely kail-yard out of sight. The graceful plumes of aspa- 
ragus, the broad grey leaves of the globe artichoke, the trailing 
luxuriance of the gourd, and above all the festoons of scarlet 
runners (especially when trained along strings fastened to a 
centre pole so as to form cones or tents) are anything but un- 
sightly ; then a corner should be found for a small herb-garden, 
with little patches of sage and marjoram, and thyme and mint 
and fennel. There should be rosemary, too, and tansy for Easter 
Sunday, and borage to supply a blue flowering sprig for claret- 
cup. 

When we come to the flower-beds themselves, we have an 
almost infinite variety of flowers from which to choose for 
their adornment. In old days, when the tulips were over, there 
were beds of anemones and ranunculus—and a bed of ranunculus 
when the sun shines full upon the scarlet petals is a glorious 
sight. Then came annuals and herbaceous plants. Now, as 
each year brings something new, and the old plants, if out 
of fashion, can yet generally be procured, our difficulty is the 
difficulty of selection. 

We have already quoted Harrison’s description of his 
Elizabethan garden, but it is of course in the old English 
herbals that we find the fullest account of what was grown, 
whether for beauty or for use. The most famous of these are 
‘the Grete Herbal,’ by Peter Treveris, published in 1516, and 
Turner’s ‘ Herbal,’ with the date of 1568 ; but better known than 
either are Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal,’ of which the first edition appeared 
in 1597, and Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisus Terrestris,’ published in 
1629, and dedicated to Henrietta Maria. An early chapter in 
Parkinson is taken up with the various edgings for ‘knots 
and trayles,’ and he says, ‘the one are living herbes, and the 
other are dead materials, as leade, boords, bones, tyles, &c.’ 
Among ‘living herbes’ he mentions thrift as having been 
‘most anciently received,’ lavender cotton, and slips of juniper 
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or yew; but on the whole he recommends ‘French or Dutch 
boxe.’ His flowers he divides into English and ‘ out-landish’ 
flowers, and his list is extensive enough for a good garden of 
to-day. ‘Of daffodils,’ he writes, ‘there are almost a hundred 
sorts ;? and his list of ‘tulipas,’ as he calls them, extends over 
several pages, and is at least as full as a modern nurseryman’s 
catalogue. 

Two hundred and fifty years have passed since this was 
written, and innumerable new varieties and species have since 
been introduced. To name no others, we have the annuals of 
California and the flowering shrubs of Japan, the heliotrope 
of Peru, the fuchsia of Chili, and the dahlia of Mexico. But 
the illustrated pages of Curtis, of Sweet, and of Loudon, will 
help us in our choice of flowers, whether annuals or herbaceous 
plants. It is impossible for us to do more than recal the names 
of some of the oldest favourites: and first among the flowers 
of the year is the Christmas rose. ‘I saw,’ quaintly says old 
Sir Thomas Browne’s son, writing in 1664, ‘I saw black hellebore 
in flower which is white; and certainly clusters of the large 
Christmas rose, especially when the slight protection of a bell- 
glass has been given to them, are hardly less beautiful than the 
Eucharis itself. Then come the snowdrops, which should be 
planted not only on the border, but on some bit of grass, where 
they may remain undisturbed till the leaves have died away. 
There is a delightful passage in Forbes Watson’s ‘ Flowers and 
Gardens’ (and Ruskin himself has hardly entered into the 
secret life of plants more sympathetically), in which, speaking 
of the first snowdrop of the year, he says :— 


‘In this solitary coming forth, which is far more beautiful when 
we chance to see it thus amidst the melting snow rather than on the 
dark bare earth, the kind little flower, however it may gladden us, 
seems itself to wear an aspect almost of sorrow. Yet wait another da 
or two till the clouds have broken and its brave hope is accomplish 
and the solitary one has become a troop, and all down the garden 
amongst the shrubs the little white bunches are dancing gaily in the 
breeze. Few flowers undergo such striking change of aspect, so 
mournful in its early drooping, so gladsome when full blown and 
dancing in the sunshine.’ 


The crocus comes next, the same crocus that once ‘ brake like 
fire’ at the feet of the three goddesses, whom poor C£none saw 
on Ida. This should always be planted, not in thin lines, but 
in thick clusters, for only then can be seen the wonderful rich 
depths of colour, which open out to the sun. Tufts of crocus, 
too, should spring up beneath the branches of deciduous or 
weeping trees, where the grass is bare in early spring, and when 
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once planted the crocus seems to go on for ever. A writer in 
the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ says that it is known that a par- 
ticular patch of white crocus has been in the same spot for above 
120 years. It is sometimes said that in course of time the 
yellow crocus will turn into the coarser and commoner purple 
crocus. This we believe is a mere fallacy, but it sometimes 
appears as if it were true. The fact, we take it, is that if the 
two varieties are placed together the stronger one will gradually 
get possession of the ground, and supplant the more delicate 
yellow, just as (as old Waterton used to say) the Hanoverian 
rats turned out the old brown rat of the country. 

Other spring flowers are far less cultivated in great gardens 
than in those of less pretension; but no flowers give more 
pleasure, both from their own beauty, and as being among the 
first flowers of the year. There are the auricula, or ‘ Basier’ (as 
it is called in Lancashire ballads), with its velvet petals and its 
powdered leaves; the double primrose, faint smelling of the 
spring; the Hepatica, whose bright little blossoms sparkle like 
unset gems; the Pulmonaria, with blossoms half blue, half red, 
and milk-stained leaves, for which sacred legends can alone 
account. Then, above all, are the daffodils, most loved of flowers 
by the poets, though, once again, in preference to any poet, as less 
known yet admirable in their way, we will quote a few words 
from Forbes Watson’s book. ‘The daffodil,’ he says, ‘is a plant 
which affords a most beautiful contrast, a cool watery sheet of 
leaves, with bright warm flowers, yellow and orange, dancing 
over the leaves, like meteors over a marsh.’ But we cannot, of 
course, pass in review all the flowers of the spring, though we 
must urge a claim for such old-fashioned plants, as Solomon’s 
seal, with its palm-like leaves, and the Crown Imperial, with its 
circlet of orange-bells. 

To beds of anemone, ranunculus, and tulips we have already 
referred, and we need not again recur to ordinary spring- 
bedding. 

The herbaceous borders of early summer become gayer still, 
though the individual plants are perhaps less interesting. We 
have now, with numberless others, the snowflake, the hairy red 
poppy, the valerian, mulleins of various sorts, the early gladiolus, 
the large flowering lupin, and above all, lilies. The variety of 
lilies, all beautiful, and nearly all easily grown, is quite remark- 
able, and we doubt whether (comparatively at least) any flower 
is more neglected. 

Then come roses, and we would strongly recommend that, in 
addition to the newer ‘remontant’ roses, the old roses and the 
old way of growing them should not be quite forgotten, Standard 
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roses are all very well, but a rose-bush, covered over with blos- 
som is very often much better. Madame Rothschild is pre- 
eminent in beauty, but (if she will tolerate the ‘ odorous’ 
comparison) the old cabbage rose or moss rose has a charm of 
scent and of association of which their fashionable rival is 
entirely devoid. The old pink china or monthly rose, which 
flowers on from early summer to latest autumn, deserves a bed 
to itself. It should be trained and pegged down, as is so con- 
stantly done in Belgium and Holland, and the blue lobelia 
should be planted in between. A bed of the yellow briar-rose 
is still more beautiful, but it lasts for weeks only instead of 
months. Other beautiful old summer roses are the maiden’s 
blush, the Portland rose, the rose unique, and the rose Celeste. 
But no rose, taking all the good qualities of a rose together, its 
hardiness, free-blooming, beauty, and scent, will surpass the 
Gloire de Dijon, though the golden cups of Marshal Niel may 
be richer in colour, and the fragrance of La France recals, as 
no other rose does, the luscious fragrance of Oriental otto of 
roses. 

And now, instead of ordinary bedding-out, let us suggest 
some garden-beds which are far more effective. One is a bed of 
Lilium auratum, with heliotrope to fill up the spaces. Another 
is Agapanthus umbellatus, surrounded by Lobelia cardinalis. 
Then there should be beds of cannas, of gladiolus, of Clematis 
Jackmanni trained over withies, of zinnias, of the new hybrid 
begonias, and of asters. Somewhere room should be found for 
a row of sweet peas, and somewhere for a border of the red 
linum. One border may be given up to annuals, and it is no 
bad plan to mix the seeds of some twenty varieties, and let them 
grow up together as they will. The blue corn-flower should 
have a piece of ground to itself, and so of course should the 
carnations. The white pinks will already have perfumed the 
herbaceous border with their aromatic scent, and the sweet 
William and antirrhinum will also have claimed a place. The 
convolvulus major should have a chance of climbing upon a 
trellice, and the large nasturtium of trailing over a bank, and 
where the Tropeolum speciosum, which is one of the great 
ornaments of the gardens at Minto and elsewhere in Scotland, 
can be made to flourish in our English garden, it will be found 
as beautiful as either. 

Clumps of hollyhock, crusted over with bloom, should be 
planted near a sundial, or (as says the author of the well-known 
essay on ‘The Poetry of Gardening’) ‘in a long avenue, the 
double and the single, not too straightly tied, backed by a dark 
thick hedge of old-fashioned yew.’ 
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Sunflowers, also in clumps, should stand out here and there, 
and though the modern sceptics may tell us that this American 
plant cannot be the Clytie of Grecian story, it amply vindicates 
its name by its large discs, surrounded by golden rays. Tritomas 
should hold up their scarlet maces to the sun, among tufts of the 
Arundo conspicua, or (better still, if possible) of Pampas grass. 
Then there should always be a bed of everlastings of varied 
kinds and colours. Lastly, we must not forget to plant, for the 
sake of their delicious scent, as the summer evening falls, the 
curious Schizopetalon, and the better known Mathiola, or night- 
scented stock. 

But, besides its flowers, the garden is alive with other happy 
forms of life. The blackbird, as the Laureate tells us, will 
‘warble, eat, and dwell’ among the espaliers, and the thrush, as 
Mr. Browning reminds us, ‘sings each song twice over,’ from 
some blossoming pear-tree. Then the bees are busy all summer 
long, rifling for themselves the flowers, and setting for us the 
fruit. ‘ The butterflies flutter from bush to bush, and open their 
wings to the warm sun,’ and a peacock or red admiral, or, better 
still, a humming-bird moth, is always a welcome guest. Only 
the other day we heard a delightful story (we wish we were 
satisfied that it was a fact) of a lady who got some chrysalises of 
butterflies from Italy and elsewhere, and, planting in a corner 
of her garden the herbs and flowers in which they most delighted, 
had hovering around, for many weeks of summer, these beautiful 
strange visitors from the south. 

One great charm of a garden lies in the certainty that it will 
never be the same two years running. If we were only confident 
that each year was to be precisely like the last, it may fairly be 
doubted whether we could feel the same interest in our task. It 
is really no yar when we say, that it is fortunate that gar- 
dening should be always more or less of a struggle, for the very 
struggle, as should always happen, has the element of pleasure 
about it. Each year there will be success on one side, if some- 
thing of failure on another. And there are always difficulties 
enough. There are difficulties arising from bad seasons, from 
climate, or from soil. There are weeds that worry, and seeds 
that fail. There are garden pests of every variety. The mice 
nibble away the tulip-bulbs: the canker gets into the rosebud, 
and the green fly infests the rose. Wireworms destroy the roots 
of tender annuals, and slugs breakfast upon their sprouting 
leaves. Moles and birds and caterpillars have each and all 
their peculiar plans for vexing the gardener’s heart. Then 
again certain plants are attacked by special diseases of their 
own. The gladiolus turns yellow and comes to nothing, and a 
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parasitic fungus destroys the hollyhock. And yet, if there were 
no difficulties to contend against, no forethought to be exercised, 
no ingenuity to be displayed, no enemies to conquer, it is surely 
impossible that we could feel the same pleasure and personal 
triumph in our success. Then, too, each year the intelligent 
gardener will arrange new combinations, grow new varieties of 
plants, and aim after a perfection which he can never hope to 
reach, ‘ 

But the garden has no less also a scientific interest. Fresh 
species of plants are constantly enriching our flower-beds, and 
botanists are constantly searching the wildest and most remote 
corners of the world on behalf of the English stove-house, con- 
servatory, and garden. They endure untold hardships, and risk 
many dangers, if only they may secure some new treasure. Often 
they have caught deadly fever, or met with fatal accidents in 
their search, and, true martyrs of science as they are, they pass 
away forgotten, except perchance when some unwonted desig- 
nation of a plant may recal, not their memory indeed, but their 
name. But as one drops off, another will succeed ; and so, among 
far coral islands of the Pacific, in the tropical recesses of a South 
American forest, in the heart of Asiatic mountains, or the un- 
explored mysteries of New Guinea, these lovers of nature are at 
work, labouring for our pleasure and instruction, and procuring 
for us new forms of vegetable life and beauty. And meanwhile 
science is working at home in another and a happier way. Not 
content with finding new species of plants, she is for ever 
developing fresh varieties. The art is no new one, and in old 
days the simpler minds of men were not quite sure of its pro- 
priety. It was unnatural, they used to say. It is in vain that 
Polixenes tells Perdita that there is an art that does mend 
nature, and, therefore, is nature. She evidently thinks it all 
sophistry, and not a gilly-flower will she have. 

‘Tl not put 
The dibble in the earth to set one slip of them.’ 


And so, too, Andrew Marvell’s mower complains of the gardener 
that 
‘ The pink grew then as double as his mind ; 
The nutriment did change the kind ; 
With strange perfumes he did the roses taint, 
And flowers themselves were taught to paint.’ 


He thinks it a wicked extravagance, as it certainly was, to sell a 
meadow for the sake of a tulip root, and he thinks it an ab- 
surdity, as it certainly was not, that we should have brought the 
‘Marvel of Peru’ over so many miles of ocean; but all this 
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might be forgiven, but not the ‘forbidden mixtures’ which 
grafting, and hybridizing have brought about. Meanwhile, as 
we are now untroubled by such scruples, we may not only enjoy 
the results of the art of the skilful florist, but may even take an 
intelligent interest in the art itself. It lets us into many secrets 
of nature. It helps to explain problems of much higher sig- 
nificance than the brief existence of a garden flower. It makes 
us understand, in some small degree, how, in every form of life, 
a higher type may be produced from one of inferior order. 

And the results are really wonderful. It is difficult to know 
what class of plants has in ate years most profited by the artful 
nature, or unnatural art, of the skilful gardener; but, certainly, 
some of the most striking successes have been among roses, 
clematis, begonias, and rhododendrons. 

But it is not the florist only who has been helping on the 
cause of botanical science at home. Within the last few years 
the botanists, or rather perhaps the naturalists, have been in- 
creasingly busy among both the English field and garden 
flowers. The old botanists indeed had examined with every 
minuteness the structure and economy of the blossom, had 
counted the stamens and the pistils, and known the origin of 
the swelling of the seed-vessel. And what Linnzus had sys- 
tematized, Erasmus Darwin endeavoured to turn into a romance. 
Science was to be made popular in a long didactic poem, and 
‘The Loves of the Plants’ was the curious result. But to treat 
the various organs of a plant as if they were human beings, and 
endowed with human passions, was obviously too far-fetched a 
conceit to give real pleasure, and it was not wonderful that 
Mathias, and many others, should have laughed at those, who 


‘In sweet tetrandrian monogynian strains 
Pant for a pistil in botanic pains.’ 


And then the illustrators took the matter up, and in Thornton’s 
‘ New Illustrations of the Sexual System of Linnzus,’ which is 
—— one of the most beautiful botanical works ever pub- 
ished, we have pictures of plants with Cupid aiming a shaft at 
them, and with a letterpress of love-verses. Into the new 
system, introduced by Jussieu, and now generally adopted for 
purposes of classification; we need not enter. The Natural 
system, as it is called, which is certainly the sensible system, 
has now held its own for many years, though the more artificial 
system of Linnzus has still its use and votaries. 

The most recent investig@tors into. botanical science are not 
classifying plants, but they are examining into the meaning of 
their structure. The mere task of description and enumeration 
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has been done, and so they have set themselves to find out why 
certain structures exist, and why certain habits (if we may use 
the word) have been formed. Why do the climbing plants 
climb at all, and why do some twine, and others cling? Why 
do the fly-catching plants cause the death of numbers of unlucky 
insects? Why are the stamens and pistils in plants of such 
various lengths and sizes? Why have some flowers a hairy 
fringe, and others drops of nectar in their calyces? What is 
the meaning of the scent of flowers, and what is the object of 
the night-opening flowers? The key to many of these questions 
is in the relationship of flowers to insects; and Charles Darwin, 
Sir John Lubbock, and others, have done very much to explore 
and then to popularize the subject. Much that is most im- 
portant has thus been made known to us, but these eminent 
naturalists would be the first to own that there is much more 
still to do. The secrets of Nature open out but slowly, and 
after long and patient wooing. It would sometimes appear too 
as if there might be danger, not indeed of adapting facts to 
theory, but of taking it too readily for granted that all facts 
must eventually fit into some favourite theory. This tendency 
may not be so apparent in the leaders as in their less cautious 
disciples in these scientific researches, From some of their ex- 
pressions they would almost seem to imply that insects were 
made for the sake of fertilizing flowers, They attribute the 
bright colour and beauty of flowers not to the same good pur- 
pose that gives beauty elsewhere, but as if it were merely that 
insects may be attracted, and do their duty among the ripening 
pollen, They are contemptuous at the idea of a flower being 
intended for the selfish pleasure of man, and not for its own 
purposes, and they point to plants of beauty that ‘ blush unseen’ 
where man cannot admire them, forgetting, however, that man 
has seen them, or he would not know of their existence. They 
will learn nothing of the affluence of nature, and nothing is 
quite accepted unless its use can be established, though on this 
principle it is hard to explain why, as Bishop Hall pointed out 
long ago, ‘there is many a rich stone laid up in the bowels of 
the earth, many a faire pearle laid up in the bosome of the sea, 
that never was seen, nor never shall be.’ They will not allow 
that there has ever been a Divine Wisdom ‘rejoicing in the 
habitable parts of His earth,’ even before ‘His delights were 
with the sons of men.’ 

It is curious how apparent extremes will meet. The ver. 
men, who would most readily throw over the old theological 
argument of ‘design,’ which believed that everything was done 
in the most perfect way for the most perfect ends, will now ~ 
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the interests of evolution show the necessity for each curve of a 
flower-cup, and for each marking on a petal. We cannot be too 
thankful to them, if only they will make their ground sure at 
every step, but it will not do to generalize too rapidly. For 
instance, we saw it stated the other day that veins on a flower 
were probably guides to lead insects down into the honey-cup 
below, and that night-blowing flowers were without them, be- 
cause at night they would be invisible and useless. Unfor- 
tunately it has since been shown that the nothera tarazici- 
folia, and probably other night-flowers, are deeply marked with 
veins. Again, why in some cherry-blossoms is the pistil longer 
than the stamens, so that the fertilization must be effected dif- 
ferently to what it is in the more ordinary varieties, where the 
stamens and pistil are of equal length? Why have blossoms 
gradually developed properties to attract insects, when it is 
obvious that those properties were not originally required for 
the perpetuation of the species? Why should some flowers of 
magnificent size, like the Magnolia, require scent to attract 
insects, if we must indeed admit that use and not pleasure is the 
end and aim of every attraction of the garden? And if scent is 
necessary in this case, why is it not so where the flower is small 
and insignificant? Why among roses has ‘La France’ a deli- 
cious perfume, and ‘ Baroness Rothschild’ none? 

But such questionings are inevitable as yet :—meanwhile facts 
are victoeletiie and the whole truth, thanks to the patient 
and laborious workers of our time, may one day be known. 

But quite apart from scientific interests, a real old garden, 
unaltered and unspoiled, has a peculiar interest of its own. 
It is sure to be haunted by associations, and nothing calls up 
associations so quickly and certainly as a sudden scent of 
flowers coming and going upon the summer air. Time and 
change may have been busy since some long-absent member of 
the family has revisited his old home, but the flowers and their 
fragrance, still the same as ever, will call up all the past. There 
is the corner where the first violets were always found ; there 
is the rosebush from which a flower may once have been 
gathered, of which the poor faded petals still remain ; there is 
the lavender, which supplied the oaken presses where the house- 
linen was always kept. And, apart from all such fond and 
foolish private memories, there are all the associations with 


- which literature has consecrated the old garden-flowers. Pelar- 


goniums, calceolarias, verbenas, and the rest of the new-comers 
have but few friends, but not an old flower but is ‘loaded with 
a thought,’ as Emerson says of the asters on the slopes at 
Concord. Roses, lilies, violets, primroses, and daffodils, have 
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been written about over and over again, and the words of great 
poets rise unbidden to the memory at sight of them. And 
then certain flowers will recal an entire scene, and Marguerite 
asks her fate from the large white daisy whose name she bears, 
or Corisande, in her garden of every perfume, gathers—but not 
for herself—her choicest rose. 

While. a garden owes so much to the poet’s pen, it is strange 
that it should owe comparatively little to the artist’s brush. 
Who can recal a single picture of gardens or of flowers that 
ever gave him any great amount of pleasure. Is Watteau an 
exception? But it is the figures in the foreground, not the 
garden, for which one really cares. And of flower-painters, 
there are Van Huysum and the Dutchmen, with their piles ‘and 
masses of blossom, of large size, but generally of dull colour, 
and without light or warmth about them. Then there are our 
English flower-painters ; with some the flowers are only subsi- 
diary to the picture, and they seem to have adopted Gilpin’s 
advice that 


‘by a nice representation of such trifles, he [the painter] would be 
esteemed puerile and pedantic. Fern leaves perhaps, or dock, if his 
piece be large, he might condescend to imitate ; but if he wanted a few 

‘touches of red or blue or yellow, to enliven and enrich any particular 
spot on his foreground, instead of aiming at the exact representation 
of any natural plant, he will more judiciously give the tint he wants 
in a few random general touches of something like nature, and leave 
the spectator, if he please, to find out a resemblance. Botanical pre- 
cision may please us in the flower-pieces of Van Huysum, but it would 
be paltry and affected in the landscapes of Claude or Salvator.’ 


But even when the flower or plant is something better than 
a ‘touch’ of colour, there is often some gross carelessness, or 
ignorance, which gives a sense of annoyance rather than of 
pleasure. Each returning year, the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ 
reviews the Royal Academy from a botanical point of view, and 
nothing can be droller than the blunders it points out. Some- 
times all sorts of flowers of various seasons are growing toge- 
ther, or a wood, through which a knight is riding, is adorned 
with agarics and fungi that belong to different periods of the 
year. Sometimes places, no less than times, are set at nought, 
as in an instance quoted by Mr. Rossetti from the Exhibition of 
1868, where a Greek maiden is gathering blossoms from a pot 
of (American) azaleas. But, indeed, such instances are only too 
common. In how many modern classical pictures, for example, 
has not the large sunflower of America been introduced? But 
when the flower itself is one important part of the picture, how 
curiously unsatisfactory is too often the result! No one 
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tried more earnestly to set our painters right in these matters 
than Mr, Ruskin, and how little even now have they profited 
by his teaching! They catch hold of'a suggestion, as when he 
once told them (showed them, we might say) that a spray of 
pink apple-blossom against a blue sky was beautiful, and the 
next exhibition or two abounded in blossoming apple-boughs : 
but they seem unable to grasp a principle. It was in 1851, in 
his tract on ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism,’ that he urged the painting of 
‘ the heather as it grows, and the foxglove and the harebell as 
they nestle in the clefts of the rocks,’ and this very year, while 
speaking of the same artist, Mr. Hunt, he has had to repeat 
the same lesson, that plants that grow are pleasanter objects 
than flowers that are gathered. And, indeed, the reason is not 
far to seek, A bunch of garden-roses thrown carelessly down 
upon a mossy bank—and there is scarcely an exhibition without 
one—not only gives one a feeling of incongruity (as though the 
fashionable flowers were out at a picnic), but a stronger feeling 
still of coming death. We know those roses must wither and 
die, almost, we fancy, as we look upon them. No dew that 
falls can now keep them alive, as it will the humble moss—so 
much better than they—on which they rest. And it is almost 


worse when the poor gathered flowers are brought indoors’ 


and placed in some blue jar or Salviati vase, and the artist 
shows how carefully he can draw, not so much the petals of the 
flowers, as the texture of the porcelain or the iridescence of the 
glass. It is difficult enough worthily to paint the light and glow 
of colour in any beautiful flower, but, if it is to be painted, let 
it be when the plant is still growing, and as it grows. Any 
garden will give subjects enough, if they are only sought for. 
Here is a bank of daffodils ; here the white narcissus and the red 
anemone have formed a group; here a blue forget-me-not looks 
up into the bell of the snake’s-head fritillary; here is a great 
peony bowed down with its crimson globes; here a nasturtium 
trails its bright yellow blossoms along a bit of grey old rock; 
here a cluster of hollyhocks keep watch by a garden walk ; here 
the purple clematis clings to the orchard-hedge. Pictures of 
flowers such as these, if only the artist have some sense of 
colour and some refinement of taste, would give a real and 
almost a new pleasure to us all. 

But there must be no artistic grouping, or representing of 
things as they should be, rather than as they are. The work 
must be conscientious, as in the case of a great living sculptor 
who, having to carve an ivy plant upon a tablet, went himself 
to study the form of growing ivy, and found how entirely 
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different it is from the conventional wreaths of the ordinary 
marble-mason. 

There is one question in connection with English horticulture, 
to which at first sight it does not seem quite easy to give a 
satisfactory answer. Are the flower-shows, the number of which 
is constantly increasing, an advantage or not? They certainly 
stimulate the production of magnificent fruit, of beautiful florist- 
flowers, and of handsome stove and greenhouse plants. But how 
do they affect the gardens in which these prize specimens are 
grown? It is mere matter of fact that, when a gardener begins 
to think of exhibiting, he is very apt to pay undue attention to 
the plants which will secure him prizes and reputation. If his 
master is satisfied with the usual monotony of garden-beds, why 
should the gardener give special attention to what can be of no 
service to himself? So he throws his whole strength into some 
bunches of grapes, some dozen roses, some trained chrysanthe- 
nums, And this is not the worst of it. The ‘dressing’ of 
particular blooms has recently become an art, and little curling- 
irons are employed to get petals into their proper shape, and 
other various devices are used for various flowers. But there 
is after all a morality in these things. It is allowable to cut 
away superfluous petals, but it is not allowable to insert 
fragments of another blossom. This seems to be the limit. 
Now we confess the whole system seems to us thoroughly bad, 
and we recommend the managers of flower-shows to forbid 
‘dressing’ of every kind. If not exactly dishonest in itself, it 
leads on, and very easily, to the worst forms of dishonesty. 
But, indeed, in almost every aspect, nothing can be more spoiling 
to the gardener than these flower-shows so constantly are. In 
the first place, the prize-ticket generally asserts that the prize is 
adjudged to ‘ Mr. » gardener to . The owner of 
the garden is nobody, and the gardener is everything. The 
prize is in almost every case regarded as the unchallenged 
property of the gardener who has, nevertheless, won the prize 
by his master’s plant, reared at his master’s expense, and at the 
cost of time which has made him too frequently neglect much 
more important matters. 

Is it any wonder if horticulture in its best sense—that is, 
the culture of the garden as a whole—is not what it should be? 
No gardener can get prizes for well-kept beds, for effects of har- 
monious colouring, for arrangement of shrubberies, for the 
grouping of herbaceous plants, He is tempted for the sake of 
a single specimen to sacrifice the beauty of a whole plant, or 
the clusters of an entire fruit-tree. That it is most important for 
nurserymen to be able to compare new species, or new varieties 
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of old species, is of course undeniable. That our ordinary 
flower-show is for the ordinary spectator an extremely pretty 
sight is no less certain. But we are satisfied that in the majority 
of cases it is the wiser course for any one who really cares about 
his garden, and would rather have a succession of well-cultured 
flowers than some merely exceptional success, to discourage his 
gardener from exhibiting. 

In conclusion, we can only repeat that ‘ the ‘English flower- 
garden’ may afford far greater pleasure than it does at present. 
We must learn to look on plants, not as mere points of colour, 
but as old friends on whose coming we can rely, and who, return- 
ing with the recurring seasons, bring back with them pleasant 
memories of past years. And if, as often happens, they are 
plants consecrated by song or legend, the imagination is 4 
ened, as surely as the heart is stirred. We must, remember, too, 
that our personal delight in a garden is entirely independent of 
its size or the perfection of its appliances. A child’s garden, 
such as Mary Howitt once described, a few pots of musk or 
mignonette on the window-ledge of a schoolboy’s study, will 
afford a pleasure which acres of garden, left only to the gar- 
dener’s care, can never give. ‘ How can I care for this garden? 
It is so much too large to care about’—a lady, who owns one of 
the famous gardens in the north of England, once said to us; 
and it was impossible not to appreciate the difficulty. 

Indeed, as with everything else, the garden will soon grow 
dull, and the flowers lose their attraction, unless we take the 
management, partly at least, into our own hands, and be masters 
not in name but in reality. It is not necessary to understand 
every matter of detail, though our interest will strengthen as 
our practical knowledge grows. But at least we may make 
up our minds as to what we want to have done, and then take 
care that the gardener carries out our orders. We are too often 
the absolute slaves of our gardeners, and they in turn (of course 
we are not speaking of exceptions) are too often the slaves of 
an unintelligent routine. We have learnt, as Bacon said, ‘to 
build stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were 


the greater perfection.’ It is really about time that we learnt the 
more difficult lesson. 
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Art. I11.—Pro-Consul and Tribune. Wellesley and O'Connell, 
Historic Portraits. In two volumes. Vol. 1, the Marquess 
Wellesley, Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. By 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. London, 1880. 


HE title of this book puzzled us. We were unable even to 

guess what affinity or relation of ideas, in the way either 

of similarity or contrast, existed between the ‘Architect of 

Empire’ and the great Agitator, or what had led to this sensa- 

tional juxtaposition of their names. We turned to the author’s 
Preface for the explanation. It runs thus: 


‘Of the eminent men whom in earlier years I had many oppor- 
tunities of closely observing, none seem to me so characteristically 
representative of the two races so long alienated by evil laws as those 
whose likeness I have sought to trace in these volumes. The ideas 
and usages of a dominant caste, taught from childhood to believe 
themselves indispensable to the maintenance of authority, and alone 
qualified for the duties and privileges of freedom, have passed away ; 
and with them the mute subjection, the murmuring complaint, defer- 
ential remonstrance, partial enfranchisement, and at length organized 
agitation, by which the two estranged communities were rendered one 
in the eye of the law. Wellesley and O’Connell, each in his separate 


way, signally contributed to the gradual revolution which occupied 
in its accomplishment well-nigh the whole period of their lives, and 
to which their best efforts were devoted.’ 


O’Connell’s whole career belongs to Ireland. Lord Wellesley’s 
was only partially connected with it; and the only way in 
which he incidentally contributed to the revolution in question 
was by his support of Catholic Emancipation and by the liberal 
policy of his Vicworslét, which are unanswerable proofs that 
he was not the characteristic representative of the dominant 
caste. It would be difficult to name an Irish noble whom 
the upholders of Protestant ascendency would be less disposed 
to accept in that capacity, or who was less imbued with their 
ideas and usages. Admitting the striking dissimilarity in ways 
of life, habits of thought, and powers of expression between the 
two, the Preface proceeds and concludes : 

‘ Without flattery or disparagement I wish simply to recal how the 
illustrious statesman and the unrivalled leader of the people each 
lived and moved and had his being. As they were seldom in direct 
contact or antagonism I have had no temptation to resort to antithesis, 
which, in spite of what is deemed conspicuous success in many well- 
known instances, I must be permitted to think fallacious and mis- 
leading in historic portraiture.’ 

O’Connell’s name is not so much as mentioned in the volume 
ch ; before 
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before us, which comprises the most important period of Lord 
Wellesley’s life. It is agreeably written, despite some} faults 
of style; and a good deal of curious information has been col- 
lected and interspersed in -it, which attracts the reader for 
amusement and lightens the labour of research to the-more | 
serious student of history. We therefore propose to make it the 
basis of a sketch (we hardly venture to say, portrait) of one from 
whom, we think, his fair meed of fame has been unjustly and 
somewhat unaccountably withheld. If we may trust the his- 
torian of Sritish India (Mill), Lord Wellesley was little better 
than a Brummagem Warren Hastings. If we are to put faith 
in the Rev. Dr. Gleig, the deservedly popular biographer of his 
illustrious brother, he was merely the docile agent or instrument 
of a policy which, according to the shifting judgment of con- 
temporaries, has been made to redound alternately to his glory 
or his shame. It is right to add that we have derived consider- 
able aid from the ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of the Most 
Noble Richard Marquess Wellesley’ by Mr. Pearce, to whom 
Mr. Torrens also has been largely indebted.* 

The pedigree of the Wellesleighs, Wellesleys, or Wesleys, has 
been traced back to the twelfth century. Their last representa- 
tive in the male line was Garret Wesley, who, dying in 1727, 
devised the family estate of Dangan to his cousin Richard Colley 
of Castle Carbery, on condition that he should adopt the name 
and arms of the devisor. This Richard was the father of Garret 
Wesley, raised to the Irish peerage by the title of Baron Morn- 
ington, and principally known to fame as the founder or restorer 
of an Academy of Music, an art which he cultivated successfully 
both as a composer and instrumentalist. The part he filled at 
amateur concerts is thus described by Mr. Torrens ; 


‘Lord Mornington officiated generally as conductor of the orchestra, 
and prominent among his fellow-fiddlers was Sackville Hamilton, and, 
pre-eminent for dainty pleasings on the lute, the Lord Lucan of his 
day. Mrs. Monck and Lady Caroline Russell warbled divinely; 
while Lady Tyrone matronized the younger vocalists of her sex, as 


Sappho might have done had she been married to a Beresford of an 
Earl’s degree.’ 


The image of Sappho, married to a Beresford of an Ear!’s 
degree and matronizing the younger vocalists of her sex, is an 
original although a somewhat hazardous one. 


* “Memoirs and dence of the Most Noble Marquess Wellesley, K-P., 
K.G., D.C.L., &e., &.’ By Robert Rouiere Pearce, Esq. In 3 vols. London, 
1846. The faults of Mr. Torrens’s style are his use of descriptive or allusive 
om instead of names, in which he out-Gibbons Gibbon, and the confusion of 

is relatives and antecedents: for example, the he and his in page 5, Thi 
18 
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This musical nobleman, after being refused by Lady Louisa 
Lennox, married Anne Hill (a daughter of the first Viscount 
Dungannon), the future mother of the Wellesleys, a prouder 
title than the mother of the Gracchi or the mother of the three 
Dupins.* Their eldest son, Richard, the hero of our narrative, 
was born in Grafton Street, Dublin, on the 20th June, 1760 ; 
and in the October following, Garret, the father, was made Earl 
of Mornington and Viscount Wellesley. 

In after years Lord Wellesley was wont to complain of his 
early education as neglected, being little more than what it 
pleased him to pick up at a provincial school in the neigh- 
bouring town of Trim, which he attended laxly as a day-boy. 
He was sent in his tenth year to Harrow where, young as he 
was, he took part in the barring-out of the new head-master, 
Dr. Heath, to whom the boys objected as an Etonian unjustly 
preferred to an old Harrovian, Parr. To avoid submission, with 
its penalties, several went home without leave, and amongst 
these was Lord Wellesley, whom his indulgent. parents refused 
to send back. It would seem that, on leaving Harrow after this 
escapade, he first repaired to Lambeth Palace, where he frequently 
passed his holidays, for he remembered entering the drawing- 
room in triumph, flourishing a fragment of the head-master’s 
carriage, which had been broken to pieces in the fray, to the 
amusement of the Archbishop and Mrs. Cornwallis. It was by 
the advice of the Archbishop that he was sent to Eton, where in 
the course of his six or seven years’ residence he acquired a 
reputation for Latin verse, which led to his being regarded as 
the chief pride and ornament of the school. 

‘When Dr. Goodall, his contemporary, and afterwards head- 
master, was examined in 1818 before the Education Committee 
of the House of Commons, respecting the passing over of Porson 
in giving promotion to King’s College, he at once declared that 
the celebrated Grecian was not by any means at the head of the 
Etonians of his day, and on being asked by me (as chairman) to 
name his superior, he at once said Lord Wellesley.’ ¢ 

His most intimate friends and constant companions at Eton 
were William (afterwards Lord) Grenville and Sir John New- 
port, who, in answer to a request for his reminiscences (March 
1840), sums them up in a sentence : 


‘Under Mrs. Young’s great tree at Eton the brotherhood, for such 





* 4 la mére des trois Dupins’ is inscribed upon a monument in Pere la 
Chaise. Lord Brougham relates that once when Lady Mornington’s carriage was 
surrounded and impeded by an applauding crowd, she turned to Lord Cowley 
and said, ‘This comes of being the mother of the Gracchi.’ 

+ Lord Brougham, ‘ Historical Sketches.’ 
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it truly was, of Wellesley, Grenville, and Newport commenced, last- 
ing undiminished through every vicissitude of political life, and still 
subsisted vigorously in the declining years of the survivors—proof 
against the estrangement usually created by elevation in rank and 


remoteness of removal.’ 


He was Newport’s fag, and supplies one of the few instances 
in which boyish authority was beneficially employed instead of 
degenerating into tyranny : 

‘You found me,’ he writes, Feb. 28, 1840, ‘an idle boy, and by 
your instruction and example, I was made diligent and studious, 
and inspired with that glorious passion for solid fame, that noble 
ambition to obtain power and honour by deserving them, which 
has been my “star of Arcadie,” my “Tyrian cynosure,” through my 
long and active life, which has raised me to.a station impregnable 
by slander, malice, or faction. I acknowledge this—I am proud to 
acknowledge it, and I have everywhere and on all occasions boasted 
that to you I owe the foundation of my public character.’ 


At the Speeches, in 1777, he recited Strafford’s s h with 
such effect that the King, George III., shed tears, That same 
day he accompanied the Archbishop to Lambeth, calling on 
Garrick at Hampton Court on their way. ‘ Your lordship,’ said 
Garrick, ‘has done what I never could do: you have drawn 
tears from the King.’ ‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘but you never 
spoke before him in the character of a fallen, favourite, arbi- 
trary minister.’ 

He matriculated at Christchurch, Oxford, in December 1778, 
and during a residence of three years amply maintained the 
high reputation for scholarship which he brought with him. 
In 1780 he carried off the prize for Latin hexameters, the sub- 
ject being the death of Captain Cook. He was still at the 
University and wanted a month of being of age, when by the 
death of his father, May 22, 1781, he became Earl of Morning- 
ton, and speedily found himself immersed, nothing loth, in the 
party warfare connected with the memorable volunteer movement 
under Lord Charlemont and Grattan. : 

Mr. Torrens states that the first act of the young peer was to 
devolve the management of the family estates on his mother, 
adding that they were heavily encumbered, and that scant pro- 
vision had been made for the younger children. ‘His brother 
Arthur, nine years his junior, seems to have been the object of 
his chief domestic care: the school at Trim could do little to fit 
him for the profession to which he was destined ; so at twelve 
years old he was sent to Angers,-then a place of high repute for 
military training.’ This is irreconcilable with the known facts 
and the dates. His brother Arthur was sent when very young 

to 
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to a preparatory school at Chelsea, and afterwards to Eton, 
where he appears to have been when his father died. He did 
not enter the military school at Angers (where he remained a 
year and a half or two years), earlier than 1784 or 1785.* 

The eagerness of the young peer for active employment and 
distinction, as well as the fair promise of his youth, may be 
estimated from the fact that, in the session of 1781-2, at the 
instance of Grattan, he was named by Lord Charlemont Oppo- 
sition Whip in the Irish House of Lords, where his function of 
counting was a sinecure, as the minority seldom exceeded ten ; 
but they made up for their want of numbers by the multiplicity 
of their formal protests, which he drew up, delighted no doubt 
at the opportunity of exhibiting his powers of composition and 
airing the graces of his style. 

His early liberality of opinion was shown by his support of a 
Bill for the relief of Protestant Dissenters, and by his uniform 
advocacy of Catholic Emancipation, when Flood, with whom Lord 
Charlemont reluctantly agreed, shrank from it, exclaiming: ‘I 
see my way to Catholic constituencies ; but who will answer for 
a Catholic House of Commons?’ But when the Convention 
attempted to carry a sweeping measure of reform by the display 
of force, Lord Mornington became alarmed, and denounced the 
armed meetings as fatal to the liberties of Parliament and 
threatening the total extinction of the Legislature. His thea- 
trical air and lofty tone provoked a sharp and telling retort from 
Lord Mountmorres, a name best known to fame through Moore’s 
rhymes :t 

‘To all the big words and inflated expressions which I have heard, 
of danger to the constitution and insults from conventions of armed 
men, I answer in two short emphatic words—prove it. If formidable 
spectres portending the downfall of the constitution were to appear 
in this House, I admit the noble lord is frightened with a becoming 
dignity ; the ancient Roscius or the modern Garrick could not start. 
with better grace at the appearance of a spectre.’ 


It was no secret to his friends that he felt born for better 
things than provincial celebrity. In March 1788 Grenville 
writes to Lord Temple, the departing Lord-Lieutenant: ‘ Pray 
communicate a little with him (Lord M.) about your resig- 
nation ; it will flatter him, and he is beyond measure disposed 





* Gleig, ‘The Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington.’ The People’s Edition, 
. 3-6 


+ ‘Mountmorres, Mountmorres, whom nobody for is, 
And for whom We none of us care, 
From Ireland you came, ’twould have been much the same 
If your Lordship had stayed where you were.’ 
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to you both in Ireland and here, to which he looks in a short 
time; but you must not let him know I have told you that.’ 

Pitt, with whom he had been brought into communication 
by Grenville, took to him at once; and, on learning his wish 
for a seat in the English House of Commons, procured his 
election for Lord Beverley’s nomination borough of Beeralston 
at the general election of 1784. It was not a rare occurrence 
to find a member of the Irish House of Lords representing an 
English constituency, but it was very rare to find one who, like 
Lord Mornington, when the journey between Dublin and London 
was inconvenient and dilatory, made a point, at least for a 
brief interval, of attending the most important debates on each 
side of the Channel. He was in no hurry to break ground at 
St. Stephen’s, for his début on this untried arena was delayed 
till the 1st of June, 1786; when, in one of the Hastings’ debates, 
brought on by Burke, he spoke in reply to Lord North, twitting 
the ex-Minister with inconsistency and ignorance. It was an ill- 
judged and by no means successful commencement; but the 
tone in which he spoke of Hastings was remembered some 
twenty years later when he himself was similarly arraigned. At 
the end of the session he was appointed Junior Lord of the 
Treasury ; but Lord Beverley, out of temper with the Ministry, 
refused to return him again for Beeralston; and he had to 
stand a contested election for Saltash. He was returned by 
a small majority, but the return was quashed on petition, and 
he was without a seat in the English Parliament till June 1788, 
when one was found for him at Windsor. Pending the decision 
of the Saltash Committee, he was put up to answer Burke, who 
(Feb. 21, 1787) had spoken with his wonted vehemence and 
without his wonted breadth of view, against the commercial 
treaty with France. Lord Mornington had already caught the 
ore rotundo style and Ciceronian redundancy of phrase, which 
distinguished his more mature oratory :— 


‘It had been said with the eloquence of great authority that what- 
ever its commercial merits might be, the treaty in a political point of 
view laid the country at the feet of France, and deposed Great Britain 
from her European throne. He answered ,that the true majesty of 
Great Britain was her trade; and that the fittest object of her ambi- 
tion was the throne of the commerce of the world. The industry 
and ingenuity of our manufacturers, the opulence which these had 
diffused through various channels, the substantial foundation of 
capital on which they had placed our trade (capital which had that 
night been well described as predominant over the trade of the whole 
world),—all these, as they had been our best consolation in defeat, 
were the most promising sources of future victory: and to cultivate, 
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to strengthen, and to augment these, could not be inconsistent with 
the glory of the kingdom.’ 

The Marquis of Buckingham was named Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland for the second time towards the end of 1787; and 
at the request (says Mr. Torrens) of Lady Mornington, im- 
mediately placed her son Arthur on his personal staff. Lord 
Mornington concludes a warm letter of thanks (Nov. 4, 1787) 
by saying: ‘certainly this object for my brother was very near 
my heart, and I accept it with a gratitude proportioned to the 
anxiety with which I desired it, and the friendly manner in 
which it has been given.’ This places the facts beyond dispute, 
yet Dr. Gleig states in the last edition of the Life, that ‘the 
Duke’s first and least scrupulous patron was the Earl of West- 
moreland. He was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when Arthur 
Wesley received his first commission: took the youth at once 
upon his staff, and heaped promotion upon him.’ The date of 
Arthur’s first commission is March 7th, 1787; the date of Lord 
Westmoreland’s first and only appointment to the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy, January 5th, 1790. ‘ 

In concert with Pitt and Wilberforce, Lord Mornington 
warmly advocated the abolition of the Slave Trade, and, in 
April 1792, moved that it do cease from the Ist of January, 


1793. ‘If (so ran his argument) I were to put the question 


mathematically, I should say, the force of truth being given, 
and the hardness of a planter’s heart being ascertained, in what 
space of time will the former be able to penetrate the latter? 
His conclusion was, that one year would do as well as seven. 
He took a prominent part in the opposition to Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Grey’s motion for Parliamentary Reform, in May 1793, 
and in the debate on the opening of Parliament on the 1st of 
January, 1794, he delivered a remarkable speech, which he 
published as a pamphlet, on the policy and continuance of the 
war with France. It occupied several hours in the delivery and 
comprised a masterly review of all the most revolting and least 
defensible phases of the French Revolution, which, he con- 
tended, made the very term ‘revolutionary’ a synonym for 
outrage, sacrilege, and crime. The most ambitious and cha- 
racteristic passage was the peroration :. 

‘ All the circumstances of your situation are now before you. You 
are now to make your option; you are now to decide whether it best 
becomes the dignity, the wisdom, and the spirit of a great nation, to 
tely for existence on the arbitrary will of a restless and implacable 
enemy or on her own sword ; you are now to decide whether you will 
entrust to the valour and skill of British fleets and British armies— 
to the approved faith and united strength of your numerous and 


Vol. 149.—No, 298. 28B powerful 
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powerful allies—the defence of the limited monarchy of these realms, 
of the constitution of Parliament, of all the established ranks and 
orders of society among us, of the sacred rights of property, and of 
this whole frame of our laws, our liberty, and our religion ; or whether 
you will deliver over the guardianship of all these blessings to the 
justice of Cambon the plunderer of the Netherlands, to the modera- 
tion of Danton, to the religion of Robespierre, to the friendship of 
Barrére, or finally, to whatever may be the accidental caprice of any 
new band of malefactors, who, in the last convulsions of their ex- 
hausted country, may be destined to drag the present tyrants to their 
own scaffolds, to seize their lawless power, to emulate the depravity 
of their example, and to rival the enormity of their crimes.’ 


The only speech Sheridan ever corrected for publication was 
what his biographer terms his admirable answer to Lord 
Mornington. ‘In this fine speech,’ remarks Moore, ‘ of which 
the greater part must have been unprepared, there is a natural 
earnestness of feeling and argument that is well contrasted with 
the able but artificial harangue that preceded it’ We do not 
see how such a speech as Lord Mornington’s could have been 
otherwise than artificial, or (in other words) carefully pre- 
meditated and in great measure composed beforehand; and 
what we now know of Sheridan fully justifies a suspicion that 
he was similarly prepared. 

Lord Mornington and Sheridan-came into conflict again in 
November, 1755, in a debate on a Bill for restricting public 
meetings, in the course of which Lord Mornington, having re- 
ferred to some seditious tracts as calling for suppression, was 
satirically described by Sheridan as ‘the noble lord whom they 
had seen two years before, with the same placid countenance 
and sonorous voice, in the same attitude, leaning gracefully 
upon the table, and giving an account, from shreds and patches 
of Brissot, that the French Republic would last but.a few 
months longer.’* 

Shortly after his speech against Parliamentary Reform, he 
had been sworn a member of the Privy Council, and in June 
1793 he was appointed a member of the Board of Control for 
India; but subordinate office and titular promotion only added 
to the restlessness and discontent, which he freely communicated 
to his friends; and it was about this time that Addington 
plainly told him: ‘ You want a wider sphere; you are dying of 
the cramp.’ It was in this state of mind that (Nov. 29, 1794) 
he committed the hazardous step of marrying a French lady, 





* Wilberforce thus alludes to this debate in his Journal: ‘ William Smith 
struck by the extracts read by Mornington. Poor Mornington nervous and 
Sheridan brutal. Up to speak, but prevented.’ F 
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Mademoiselle Hyacinthe Gabrielle Roland, who had already 
borne him several children. There was no attempt at privacy ; 
and the ceremony, which took place at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, was attended by several of his political friends. The 
social position of the children, as they grew up, was little 
affected by their illegitimacy. 

He is one amongst the many examples of men destined to a 
brilliant career giving way to despondency and meditating or 
threatening a retreat. In July 1794 he wrote to Addington : 

‘I am very much afraid, from a variety of circumstances, that Pitt 
has no idea of altering my situation this year. I cannot tell you 
how much I am mortified at that and other symptoms, not of unkind- 
ness but of (what perhaps I deserve) decided preference for others. 
I have serious thoughts of relinquishing the whole pursuit and 
becoming a spectator (not a very indifferent one, as you may believe, 
either to the success of the war or to Pitt’s interest or honour), but I 
cannot bear to creep on in my present position.’ 


At the same time, he turned his official opportunities as 
member of the Board of Control to good account by mastering 
the subject of Indian administration in all its bearings, and it 
was probably the}knowledge that he had been thus qualifying 
himself which induced Pitt to fix upon him for the Viceroyalty. 
He was not definitively appointed till after several alternative 
arrangements had failed. He had agreed to go out as Governor 
of Madras, with the reversion of the higher Presidency of Bengal, 
when (in the autumn of 1797) he was agreeably surprised by 
the intelligence that he was appointed Governor-General. Mr. 
Torrens says that he spent a week at Holwood talking over the 
affairs of India with Pitt and Dundas, and we are presented 
with a picture of these two statesmen taking widely opposite 
views of the policy which it might be deemed expedient for the 
new Viceroy to pursue. Dundas was all for peace and modera- 
tion, for letting the native princes squabble amongst themselves 
without attempting to reconcile them or profit by their dissen- 
sions or intrigues :— 

‘But the son of Chatham was a man who through the openings of 
Keston woods saw visions, and in the autumn sundown dreamed en- 
during dreams. With axe in hand as he stalked along, putting his 
companion often out of breath, or rested upon some fallen stem to 
shelter from the shower, he would paint to the excitable imagination 
of Mornington how England’s influence must be expanded, if her 
sense of power was to be retrieved, or her place in competition with 
her rivals was to be made permanently great. For empire thrown 
away in the West compensation could be sought only in the East.’ 


No authority is cited, and we cannot help suspecting that 
282 this 
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this picture is a fancy piece: that the author’s imagination 
has here run away with him. If Lord Mornington’s schemes 
or dreams of imperial aggrandizement were suggested in con- 
versation at Holwood, it is strange that the Minister should 
have been startled by them, or have been so slow to accept the 
responsibility when they became, or so nearly approximated to, 
realities. We think it will be placed beyond a doubt, that 
Lord Mornington had no prompter beyond his own bold grasp- 
ing and ambitious spirit when he aimed at an extension of 
empire, and that his schemes expanded with circumstances upon 
the spot, instead of forming part of his instructions or being 
carried away full blown from Holwood. 

He was created a British peer by the title of Baron Wellesley 
on the 20th of October, 1797, took the oaths and his seat on 
the 3rd of November, and sailed for India on the 7th. Public 
comment was attracted by his outfit. ‘To such a degree, 
remarked a popular newspaper, ‘ is the frigate encumbered with 
stores, carriages, and baggage, that should the rencontre of an 
enemy make it necessary to prepare for action, Lord Morn- 
ington will inevitably suffer from clearage in the course of five 
minutes a loss of at least 20001.’ 

He arrived at the Cape of Good Hope in February 1798, and 
fortunately met there several of the persons best qualified to 
give him valuable information: Lord Macartney (the Governor 
of the Cape), who had been Governor of Madras during 
the second war with Hyder Ali; Lord Hobart, just recalled 
from Madras; General Baird, recently a prisoner at Seringa- 
patam ; and Major Fitzpatrick, late Resident at the Court of 
- Hyderabad. During Lord Wellesley’s stay at the Cape a vessel 
touched there on her way from Calcutta, having on board a 
packet addressed to the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, which he opened without ceremony, ‘as it appeared 
to me (to use his own words) on every ground to be an indis- 
pensable article of my duty to obtain as speedily as possible 
the most authentic account of events so deeply affecting the 
interest committed to my charge.’ 

Mr. Mill is entirely mistaken when he asserts that ‘his 
Lordship had possessed but little time for acquainting him- 
self with the complicated affairs of India, when all his attention 
was attracted to a particular point.’ He had been studying 
those affairs ever since he became a member of the Board of 
Control, and the despatch which he addressed to Lord Melville 
from the Cape shows that he had already embraced the entire 
field of Indian politics with all their complications and 
entanglements. It required a clear head to master -_ 
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and a proud feeling of self-reliance, combined with a high 
degree of moral courage in encountering responsibility, to deal 
with them. British India had no pretensions to be called 
an empire when he took charge of its destinies. Most of the 
states which now form part of it were loosely attached by 
treaty or wholly independent. Between Bombay and Madras, 
or bordering on them, lay the broken empire of the Mahrattas, 
the dominions of the Nizam, and the diminished, though still 
formidable, power of Tippoo, the Sultan of Mysore. The 
rule of Scindiah, a Mahratta chief, reached to Delhi, and 
farther north Zemaun Shah, the sovereign of Cabul, reigned 
paramount. Each of these was openly or secretly hostile to 
the British ; and it was quite upon the cards that they would 
suddenly combine to drive the hated invader into the sea. 
Although since the time of Dupleix and Lally the struggle 
of the French for ascendency had been practically given up 
as hopeless, they still formed an important element in the 
estimate of opposing forces to be encountered in the impend- 
ing crisis. Mr. Mill says that ‘Lord Mornington arrived 
at Calcutta on the 17th of May, 1798, carrying out with him 
a mind more than usually inflamed with the Ministerial pas- 
sions then burning in England, and in a state peculiarly apt 
to be seized with both dread and hatred of any power that is 
French.’ This is so far true, that the designs of France on 
our possessions in the East were watched by the English 
people, as well as by the English Government, with the same 
feeling of jealous irritability which is excited by Russia at 
this hour, and that Lord Mornington carried out with him a well- 
founded apprehension of French intrigue, which was speedily 
confirmed and augmented by events. Three weeks after his 
arrival, his attention was attracted to a document purporting 
to be the copy of a proclamation by General Malartie, the 
Governor of the Isle of France, which announced the arrival 
of two ambassadors from Tippoo, with despatches addressed to 
the Governor and the French Republic, proposing an alliance 
offensive and defensive, and concluding: ‘In a word, he 
(Tippoo) is only waiting for the moment when the French 
shall come to his aid, to declare war against the English, being 
ardently desirous to be able to drive them out of India.’ 
Without waiting for the formal authentication of this docu- 
ment, Lord Mornington sent directions to the authorities of 
Madras to prepare for the highly probable contingency of the 
renewal of the war against Tippoo; and when it was clearly 
proved to be genuine, he ordered General Harris to assemble 
the army upon the coast with all possible expedition. - 
en 
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When his intentions were made known at Madras, they were 
heard with dismay, and were encountered by the most vehement 

rotests and remonstrances. Webbe, the Secretary of the 
Madras Government, expressed the general feeling when he 
wrote: ‘I can anticipate nothing but shocking disasters from a 
premature attack upon Tippoo in our disabled condition, and 
the impeachment of Lord Mornington for his temerity.’ The 
Commander-in-Chief, admitting that Tippoo had given ample 
provocation and was an enemy whose inveteracy would only 
end with his life, counselled delay, to which Lord Mornington 
reluctantly assented. 

During this enforced suspension of his purpose, he took 
steps for counteracting the French influence by inducing the 
Nizam to disband his French troops, as well as for improving 
the finances, the disordered state of which had been alleged as 
a pressing argument for peace. The interval was fruitful of 
occurrences all tending to establish the justness of his views. 
The landing of the French army in Egypt excited a feverish 
alarm, which was not diminished by Bonaparte’s letter to 
Tippoo, beginning: ‘You have been already informed of my 
arrival on the borders of the Red Sea, with an innumerable and 
invincible army, full of the desire of delivering you from the 
iron yoke of England.’ We may smile at his scheme of emu- 
lating Alexander and reaching India from Persia, but it was 
quite as feasible as some schemes of invasion which have been 
gravely contemplated in our time; and on arriving on the 
Indus he would have found neither a scientific frontier to 
impede his progress nor a numerous well-disciplined army to 
cope with him. 

The news that Bonaparte was fortifying Suez, and collecting 
vessels at the head of an Arabian gulf, arrived early in May 
at Calcutta; and the prudence of anticipating the aggressive 
designs of Tippoo was then no longer denied in any quarter. 
War was declared with the full approval of the officials who had 
deprecated it three months before ; and, thanks to the unceasing 
energy with which the military preparations had been pushed 
forwards by the Governor-General, he was able to boast that 
an army ‘more completely appointed, more amply and liberally 
supplied in every department,’ than. that with which General 
Harris advanced upon Seringapatam, never took the field in 
India. To be nearer the scene, he had left Calcutta for Madras, 
where his brother Arthur (now Colonel Wellesley), who had 
been in India with his regiment since February 1797, had 
preceded him and, according to Dr. Gleig, ‘ became in a few 
days the moving spirit of the Government in which he a se 
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legal voice.’ We are assured on the same authority that he 

had advised the temporary removal to Madras, but opposed 
Lord Mornington’s wish to repair to the camp or eae with 
the army, saying: ‘ Your presence, instead of giving confidence 
to the General, would, in fact, deprive him of the command. 
If I were in General Harris’s situation, and you were to join 
the army, I should quit it. Your presence will diminish his 
powers; at the same time that it is impossible you can know 
anything of military matters, your presence will not answer 
this purpose.’ It is also stated that the plan of the cam- 
paign had been drawn up by Colonel Wellesley, and that the 
success of the British at Malavelly was owing to a happy 
movement of his column. He was not so fortunate in a night 
attack on an advanced post, termed a tope, before Seringapa- 
tam; and he was not engaged in the successful assault of the 
place ; so that, when he was named commandant of the captured 
capital, the appointment gave rise to much invidious comment 
and complaint. It was made without prior communication 
with. the Governor-General, who on.hearing of it wrote to 
General Harris: ‘You know whether you would be doing me 
a favour if you employed him (Colonel Wellesley) in any way 
that would be detrimental to the public service. But the 
opinion, or rather the knowledge and experience, which I have 
of his observation, his judgment, and his character is such, that 
if you had not established him in Seringapatam, I should have 
done it by my own authority.’ 

The dissatisfaction expressed at this appointment, and the 
necessity for vindicating it, are hardly reconcilable with the 
intellectual and moral supremacy in both civil and military 
affairs which the biographer claims for the Duke at this time, 
nor can we believe that the elder brother, with all his esteem 
for the younger, was content to devolve upon him the entire 
guidance, if not formation, of his plans. The extraordinary 
delusions into which Dr. Gleig has unwittingly fallen on this 
subject will be made plain by dates and facts when we come to 
the Mahratta war. We must first briefly recapitulate the inter- 
vening events of interest. 

The territories which Tippoo or his father had acquired by 
conquest were divided between the Company and their native 
allies. The acquisitions of the Company completed the coast- 


' line of their possessions from sea to sea, and included the city 


of Seringapatam, with the surrounding district. The lineal repre- 
sentative of the ancient rajahs was invested with the nominal 
sovereignty of the original kingdom of Mysore, and was bound 
by treaty to defray the cost of a force quartered upon him for the 

express 
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' express purpose of keeping him in subjection. It was prin- 
cipally in reference to the territory thus acquired, or virtually 
annexed, that the President of the Board of Control was able 
to state, in June 1801, that the urea added to the British 
dominions in the Indian peninsula by Lord Wellesley was as 
large as the United Kingdom. 

Apart from these material advantages, the brilliant conclusion 
of the campaign flattered the national vanity, and called forth 
a simultaneous burst of congratulation and applause from all 

uarters. Addresses of thanks were voted by both Houses of 

arliament, and private friends vied with each other in con- 
veying the popular feeling in what was hardly the language of 
exaggeration. The Duchess of Gordon wrote :— 


‘At this moment, my dear Lord, you are the admiration of all 
Europe. May you long enjoy the glorious laurels you have gained, 
in health, happiness, and every domestic blessing. Lady Mornington 
was so good as to let your lovely boys come and see me when in town. 
I left your friend and mine, Le Premier, in better health and spirits 
than I have seen him for some years. I spent some days at Wim- 
bledon with the gang, and left with regret. I hear Lord Cornwallis 
talks with 1apture and surprise of your noble administration in India, 
and he is a good judge.’ 

High as was the general estimate of his merits, it could not 
exceed his own. He expected to be made an English duke 
per saltum, and bitter was his mortification on hearing that he 
must rest satisfied with an Irish marquisate. He gave full vent 
to his feelings in a letter (April 28th, 1800) to the Premier: 


‘He could not describe his anguish of mind in feeling himself 
bound by every sense of duty and honour to declare his bitter dis- 
appointment at the reception which the King had given to his 
services, and at the ostensible mark of favour which he had conferred 
upon him. In England as in India the disproportion between the 
service and the reward would be imputed to some opinion existing 
in the King’s mind of his being disqualified by some personal in- 
capacity to receive the reward of his conduct. He left him (Mr. Pitt) 
to judge what the effect of such an impression was likely to be on the 
minds of those whom he was appointed to govern ; and with what spirit 
or hope of success he could attempt to take that lead among the allies 
which it must now be the policy of the British Government to assume 
in India. He would confess openly that as he was confident there 
had been nothing Irish or pinchbeck in his conduct or in its result, 
he felt an equal confidence that he should find nothing Irish or pinch- 
beck in his reward. His health must necessarily suffer with his 
spirits; and the mortifying situation in which he was placed would 
soon become intolerable to him.’ 


This epistle concludes, ‘Ever, dear Pitt, yours most affec- 
tionately, 
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tionately, Mornington, (Not having yet received my double- 
gilt potato.)’ His new title was Marquis Wellesley. In 
another letter he said: ‘I shall never be contented until this 
cursed Irish butter-milk is turned into good English ale.’ He 
would much have preferred an English earldom. Mr. Torrens 
remarks that Pitt was not to be moved by his friend’s hysterics, but 
it is clear from the correspondence that Pitt deemed the reward 
inadequate, and replied that he wished to add the Garter, but 
found the King unmanageable. His Majesty had got a 
sickening of Indian affairs from the famous India Bill of the 
Coalition or from his unsuccessful patronage of Hastings, and 
was slow to recognise services rendered so far off. When 
General Harris, the conqueror of Seringapatam, attended the 
levée on his return to England, he was not honoured by a word 
ora nod.* In the course of the following year, Lord Wellesley 
received a solid proof of the confidence he had inspired by 
being made Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of all 
the British forces in India. This—being the first appointment 
of the kind—was truly described by Lord Clive as a matter of 
congratulation, not merely as an accession of dignity and honour, 
but as placing a necessary control in the hands of the Governor- 
General and increasing the energy and efficiency of his 
government. 

‘The confidence of the army and their enthusiasm for him 
were unbounded. In the division of the Mysore prize-money, 
100,0007. was by general acclamation of the camp reserved for 
his share. With gentleness but with dignity he declined to 
subtract from the victors in fight any part of their reward.’ 

This is Mr. Torrens’s statement. Mr. Pearce’s, confirmed by 
documentary evidence, is that the proposal came from the 
President of the Board of Control and the Chairman of the 
Company. What the army offered him was a star and badge of 
the order of St. Patrick, composed of Tippoo’s jewels, which he 
also refused to accept till formally pe ne eg by the Directors. 

Amongst the distinctive features of his administration should 
be recorded his suppression of Sunday newspapers by way of 
enforcing respect for the Christian Sabbath, and the severe 
measures he adopted for the restriction of the press. By way 
of warning to the rest, he caused one of the editors, Dr. Bryce, 
to be put on board a ship bound for England and deported. 
In fact, there is no denying that he was arbitrary in all his 
notions, a genuine despot at heart, although a kindly and con- 
siderate one, and eminently endowed with that essential quality 


” ~ (Sir Philip) Broke was allowed to pass unnoticed at the first levée 
which he attended after the capture of the Chesapeake in 1813. P 
i oO 
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of greatness—the readiness to adopt extraordinary measures for 
extreme occasions and to assume their full responsibility. If we 
apply to him the well-known line— 


‘ Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne,’ 


it is not in the sense of imputing to him envy, jealousy or littleness 
of any kind ; for he had none, barring a spice of personal vanity, 
but simply as implying that he was self-reliant, and that it 
was not in his nature to require or endure leading-strings. 

For more than a year ‘ahter the taking of Seringapatam his 
brother Arthur remained in the Mysore charged with the local 
administration, and subsequently, till the breaking out of the 
Mahratta war, was employed in a succession of arduous duties, 
commonly at a distance from the seat of government. After 
he had been at the pains of organizing an expedition to 
Batavia, the command was claimed for General Baird, and 
reluctantly transferred to him as the senior officer by the 
Governor-General. This affair created a coolness between the 
brothers which lasted several months. But assuming constant 
communication between them, and, in entire ignorance of its 
purport, judging only from what is known of their characters, 
we should say that all the most daring of Lord Wellesley’s 
enterprises, all the far-reaching projects of that vaulting ambi- 
tion which did not overreach itself,—conceived and undertaken 
without instructions from home and against protests on the spot, 
—were entirely out of keeping with the well-known caution 
and circumspection of the great captain. Political genius, like 
poetical and indeed all other genius, partakes largely of the 
imaginative faculty, if it be not of imagination all compact. 
The Duke had little or none of it. His distinctive qualities were 
stern sense of duty, decision, and good sense ; and we should as 
soon believe that he wrote his brother’s Latin verses, as that he 
suggested or originated his policy. Indeed, the germs of that 
policy may be traced in the despatch already mentioned from 
the Cape. Yet the Duke is described by Dr. Gleig as the 
guiding spirit of the Government from the commencement of 
the Mahratta War to its close :— 


‘Throughout the autumn and winter of 1802, General Wellesley’s 
attention was constantly fixed on the Mahrattas and their doings. So, 
indeed, was that of Lord Mornington, for Holkar and Scindiah were 
evidently aspiring each to take the lead of the other, and afterwards 
consolidate in his own person a strong empire.... . 

While thus guarding against danger on one side of India, General 
Wellesley was not re ess of what might befall in another. His, 
indeed, was a plan of campaign which embraced the whole field over 
which war might be expected to flow. He sent General weg or 
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14,000 men from Bengal towards Delhi, while he himself with 23,000 
provided for the safety of the Deccan. . . . 

The loss of this battle (of Argaum), with the surrender of Gawilghur, 
put an end to the Mahratta war in Central India. Scindiah and 
Ragogee Bunsla felt that farther resistance would be useless, and, after 
a good deal of chicane and equivocation, they threw themselves on the 
mercy of the conqueror. .. . 

This treaty of peace, as well as the conduct of the war, was alto- 
gether the work of General Wellesley. He had arranged the entire 
plan of operations before they began, and received plenary power from 
Lord Mornington to act in every emergency as his own judgment. 
might suggest. In after years he used often, when one or two con- 
fidential friends got about him, to speak in glowing terms of the 
generous confidence with which his brother treated him.’ 


The obvious inference is that these statements rest upon the 
oral authority of the Duke. Yet it can be made clear from facts 
and dates that he, who valued his brother’s reputation as his 
own and felt that they had enough for both, could have made 
no statement of the sort; and that, when he spoke of the 
plenary power which he received, he, alluded merely to the 
plenary power given him in common with the other com- 
manders within their respective spheres of action. The 
— was raised in the House of Commons, whether the 
overnor-General was legally competent to delegate the treaty- 
making power to his brother and General Lake. The cases 
were identical; and the same power was vested in General 
Stuart contingently on his assuming a similar command. The 
justification was the distance from the seat of government and 
from each other (varying from 800 to 1000 miles) at which 
they were to act. In point of fact, the Mahratta war compre- 
hended four concurrent campaigns. One of these, the principal, 
was under the personal conduct of General Lake, who, at the 
time when he is represented as sent towards Delhi by General 
Wellesley, was Commander-in-Chief for British India; General 
Wellesley being a Major-General under Lieutenant-General Stuart, 
and stationed in command of the auxiliary forces in the Mysore. 
The broad grounds of this much-contested policy may be briefly 
stated. Our justification for holding British India is that we 
have introduced a higher civilization, superseded bad systems 
of government by a better, and are in a fair way to carry out 
the principle of promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. This, although it may turn out the result, was cer- 
tainly not the motive of those who founded the empire. They 
started as commercial adventurers, and were led on from conquest 
to conquest by the necessity—real or supposed—of securing 
what they had already got. With all due deference to Mr. Mill, 
who 
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who disputes this necessity at every step, it was tolerably clear 
when Lord Wellesley appeared on the scene, still clearer after 
the fall of Tippoo, that things could not continue as they were. 
The native princes who retained their independence were as 
little disposed as ever to be improved off their thrones for the 
alleged benefit of humanity in general or of their subjects in 
particular; and they had become fully alive to the tactics by 
which the English settlers had contrived to annex province 
after province, making each fresh encroachment a stepping- 
stone to the next. These princes, the majority being usurpers, 
were constantly at feud with one another, and in want of military 
aid. This was supplied by the Company on condition that they 
should assign a portion of territory to secure the payment of the 
troops, and accept a resident with powers which, judiciously 
employed, commonly ended by reducing the prince to the con- 
dition of a puppet. This system Lord Wellesley now proposed 
to apply to the Mahratta chiefs, the only remaining antagonists 
to British supremacy in Central India; and turning historian for 
the nonce, he has left, marked by his peculiar style, a detailed 
account of the military operations of the war, as well as a lucid 
exposition of his policy.* 

He finds it convenient to assume, at starting, that the 
supreme executive authority of the Mahratta Empire was still 
constitutionally vested in the Peishwah; and one of his first 
steps was to make a treaty offensive and defensive with this 
potentate, who cautiously held aloof till he had been driven 
from his capital and reduced to the last extremities. When 
he signed the Treaty of Bassein, December 31st, 1802, he was 
no longer useful as an ally, and the binding force of his autho- 
rity was about upon a par with that of the Affghan prince who 
signed the Treaty of Gandamuck. The real power of the 
Mahratta Empire had passed into the hands of the Rajah of 
Berar, of a usurper named Scindiah, and of a soldier of fortune 
named Holkar, each at the head of a numerous army, and all 
three ready at any moment to sink their differences and combine 
against a common foe. The most formidable was Scindiah, 
who, besides the army under his own immediate command, 
had near Delhi another called the Imperial Army, under a 
Frenchman named Perron, prepared to co-operate with the 
Sovereign of Cabul, who threatened an invasion from the north. 


‘This French state,’ as Lord Wellesley terms the country under 
Perron, ‘actually held possession of the person and nominal authority 








* ‘Notes relative to the late Transactions in the Mahratta Empire. Fort 
William ; 15th Dec. 1803. Illustrated with five military plans.’ London; 1804. 
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of the Moghul, maintained the most efficient army of regular infantry, 
and the most powerful artillery, then existing in India (with the ex- 
ception of his Majesty’s and the Company's troops), and exercised a 
considerable influence over the neighbouring states, from the banks 
of the Indus to the confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges.’ 


When the rupture became imminent, Lord Clive, the Governor 
of Madras, acting under orders from the Governor-General, 
instructed Lieutenant-General Stuart to adopt the necessary 
measures for the march of the British troops into the Mahratta 
territories, leaving it to his judgment to determine the amount 
of the force to be detached for that purpose from the main 
Madras army under his command. In conformity to these 
instructions, the General directed a detachment to be formed 
under the command of Major-General Wellesley, who had been 
especially named by Lord Clive as the officer best qualified for 
a service requiring political experience as well as military skill. 
The detachment amounted altogether to about 12,000 men, 
including one regiment of European cavalry and two regiments 
of European infantry. General Wellesley,commenced his march 
on the 9th of March, 1803, and, after saving the Peishwah’s 
capital from destruction by a dashing movement and taking a 
strong fort by escalade, he arrived on the 23rd of September at 
Nardnair, where he received intelligence that the combined 
armies of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar were encamped at 
about six miles’ distance from the ground on which he had in- 
tended to encamp. Before coming to the ensuing action, it may 
be as well to fix the precise place which General Wellesley filled 
in the whole plan of operations. We quote from the ‘ Notes.’ 


‘The arrangements adopted by the Governor-General, during this 
arduous crisis of affairs, were directed to provide for a general com- 
bined attack to be made, nearly at the same time, on the united army 
of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar under their personal command in 
the Dekan, and on all their most vulnerable and valuable possessions in 
every quarter of India. The plan of operations comprehended a tract 
of country extending from Delhi and the Presidencies of Fort William, 
Fort St. George, and Bombay, to Poonah, Hyderabad, Guzerat, and 
Orissa, and embraced, together with the security and defence of the 
British dominions, the important objects of defeating the confederate 
chieftains in the field; of establishing our allies, their highnesses the 
Peishwah and the Nizam in their respective legitimate governments ; 
of securing the legitimate succession to the government of the Dekan ; 
of delivering the unfortunate and aged emperor Shah Allum, and the 
royal house of Timur, from misery, degradation, and bondage ; and of 
extirpating the last remnant of French influence in India, by rescuing 
his Imperial Majesty the Moghul from the hands of a desperate band 
of French adventurers ; and by destroying the powerful artillery and 
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military resources of Monsieur Perron, and of the French state 
founded upon the ruins of the authority of the Moghul, and under 
the auspices of Scindiah, on the north-west frontier of Hindostan.’ 


Amongst the operations simultaneously carried on were those 
under General Wellesley; those directed against Scindiah’s 

rts in Guzerat ; the expedition against Cuttack under Colonel 
Berewsié and the campaign in the north under the personal 
direction of General Lake, having for its immediate object the 
destruction of the French power under Perron, and the rescue 
of the Great Moghul. The first important blow was struck by 
General Lake. On the mere advance of the British, Perron 
lost courage, and notified his formal retirement from the service 
of Scindiah. His successor, a Frenchman named Bourquien, 
after crossing the Jumna for the avowed purpose of encountering 
the English, took up a strong position with his troops near 
Delhi. Lake lured them from it by feigning a retreat, and then 
charged with such impetuosity that they gave way and fled in 
every direction. They were computed at 13,000 infantry and 
4000 cavalry; the British force at 4500 in all, including the 
76th Foot and the 27th Dragoons. The victory was won by 
the 76th led by Lake in person. Directly after the action the 
Great Moghul sent to express his anxious desire to place his 
person and authority under the protection of the British. A day 
was appointed for the conquering general to pay his respects. 


‘The crowd in the city was extraordinary, and it was with some 
difficulty that the cavalcade could make its way to the palace. The 
courts of the palace were full of people, anxious to witness the 
deliverance of their Sovereign from a state of degradation and 
bondage. At length the Commander-in-Chief was ushered into the 
royal presence, and found the unfortunate and venerable Emperor, 
oppressed by the accumulated calamities of old age, degraded autho- 
rity, extreme poverty, and loss of sight, seated under a small tattered 
canopy, the remnant of his royal state, with every external appearance 
of the misery of his condition. . . .’ 

The misery of his condition had neither diminished his own 
conscious dignity nor the veneration he inspired, and stress is 
laid upon the fact, that ‘no other power can now avail itself of 
the weight and influence which the Emperor’s name must ever 
possess amongst the Mussulman inhabitants of Hindostan.’ 
After the siege and capture of Agra, General Lake marched 
in pursuit of the remainder of Perron’s forces, a large part of 
which had not been engaged at Delhi. He came up with them 
(Nov. 1st) at the village of Laswaree, 15,000 strong, with seventy- 
two guns. These were served so well that it was found neces- 
sary to withdraw the British cavalry, with which the — 
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had commenced the action without waiting for the infantry ; 
and when he renewed the attack with the infantry, the heavy 
cannonade with grape and canister is described as ‘ sufficient 
alone to prevent a regular advance.’ The regiments charged as 
they came up, and the battle, like the preceding one at Delhi, 
was decided by a rush of the 76th, gallantly seconded by the 
Dragoons. ‘This is expressly stated in the ‘ Notes,’ and some- 
what qualifies the eulogy lavished on ‘the admirable skill, 
judgment, heroic valour, and activity’ of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who showed no skill or judgment at all. The directing 
mind was wanting throughout; and his troops suffered accord- 
ingly. 

We return to General Wellesley, whom we left confronted by 
the combined armies of Scindiah and Berar, which (Sept. 23) he 
resolved to attack at once without waiting for Colonel Stevenson, 
who was expected with a co-operating force on the 24th. The 
ensuing battle—the celebrated Battle of Assye—was fought by 
about 4500 British troops, including 1300 European infantry 
and artillery, against a force consisting of 10,500 infantry com- 
manded by European officers, a well-equipped train of artillery 
exceeding a hundred guns, and between 30,000 and 40,000 
irregular horse. This is the official account. Dr. Gleig says: 
‘About two o'clock in the afternoon of the 26th, General 
Wellesley found himself suddenly in presence of 50,000 men, 
secured on both sides by villages and rivers, and covered along 
their whole front by 128 pieces of cannon. His own corps 
consisted of something less than 8000, of which 1500 only were 
Europeans: and seventeen guns, drawn by animals worn out 
with hard work, made up the whole of his train.’ 

Nothing is more remarkable in our Indian wars than our 
invariable inferiority in the arm in which we might have been 
expected to be superior. ‘ Several officers in General Wellesley’s 
army who have served during the late campaigns on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, have declared that it is no disparagement to 
the French artillery to say, that cannon were never better served 
than by the enemy at Assye on the 23rd of September.’ The 
74th Regiment was well-nigh decimated by their fire; and 
it was again, as at Delhi and Laswaree, by coming at once 
to close quarters that the British won the day. The Duke’s 
account to Dr. Gleig was that his first line, which had been 
directed to keep clear of Assye, swayed to the right and 
became exposed to a heavy fire! ‘This obliged me to bring 
the second line sooner into action than I intended, and to 
employ the cavalry—the 19th Dragoons—early in the day, in 
order to save thé 74th from being cut to pieces. But whatever 
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mistakes my officers committed, they more than made up for by 
their bravery. I lost an enormous number of men: 170 officers 
were killed and wounded, and upwards of 2000 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates; but we carried all before us.’ 

The Duke, according to his biographer, used to say of this 
battle that it was the hardest-fought affair that ever took place 
in India. The subsequent battle of Argaum was one of the 
easiest, as the enemy retired in disorder before the British 
advance, abandoning their cannon and ammunition. ‘The loss 
of this{battle, says Dr. Gleig (in a passage already quoted), 
‘with the surrender of Gawilgur, put an end to the Mahratta 
war in*Gentral India.’ Lord Wellesley speaks in similar terms 
of the battle of Laswaree: ‘This splendid victory completes 
the subversion of Scindiah’s hostile power and formidable re- 
sources in Hindostan, and of the French force which constituted 
the main strength of his army in that quarter.’ In his exulting 
summary of events, however, he justly declares that, ‘in the 
course of an extensive and complicated system of military 
operations, the glorious success of the British arms has been 
uniform in every part of India.’ He draws no invidious dis- 
tinctions, and alludes in the same glowing terms to Delhi, 
Assye, and Laswaree. 

The general pacification was delayed longer than he an- 
ticipated ; but the power of the Mahratta chiefs was effectually 
broken; and, in November 1804, Mackintosh, no ardent 
admirer of Lord Wellesley, whose politics he calls dashing and 
showy, writes from Bombay: ‘The Mahratta war, undertaken 
upon grounds of very doubtful policy, has ended in establishing 
the direct authority, or the uncontrollable influence of England, 
from Lahore to Cape Comorin. Your map will help your 
memory to form some idea of the immensity of this empire.’ 

One of the measures by which Lord Wellesley should be 
most honourably remembered in India was the foundation of 
a college at Fort William, for the training of young men sent 
out as writers. It was his pet project, and the objections of 
the Directors on economical grounds were met by indignation 
and contempt, to which he gave free vent in his letters and 
despatches. He had other grounds of annoyance in the same 
quarter ; naturally enough, for the Directors were trembling for 
their dividends, whilst he was forming schemes of aggrandize- 
ment, and neglecting economy for dominion or for fame. They 
complained with reason that, if he was adding to their revenue, 
he was proportionately adding to their’ expenses and liabilities. 
On the first news of the rupture with the Mahrattas, Indian 
Stock had fallen from 215 to 160. rT. 
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The treaty with Scindiah (December 1803) had hardly been 
signed, when despatches arrived from England prohibiting the 
war or intervention other than inevitable in Mahratta affairs ; 
and in a despatch dated March 4, 1804, Lord Castlereagh read 
the Governor-General a long lecture on the imprudence of pro- 
voking fresh hostilities with a view to more extended dominion. 
Luckily or unluckily, both prohibition and lecture came too 
late. As if in anticipation and reply, he had written (March 
1, 1804) to Lord Castlereagh thanking him for his counsels and 
support, but declaring it ‘ unnecessary to repeat His utter con- 
tempt for any opinions which might be entertained by indi- 
vidual proprietors or by the Court of Directors, as he*éxpected 
every practicable degree of injustice and baseness from that 
faction.’ In a later despatch (June 19, 1804), he says that the 
one thing for which he longed, and for which he should be 
deeply grateful, would be a full disclosure to Parliament of 
every act of his administration, and of every proceeding of the 
Directors, since he had the misfortune to be subjected to the 
ignominious tyranny of Leadenhall Street : 


‘He hoped to relinquish the service of his honourable employers 
in January or February 1805; but as no symptoms of tardy remorse 
displayed by the Honourable Court in consequence of his recent 
success in India would vary his estimation of the faith and honour 
of his very worthy and approved good masters, or protract his con- 
tinuance in India for one hour beyond the limits prescribed by the 
public interests, so no additional outrage, injury, or insult which could 
issue from the most loathsome den of the India House would accelerate 
his departure while the public safety should appear to require his 
aid in that arduous station.’ 


The news of his recent success, as he modestly calls his series 
of triumphs, called forth tributes which could not fail to be 
highly flattering to his pride, although qualified in a manner to 
betray no symptoms of remorse. In moving the thanks of the 
House of Commons, Lord Castlereagh disclaimed any wish to 
commit the House to a premature approval of the policy of the 
Mahratta war—‘but of its splendid success they must all be 
proud.’ The Court of Proprietors, still more pointedly reserv- 
ing the question of policy, voted : 


‘That taking into consideration the despatches relative to the late 
brilliant successes in the war with the Mahratta chiefs, their thanks 
be given to Marquess Wellesley for the zeal, vigour, activity, and 
ability displayed in preparing the armies of the several Presidencies 
to take the field, to which might be attributed, in a great measure, the 
tapid and brilliant successes which had crowned the British arms in 
the East Indies.’ 
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The eulogy was poisoned by the reservation. He refused to 
publish the votes of thanks to himself on the ground that ‘ the 
determination expressed to withhold all judgment upon the ori- 
ginal justice, necessity, and policy of the war, could not have 
been published in India by a formal act of the Government 
without conveying an universal impression of doubt and ambi- 
guity respecting the stability of every arrangement connected 
with the progress and success of our arms.’ 

This boasted success, although brilliant, was incomplete. 
Holkar, who had taken no part in the war, was at the head of 
a numerous army, and when summoned by General Lake to 
withdraw from the menacing position he occupied, and refrain 
from exacting tribute from our allies, he made answer by a 
series of counterclaims and a threat : 


‘Countries of many hundred coss shall be overrun and plundered. 
Lord Lake shall not haye ‘leisure to breathe for a moment; and 
calamities will fall on lacs of human beings, in continual war, by 


the attacks of my army, which overwhelms like the waves of the 
sea.’ 


The campaign against him was indecisive, and was attended 
by reverses of which the most was made by the peace party. 
Colonel Monson, left with a division to watch Holkar after a 
simulated retreat, was surprised and narrowly escaped without 
guns or baggage. The Rajah of Bhurtpoore declared against the 
Company, and Scindiah, complaining of ill-faith, was preparing 
for a renewal of hostilities if his demands were refused. The 
treasury was empty, and renewed expenditure for objects supposed 
to be already attained by great sacrifices would be the signal for 
fresh censure or detraction. The embarrassments of the Governor- 
General were hourly becoming more and more complicated, when 
they were suddenly, if not quite unexpectedly, terminated ina 
way that could hardly have been agreeable, although it brought 
temporary relief. In May 1805 the Governor-General, ‘hearing 
that Mr. Tucker had received letters from England, sent for 
him, and enquired if they contained any news of importance. 
‘The appointment of Lord Cornwallis,’ was the reply. Lord 
Cornwallis was appointed for the express purpose of reversing 
so much of Lord Wellesley’s policy as could be reversed with 
any semblance of prudence or expediency, and he hastened to 
carry out his instructions in the spirit which dictated them. 
In a despatch to the Secret Committee two days after his arrival, 
August 1, 1805, he writes to say that he is starting for the upper 
provinces to terminate by negociation a contest. from which no 
solid benefit could be expected. In his eagerness to — 
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alleged errors of his predecessor, he hurried to the opposite 
extreme, and gave up almost every point in dispute between 
the Company and the recalcitrant chiefs. A single instance 
may suffice. Scindiah had insultingly refused to permit the 
departure of the British Resident from his court, and Lord 
Cornwallis, apparently unconscious that British honour was at 
stake, coolly writes to General (now Lord) Lake, that ‘as a 
mere point of honour, he is disposed to compromise, or even to 
abandon, the demand for the release of the British Resident if 
it should ultimately prove to be the only obstacle to a satisfactory 
adjustment.’ 

Surely the release of the Resident, with an ample apology for 
the detention, should have been the indispensable preliminary, 
the sine qua non of an adjustment. The time for moderate 
measures had gone by: the English in India had advanced too 
far on the road to empire to recede: and Lord Cornwallis’s 
policy of concession and conciliation was an anachronism at 
best. It was followed by a strong and durable reaction, but it 
was mortifying to Lord Wellesley at the.time, and supplied an 
additional weapon for assailing him on his return. He had 
ample time on the homeward voyage for both retrospection and 
anticipation, for a review of his claims and prospects, for a fore- 
cast of the future as well as a calm estimate of the past. What 
would they say in England? Would the public ratify the 
verdict of the Company? Would his services be duly recog- 
nized by the King and the Minister? There were indications 
which might well warrant him in giving way to an occasional 
feeling of despondency. He had declared war to the knife 
against his employers, and an untoward accident had made 
known to them the language of contempt in which he was 
wont to speak of both directors and proprietors. Nor could 
it have escaped him that the tone of his official friends 
in their private correspondence was that of men who were 
driven to the language of palliation and apology. We are 
reminded of Rogers’s reply to the lady who complained of his 
taking part against her: ‘ Lady D., I pass my life in defending 
you,’ 

We find him thanking Lord Castlereagh for softening down a 
meditated despatch from the India House which would probably 
have been followed by an instant resignation, and in Lord 
Grenville’s intercepted letter,* referring to the debates on the 
Mahratta war, occurs this suggestive sentence : ‘I have not done 





* It was intercepted by a French man-of-war, along with a private letter of 
Lord Wellesley’s, acrimoniously as on the rer The whole of the 
intercepted correspondence was publish 7" French newspapers. 
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more for you than you would have done for me on a like occa- 
sion ; and if the intrigue planned against you is totally without 
effect, and your measures have been approved before they were 
arraigned, I cannot flatter myself with having contributed to 
this result by my efforts; but you may, in my opinion, consider 
the affair as terminated.’ Consider the affair terminated !— 
The affair which he regarded as the masterpiece of his states- 
manship, the glory of his administration, the copestone of his 
fame. 

With his peculiar tastes and temperament he was also destined 
to encounter discomfort and mortification from the change of 
position and habits. Any viceroy, accustomed to oriental pomp 
and servility for seven years, might be pardoned for a temporary 
feeling near akin to that of Gulliver on his first return from 
Lilliput, when he warned people to get out of his way for fear 
he should walk over them, or that of a Lord Mayor when he 
resigns the ensigns of his dignity. But Lord Wellesley was 
more than ordinarily fond of pomp, luxury, and magnificence. 
He clung to the trappings as well as to the reality of power. 
He had set on foot a body-guard to be constantly attendant 
on his person, and when he went to Madras to direct the war 
against Tippoo, he was with difficulty prevented from sending 
for it from Calcutta. He caused a Government House to be con- 
structed on a scale and at a cost which, we are not sur- 
prised to hear, drew from the directors and proprietors a grow! 
deepening into a groan. Lord Valentia, for whom he sent the 
State barge built expressly for his use on the Hooghly, says (in 
his ‘ Travels’): ‘It reminded me of a fairy tale. It was very 
long in proportion to its width, richly ornamented with green 
and gold; its head a spread-eagle gilt; its stern a tiger’s head 
and body; the centre would contain twenty people, and was 
covered with an awning and side curtains ; forward were seated 
twenty natives dressed in scarlet habits, with rose-coloured 
turbans, who pulled away most energetically and speedily gained 
the landing-place. His Excellency much amused me by the 
account he gave of the manner in which my arrival was announced 
to him by the messenger whom he placed purposely on the road. 
“Lord Sahib ka bhanja, Company ka nawasa teshrif laia;” 
literally translated, “ the Lord’s sister’s son and the grandson of 
Mrs. Company is arrived.” These titles originated from a belief 
of the natives that the India Company was an old woman, and 
that the Governors-General were her children.’ 

The Company was always a myth or mystery tothe crowd. At 
shows of wild beasts within living memory, the royal hunting 
tiger of Bengal used to be introduced with, ‘ Tippoo Saib kept 

twenty-four 
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twenty-four of these here hanimals to hunt the Honourable East 
India Company.’ 

Mr. Torrens says that one of Lord Wellesley’s morbid appre- 
hensions was that relatives and friends would think he was 
much changed by his residence in a tropical climate, This is a 
common weakness. Few of us like to be told that we are 
changed. Lord Byron mentions as a specimen of Lady Hol- 
land’s proneness to say illnatured things, that she told him he 
was growing fat. Lord Wellesley was perhaps finically atten- 
tive to personal appearance and, judged merely by thews and 
inches, he was what is commonly called a little man. And 
so, we learn from Clarendon, were most of the great men who 
figure in his History. So were Thiers, Guizot, Curran, the late 
Earl Russell, and Warren Hastings, of whose appearance at his 
trial, Lord Macaulay, after describing him as ‘small and 
emaciated,’ says: ‘ He looked like a great man, and not like a 
bad man.’ This is equally true of Lord Wellesley. He had 
the look of inborn nobility. His head and features were emi- 
nently intellectual as well as handsome; and he would have 
been singled out as the most distinguished person in almost 
any assembly in which he might set foot. Mr. Torrens, who is 
eternally harping on his size and his attention to dress, would 
fain convey the impression that he was a manikin eaten up with 
vanity. We should like to know the authority for the account 
of his feelings and demeanour on landing at Portsmouth in 
1805, seventy-five years ago: 


‘He had been playing king until the rarefied atmosphere of king- 
ship had become so habitual that the murk of commonplace in the 
best room of the best inn in a half-lighted seaport town almost stifled 
him, Had the successor of Aurungzebe come to this? There he 
was, with wife and children, and two or three friends from town, after 
all his impersonation of paramount power and enjoyment of Oriental 
magnificence, made much of by vulgar waiters, just like any other 
Trish marquess on his travels. He did his best to look pleased and 
be gracious; but his mortification was unspeakable ; and ere dinner 
was half over he broke out in expletives of impatience that made the 
circle stare. Hyacinthe, forgetting all that had changed their lot in 
life since the time when as a youthful and hardly-known official he 
had sat at her feet adoringly, said with an unlucky laugh,—* Ah! 
you must not think you are in India still, where everybody ran to 
obey you. They mind nobody here.” The disenchantment was com- 
plete. He rose early from table and withdrew, saying he was ill, 
and must be left alone; nor could any subsequent explanation or ex- 
postulation mend the matter. It was the foretaste of a long course 
of disappointment and vexation, wholly unanticipated, that was in 
store for him.’ 


Lord 
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Lord Grenville’s advice in the intercepted letter was ‘ not to 
engage for anything until he returned ; but to retain the liberty 
of acting according to such motives as he should judge proper 
to direct his conduct on the spot.’ The state of things that 
met him on his reaching London was far from encouraging. 
Pitt, who received him with affectionate cordiality, died within 
a few days of their meeting; so there was an end at once to all 
hope of assistance or support in that quarter. The ex-Governor- 
General had been too long estranged from English politics to 
be deemed an indispensable element or take at once a leading 
part in the combinations that ensued. Lord Brougham indeed 
states, as hardly admitting of a doubt, that ‘ the party of Mr. Pitt 
would gladly have rallied under Lord Wellesley had there been 
among them a leader ready for the House of Commons. But to 
place Lord Castlereagh or Mr. Canning in the command of 
their forces against the combined power of Mr. Fox and Messrs. 
Grey, Sheridan and Windham would have been courting signal 
defeat.’ Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, who acted together 
till their memorable quarrel, need not have shrunk from an en- 
counter with the opposition orators, but there is not a shadow of 
proof nor a sign that Lord Wellesley was regarded as a possible 
premier at this time; and we find him writing to Wilberforce, 
Jan. 15, 1806: ‘I know nothing of public arrangements, and 
all the reports in the newspapers respecting myself are utterly 
groundless.’ 

Moreover, there was a grave obstacle to Lord Wellesley’s 
candidature for high office so soon after his return. In the pre- 
ceding session of Parliament, a man named Paull, a commercial 
adventurer (once a linendraper) from India, who had purchased 
a seat, moved for papers with the avowed object of founding a 
charge of oppression, corruption, and arbitrary proceedings, 
against the ex-Governor-General, with especial reference to his 
harsh and unjust treatment of the Nabob of Oude. This accuser 
was at first regarded as a mere caricaturist of Burke, and no 
serious notice was taken of him, until it served the purpose of 
the least scrupulous or most violent members of the Opposition 
to take him up. Sir Francis Burdett introduced him: to Horne 
Tooke, who made him free of his Sunday dinners at Putney ; 
Cobbett warmly backed him in the ‘ Register;’ and, if his own 
story was not altogether false, he was received at Carlton 
House, after his first motion for papers, with these amongst 
other expressions of satisfaction by the Prince: ‘You have 
opened a battery against the Marquis; his conduct in Oude 
has been truly shocking. I have had much conversation with 
my young friend Treves on the subject, who gave me the poor 
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Nawab’s picture, I trust the battery will not be silenced next 
session, as some Indian batteries have been.’ 

Lord Wellesley’s friends made light of the affair in their 
correspondence, but the impending renewal of the charge left 
them no alternative but to speak out. ‘Wellesley Pole and 
Lord Temple undertook the painful task of making him 
understand that, instead of being saluted as a conqueror, it 
was. seriously proposed that he should be tried as a culprit.’ 
Instead of meeting the charge as it deserved to be met, with 
an indignant denial, and challenging inquiry from his place 
as a peer, he flew into a passion and vowed that he would 
take no part in public business till the cloud that hung over 
his reputation had been completely dissipated; and he began 
by refusing to take his seat in the House of Lords. This 
was a fatal error, as it admitted and created a temporary 
disqualification, which was exactly what his ill-wishers wanted, 
and all probably that they hoped to establish. His position 
now was analogous to that of Hastings, whose prospects of 
public employment and accumulating honours were suddenly 
overclouded by Pitt’s support of the Benares charge ; a support 
which (Lord Macaulay suggests) can be accounted for on no 
more plausible hypothesis than jealousy. Hastings was per- 
sonally a favourite of the King. He was the idol of the East 
India Company and its servants. If he were absolved by the 
Commons, seated among the Lords, admitted to the Board 
of Control, was. it not possible that he might become a 
formidable rival in the Cabinet? If he were impeached all 
danger was at an end. The proceeding, however it might termi- 
nate, would probably last some years. In the mean time the 
accused would lie under a ban and could scarcely venture even 
to pay his duty at Court. ‘Such were the motives attributed 
by a great part of the public to the young minister whose 

ing passion was generally believed to be avarice of power.’ 

There is no culpable lack of charity in attributing similar 
motives to the ministers, ex and actual, young and old, who 
were emulously contending for place directly after Pitt’s death. 
It was a point gained with all of them if they could exclude so 
formidable a competitor as Lord Wellesley, and the line taken 
by his friends was wanting in both spirit and generosity. It 
was apologetic and extenuating, instead of haughty and defying 
as it should have been. According to Sir George Lewis, ‘ Lord 
Grenville stipulated with Mr. Fox that the accusation of Lord 
Wellesley should not be made a Cabinet measure, and that no 
person should be appointed President of the Board of Control 
who should promote it in his official capacity. Mr. Fox assented 
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to these terms, but reserved the power of supporting the accusa- 
tion if it were brought forward by a private member.’* It 
was brought forward repeatedly, and received a good deal of 
irregular support from members of the Whig Opposition with- 
out making way. The more it was examined, the clearer was 
it seen that Lord Wellesley had been uniformly actuated by 
broad, high-minded, comprehensive views: that his policy was 
imperial in the true sense of the word; and that he had 
never, like Hastings, been guilty of unjustifiable acts, such 
as the subjection of the Rohillas or the maltreatment of 
Cheyte Sing, to swell the coffers of the Company. Their hos- 
tility consequently did him more good than harm with the 
public. Paull gradually dropped from discredit to insignificance ; 
and in April 1808 he committed suicide.t His soiled and 
tattered mantle finally devolved upon Sir Thomas Turton, who, 
in the following June, moved a vote of censure, which was con- 
verted into an approval by a majority of 98 to 19. This termi- 
nated the proceedings, but people had ceased to attach the 
slightest weight to the threatened impeachment long before it 
was formally withdrawn, and Lord Wellesley had taken the 
oaths and his seat in the Lords on the last day of 1806. 

Lord Brougham says that ‘his extreme sense of propriety 
hindered him, while the impeachment was pending, from taking 
the Government on Mr. Fox’s death, when he might, as soon 
as the Whigs resigned, have succeeded as Prime Minister.’ It 
nowhere appears that the Premiership was then within his 
reach, but there is no doubt that he might have had a high 

lace in the Portland Administration, in which his brothers 
held office. On the 24th of March, 1807, Lord Malmesbury 
writes in his Diary that he was wavering all day, and at last 
made up his mind to decline. Sir George Lewis says that ‘he 
hesitated for a time and then declined, but, notwithstanding his 
obligations to Lord Grenville, he declared himself a supporter 
of the new Ministry, and received the Garter as the price and 
pledge of his adhesion.’ 

In a chapter headed, ‘ Nowhere, 1806-1808,’ Mr. Torrens 
thus describes Lord Wellesley’s position : 


‘ All the schemes of official advancement with which the Marquess 
had occupied himself seemed doomed to adjournment sine die. His 
domestic relations did not improve with the tantalizing strain upon 
his temper. Madame had grown querulous and pretentious as he 





* ‘Essays on the Administration of Great Britain from 1783 to 1880.’ Edited 
by Sir Edmund Head. Page 289. 
¢ On hearing of his death, Lord Wellesley remarked: ‘I thought he would 
have perished by a more ignominious hand’ (the hangman’s). 
grew 
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grew petulant and irritable; her society no longer had for him the 
charm it once possessed ; and he gave himself up to other associations 
with as little disguise as was the prevailing fashion of the day... . 
Autumn passed away in pleasures that profited nothing, and it was 
the spring of 1808 before any serious change seemed likely to take 
place in his condition.’ 


He addressed the House of Lords, for the first time after his 
return, at the opening of the Session of 1808, in defence of the 
expedition to Sopatotions, which he justified on the familiar 
ground that the Danish fleet would or might have been seized by 
Napoleon and employed against England. His brother Arthur 
commanded a division of the land forces employed ; but we 
suspect that the high-handed character of the proceeding—a 
flagrant violation of international law—had a peculiar attraction 
for the orator, when he expatiated in the loftiest language on 
the patriotic duty of subjecting all ordinary rules of right and 
justice to expediency. 

It may be collected from the published diaries and corre- 
spondence of the period that, subsequently to the delivery of 
this speech, his claims to office were frequent subjects of dis- 
cussion. Canning is reported to have declared, in conversation 
with the Speaker, that Wellesley would be a good colleague, 
but not as Premier; and to have told his noble friend, with an 
affectation of frankness: ‘1 must tell you frankly that I have 
serious objections, Lord Wellesley, to your being Premier; 
because with your reputation, talent, and activity of mind, you 
would reduce all the rest of us to mere cyphers.’ 

One of the complaints against his Indian administration was 
that he had treated his Council with systematic neglect, and 
his grand manner was far from recommending him to the King, 
who, hearing of his domineering ways, had prophesied prior to 
his arrival that ‘his head would be turned, and there would be 
no bearing him.’ At length the happy thought presented itself 
that he would make a capital Ambassador to Spain, a country 
which delights in dignity; and that the co-operation of the 
two brothers, the statesman and the warrior, might produce in 
Europe the same auspicious results of which it had been fruitful 
in Hindostan. The appointment of Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
the chief command in the Peninsula was announced on the Ist 
of April, 1809, and in the ‘ Gazette’ of the 30th it was formally _ 
notified that Lord Wellesley had been appointed Ambassador 
to his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VII., with directions to 
reside at the seat of the Supreme Junta in Spain. 

On hearing that the bulk of the forces that had been collected 
were intended for Walcheren, and that only a small army was 
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to be sent under his brother to Spain, Lord Wellesley threw up 
his embassy, and was with difficulty persuaded to resume it. 
His departure was delayed by illness and other causes, and he 
did not arrive at Cadiz till the 31st of July, four days after 
the battle of Talavera. A French flag was thrown before him as 
he landed by some Spanish imitator of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
his treading on it was made a topic of strong censure in the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ although one does not see well how he 
could have done otherwise without checking the anti-Napoleonic 
enthusiasm he came to sustain. Mr. Torrens adds that before 
quitting his cabin he took his accustomed care to be befittingly 
arrayed :— 

‘When all particulars were adjusted to his conception of the 
character he was to sustain, as the incarnation of imperial power 
appearing as a deliverer of an enthralled people, he asked how his 
staff were dressed, and on being told that both civilians and sailors 
wore cocked hats with white feathers, he declared that his distinctive 
plumage must be green, and beneath a waving profusion of that 
benignant hue the countenance of the Marquess shone forth on 
Spain.’ 

If he had been landing in Ireland there might have been 
sense and meaning in the adoption of green, which must have 
puzzled the Spaniards. The story sounds apocryphal, and so 
does a comic incident of his reception by the Junta at Seville, 
which has been rescued from oblivion by Mr. Torrens. The 
representative or (as the biographer terms him) ‘ illuminated 
copy’ of Britannia, had arrived in his carriage at the entrance 
of the Town Hall, arid was preparing to descend with befitting 
dignity ; his foot was on the step, when the Maid of Saragossa, 
a strapping heroine in national costume, who had been waiting 
her opportunity, rushed forward with a cry, caught him up in 
her arms, and carrying him with as much ease as the Brobdignag 
nurse carried Gulliver, deposited him with a hearty kiss at the foot 
of the grand staircase. He went through the ensuing ceremony 
without betraying his mortification, but we regret to learn that 
he gave vent to it in a manner that would imply a want of 
self-respect as well as temper. His Irish servant having ven- 
tured a humorous allusion to the adventure, it is said ‘that his 
Excellency, in a paroxysm of rage, uplifted his delicate fist, 
and hit his stalwart dependant a box on the ear. The man 
‘quietly said, “ It is a pity your Lordship should forget yourself, 
and forget me, like this; for you know that if I chose I could 
crush you with a blow.”’ Then, leaving the room, he refused 
to reappear till the next day, when the Marquis made the amende 
honorable by the present of his watch. We should have thought 

that, 
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that, even with a menial, he would have been animated by 
the kind of spirit which induced Louis XIV. to fling away 
his cane to avoid the temptation of making an unworthy use 
of it. 

Referring to the correspondence between the brothers during 
Lord Wellesley’s embassy, Mr. Wilberforce observed to a friend : 
‘I suppose you have never seen them: but when the Duke of 
Wellington commanded in Spain, and his brother the Marquis 
Wellesley was sent to conduct the negociations, the papers 
containing the despatches of the two brothers were printed by 
Parliament, and I remember thinking that I had never seen 
anything at all equal to them in talent.’ They place in the 
strongest light the difficulties with which the Ambassador and 
the commander had to contend, owing in a great measure to the 
incapacity and negligence of the Spanish authorities, civil and 
military. The Spanish troops were ill-disciplined, badly 
organized, and badly commanded. Operations undertaken in 
reliance on them were pretty sure to end in disaster. The 
promised supplies to the British army so utterly failed, that our 
troops were frequently in want of the simplest necessaries. 
‘Both hosts (says Dr. Gleig) slept that night (the night before 
the battle of Talavera) upon their arms. The French, well 
supplied, ate and drank before they lay down; the Spaniards 
likewise fared well; the English were starving. Throughout 
the two previous days no rations had been issued to them, 
except a handful of flour per man: so grossly forgetful of the 
— under which they had come were their Spanish 

es.’ 

The strongest remonstrances having failed to produce the 
desired effect, the English commander plainly stated that he 
had no alternative but to leave the country or see his army 
perish by inanition before his eyes; and, falling back on 
Portugal, he eventually took up his position behind the famous 
lines of Torres Vedras. A retreat following so close on a 
victory was a tempting subject for satire. The ‘Moniteur’ 
asked why, when Sir Arthur Wellesley was created Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera, Lord Chatham was not made Duke 
of Walcheren. The recal of the army was loudly demanded 
both in Parliament and by the press, and, without timely 
and energetic support at home, the new Viscount would not 
have been allowed time to develope the strategy which so 
signally succeeded in the end. Fortunately and unexpectedly, 
a ministerial crisis placed his brother in a position to give him 
that support. The quarrel between Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning originated in Mr. Canning’s proposal to mane 
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Lord Wellesley for Lord Castlereagh as War Minister. The 
uarrel broke up the Cabinet ; and in the following Ministry 
ord Wellesley became Foreign Secretary. ‘ By his accession,’ 

observed the ‘Times’, ‘the keystone of the arch is supplied, 
which the current of public opinion, however violent or adverse 
its direction, can, it is supposed, neither injure nor undermine.’ 
The current of opinion was running strongly against a con- 
tinuance of the Peninsular War, and there are few finer 
things in history than the fortitude and moral courage of Lord 
Wellington in holding his ground so firmly and so long in the 
midst of accumulating difficulties, against every description of 
remonstrance and reproach. The Spaniards complained loudly 
of being deserted, the Portuguese of having the war, with its 
sacrifices and privations, brought home to their doors: our 
troops were regarded and treated more as intruders or in- 
vaders than allies. The tone of public opinion in England 
may be collected from the Petition of the Common Council of 
London, setting forth that after ‘a useless display of British 
valour, and a frightful carnage, that army, like the preceding 
one, was compelled to seek its safety in a precipitate flight, 
before an enemy who we were told had been conquered— 
abandoning many thousands of our wounded countrymen into 
the hands of the French.’ 

The language of the Opposition leaders in Parliament was 
equally acrimonious, and it seems clear that, without the 
presence of Lord Wellesley in the Cabinet, the Ministry would 
have yielded to the popular clamour and left the Peninsula 
to its fate. As it was, a despatch from Lord Liverpool, then 
Secretary for the Colonies (which included War) contains the 
ominous words: ‘the re-embarkation of the army will probably 
begin about September’; and the recal was only delayed by 
the warning voice of Lord Wellington, who told them that if 
Napoleon was relieved from the pressure of military operations 
in the Peninsula, they must prepare to encounter an invading 
army on their shores. He always maintained that the emanci- 
pation of Europe from military despotism depended upon the 
maintenance of the struggle in which he was personally en- 
peged and we have now ample evidence that he was right. 

rd Wellesley held the same views. In January, 1810, he 
warmly vindicated the conduct of the campaign, and on the 
10th of June he spoke thus :— 


‘With the fate of Spain, the fate of England is now inseparably 
blended. Should we not therefore stand by her to the last? For 
my part, my Lords, as an adviser to the Crown, I shall not cease to 
recommend to my Sovereign to continue to assist Spain to the ee 
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moment of her existence. H should not dishearten us that Spain 
appears to be in the very crisis of her fate; we should, on the con- 
trary, extend a more anxious care over her at a moment so critical. 
For in nations, and above all in Spain, how often have the apparent 
symptoms of dissolution been the presages of new life, and of reno- 
vated vigour? Therefore I would cling to Spain in her last struggle ; 
therefore I would watch her last agonies, I would wash and heal her 
wounds, I would receive her parting breath, I would catch and cherish 
the last vital spark of her expiring patriotism. Nor let this be 
deemed a mere office of pious charity, nor an exaggerated represen- 
tation of my feelings, nor an overcharged picture of the circumstances 
that call them forth. In the cause of Spain, the cause of honour and 
of interest is equally involved and inseparably allied; it is a cause 
in favour of which the finest feelings of the heart unite with the 
soundest dictates of the understanding.’ 


It was not till after Massena’s disastrous retreat, that public 
opinion came round to the point at which it has ever since 
settled, touching both the conception and the conduct of the 
war. So soon as the reaction commenced, the twin stars of the 
Wellesleys shone with renewed lustre; and in Spain, as in 
India, the fame of the younger amply rewarded the elder for 
his opportune and generous support. 

A recurrence of the King’s malady led to the introduction of 
a new Regency Bill, which was read for the first time in the 
Lords on the 17th of December, 1810. Moore’s couplet, sup- 
posed to be spoken by the Prince, aptly describes the position 
in which he was placed— 


‘ A strait-waistcoat on him and restrictions on me, 
A more limited monarchy scarcely could be.’ 


All the Prince’s friends, including his royal brothers, were 
strongly opposed to the restrictions. The Cabinet were, or 
wished to be thought, unanimous in insisting on them; and it 
was arranged that Lord Liverpool should open their case, and 
that the reply in chief should be left to Lord Wellesley. He was 
understood to have made ample preparation; and a crowded 
House waited impatiently for the anticipated treat of a fine 
oratorical display ; but hour after hour passed away without his 
attempting to take part in the debate ; and, to the confusion of his 
colleagues, the most telling attacks were finally left unanswered 
except by a dull technical argument from the Chancellor. One 
of the audience notes in his ‘Journal’ that he ‘ never saw a set 
of men look so crestfallen and beaten to the ground.’ Canning, 
whose fortunes were embarked in the same boat, could not 
restrain his vexation, and exclaimed ; ‘ You entered the House 
the most expected man in England: you leave it self-undone.’ 

These 
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These are the words placed in Canning’s mouth, and they 
doubtless express his feeling of disappointment, although not 
with his usual felicity of phrase. The failure was attributed by 
many to a disinclination to take part against Carlton House, 
where socially and personally Lord Wellesley was in much re- 
quest. ‘To those, remarks a well-informed correspondent of 
the Marquis of Buckingham, ‘who were most interested about 
him, it was a species of défaillance more alarming than even the 
verification of the worst suggestion of his enemies. It augured 
un homme passé: and the most dangerous symptom of the whole 
was that he entirely agreed in the opinion.’ 

The groundlessness of this opinion was speedily made 
manifest. There was nothing very surprising after all in the 
fact of a man of his nervous sensibility being overcome by a 
temporary weakness or depression. But the less favourable 
hypothesis of change of purpose derives plausibility from his 
subsequent conduct and his close connection with the Prince, 
at whose request he reluctantly continued in the ministry till 
February 1812, when the restrictions expired. He then, on 
hearing that the chief of the administration was to remain, 
resigned and sent a message through Lord Eldon to Perceval, 


‘that his recent conduct towards himself had been unmannerly, . 


disrespectful, and contrary to the tenor of his professions ; but 
that, when out of office, he would cease to feel any resentment 
towards him, from gratitude at being relieved from the degrad- 
ing situation of serving under him.’ Sir George Lewis, who 
gives this version of the message, suggests a cause for its 
pettishness when he states that, ‘even after the breach of the 
negociation with the Whig leaders, Lord Wellesley entertained 
hopes that he would be preferred to Perceval.’ So did Canning, 
who spoke with corresponding bitterness of their successful 
rival ; and on Perceval’s death (May 11, 1812), concurred with 
his noble friend in refusing to join the administration under 
Lord Liverpool, on the ground of its hostility to the Catholic 
cause. 

On May 21st, Mr. Stuart Wortley moved and carried an 
address for the formation of a strong and efficient adminis- 
tration; and Lord Liverpool was set aside, or placed in 
abeyance, whilst a real or seeming attempt was made: by the 
Regent to carry out the wishes of the Commons. . Lord 
Wellesley was ‘ sent for’ and authorized to. submit the plan of 
a ministry. His first step was to enquire through Canning 
whether Lord Liverpool and his colleagues, or any of them, 
would join a government formed upon the principles of an 
early settlement of the Catholic Question and a vigorous pro- 

secution 
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secution of the Spanish war. They immediately refused. On 


a similar communication being made orally to Lords Grey and 
Grenville, they replied by a memorandum promising a warm 
support to the first principle, and a qualified opinion of the 
second. At this stage the Prince withdrew the unlimited 
commission, and authorized Lord Wellesley to form a govern- 
ment upon terms to be submitted to the same noble Lords, who 
put an extinguisher on his last hope of becoming Premier by 
rejecting them. 

Lord Moira then tried his hand and failed: whether through 
the overbearing haughtiness of the Whig lords, or the treachery 
of Sheridan, or the duplicity of the Prince, or from all three 
causes combined, is still a subject of speculation. Lord Liverpool 
was confirmed as Premier, with Lord Castlereagh as leader of 
the Commons, and Lord Wellesley and Canning were left out in 
the cold; very much surprised, it was said, that any govern- 
ment could go on without them. Whilst the negociations were 
pending (May 21, 1812), Wilberforce sets down; ‘I believe 
that both Wellesley and Canning overrate their weight in the 
country.’ . .. ‘I hear even worldly people take offence at 

(Wellesley’s) character for the head of the administration 
of the country.’ He was a man of pleasure, and some of his 
gallantries had got rumoured abroad ; but what most unfitted 
him for the head of a Cabinet, and proved a serious obstacle 
to his forming one, was the habit of dictation he had contracted 
in the East. He chafed at the slightest interference with his 
department, and exacted an amount of deference from his col- 
leagues to which few were willing to submit. He was constantly 
taking important steps without consulting the Premier; and 
he could not endure the alteration of a word in his despatches, 
although he had no scruple in forcing his own views, in his 
own language, on his chief. ‘ Perceval and Liverpool proposed 
a draft speech for the Regent at the opening of the session, of 
which their critical colleague, as usual, disapproved. He drafted 
another, to which they in turn demurred. They discussed it 
point by point at Apsley House, and in the end he had his 
way.’ 

‘i do not believe (writes Lord Liverpool) that he (Lord 
W.) has attended more than half the Cabinet meetings which 
have taken place since he has been in the Government.’ He 
expected that, when he did come among them, the strictest rules 
of etiquette should be observed. His indignation may be 
imagined when, as he was explaining some measure to the 
Cabinet, Lord Westmoreland leant back in his chair, in true 
American fashion, with his dirty boots resting on the — 

table. 
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table. Lord Wellesley paused and said; “When the Lord 
Privy Seal is in a decent attitude, I will proceed with my 
statement.” ’ 

A few weeks after the failure of his abortive negociations, he 
brought forward a motion in the Lords for the consideration of 
the Catholic claims, which was only lost by a majority of one. 
That there was no decay of his faculties was shown by his 
speech, which was quite conclusive as to argument, and contained 
some striking passages, as when he told Parliament to look to 
the consequence of telling any great body of men ‘that they 
shall have no place among us: that we have laid up all their 
disabilities in the very temple of the constitution, and made 
their restraints the palladium of our liberties.’ 

After bringing down the biography to this point (1812), 
Mr. Torrens breaks off with a vague promise of a continuation 
which, to judge from his concluding sentence, will be in a less 
inspiriting and animated tone: 

‘Having given to his country an empire in the East, he would 
fain have perfected at home the design of Union left incomplete by 
Pitt. But his counsel was discarded. Thenceforth his place in 
politics became of less and less importance, and several years rolled 
by ere he was called upon again to fill any responsible situation.’ 


But his reputation rathér grew than fell away during the 
intervening years, and he rarely took part in the proceedings of 
the House of Lords without giving undeniable proofs of his 
superiority. The Lords’ Protest against the Corn Bill, drawn 
up by him and Lord Grenville, comprises all the arguments 
that have since become commonplaces, and clearly evolves the 
principles on which all free-trade measures have subsequently 
‘been based. He was as much in advance of his age in this 
range of subjects as in toleration of modes of faith: he equally 
foresaw the impossibility of maintaining religious disabilities 
or restrictions on commerce; and the highest order of states- 
manship is shown by foresight, by anticipating the inevitable, 
instead of resisting till the utmost amount of mischief has been 
done and then giving way to avoid a civil war or a famine. 

He was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland from December 1821 to 
March 1828, and may be fairly pronounced the best since Lord 
Chesterfield, although the attempt to arbitrate between the 
contending factions almost inevitably made him unpopular with 
both. His supposed leaning to the Catholics, although he 
kept them down with a firm hand, soon made him obnoxious 
to the Orange party, and the steps he took to prevent the 
decoration of the statue of King William on the twelfth of July 
{the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne), and the fourth and 
fifth 
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fifth of November, provoked riots which nearly cost him his 
life. In the height of the excitement, December 14, 1822, he 
attended the Dublin Theatre in state. Prior to his arrival, 
placards were circulated giving clear warning that mischief was 
meant, such as ‘No Popery’—‘ex-Governor of the Bantams 
shall change his Mornington-e.’ He was received with groans 
and hisses, and on his rising at ‘God Save the King,’ several 
missiles were hurled at the royal box from the gallery, amongst 
others a heavy bottle which grazed his head. The Attorney- 
General (Plunket) prosecuted the rioters for a conspiracy, but 
the grand jury threw out the bills, and a vote of censure on the 
prosecution was moved in the House of Commons with such 
chances of success that, on his way down Parliament Street to 
meet the attack, Plunket said to a friend: ‘I feel like a man 
going to execution under an unjust sentence.’ His vindication 
was one of the greatest triumphs of his oratory. 

Lord Wellesley retained the Lord-Lieutenancy during three 
successive administrations: Lord Liverpool’s, Mr. Canning’s, 
and Lord Goderich’s (in each of which Catholic Emancipation 
was an open question), but resigned on his brother, the Dake, 
becoming First Lord of the Treasury. Their diametrically op- 
posed views on the vital question of the day were declared in 
the debate on the Catholic claims in the House of Lords on 
June 10, 1828, when the Duke, rising directly after the Marquis, 
began: ‘My Lords, I rise under extreme difficulty to address 
your Lordships on this most important subject. I feel particular 
concern at being under the necessity of following my noble 
relative, and of stating that I differ in opinion from him whom 
I do so dearly love, and for whose opinions I entertain so much 
respect and deference.’ 

Their public disagreement recals the scene between Burke and 
Fox, when Fox hoped that there would be no change in their 
friendship, and Burke declared that it was at an end. The 
resulting coolness between the brothers lasted many years, 
although a cordial reconciliation took place before they were 
separated by death. The divergence was increased by Lord 
Wellesley’s acceptance of the office of Lord Steward of the 
Household in the Reform Ministry of 1830. He was re- 
appointed to the Lord-Lieutenancy in September 1833, and lost 
no time in submitting to the Cabinet a well-considered scheme 
for conciliating the Catholics. He left office with his colleagues 
on the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s Government in 1834, and 
it was he, according to Lord Brougham, who drew up the Reso- 
lution (relating to the contingent surplus of the Irish Church) 
which brought that Ministry to its close. But from some unex- 
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plained cause he was not invited to resume the Lord-Lieutenancy, 
and his resignation within a month of the office of Lord Cham- 
berlain, which he had accepted under Lord Melbourne, was 
brought before the Lords without eliciting an explanation. 
His official career ended in this (his seventy-fifth) year, and 
his public life virtually closed at the same time. He thence- 
forth led a life of retirement, extraordinary in one so eminently 
qualified to adorn and enjoy society. His powers of conversation 
were remarkable, and the charm was enhanced by his exquisite 
high breeding. There is a tradition at Lansdowne House, rich 
in traditions of the kind, of a colloquial contest between him and 
Madame de Stagl, in which the same fate, befel Corinne as on 
the somewhat similar occasion when (as Byron relates) she was 
‘ironed’ by Sheridan. Lord Wellesley had a fine sense of 
humour, and, with all his susceptibility to ridicule, did not 
shrink from comic stories about himself, like the anecdote of 
his French cook, who, when accused of sending him a bad egg 
for breakfast, replied: ‘My lord, dat. not your lordship’s egg— 
dat the aide-de-camp’s egg.’ An aide-de-camp would seem to 
hold the same relative position in the household of his chief as a 
curate or chaplain in that of a church dignitary. Paley is 
reported to have called out at a clerical dinner: ‘Shut the win- 
dow behind me, and open one behind the curates at the lower 
end of the table.’ 

A pair of young tigers, a present from some Nabob or Rajah, 
turning out to be panthers, the fact was sedulously concealed 
for some time from his Excellency. ‘My people,’ he would 
say, ‘by passing off my panthers as tigers, must have meant 
to intimate that all my geese were swans. Some amusing 
instances of his readiness are recorded by Moore : 


‘ Fazakerley told me after dinner (at Bowood) two or three puns of 
Lord Wellesley’s, addressed by him to Gally Knight when they 
were on shipboard together, and Knight was looking very rueful with 
sickness and uncomfort : “Come, come, cheer up; you, of all people 
can’t expect to be exempt from such annoyances; you know what 
Horace says :— 

. neque 
Decedit wrata triremi, et 
Post equitem sedet atra cura. 
* * * * * 

‘The Knight of Kerry after breakfast (at Bowood) told me of a 
curious dialogue which Lord Wellesley mentioned to him as having 
passed between Archbishop Magee and himself. Magee in protesting 
against the Tithe Bill, and other innovations on the Church of Ireland, 
said that the fate of the English Church was involved in that of the 
Irish. “Pardon me,” says Lord Wellesley, “the two Churches differ 

materially ; 
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materially; for instance the English Bishops wear wigs, and you 
don’t wear any. Ill wig you if you don’t take care.” The Knight 
seemed to think he did right in employing this persiflage as the best 
method of getting rid of Magee’s remark.’ 


It was by the employment of a similar weapon that Lord 
Carteret, similarly placed, parried the reproaches of Swift, who, 
in reference to the refusal to make him a trustee of the linen 
manufactory or a justice of the peace, broke out: ‘If I were a 
worthless member of Parliament, or a bishop,—if I would vote 
for the Court and betray my country, then you would readily 
grant my request.’ Lord Carteret replied: ‘ What you say is 
literally true, and therefore you must excuse me.’ 

When Lord Normanby, his successor in the Lord-Lieutenancy, 
in the course of a quasi-royal progress, proclaimed a wholesale 
release of prisoners, Lord Wellesley remarked that Lord Nor- 
manby, in his over-eagerness to rival the King in ‘ Tom Thumb,* 
had made Mercy blind instead of Justice. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who, equally full of honours 
and gifted with the same lettered tastes, retains at a still more 
advanced age the happy faculty of classical composition, has 
kindly communicated to us his vivid recollection of an inter- 
view with Lord Wellesley, who had expressed a wish to see 
him : 

‘I went in consequence to Fulham, where Lord Wellesley was then 
residing. I found him in his garden, and walked about with him for 
a good hour teeming with interest, derived from his character and 
intellectual qualities. Our conversation was chiefly political, and 
in the whole course of it, at one time figured the commanding states- 
man, at another the accomplished orator, to say nothing of wit, 
scholarship, and the recollection of bygone events.’ 


The impression made on Sir Walter Scott in 1825 is thus 
described : 


‘The Marquis’s talk gave me the notion of that kind of states- 
manship that one might have expected from a Roman emperor 
accustomed to keep the whole world in his view, and to divide his 
hours between Ministers like Mecenas and wits like Horace.’ 


The highest testimony to his excellence as a speaker is borne 
by Lord Brougham, who, after mentioning his constant study 
of the ancients, goes on to say: ‘His powers of composition 
were great; and he followed the true method of acquiring 
the faculty of debating as well as of excelling in oratory; he 





* ‘Open the prisons, set the wretched free, 
And bid our treasurer disburse ten pounds 
To pay their debts’—TZom Thumb. 
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studied his speeches carefully, and frequently committed his 
thoughts to writing.’ 

We reviewed his poems, Latin and English, in terms of 
high commendation on their first appearance,* and as a speci- 
men of his prose writing, we may point to his character of 
Pitt published in this ‘Review’ in December 1836. 

His first wife died in November 1816. His second marriage 
took place in October 1825, during his Lord Lieutenancy, and 
was celebrated with semi-royal state. The lady being a Catholic, 
the ceremony was twofold, the Primate of Ireland officiating at 
one solemnization and the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin at the 
other. She was a widow, Mrs. Patterson, an American by 
birth, daughter of Mr. Caton of Baltimore, and granddaughter 
of the celebrated American patriot, Carrol of Carrolstown, who 
signed the Declaration of Independence. She was a beautiful 
woman of most fascinating address, capable of fixing the volatile 
affections of an adorer and husband of sixty-five, which was 
Lord Wellesley’s age when he married her. On the flyleaf of 
a copy of his Poems, which he presented to her when qualified 
to speak from experience, he wrote (from Dryden’s Fables) :— 

‘ All of a tenour was their after life, 
No day discolor’d with domestic strife, 
No jealousy, but mutual truth believed, 
Secure repose and kindness undeceived.’ 


To return to the relations between the brothers—par nobile 
Sfratrum.—tIn India and in Spain, where each had his appro- 
priate sphere, where their departments were distinct, they 
cordially co-operated. It was in domestic legislation, through- 
out almost its entire range (Catholic Emancipation, Reform, 
Free Trade, &c.), that their views differed widely, that they 
clashed. We were therefore not surprised to hear that, long 

rior to their open disagreement, Lord Wellesley told the late 

rd Combermere: ‘Arthur is a great soldier, but he will 
never make a statesman.’ That a great soldier implies a great 
administrator, no one knew better than Lord Wellesley, who 
was himself a great war administrator. Even if there had been 
no kindlier feeling at work, a reconciliation must sooner or 
later have been brought about by the memory of the great 
things they had done together, and which neither could have 
done single-handed ; for the statesmanship laid the train for 
the victories, and the victories were the consummation of the 








* ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. Ixv. (for March 1840). The poems, printed for 
private circulation, are entitled ‘ Primitie et Reliquiz.’ London, 1840. 

+ ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. lvii. It was in the shape of a letter to a friend 
(fr. Croker) and written with a view to insertion. 
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statesmanship. But they were powerfully attracted by mutual 
affection and esteem. Lord Wellesley’s despatches abound in 
warm tributes to the eminent qualities of the Duke, and there is 
extant a letter from the Duke, saying that ‘amidst all the dis- 
tinctions of his life he had never forgotten the honour of being 
Lord Wellesley’s brother.’ Their intimacy was resumed during 
the concluding years of Lord Wellesley’s life; and a picture 
of the Duke, painted for the Marquess in early days, and given 
by him to the late Duchess of Wellington, was returned to the 
Duke at his own desire.* 

Count D’Orsay was engaged on his portrait of the Duke,when 
Lord Wellesley died, September 26, 1842. The day after, the 
Duke presented himself at the Count’s studio in Gower House 
as if nothing extraordinary had occurred, and took his accus- 
tomed seat with the remark: ‘ You have heard of the Marquis 
of Wellesley’s death: a very agreeable man—when he had his 
own way.’ Who can tell how much genuine emotion lay hidden 
under the cold hard manner which the Iron Duke habitually 
assumed ? 

On the publication (1837) of the first series of Lord Wellesley’s 
Despatches, the Court of Proprietors ordered a number of copies 
to be distributed in the Presidencies, giving as their reason that 
they ‘felt it a duty to diffuse widely the means of consulting a 
work unfolding the principles upon which the supremacy of 
Britain in India was successfully manifested and enlarged, 
under a combination of circumstances in the highest degree 
critical and difficult.’ 

About the same time they voted him a donation of 20,0002, 
and the following resolution was passed by the Court of 
Directors on the 17th March, 1841, the year before his death : 


‘Resolved, nemine contradicente, that, referring to the important 
services of the Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley, in establishing 
and consolidating the British dominion in India upon a basis of 
security which it never before possessed, a statue of his Lordship be 
placed in the general court-room of this house as a PUBLIC, CONSPI- 
cuous, and PERMANENT MARK of the ADMIRATION and GRATITUDE of the 
East Inpia Company.’ 


Considering how the same Company treated him on his 





* In a private letter to the most trusted of his friends (still living), Lord 
Wellesley writes, May 14th, 1838: ‘I write one word to inform you of a very 
extraordinary and happy event: a complete, full, and cordial reconciliation 
between Arthur and me. He came here on Saturday, and nothing could be more 
satisfactory. This has nothing to do with politics, I write to Brougham to 
communicate this to him.’ 
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return from India, we are forcibly reminded of Johnson’s fine 
couplet :— 
‘See nations slowly wise, and meanly just 
To buried merit raise the tardy’ bust.’ 


Better late than never: the reparation, although tardy, was 
complete: if, indeed, anything can completely repair an injustice 
by which a brilliant career is blighted, by which the falcon, 
towering in its pride of place, is suddenly arrested in its flight. 
Lord Wellesley has suffered in reputation from another cause, 
which he would have been the last to deprecate—from being con- 
stantly contrasted with the hero of a Hundred Battles. It was 
said of the Comte de Mirabeau, the elder brother of the renowned 
Vicomte, that he would have been deemed a wit and a roué in 
any family but his own. It might. be said with equal truth that 
the elder brother would have been regarded as the chief orna- 
ment and pride of any family but the Wellesleys. It is idle to 
talk of arms giving way to the gown—cedant arma toge—the 
popular voice invariably assigns the second place to civil virtue: 
glory and gunpowder throw the boasted triumphs of diplomacy 
and statesmanship into the shade :— 


‘ Whilst History’s muse the memorial was keeping 


Of all that the dark hand of Destiny. weaves, 
Beside her the Genius of Erin stood weeping, 
For hers were the annals that blotted the leaves. 
But, oh! how the tear in her eyelids grew bright 
When, after whole pages of sorrow and shame, 
She saw History write, with a pencil of light, 
That illumed all the volume, her Wellington’s name.’ 


When the Muse of History shall have fulfilled her high voca- 
tion, the Genius of Erin will be gladdened, and not surprised, 
to see another name, another yet the same, blended. in the 
brightest pages of the volume with her Wellington’s—to find 
the associate name of Wellesley, receiving and reflecting lustre, 
indelibly enrolled amongst those of the noblest, greatest, most 
accomplished, most eloquent, most honoured of her sons. 
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Art. IV.— The Convocation Prayer-book ; being the Book of 
Common Prayer: with altered Rubrics, showing what would 
be the Condition of the Book if amended in conformity with the 
Recommendations of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, 
contained in Reports presented to Her Majesty the Queen in the 
year 1879. London, 1880. 


W* propose to lead our readers up to the consideration of 

the volume, the title of which appears at the head of this 
article, by a few observations upon the Book of Common Prayer. 
The subject might at any time be regarded as one of supreme 
interest to Englishmen and to English-speaking people ; but 
at a time of possible change in the condition of one of the most 
precious of English heirlooms, no apology can be necessary for 
inviting attention to some of its chief characteristics, and some 
of the conditions under which it has come to be that which it is. 
We do not, however, intend to attempt a history of the Book of 
Common Prayer, or a rationale of it, or a defence of it, or any- 
thing like a complete description or account of it; we rather 
invite the reader to a quiet discussion and contemplation of the 
book, reserving to ourselves the liberty of dealing with history, 
rationale, or what not, as may from time to time seem: most 
agreeable or most useful. We shall thus prepare the way for 
considering the ‘ Convocation Prayer Book,’ and be able to define 
more or less precisely the literary and ecclesiastical position 
which it occupies. 

We suspect that, notwithstanding all that has ‘been written on 
the subject, there is a belief in some degree prevalent to the 
general effect that, down to the period of the Reformation, a 
Roman Service Book was used in England, and that since that 
time we have used a Protestant Prayer-book of our own. Such 
a representation, however, is really a misrepresentation, and it is 
well to understand this from the first. When Augustine came to 
England on his mission from Rome at the end of the sixth century, 
he found, perhaps contrary to his expectation, that the country 
was far from being entirely heathen. The British remnant had a 
Church of their own, and one which not only had a liturgy and 
customs differing from those of Rome, but even clung to its pecu- 
liarities with great tenacity. It would seem, in fact, that the old 
British Church had the Gallican, not the Roman Liturgy, and, 
moreover, that the Gallican came from an Eastern and not from 
a Western source. An attempt was made in the eighth century 
to enforce the Roman Liturgy universally, but without success. 

Thus it came to pass that there never was a uniformity of 
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service in this country before the Reformation. The Roman 
system was probably adopted in most of the monasteries, but so 
far as cathedral and parish churches were concerned, there was 
a variety of ‘use,’ notably, there was Salisbury Use, and the 
Uses of York, Bangor, and Hereford. Of these the first became 
the most general and the most favoured, and it may be regarded 
as the direct source of the Anglican Use of the present day, that 
is, of the Book of Common Prayer. 


‘Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, and Chancellor of England, re- 
modelled the offices of the Church, and left behind him the famous 
“Portiforium” or Breviary of Sarum, containing the daily services; 
together with the Sarum Missal, containing the Communion service; 
and probably the Sarum Manual, containing the Baptismal and other 
occasional offices. These, and some other service-books, constituted 
the Sarum Use, that is, the Prayer-book of the Diocese of Salisbury. 
It was first adopted for that diocese in a.p. 1085, and was introduced 
into other parts of England so generally that it became the principal 
devotional rule of the Church of England, and continued so for more 
than four centuries and a half.’—(Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer. Preface, p. xviii.) 


The continued prevalence of non-Roman systems of worship, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Augustine and those who followed 
him, and notwithstanding the previous retreat of the ancient 
British Church and people to Wales, is a phenomenon perhaps 
not wholly explained, but the fact is undoubted ; the differences 
between the Sarum use—to speak only of the principal form— 
and the Roman are such as to prove beyond all doubt a differ- 
ence of origin. To mention one simple but notable instance: 
the English custom, as the reader is aware, is to count the latter 
group of Sundays in the ecclesiastical year from Trinity Sunday ; 
this is according to Salisbury use: but it is not according to 
Roman, which dates the Sundays in question from the Feast of 
Pentecost, and not from that of the Holy Trinity. The dis- 
tinction remains to the present day. 

Let the reader now fix his mind upon the Use of Salisbury as 
that out of which, by God’s good providence, the English Book 
of Common Prayer was to be evolved. The condition of the 
Salisbury ‘ Portiforium’ and other service-books, at the time 
when they were taken in hand for the purpose of being reformed 
and transformed as the needs of the Church demanded, was 
not, as may be well believed, precisely that which it was in the 
eleventh century, when they came from the hands of Bishop 
Osmund. Probably accretions had taken place from time to 
time ; but even had it been otherwise, the ‘ Portiforium ’ could not 
have been permitted to remain as it existed in the Middle Ages; 
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for in the beginning of the sixteenth century a strong desire for 
reform and simplification manifested itself: in saying which 
we need not confine the remark to England; the desire for 
teform had nothing to do with King Henry’s quarrels and 
troubles. A good proof of this is to be found in an effort which 
was made by the Then himself: a reformed Roman breviary 
was, in fact, prepared by Cardinal Quignonez under papal 
sanction, and was published before the middle of the century, 
though it was soon suppressed. In England a reformed edition 
of the Salisbury ‘ Portiforium,’ or breviary, was issued in 1516, 
apparently under the auspices of Cardinal Wolsey. This 
publication was a distinct step towards the English Book of 
Common Prayer, and it was followed by other amended 
editions, down to 1540, in which last it was ordered that the 
lessons should be read in English. 

No mere new edition of the Salisbury Service Books, how- 
ever, corresponded to the spiritual wants of the times. There 
were two points with regard to which a radical change was 
necessary. In the first place the whole conception of the 
Breviary was that of a book of service and devotion, adapted 
for a monastic life. It was quite impossible that the system 
which was applicable to the wants of those, whose only or 
principal business was the public worship of God, could be 
suitable for those who were living in the world, but who were 
desirous of sanctifying a secular life by such daily devotion as 
might be compatible with imperative demands upon their time. 
One of the evils of the monastic system had been, and is, that 
it draws a hard ungodly line between the life described as 
secular and the life described as religious; it tends to debase 
the secular life by representing a life of vows as emphatically 
religious, while it endangers the character of those who have 
assumed the life of vows by leading them to imagine that it is 
in itself a higher life than that stigmatized as secular. 

In the sixteenth century monasticism received its death-blow 
in England: some may fancy and fear that it was scotched, and 
not killed; we believe otherwise, and that the phenomena 
which may be quoted in favour of an opposite belief are not 
more truly indications of life than the galvanic twitches of 
a dead body ; but anyhow, it was believed at the time that the 
monastic system had come to an end, that the idea of Christian 
life based upon it was henceforth to be replaced by a higher and 
better idea, and it was thought right that the Salisbury breviary 
should be so simplified and changed as to fit it to the ordinary 
needs of people living a secular life, and yet wishing to con- 
secrate that secular life to the service of God. 

But 
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But there. was a second point, and a still more important one, 
which required attention in considering the necessary reforms 
of the Salisbury use. This was the translation of the services 
into the vernacular tongue. It is unnecessary in this place to 
dwell upon the circumstances which had led to the result, to 
English minds so monstrous, of the uniform use throughout the 
Western Church of one language, and that language in no case 
the mother tongue of the people. Something, in fact much, 
may be said in the way of explanation and apology ; it may be 
even urged that unity of language is a grand symbol of the 
unity of the Church; but it was felt, in the great stirring of 
the dry bones which distinguished the opening of the sixteenth 
century, at all events in England, that the adoption of a language 
‘understanded of the people,’ was a condition sine quad non of 
real spiritual reformation. The recognition of the principle 
that worship and religion belonged to all, and not only, or even 
chiefly, to bishops and monks, could not attain its full develop- 
ment unless a man in the ordinary ranks of the people could 
claim the service-book of the Church as his own ; unless, in fact, 
the Latin Breviary and Missal could be transformed into an 
English Book of Common Prayer. 

In addition to these two great principles, which were to form 
the basis of the reformation of the Salisbury use, there were of 
course doctrinal and ritual questions which had to be con- 
sidered. For example, the reception of the elements of the 
Holy Communion under both kinds was to be insisted on in 
accordance with the Lord’s appointment, ceremonies had to be 
considered with a view to curtailment, simplification, and 
avoiding of superstition, the question of vestments and other 
ritual arrangements had to be discussed and put upon such a 
footing as would be likely to tend to peace and edification. All 
this and much more of the like kind had to be done, and much 
wisdom was needed in the doing of it : seldom has a more difficult 
and delicate task been put upon human shoulders than that which 
was imposed upon a Committee of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury in the year 1542: seldom, we may say with thankfulness, 
has so difficult a task been so well performed. It would be 
more correct to say that the Committee of 1542 was the nucleus 
of that which actually did the work: at its first appoint- 
ment it was not powerfully constituted, and it was hampered 
in its action by the ‘Statute of Six Articles; but after a while 
this statute was repealed, and (what is more important) Arch- 
bishop Cranmer became the head of the Committee: Ridley, 
then Bishop of Rochester, was also a member, and probably 
one of the most important. 


We 
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We are not, as we have already explained, writing a history of 
the Book of Common Prayer; we shall therefore not be careful to 
trace all the steps of progress, but will pass at once to the great 
result, namely, the production of the Book of 1549, commonly 
known as the First Book of King Edward VI. 

The manner in which the Convocation of York co-operated 
with that of Canterbury in approving the Book of Common 
Prayer does not clearly appear, though doubtless it was at least 
consentient ; but the manner in which the Book attained its 
position as the national expression of devotion, the manual: of 
the branch of the Catholic Church established in England, is 
worthy of note, especially at the present time. The work, 
when completed, was submitted to the King in Council: having 
been approved by the King, it was laid before Parliament, by 
which it was incorporated with an Act of Uniformity: it does 
not appear that Parliament claimed the right of sitting in judg- 
ment upon what had been done; the correctness of the details 
of what had been prepared by the spiritualty was very wisely 
assumed, and the Legislature contented itself with putting the 
secular seal upon the document laid before it. This first Act 
of Uniformity provided that the new Order of Service should 
come into use on the next Feast of Pentecost, a day happily 
chosen, as a recognition of the power of the Holy Ghost, to 
which the editors of the Book were careful to ascribe their work. 

And now, having before us King Edward’s First Book, let 
us examine it a little and endeavour to appreciate it. 

In the first place, we feel disposed to give Whitsunday, 
A.D. 1549, the day upon which this Book was recognised as the 
Service Book of the English Church, as the date (if any specific 
date can be given) of the English Reformation. It is impossible 
to assign an exact date to that which is often spoken of as if it 
had been a distinct event, like the fighting of a battle or the 
passing of an Act of Parliament. In truth, the Reformation was 
a gradual change; it had certainly commenced when Wycliffe 
published his New Testament; it as certainly did not remain 
exactly as it was left by the publication of the Prayer Book of 
1549. The Reformation on the Continent of Europe is some- 
times dated from the day when Luther burnt the Pope’s Bull, 
and some might feel disposed to date the Reformation in Eng- 
land from the time of King Henry’s final breach with Rome ; 
and no doubt much had been done both in the way of destruc- 
tion, as in the case of the monasteries, and in that of con- 
struction, as in the publication of manuals and the encourage- 
ment of praying and reading in the English tongue, before the 
great event of 1549. Still if we are to assign a point of 
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division between old and new, a date which shall separate the 
English Church, as it is now, from the English Church of 
medieval times, we can scarcely do otherwise than look to the 
First Prayer-book of King Edward VI. With that book in our 
hands, we seem to be able to touch at once the unreformed and 
the reformed Church of England, to realize how closely they 
come together, and yet how exceeding great is the interval 
which separates one from the other. 

For the publication of the book—like that of some great dis- 
covery in science, or the acceptance of some great political 
principle, or the gaining of some great victory—established an 
epoch in history. The book might be subjected to subsequent 
revision, as, in fact, it has been, and in some of its details it 
might be modified, wisely or unwisely, but the substance of the 
work was a «ria és del: it ‘ stands like the strong mountains; 
it is, in fact, the voice of the Catholic Church uttered for and 
by the English branch of it at a most opportune moment in its 
own tongue. 

In speaking of the opportune moment at which the English 
Prayer-book assumed form, we have in mind specially two 
elements, which conspired to make the time advantageous. 

In the first place, the work was undertaken while the tradition 
of the ancient worship was living and strong, and while at the 
same time there was a keen sense of the need of reformation. 
The cry for change in religious matters was not the mere 
clamour of those who hated religion and desired to destroy it, or 
who had no faith, and cared for nothing connected with the 
Church and her worship. Doubtless there were bad men in 
abundance then as ever, and possibly there were careless and 
unbelieving people as well ; but it is equally undoubted that the 
great movement in the minds of men, both in England and 
elsewhere, with reference to religion, was of a genuine and 
earnest kind. A man must be intensely bigoted who denies that 
Luther was in earnest, and probably few would venture to say 
that Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and other leaders in the Church 
of England, were not both earnest and honest; in fact it would 
be foolish and unjust to deny the highest qualities to men 
on both sides of the great controversies of those days. We do 
not desire to claim for the Reformers a monopoly of religious 
feeling, or of any other virtue: what we say is, that the period 
was one of strong faith and strong feeling, and that it was conse- 
quently one peculiarly favourable for seizing upon the flowers 
of devotion to be found in the ancient books, and preserving 
them for future use. To illustrate our meaning by a strong 
contrast: compare the religious condition of things which exists 
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in the present century in France or Italy with that which existed 
in the sixteenth in England. What success would attend the 
experiment of producing a service-book in French or Italian in 
the nineteenth century, which should be conservative in its prin- 
ciples, should lose none of the odour of sanctity belonging to the 
ancient books, and which should be respectfully and reverently 
adopted by the Legislature as a national expression of worship? 
To state the question is sufficient. Too late! toolate! Happily 
England seized her opportunity ; and who can say how much of 
the greatness of the English name, the ubiquity of the English 
tongue, the influence of English blood and English thought 
upon the destinies of the world, may be due to the publi- 
cation of that remarkable book ? 

In the second place, the moment at which the first English 
Book of Common Prayer was composed and promulgated was 
specially felicitous with regard to the condition of the English 
tongue. Our noble language was in the first vigour of youth: 
indeed, if we consider the matter, we shall perceive that a really 
vernacular form of public service was not possible at a very 
much earlier period than that at which the Book of Common 
Prayer was composed. We spoke a short time ago of Wycliffe’s 
New Testament in connection with the Reformation, but 
Wycliffe’s New Testament is not in a language which could 
now in the full sense be called English. It was not till the 
sixteenth century that the fusion of two languages had created that 
true English tongue, which was destined to play a grand part 
in the history of human speech, and to prove itself the possible 
vehicle of the noblest thoughts which the mind could produce, 
whether in poetry, or science, or religion, or any form of litera- 
ture. When we assert, in the language of the Twenty-fourth 
Article, that ‘it is a thing plainly repugnant to the Word of 
God, and the custom of the primitive Church, to have public 
prayer in the Church, or to minister the Sacraments, in a 
tongue not understanded of the people,’ it is only fair to bear in 
mind that England was for many years after the Conquest vir- 
tually bilingual, if not multilingual, and that, with regard to the 
language of the multitude it would probably have been impos- 
sible to use it for the composition of a book which should have 
been generally intelligible from Kent to Cumberland. It was 
not so much the wickedness of the Pope, as the essential 
difficulty of the case, that stood in the way of this kind of 
reform. But the language which Chaucer, more than any other 
man, helped to make, had in the beginning of the sixteenth 
a arrived at a stage at which it was capable of great 
things, 
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‘The English of our services, writes Lord Macaulay, who will be 
accepted as a competent judge in this matter, ‘is English in all the 
vigour and suppleness of early youth. To the great Latin writers, to 
Terence and Lucretius, to Cicero and Casar, to Tacitus and Quintilian, 
the noblest compositions of Ambrose and Gregory would have seemed 
to be, not merely bad writing, but senseless gibberish. The diction 
of our Book of Common Prayer, on the other hand, has directly or 
indirectly contributed to form the diction of almost every great 
English writer, and has extorted the admiration of the most accom- 
plished infidels and of the most accomplished nonconformists, of such 
men as David Hume and Robert Hall.’—Hist. of England, vol. iii. 
p. 475 (Ist ed.). 


The time, then, at which the Book of Common Prayer was 
undertaken was eminently fortunate. But we have by no means 
explained the singular excellence of the book, as a literary 
and religious composition, when we have said this. Neither is 
the subject exhausted by saying, that the work was entrusted to 
the hands of a well-chosen and competent Committee. Every 
one who has had experience of the working of committees will 
know how incompetent the most competent committee is to 
rise to a high level of literary excellence. Hence we think 
that something is necessary for the explanation of the surpassing 
character of the matter and the manner of the Book of Common 
Prayer, beyond an assertion of the general competence of the 
Committee of compilation. 

It is usually found that in bodies having such work to do 
and doing it well, there is some one mind which has a special 
fitness for the work, some one person to whom it is virtually by 
common consent committed. We suspect that the master-mind, 
or at all events the master-hand, in the present instance, was 
that of Archbishop Cranmer. Ridley was (as we have said) 
one of the Committee, and Ridley was a man of much more 
real power than Cranmer ; there is no other name either amongst 
the Bishops or amongst those contributed to the Committee of 
Revision by the Lower House of Convocation, which is of 
equal weight with either of these ; but the Archbishop’s position 
would give him so commanding an influence, and his own zeal 
in the work was unquestionably so great, that, in default of 
proof to the contrary, we feel bound to assign to Cranmer the 
leading part in the labour, and to award to him the chief share 
of praise and gratitude for the result. However this may be, 
the Committee performed their work marvellously well ; and a 
few illustrations will show the admirable quality of the Book 
of Common Prayer as a devotional and literary production. 

And first with regard to the Collects, which occupy a con- 
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spicuous place in the book, When we consider that there is 
a Collect for each Sunday in the year, and for each Red Letter 
festival, besides those for daily use, those in the occasional 
offices, and others, it is clear that the whole number is very 
large. These Collects may be divided into three classes ;* those 
translated from ancient forms almost literally, those translated 
but more or less altered, and those which are original. It is 
not an easy thing to give birth to a Collect belonging to any one 
of these classes. It is necessary in all of them to have a good 
ear for rhythm ; in the second there is needed a peculiar delicacy 
of feeling ; and in the third the composer must have a deep 
spiritual grasp of the whole subject of prayer, and must also 
have mastered the principle upon which the Collects of the 
ancient Church were composed—a principle upon which no 
improvement has ever been made, and, we may add, which is 
frequently set at nought in the flavourless and featureless com- 
positions of modern times. 

We will first give a specimen of a Collect translated from an 
ancient source :— 


‘Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that we, who for our evil 
deeds do worthily deserve to be punished, by the comfort of Thy 
grace may mercifully be relieved; through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’—Collect for the Fourth Sunday in Lent. 


Here is the original :— 


‘Concede quesumus omnipotens Deus ut qui ex merito nostre 
actionis affligimur, tue gratis consolatione respiremus. Per Domi- 
num.’ 


We promised a specimen of a strict translation, and the above 
may be fairly so regarded ; but even here note the happy para- 
phrase which gives us for the word respiremus the phrase may 
mercifully be relieved. In reality it is not very easy to find 
a Collect which has not been somewhat bettered by the exchange 
of the old Latin for the new English dress. This is high 
praise, but it is deserved; and if any one will first read aloud 
the above Latin Collect and then the English, he will perceive 
that the rhythm to which Latin so well lends itself is not in 
the least degree lost, perhaps if anything it is improved, in the 
English version. 





* According to an enumeration given by Mr. Procter (‘ History of the Book of 
Common Prayer’), the collects in connection with the Epistles and Gospels are 
divided as follows :— 


Collects substantially retained from ancient liturgies .. . 


Collects taken from ancient models, but altered 
ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 25 
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Next let us take an example of a decided alteration made in 
the process of rendering. Examples are abundant ; here is one 
chosen, not because it is by any means the most notable, but 
because it happens to come readily to hand :— 


‘ Almighty and everlasting God, who, of Thy tender love towards 
mankind, hast sent Thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, to take upon 
Him our flesh and to suffer death upon the Cross, that all mankind 
should follow the example of His great humility; mercifully grant 
that we may both follow the example of His patience, and also be 
made partakers of His resurrection; through the same Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’—Collect for the Sunday neat before Easter. 


Compare with this the following :— 


‘Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui humano generi ad invitandum 
humilitatis exemplum Salvatorem nostrum carnem sumere et crucem 
subire fecisti : concede propitius, ut et patientie# ipsius habere docu- 
menta et resurrectionis consortia habere mereamur. Per eundem 
Christum Dominum,’ 


There are several alterations here, and all of them improve- 
ments: but notice especially the introduction of the little 
sentence which we have printed in italics; it is virtually the 
translator's. The phrase tender love is a perfect gem, and 
imparts a new beauty to the Collect, which is very beautiful in 
the original. 

Here is a still more striking example :-— 


*O Lord, who never failest to help and govern them whom thou 
dost bring up in Thy steadfast fear and love; keep us, we beseech 
Thee, under the protection of Thy good providence, and make us to 
have a perpetual fear and love of Thy holy name; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’—Collect for the Second Sunday after Trinity. 


This Collect has been evolved—scarcely translated—from the 
following :— 
‘Sancti Nominis tui Domine timorem pariter et amorem fac uno 


habere perpetuum, quia umquam tué gubernatione destituis quos in 
soliditate tus dilectionis instituis. Per Dominum.’ 


It will be observed that the arrangement of this Collect has 
been entirely reversed ; also that the fear and love, which are 
balanced against each other so neatly in the English, do not 
correspond to a similar balance in the Latin, which has dilec- 
tionis in one member, and timorem et amorem in the other. 
The Latin is, in fact, only the suggestion, not the original, of 
the English ; and yet what a perfect composition the English 
is, whether we look to the sentiment of the prayer or to the 
rhythm of the words ! 

Lastly, 
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Lastly, we will produce specimens of original Collects, equal 
in every respect, we venture to say, to the best compositions of 
the best times: and in order that we may not be accused of 
unfairness we will take the first Collect and the last :— 


‘Almighty God, give us grace that we may cast away the works of 
darkness, and put upon us the armour of light, now in the time of 
this mortal life, in which Thy Son Jesus Christ came to visit us in 
great humility; that in the last day, when He shall come again in 
His glorious majesty to judge both the quick and dead, we may 
rise to the life immortal, through Him who liveth and reigneth with 
— and the Holy Ghost, now and ever.’—Collect for the First Sunday 
in Advent. 


This is the first, and here is the last :— 


‘O Almighty God, who hast knit together Thine elect in one com- 
munion and fellowship, in the mystical body of Thy Son Christ our 
Lord; grant us grace so to follow Thy blessed Saints in all virtuous 
and godly living, that we may come to those unspeakable joys which 
thou hast prepared for them that unfeignedly love. Thee; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’—Collect for All Saints’ Day. 


These Collects require no comment, and their excellence and 
happy adaptation to their respective purposes need no proof. 

Before leaving the question of the skill shown in translation 
by Archbishop Cranmer, or by the Archbishop and his asso- 
ciates, in 1549, and those who followed them in subsequent 
revisions, let us note what has been done with respect to the 
grandest hymn of the Church, Te Deum Laudamus. We will 
quote the first few verses :— 


‘Te Deum laudamus: te Dominum confitemur. 
Te wternum Patrem: omnis terra veneratur. 
Tibi omnes Angeli: tibi cceli et universe potestates, 
Tibi Cherubin et Seraphin: incessabili voce proclamant, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus: Dominus Deus Sabaoth ; 
Pleni sunt coli et terra: majestatis glorie tue. 
Te gloriosus Apostolorum chorus, 
Te Prophetarum laudabilis numerus, 

‘Te Martyrum candidatus: laudat exercitus. 
Te per orbem terrarum : sancta confitetur ecclesia.’ 


Compare these lines with the following :— 


‘We praise Thee, O God: we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord. 
All the earth doth worship Thee: the Father everlasting. 
To Thee all angels cry aloud: the Heavens and all the powers 
therein. 
To Thee Cherubin and Seraphin: continually do cry, 
Holy, Holy, Holy: Lord God of Sabaoth ; 
Heaven and Earth are full of the majesty: of Thy glory. 
Vol. 149.—No. 298. 2 
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The glorious company of the Apostles: praise Thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets: praise Thee. 

The noble army of Martyrs: praise Thee. 

The Holy Church throughout all the world: doth acknowledge 
Thee.’ 


There are many things to be noted in this noble translation 
or paraphrase. The rhythm is equal, if not superior, to that 
of the original; in fact, as a rhythmical composition it is per- 
fect ; but observe the happy transformation of laudabilis numerus 
into goodly fellowship,* and still more the skill with which the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth lines are managed. The genius of 
the Latin language allows of the use of the one verb laudat as 
applicable to the nominative case in each line; the adoption 
of the same principle in English would have been awkward, if 
not impossible; but the skill of the translator has turned the 
difficulty into a new source of beauty, and by the triplication 
of the phrase praise Thee, as the termination of each of the 
three lines, has given to the English a solemn grandeur of 
utterance which the Latin, grand as it is, does not possess. 

The translation of the Ze Deum would alone be sufficient to 
put the man who executed it in the first rank of writers in this de- 
partment. We presume that we are indebted for it to Cranmer, to 
whom also, by the way, we probably owe one of the most touching 
and impressive original compositions in the language, namely, 
the address appointed to be delivered in the Ordination Service 
to Candidates for the Priesthood. But it is almost invidious to 
single out any special portion for commendation; the whole 
book is a very casket of treasures. 

It is curious that the art of devotional composition should 
have so much deteriorated in England since the compilation of 
the Book of Common Prayer. The additions which were made 
in the last review, notably the Prayer for all Conditions of Men, 
and the General Thanksgiving, though cast in a form different 
from and inferior to that of Christian antiquity, for the pur- 
pose of conciliating the Puritans, and adopting their model as 
far as possible, are undoubtedly fine specimens of devotional 
composition, and the lapse of two centuries has proved that 
they wear well; moreover, the few Collects which were inserted 
in the last revision, notably that for the third Sunday in Advent, 
may be safely spoken of as being worthy of the best periods of 
devotional composition : but the two centuries of which we speak, 
whatever may have been their greatness in other respects, have 





* On the other hand, noble army fails to render the beautiful allusion in 
candidatus (‘ white-robed”) to Rev. vii. 9, 13, 14. 
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certainly not been distinguished by the prayerful utterances to 
which they have given birth. To be sure there has been no call 
for any great effort on the part of the Church, for owing to a com- 
bination of circumstances she has learnt in the revision of 1662 
to rest and be thankful, more completely perhaps than might 
have been expected ; and certainly if the prayers which have 
appeared from time to time under Royal sanction, and pro- 
fessedly from the pens of Archbishops, are to be taken as a 
sample of the best that the Church and age could produce, we 
have every reason to rejoice that no permanent addition has 
been made to the Book of Common Prayer since the last great 
settlement. The reader will probably be strengthened in this 
opinion by the perusal of the following composition, which 
belongs to the year 1759, and is a thanksgiving for ‘ the ceasing 
of the Distemper which lately raged. amongst the Horned Cattle 
in this kingdom’ :— 


‘Almighty Father, by whose just correction our beasts have beon 
consumed, and our land hath‘mourned for the wickedness of them 
that dwell therein: we acknowledge ourselves to have deserved that 
Thou shouldest send upon us, for our luxury and sensuality, for our 
unthankfulness and neglect of Thee, the sorest of Thy judgments ; 
and curse the fruit of our ground and the increase of our kine, till 
there should be no herd left in the stalls. But instead of dealing with 
us after our sins, Thou hast in wrath remembered mercy: not suf- 
fering our cattle to decrease in the degree that we had reason to fear ; 
but restraining the contagious disease, which human skill was unable 
to heal; and at length causing it to cease throughout our borders, in 
the course of Thy infinitely wise Providence, and through Thy bless- 
ing upon the prudent means, which our gracious Sovereign by the 
advice of his faithful Counsellors used for that end. We praise Thy 
name, O Lord, who upholdest our souls in life, and hast not delivered 
us a prey to pestilence and famine. May Thy unmerited removal of 
this punishment complete in us that dutiful regard to Thee, which we 
confess with sorrow the infliction of it for so many years hath wrought 
very imperfectly. May we sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
us; but consider that Thou art He, who givest us power to get wealth 
and bestowest on us all things richly to enjoy. May we learn to 
honour Thee with our substance, by temperance and justice, by acts of 
piety and charity ; and not to choose our position in this life, but set 
our affections on the joys of that place where they that love Thee 
shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy house, and drink 
of the river of Thy pleasures, through the merits and mediation of 
Jesus Christ our Lord : to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be 
all glory, thanksgiving and obedience, now and for ever. Amen.’ 


What would the English people think of a volume filled 
with such vulgar loquacity as this? 
2E2 There 
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There is one exception to the barrenness of the eighteenth 
century in the matter of prayers, to which we feel bound in 
fairness to call attention. It is to be found in the Prayer of 
Unity, which forms a part of the Accession Service. It dates from 
1715, and is like the last flower which we pluck upon cultivated 
land before entering a desert. We must venture to quote it, 
though it is well known :— 


‘O God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Saviour, the- 
Prince of Peace; give us grace seriously to lay to heart the great 
dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions. Take away all hatred and 
prejudice, and whatsoever else may hinder us from godly union and 
concord: that as there is but one body and one spirit, and one hope 
of our calling, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father 
of us all, so we may henceforth be all of one heart and one soul, 
united in one holy bond of truth and peace, of faith and Charity, and 
may with one mind and one mouth glorify Thee; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.’ 


This Prayer strikes us as being of the first order of merit, 
both with regard to form and diction, and also with regard to 
higher spiritual characteristics. It appeared for the first time 
in the service performed for the Accession of George I., and was 
used in 1715, in the December of which year Archbishop 
Tenison died: it may be presumed therefore that it is the 
composition of that prelate, and so regarded it is a touching 
monument of the troubled times through which he had lived: 
the ‘ unhappy divisions’ of the Church had burnt their mark into 
the gentle Archbishop’s inmost soul, and his experience bore 
fruit in a blessed legacy of prayer, which has never since been 
out of place, and certainly is not out of place now. We very 
much question whether any public prayer worthy of preserva- 
tion has been given to the Church since. 

It would be an interesting subject for speculation, did our 
limits permit, and if we had any theory which we could confi- 
dently propound, what is the cause of the failure of the religious 
mind of the country in the matter of prayer, as distinguished 
from other outpourings of the Christian soul. A glorious 
hymnology belongs to the last and the present century; there 
has been no deficiency in religious literature in general ; but in 
the one department of prayer we seem driven almost invariably 
to ancient sources, if we desire to find utterances suitable at once 
to the wants and feelings of man and to the dignity and majesty 
of God. This, however, is a subject which we can only indi- 
cate ; but in passing on, we may remind the reader of the terrific 
period through which the subject of public common prayer 
passed in Puritan times. We do not know of many books which 
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a Churchman can study with more advantage than the ‘ Directory 
for Public Prayer,’ &c., which was ‘ Ordered by the Lords and 
Commons assembled in Parliament in 1645.’ The experience 
of this Directory during some fifteen or sixteen years, and the 
abolition during the same period of the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer, will to a great extent account for the delight 
with which the new reformation of 1662 was received ; and a 
perusal of the book will tend to make any one thankful that he 
did not live when it was in force, and that the Book of Common 
Prayer survived its temporary banishment. When we bear in 
mind that the book which the Puritans substituted for that 
which they had received from their fathers was, as its title 
implies, simply a book of directions, that every form of prayer 
and thanksgiving is swept away, that the congregations are left 
throughout to the tender mercies of a man of probably very 
ordinary spiritual gifts, their whole contribution to the prayers 
being the saying of Amen, we may be able to estimate the 
terrific loss which Puritan unwisdom and arrogance succeeded 
for a time in inflicting on the Church. Of course in what we 
have now written we have assumed the result of the argu- 
ment, once so warmly contested, as to the comparative merits of 
set forms of prayer and unwritten effusions. We do not desire 
to re-open that argument, while at the same time we do not wish 
to be regarded as pronouncing in favour of set forms to the 
absolute exclusion of the extempore method, at all times and in 
all circumstances. But we may advert to two facts incidentally as 
indicating that there is a tendency to the adoption of a prepared 
form of worship even amongst those who do not do so on the 
ground of fixed principle or respect for antiquity. The first 
fact—at least we believe it to be one—is the extensive use of 
portions of the Book of Common Prayer by Nonconformist 
ministers. In some cases, if we are rightly informed, the book 
itself is professedly and undisguisedly used, perhaps not to the 
exclusion of, but in conjunction with, extemporaneous prayer ; 
and in others, beyond a doubt, the Church’s book is laid under 
contribution for thoughts and expressions, which pass with the 
uninstructed for the inspiration of the moment. We do not 
complain of this, we rejoice in it, for we see in it a proof that 
the book concerning which we are writing confers benefits upon 
those who in their collective capacity reject it, but many of 
whom, and they probably the most thoughtful, perceive its excel- 
lence, and are glad to gather some of its fruits, though they 
dare not openly join in the vintage. 

We are glad to be able to support what we have just written 
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American Presbyterian minister, in a sermon delivered on the 
fortieth anniversary of his pastorate— 


‘The Church, if she would fulfil her mission, must avail herself of 
the riches which her children during all these ages have been gather- 
ing for her. . . . I cling with a growing tendency to those sublime 
bursts of praise which come echoing down to us through the ages. 
The Litany, do you think I will ever consent to give that up? The 
Gloria in Ezcelsis, do you think I will ever let any man or any church 
rob me of that? And the noblest of them all, the Te Dewm Laudamus, 
why, I cling to that as I cling to the blessing which my dying mother 
left me. . . . I have long thought that our Presbyterian worship is, 
for the most part, too bare and bald a thing. I think that at least 
we might have responsive reading, and that we ought, as little children, 
to gather around the feet of our Father and say the Lord’s Prayer 
together. It would not hurt us one bit to have more liturgical forms, 
and thus secure that variety and that uniformity which are alike 
essential elements of true worship. —Eztracted from the ‘ Record’ 
Newspaper, January 14, 1880. 


This is striking language as coming from a Presbyterian 
minister of long experience and standing. The last sentence 
quoted conveniently introduces the second fact to which we 
promised to refer, and which is one probably not generally 
known, namely, the recent appearance of a ‘ Liturgie a l’usage 
des Eglises Réformées,’ composed by the Pasteur Bersier. We 
do not know to what extent this effort has found favour in the 
Reformed Churches of France, nor can we stop to discuss the 
merits of the work; but the effort itself is interesting, and to 
members of the English Church it may even be gratifying, as 
being a testimony from an unexpected quarter to the wisdom of 
the principle upon which our own Reformation was conducted, 
and our adherence to which has, in conjunction with other causes, 
unhappily so much separated us from the reformed continental 
churches. 

To pass on, however, to another feature of the Book of 
Common Prayer, we think it right to call attention to its musical 
character. This is a feature which we venture to assert is 
frequently not sufficiently considered, and perhaps _there- 
fore imperfectly understood. Every one knows that before the 
Reformation the service of the Church was musical; but it is 
not always remembered that the greatest care was taken by the 
compilers of the Book of Common Prayer that the musical 
character of the service should not be lost. In the preface to 
the First Book, for example, we read that ‘all things shall be 
read and sung in the English tongue,’ and we find the expression 
Evensong ; also the Canticles are pointed for chanting, and it is 
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directed that the Venite exultemus, for example, shall be said or 
sung; in fact our Cathedrals have kept up a uniform practical 
tradition of the musical character of the English service. But 
in addition to all this, there is a view of the subject not perhaps 
so generally borne in mind, namely, that the Book of Common 
Prayer has given rise to a new school of Church music, which 
has grown by a natural growth, and which stands as much on 
an eminence by itself as the Book of Common Prayer itself. 

It is unnecessary to say that the rhythm of Latin is entirely 
different from that of English. The reading of a passage first 
in one language and then in the other is sufficient to demon- 
strate this. But the Church music in general use before the 
Reformation, and which may be heard in foreign Churches now, 
was distinctly a Latin growth: the Ambrosian and Gregorian 
tones, and the whole class of music connected with them, were 
the suitable musical utterance of Latin words; the one gave rise 
to the other, and the two fitted each other admirably well. 
And no doubt when the Psalms and Canticles were done into 
English, and were appointed to be used in churches in their 
English form, an attempt would be made to give them musical 
utterance according to the ancient tones of the Church. The 
thing could be done with more or less success, as we may see 
by reference to Mr. Helmore’s work, or as we may hear in 
some of our Churches in the present day. 

The fitness or unfitness of Gregorian tones has been, and pro- 
bably will continue to be, matter of controversy ; to some they 
appear to give great delight, and the appreciation of them rises 
almost to the level of a test of orthodoxy, while some sympathize 
rather with Bishop Wilberforce, of whom it was recorded in the 
review of his Life which lately appeared in these pages, that they 
caused him to ‘ lie down on his stomach and howl.’ Undoubt- 
edly, however, it was felt, when English Psalms were introduced, 
that the rhythm of the verses did not lend itself very readily to 
Gregorian music ; and this was not all: music itself began to 
make rapid advances: in the days of Queen Elizabeth England 
had a high place in the musical world, perhaps the highest she 
has ever had: music took a more scientific line: and one result 
was the evolution of what is now known as the Anglican chant, 
a form of Church music which avails itself of the powers of 
harmony—(not trusting, like the Gregorian, to melody alone) ;— 
which adapts itself to the English rhythm, having grown out of 
it as naturally as the Gregorian did out of the Latin; which is 
singularly charming in its effect upon the ear ; and which offers 
an inexhaustible field to the enterprise and genius of musical 
composers. It must suffice to treat this part of our subject 
briefly, 
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briefly, but we cannot refrain from expressing our opinion as to 
the singular interest and beauty of the music of the English 
Church, and from claiming it as the direct fruit of the Book of 
Common Prayer. Speaking generally, it is certainly true that 
there are no Churches on the Continent, not even in Rome itself, 
in which the music is comparable with that which accompanies 
the worship of Englishmen in their own Cathedrals and in 
many of their own parish Churches. 

With the exception of the Holy Scriptures, it may be safely 
asserted that no English book—we should perhaps not err if we 
said no book in any language—has the amount of circulation 
which is possessed by the Book of Common Prayer. In esti- 
mating this circulation, we may fairly take into account that 
of the corresponding books in the Irish, the Scotch, and the 
American Episcopal Churches: each of these churches has its 
somewhat modified version, but the books are substantially 
the same: the changes which have been introduced, though not 
unimportant, are far from sufficient to do more than constitute 
a new variety; the species remains the same. Confining our- 
selves, however, entirely to the Book of Common Prayer in its 
most exclusive sense, as printed in England for use at home and 
in Her Majesty’s foreign possessions, we have reason to believe 
that we understate the fact in estimating the yearly production 
of copies as exceeding one million. This number includes, of 
course, editions of all kinds, varying in price from twopence, 
for which a sufficiently good copy may be purchased from the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, up to almost any 
price that the purchaser chooses to pay; varying also in suit- 
ableness, from the wants of the poorest child, to the needs of the 
reading-desks of our Cathedrals and Chapels Royal. The 
large majority, however, of the million copies are undoubtedly 
Prayer-books for the million, and it is a pleasant thought that 
the English Book of Common Prayer is, next to the English 
Bible, not only the most abundant of all books, but also the 
cheapest. 

In addition to the Prayer-books for home and Colonial use, 
a considerable number of copies of the American edition of the 
book are yearly printed in England; moreover, the whole 
annual production of our own Book of Common Prayer is not 
represented in the preceding estimate of a million; for that 
estimate does not include the book as produced in such forms 
as ‘The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ ‘The Prayer- 
book Interleaved,’ ‘ The reprint of the Sealed Book in the Tower 
of London,—we may add ‘The Convocation Prayer-book,’ 
which has given rise to this article, and all similar editions 
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having special aims: these are for ever appearing in one form 
or another, and add somewhat to the grand total. 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable view of the circulation 
of the book is afforded by the consideration of the abundance 
of the translations in foreign languages. We copy the follow- 
ing list from Blunt’s ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer’ :— 

Portuguese. Armeno-Turkish. Kafir. 

Italian. Arabic. Bullom. 

Dutch, Hindustani. Yoruban. 
Danish. Mabratta. Malay. 

Russian. Tamil. Dyak. 

Polish. Susu. Singhalese. 
Modern Greek. Amharic. Indo-Portugucse. 
Persian. Telugoo. Cree. 

Turkish. Chinese. Malagasy. 
Armenian. Hawaiian. Maori. 

This may seem a sufficiently remarkable list, but it is easy 
to supplement it. We may add, for example, Maltese, Ogyb- 
way, Muncey, Marathu, Zulu, Assamese, Mandarin Colloquial 
Dialect, Swahili, Hangchow, Sesuto, Mota, Burmese, Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Bechuana, Esquimaux, &c. &c. And the number of 
translations is constantly increasing, ds missionary operations 
are extended. 

This marvellous extent of circulation is one ground, amongst 
others, for extreme conservatism in dealing with the Book of 
Common Prayer. We apprehend, however, that on all grounds 
the conservative spirit is the most suitable, and indeed is that 
which is happily necessitated by the very nature of the case. 
We think it may be made almost a matter of demonstration, that 
the book has attained a condition of stable equilibrium, from 
which it will be impossible perceptibly or seriously to move it 
without such a violent explosion as would move many other 
things besides. Let us just consider the position as follows. 
The existing book is the legitimate successor and representative 
of the original reformation effort of 1549. That first book of 
King Edward had the shortest life of all the editions of the 
Prayer-book. It was followed in 1552 by the second book of 
King Edward, which, as is well known, was produced under 
what may be called without offence strong Puritan influences, 
and represents the extremest reforming views of the time. 
These two books, so nearly of the same date, but so different in 
their tone with regard to certain points, represent (as it were) 
the two extremes between which by God’s providence the book 
has subsequently oscillated: we have never since had a Prayer- 
book so near the Sarum original as King Edward’s first book, 
we have never since had a Prayer-book so much influenced by 
the extreme reformation party as King Edward’s second. It 
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seems as if these two works were permitted by God’s pro- 
vidence to be brought into existence for the purpose of giving 
the Church of England the opportunity of looking maturely and 
quietly on all sides of the subject, and retaining what might 
upon consideration approve itself as wisest and best. Regarded 
thus, the terrible reign of Queen Mary which inimediately fol- 
lowed may be described as favourable to the development and 
settlement of England’s treasure of public devotion: that reign 
ruthlessly swept away both the one book and the other, and the 
days of darkness and Latin prayers seemed to have come back 
again; but there was this great advantage ultimately, that, when 
Queen Elizabeth mounted the throne, it was possible for the 
Church and nation to review their religious position, and to 
examine impartially, at all events approximately so, the two 
books of King Edward. The result was that neither of them 
was adopted exclusively ; the Prayer-book of Elizabeth was 
something different from either. Taking the second book as 
the general basis, some not unimportant changes, both ritual 
and doctrinal, were made upon the suggestion of the first; and 
perhaps the spirit of the third edition may be gathered from one 
important and expressive change made in the Liturgy. The 
sentence to be used in the administration of the consecrated 
elements was entirely different in the first two editions: in the 
first, the language'might seem to favour the views of those who 
held strongly the doctrine of a real presence; it might be even 
accused of being consistent with the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation : in the second, the language might be taken as 
utterly opposed to the doctrine of a real presence in any form; 
it might be charged with being simply Zwinglian : in the third, 
both forms were adopted and welded into one, which has lasted 
to our own days, and which may be quoted as a practical lesson 
concerning the great truth, that two persons may possibly each 
hold a part of a doctrine, and that they may each with advan- 
tage lay hold upon the part which is held by the other, without 
at the same time foregoing that which each holds already. 

The changes made on the accession of King James did not 
materially affect the character of the book; and the next im- 
portant event in its history was its total abolition by Ordinance 
of Parliament in 1645. Let the reader note well and lay to 
heart the fact, that the Book of Common Prayer has been twice 
abolished—first by Popery, secondly by Puritanism—and let him 
draw the wise and reasonable conclusion that the book may not 
be claimed by either Papists or Puritans, but is the best safe- 
guard against the peculiar errors both of the one party and of the 
other. The revision of the Book of Common Prayer after the 
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Caroline Restoration may be regarded as an historical parallel 
to that which took place under Elizabeth after the final banish- 
ment of Popery. Again the Church and nation had to consider 
the book ; this time with a view to the conciliation of Puritan 
feeling, as on the former occasion with a view, if possible, not to 
alienate those who favoured the old ways, if only they would be 
loyal to the Queen. It is not our purpose to examine at any 
length the changes made in 1662: the reader will recognize in 
the Prayer for All Sorts and Conditions of Men, and in the 
General Thanksgiving, a successful attempt to supplement the 
book in a style acceptable to Puritan feeling, and yet without 
offending against purity of style: on the other hand, several 
defects which had been introduced into King Edward’s second 
book, and handed down therefrom, were now corrected: and 
we can scarcely be wrong in saying that the revision, which 
reduced the book to the form in which we now have it, may be 
regarded as to all intents and purposes final. We desire to put 
this point clearly and strongly, because there may easily be a 
temptation to many minds to say scornfully that the Book of 
Common Prayer has always been changing, and to draw the 
conclusion that there is no reason why it should not change 
again; but the changeableness of the book, and the probability 
of important future change, will assume a different aspect alto- 
gether if viewed in the light of the preceding remarks, which 
we would endeavour still further to emphasize by exhibiting 
them in the following summary :— 


1549. King Edward’s First Book: derived from ancient 
sources under strong conservative influence. 

1552. King Edward’s Second Book: a revision under strong 
reforming influence. 

1553. Abolition by Papists, and vo-intwodestion of old ser- 
vices. 

1559. Restoration and revision. 

1645. Abolition by Puritans, and introduction of Directory. 

1662. Restoration and revision. 
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It will be seen that this chronological summary represents, as 

it were, two violent oscillations, due to intelligible disturbing 
forces, There does not seem to be any good reason why there 
should be another, nor is it Rac J to conceive the direction in 
which it could take place. uently we venture to advance 
the opinion, that the ety of t e Book of Common Prayer 
does not present mere changeableness, but oscillation under the 
action of forces which are perfectly well known to have existed, 
and the effects of which might almost have been anticipated. 
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We believe that the causes of oscillation are now in the condi- 
tion of extinct volcanoes, and that their action need not be 
dreaded or expected any more. 

This view of the case may be illustrated by reference to two 
further attempts at revision, one of which took place in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and the other belongs to 
our own time, Each of these will be found highly instructive 
with reference to the question of the stability of the fabric of 
the great English book of devotion ; and the latter has the addi- 
tional advantage of bringing us to the end of our article, and 
also to such brief notice as may be necessary of the edition of 
the Book of Common Prayer, the title of which stands at its 
head. 

No failure could possibly be greater than that which followed 
the attempt to revise the book in the reign of William and 
Mary. It is not too much to say that the attempt deserved to 
end in failure ; for, although undertaken in the most charitable 
spirit, namely, with a view to conciliate Dissenters, it was 
apparently forgotten, as is not unfrequently the case, that the 
conciliation of those who dissent may possibly be the grief and 
alienation of those who assent and consent; and this con- 
sideration was of especial importance to the Church of England 
at the epoch which followed the Revolution of 1688, for had 
the Prayer-book been reformed, and had the nonjurors held 
fast to the old book, as in all probability they would have done, 
the schism, which mercifully proved to be only temporary, 
might have become permanent, and some of the best English 
blood might have been tempted away from the Church esta- 
blished to the schismatical Church of the nonjurors. But in 
truth, if we examine the proposed changes themselves, as exhi- 
bited in the Report of the Commissioners (which after slum- 
bering for many years was published in obedience to an order 
of the House of Commons in 1854), we shall find abundant 
evidence to prove that a revision in accordance with that Report 
would have been an unspeakable misfortune. It might be too 
much to say that no jae alteration proposed would have been 
an improvement; but it is certainly no exaggeration to affirm, 
that the quantity of improvement would not have been one per 
cent. as compared with the deterioration. Of all things in the 
world, the Commissioners undertook as part of their labours to 
improve the Collects; and their notion of improving them 
seems to have been that of making them verbose. The work 
was chiefly intrusted to Bishop Patrick, whom we find described 
in a note to Mr. Procter’s book (quoted from Nichols’s 
* Defence’) as one ‘whose talents so well fitted him for the 

work.’ 
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work.’ But let us hear Lord Macaulay’s opinion of his 
fitness :— 


‘The style of the Liturgy,’ he writes, ‘did not satisfy the doctors 
of the Jerusalem Chamber. They voted the Collects too short and 
too dry, and Patrick was entrusted with the duty of expanding and 
ornamenting them. In one respect, at least, the choice seems to have 
been unexceptionable; for, if we may judge by the way in which 
Patrick paraphrased the most sublime Hebrew poetry, we shall pro- 
bably be of opinion that, whether he was or was not qualified to make 
the Collects better, no.man that ever lived was more competent to 
make them longer.’ 


A few specimens, if we could find room for them, would 
probably lead the reader to side with Macaulay. 

The changes proposed by the Commissioners never came 
before the Convocations, and, had they done so, would probably 
have been rejected. It is difficult to realize exactly what the 
Prayer-book would have been, had the Report of the Commis- 
sioners been more favourably received; and, as a matter of 
literary curiosity, and also of justice to the Report, we may 
regret that there was no spirited publisher, in 1690, to do that 
which Mr. Murray has done in 1880, namely, to print an edition 
of the book as it would have been if the changes proposed had 
been finally adopted by the Church and nation. Nothing is so 
difficult as to realize the exact amount of change produced by a 
schedule of amendments, some apparently minute but important, 
some almost unintelligible till they have been actually intro- 
duced into the text. We are convinced that few things would 
tend more to enhance the high character of the Prayer-book as 
settled in 1662, than an opportunity of quietly studying a copy 
of the Prayer-book as proposed to be unsettled and improved 
in 1689. 

But to come finally to the attempt to revise the Book of 
Common Prayer which belongs to our own time, and the ulti- 
mate results of which we have not yet seen. It should be 
observed that, whatever may be said of this attempt, and what- 
ever may be its issue, it differs essentially from that of 1689, of 
which we have just now been speaking. It differs, as in some 
other respects, so chiefly and essentially in this, namely, that it 
has been made, not for the speculative purpose of softening 
down points to which persons outside the Church may possibly 
object, nor with any loose notion of general improvement, but 
in consequence of a feeling of certain definite wants and 
grievances on the part of the Church herself. Two causes may 
be said to have given rise to the Royal Commission issued in 
1867 ; the first but lesser motive, the desire of an improvement in 
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the Tables of Lessons; the second, and more urgent, the belief 
that certain troubles, which had arisen here and there from the 
introduction of rites and ceremonies and ornaments, regarded 
by many as unlawful, and by all as practically novel, might be 
abated by a calm consideration of the whole question, and the 
suggestions of alteration, if thought necessary. It should be 
observed that there was no notion in any quarter of improving 
the Book of Common Prayer ; no Coilect was to be touched, no 
suffrage omitted or amended, not an Amen to be dropped out. 
The whole effort of the Commissioners was to be confined to 
the questions of the revision of the Lectionary and the amend- 
ment of Rubrics or other directions affecting divine service. 
Here are some of the words of the Commission :— 


‘Whereas it has been represented unto us that differences of 
practice have arisen from varying interpretations put upon the Rubrics, 
Orders, and Directions for regulating the course and conduct of 
divine worship, . . . more especially with reference to the ornaments 
used, .. . and the vestments worn by the ministers at the time of 
their ministration : 

‘And whereas it is expedient that a full and impartial inquiry 
should be made into the matters aforesaid, with the view of explaining 
or amending the said Rubrics, Orders and Directions, so as to secure 
uniformity of practice i in such matters as may be deemed essential : 

‘ Now know ye,’ &c. &c. 


The date of the Commission is June 3, 1867, and that of the 
final Report is August 31, 1870; consequently the work of 
the Commissioners was extended over rather more than three 
years. Let us briefly examine what has been the result. 

Two substantial results may be quoted as having been pro- 
duced by the Ritual Commissioners, and as having been accepted 
by the Church and nation—one, the changes in the Tables of 
Lessons, which, though open to criticism, and by some disap- 
proved, may be regarded on the whole as giving satisfaction to 
those most concerned ; the other, the relaxation of the stiffness of 
some of the rules by which the practice of the Church had been 
bound, and the passing of the ‘Act of Uniformity Amendment 
Act.’ The relaxations which this Act authorizes are, on the whole, 
exactly of the kind dictated by the judgment of any earnest man 
who desires to adapt the services of the Church as completely as 
possible to the wants of the people ; but it is not a little remark- 
able that a relaxation of this kind should have been the entire 
liturgical result hitherto, and possibly may remain for a long 
time the entire liturgical result, of the labours of Commissioners 
whose duty it would have seemed to be to strengthen and enforce, 
not to weaken and relax, the bands of uniformity. ‘To secure 
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uniformity of practice in such matters as may be deemed essen- 
tial,’ are the governing words of the Commission. Ten years 
have elapsed since the Commissioners tendered their advice to 
Her Majesty, and hitherto all that has been done has been in the 
way of relaxation ; not a single step has been taken in the direc- 
tion of increased uniformity. 

This result is not a little remarkable: and if it be said that 
the matters touched by the ‘ Act of Uniformity Amendment Act’ 
are not such that uniformity with respect to them is essential, it 
may be at once conceded that this is true; but it will be seen by 
looking either to the Reports of the Commissioners, or to the 
Reports of the Convocations upon the Commissioners’ Recom- 
mendations, or to the ‘Convocation Prayer-book,’ which ex- 
hibits in a more convenient shape than the Reports what the 
Convocations have done, that the real matter which was at the 
root of the Queen’s Commission in 1867 has not been effectually 
dealt with, and indeed scarcely touched at all. It was perfectly 
well known when the Commission was issued, that the ‘ Orna- 
ments Rubric,’ and the controversies connected with it, were the 
motive principle of the step which Her Majesty was advised to 
take. The Commissioners, however, appear to have considered 
it to be necessary, as probably it was, to take the broadest view 
possible of the duty entrusted to them. They examined every 
rubric; they took a vast amount of evidence as to the manner 
in which Rubrics were observed ; they endeavoured to remove 
every possible ambiguity in the ordinary Rubrics and directions 
connected with public worship; but, when they came to the 
sovereign question of the ‘Ornaments Rubric,’ and’ matters 
connected with it, their advice was singularly vacillating, as is 
evident from the protests, qualifications, and exceptions, by 
which their final Report is accompanied. They recommended, 
indeed, that ‘ aggrieved parishioners’ should have an ‘easy 
remedy against innovations, but the ‘ Ornaments Rubric’ 
— after all, unamended and unchanged. 

t is not our purpose to go into the questions connected with 
this curious and difficult—we might add this practically dan- 
gerous—Rubric ; and we therefore pass on to the next step in the 
reforming movement of which the Bueen’s Commission was the 
origin. The Report of the Commissioners was handed over for 
consideration to the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 
These bodies received ‘letters of business,’ authorizing them to 
discuss the Report and to make their own report upon the same 
to Her Majesty. The Convocations are not remarkable for their 
rapidity in doing business, and they have not been rapid in the 
present instance; perhaps it is as well that it should be so; and 
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it cannot easily be otherwise. But after some five years’ inter- 
mittent efforts, the two Convocations have made their Reports, 
and the results may be seen in a convenient form in*the ‘ Con- 
vocation Prayer-book,’ the title of which stands at the head of 
this Article. 

We have already remarked that it would have been much to 
the convenience of those who take an interest in the history and 
the credit of the Book of Common Prayer, if the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners of 1689 had been exhibited 
in the manner in which the ‘ Convocation Prayer-book’ presents 
the present proposals of Convocation founded upon the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners of 1867. The ‘ Convocation 
Prayer-book,’ as we are carefully informed in a prefatory notice, 
‘possesses no kind of authority’: it simply represents what 
would be, if certain recommendations were adopted : it represents 
nothing which can actually ever exist, inasmuch as it gives us 
the results of the discussions of the two Convocations ; and these 
results are not coincident. Nevertheless, the volume is highly 
interesting, as showing what changes are likely to be made, 
if any; as indicating the smallness of the amount of change 
which the most careful investigation has been able to suggest ; 
and as proving the exceeding difficulty which attaches to 
the introduction of changes in matters with respect to which 
strong feeling exists, such as the ‘Ornaments Rubric,’ and 
the ‘Hymn or Confession of Faith,’ commonly known as ‘ The 
Athanasian Creed.’ Apart from all questions of controversy, 
the ‘Convocation Prayer-book’ is pays the ordinary edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer, that a worshipper might take 
it with him to church, and scarcely discover from anything 
which took place there, that he was not holding the authorized 
book in his hand. 

The small amount of the amendments, which have found their 
way safely through the successive sieves of the Ritual Commis- 
sioners and of the two Convocations, goes far to establish the 
conclusion which we have already announced, as to the finality 
and stability of the form which was given to the Book of Common 
Prayer in 1662. It may be a great question with any one who 
examines the ‘ Convocation Prayer-book,’ and compares it with 
the book which he is in the habit of using, whether it is worth 
while to run the risk of some untoward accident in Parliament 
for the sake of making improvements of so infinitesimal a kind 
as most of those which have been suggested for adoption. The 
Convocations have evidently felt this strongly, and consequently 
have passed resolutions declaring it inexpedient to proceed with 
the legalization of their own proposals, until some method of 
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legalization has been adopted similar to that contained in the 
‘Draft Bill’ presented to Her Majesty’s advisers by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. At present, certainly, the amended book 
does not*appear to be ripe for legislation: it is inconceivable 
that either the Government or Parliament will assent to a new 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, either containing the 
Ornaments Rubric unamended altogether, which is the pro- 
posal of York, or amended in a manner so ambiguous as to be 
the probable source of future trouble, which is the proposal of 
Canterbury. What, then, is to be done? An amendment, in 
whatever sense, devised and enforced by the secular power, 
would undoubtedly produce an ecclesiastical storm of no ordi- 
nary severity. ‘There seems to be but one safe course at present, 
namely, to wait patiently. Our own opinion is, that if ecclesias- 
tical legislation were made a more simple thing than it is, if, in 
fact, it assumed such a form as that proposed in the ‘ Draft Bill,’ 
and if a practically troublesome and unintelligible Rubric could 
be easily amended without the ponderous machinery of Royal 
Commissions and subsequent Acts of Parliament, if, in fact, the 
Church of England could be permitted to ease her shoes a little 
when she found them pinching her feet, then the troubles con- 
nected with the reform of the Prayer-book would cease for ever. 
This article may be conveniently brought to a close by a 
reference to the English translation of the Roman Breviary 
lately published by the Marquess of Bute. This work, which 
has been most laboriously and carefully executed, illustrates in 
an acceptable and unexpected manner some of the remarks 
which we have made. Especially it bears striking testimony to 
the excellence of the translations, both of Scripture and ancient 
formularies, which the Book of Common Prayer contains. The 
noble Editor has stated in his preface that he ‘has felt himself 
abundantly justified in using any good English at his command, 
while adhering to the sense of the Latin, of which he trusts that 
his text will be found a faithful rendering.’ The result is that 
the Psalter agrees generally with that of the English Prayer- 
book, that the lessons follow almost exactly the Authorized 
version, and that the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
many of the Collects agree with the Prayer-book translations. 
This testimony cannot fail to be gratifying to English Church- 
men; but in addition to this, we think that any one who will 
examine the Marquess of Bute’s English translation of the 
Roman Breviary, extending as it does to three thousand closely 
printed pages, contained in two thick volumes, will feel more 
than ever the obligations under which we have been laid by the 
abbreviation and simplification effected for our Church in the 
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sixteenth century. It is obvious that such a book as the Breviary 
never could be anade the property of every poor man and child 
throughout the country, as happily is possible with respect to the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

We speak of the Breviary; but it is not without significance 
that the book which Lord Bute has given us in English is in 
fact the Roman Breviary, and not one which belongs as a native 
to this country. We have already explained that England 
ever had, and tenaciously held fast, her own uses: so did the 
Gallican Church in her best days: but now the Roman Breviary, 
which our forefathers would not have suffered to displace the 
use of Sarum, or Bangor, or Hereford, or York, is the book 
which is carried in the hand of those who would bring us back 
to the unity of the Catholic Church. 

The translator expresses the hope that ‘if the book should 
fall into the hands of persons who are not Catholics . . . it may 
at any rate be the means of softening some prejudices.’ We 
trust it may: prejudices should always be softened if possible : 
but if it be meant that the book is likely to persuade members 
of the English Church to become Romanists, or to conclude that 
after all the differences between the two Churches are trifling, 
we trust that no such result will follow, nor do we think it pro- 
bable. When the reader of the Roman Breviary finds that it 
contains such stories as that of the leprosy of Constantine and 
the bath of children’s blood,* a recognition of the fictitious letter 
from Pope Marcellus, in which the primacy of the Church of 
Rome is affirmed, such miracles as that of the blood of 
St. Januarius, such additions to the services of the Church as 
that for the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
lessons taken from Papal Bulls, together with many familiar 
errors which the Church of Rome has done its best to stereotype, 
and against which the Church of England has for centuries pro- 
tested, we think he will scarcely be tempted by the perusal of 
the Roman Breviary to desert the wholesome and truly catholic 
teaching of the Church of England’s Book of Common Prayer. 





* Lord Bute ‘_ = to the lesson in which this occurs (Feast of St. Sylvester, 


Second Nocturn, Lesson) the following foot-note :—‘ The history con- 
tained in the rest of this lesson is now rejected by all writers, and the whole 
account of the Saint would probably receive considerable modification at any 
future revision of the Breviary.’ But why is it not revised, and why are patent 
falsehoods permitted to be circulated ? 
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Art. V.—1. Mémoires de Madame de Rémusat, 1802-1808. 
Publiés avee une Préface et des Notes, par son petit-fils Paul 
de Rémusat, Sénateur de la Haute-Garonne. 3 vols. Paris, 
1880. . 

2. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, 1802-1808. Published by 
her grandson, M. Paul de Rémusat. From the French by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. 2 vols. London, 1880. 


HATEAUBRIAND wrote, in his ‘Mémoires d’Outre- 
tombe ’: 


‘The “Mémoires” of Madame de Rémusat, whom I knew, were 
extremely curious for their revelations of the inner life of the Im- 
perial court. The author burnt them during the Hundred Days, and 
then wrote them anew; so that they are souvenirs reproduced from 
souvenirs. But though the colour may be weakened, Bonaparte is 
shewn throughout them without disguise (4 nu), and judged with im- 
partiality.’ 


We now possess this important accession to the flood of light 
which is rapidly dissipating the deceitful mist of the Napoleonic 
legend ; and amidst the absorbing interest of its perusal we 
have felt but one drawback. This new revelation of Napo- 


leon’s character and conduct, by a close and keen observer 
of the inmost circle of his daily life, so nearly reproduces the 
old picture, which had long been set aside as inspired by party 
hatred and hostile rhetoric, that the truth itself may have its 
impression weakened by our familiarity with what once seemed 
fiction, But of this there is no danger for the reader who fixes his 
attention on the facts and conversations now first made known : 
rather will he admire how this novel evidence tends—as the 
student of history so often finds—to confirm the old conclusions 
drawn by the instinct of contemporaries from the more public 
life of Bonaparte. The result has, indeed, been already an- 
ticipated by Lanfrey’s judgment of the Emperor; and the 
concurrence is the more valuable from the different points of 
view on which the two writers have founded their estimate of 
his character; the historian weighing the whole mass of 
evidence ; the memoir-writer setting down the free revelations 
of Napoleon which his own acts and words laid open day by 
day to the quick intelligence of a highly-cultured woman in 
the inmost circle of his court. But let it be at once under- 
stood, that the Memoirs are far from drawing the character 
of Napoleon all in black; and very far from abusing the con- 
fidence of a place at his court to turn meanly upon a former 
master. The key-note of the whole work is most truly a 
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by the words in which M. Charles de Rémusat speaks of ‘ the 
mixture of admiration and severity in these Memoirs which 
sometimes appears contradictory,’ and which gives all the more 
force to the reluctant verdict of reprobation. 

This reversal of what was after all a sentiment rather than a 
true historic judgment, has in it nothing surprising nor cal- 
culated to bring the new evidence into doubt. The objection 
was foreseen and answered by M. Charles de Rémusat, when 
(writing in 1857) he left to his sons the injunction to publish 
the Memoirs which his mother had committed to his charge: 


* At whatever epoch these Memoirs may appear, I foresee that they 
will not find the public ready to receive them entirely without pro- 
test, and with satisfaction complete at all points. Even should the 
Imperial restoration which we now witness not be destined to a pro- 
longed future—should it not be, as I hope it may not be, the final 
Government of the France of the Revolution—I believe that, whether 
through pride, weakness, or imagination, France, as a whole, will 
continue to entertain a tolerably exalted opinion of Napoleon, which 
it will be reluctant to submit to the free examination of politics and 
philosophy. He was one of those great men who are placed from 
the beginning in the sphere of fancy rather than in that of reason, 
and in his case poetry has taken the lead of history. A somewhat 
puerile sympathy, a somewhat weak generosity, has made the nation 
almost always refuse to impute tox Bonaparte those awful ills which 
he brought down upon France. The nation has pitied him the most 
for its own misfortunes, and thought of him as the noblest victim of 
those calamities of which he was the author. I know that the senti- 
ments which led France to make this strange mistake are excusable 
and even in a sense praiseworthy, but I also know that national 
vanity, the lack of seriousness of mind, levity which takes little 
heed of reason and justice, have much to do with this error of an 
imperfectly enlightened patriotism.’ 


The book has an interest of its own as a new contribution to 
that rich vein of literature which France owes to her gifted 
daughters; and it furnishes another example of the hereditary 
intellectual life transmitted by an accomplished lady to the son 
who preserved the Memoirs as a sacred trust, and the grandson 
who has now discharged that trust by their publication. In 
fact, the Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, speaking often in 
her husband’s name as well as her own, together with the 
prefaces and notes of their son Charles and their grandson Paul, 
represent the political views and ultimate convictions of three 
generations, who lived from the reign of Louis XVI. to the Re- 
public of the present day, beginning as moderate Royalists and 
ending as moderate Republicans, after serving under the Consulate 
and Empire, the restored Monarchy, the Orleanist rule, and the 
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Republic of 1870 ; and all uniting in the expression of that ardent 
attachment to constitutional liberty, which was the final growth 
of their hard experience of the Bonapartist despotism. To dis- 
cuss this very interesting aspect of the work, in its bearing on 
the Second Empire as well as the First, would alone furnish full 
matter for an article; and we must be content to trace only so 
much of the author’s personal history as is needful to show the 
sources and influences which gave origin and character to her 
work. 

Claire de Vergennes, born just a century ago (January 5, 
1780), was the daughter of Charles Gravier de Vergennes, son 
of the Marquis de Vergennes, the elder brother of that Count de 
Vergennes who was Foreign Minister of Louis XVI. at the 
epoch of French participation in the American War. The son 
was a ‘noble of the robe,’ and held several legal and adminis- 
trative posts successively. He seems to have been an ordinary 
man of business and man of pleasure, such as basked in the 
sunshine of court-patronage under the old régime. When the 
Revolution culminated in the Reign of Terror, his father, the 
Marquis de Vergennes, who had held several diplomatic appoint- 
ments under Louis XVI., was arrested by order of the Comité 
de Sireté Générale; and along with him the son, though his 
name was not in the order, was accused simply because he lived 
with his father, and both died on the same scaffold, three days 
before the fall of Robespierre (July 24, a 

The son’s widow and two daughters were left in comparative 
poverty, for the price of the family estate, which had been lately 
sold, was confiscated, according to the ruthless practice of the 
Republic. But they had already found a devoted friend in the 
future husband of the elder daughter, M. Augustin Laurent de 
Rémusat (b. 1762), who had been advocate-general to the courts 
of Provence (‘avocat général a la cour des aides et chambre des 
comptes réunies’), had held a distinguished place in the bril- 
liant society of Aix, and had been left a widower, after an early 
and brief marriage. Sent as a delegate from the courts of Aix, 
to effect the financial settlement required by the suppression of 
the ‘ sovereign courts,’ he had lived quietly in Paris during the 
worst crisis of the Revolution, and had become intimate with 
the family of M. de Vergennes. When the Convention passed 
the decree that all nobles should quit Paris, the widowed Madame 
de Vergennes retired with her daughters to a small estate at 
St. Gratien, in the valley of Montmorency, whither her future 
son-in-law was permitted to follow them; and the course of true 
love for once ran smooth amidst public tempests. Mademoiselle 
Claire de Vergennes became Madame de Rémusat, at the age 
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of sixteen, at the beginning of 1796, the same year in which 
Josephine Beauharnais became Madame Bonaparte. 

At St. Gratien, the widowed Madame de oekaunie with 
her son Eugene and her daughter Hortense, had been neigh- 
bours of the De Vergennes family. Their acquaintance was 
renewed on a more intimate footing during Bonaparte’s absence 
in Egypt, when Madame de Vergennes was inhabiting a friend’s 
house near Josephine’s newly purchased residence at Malmaison ; 
and the future empress never forgot the attention paid to her in 
her loneliness. Madame de Rémusat (then seventeen years old) 
had a vivid recollection of the prodigious quantity of pearls, 
diamonds, and cameos, ‘worthy to figure in the Arabian 
Nights,’ the gifts of ‘Italy, invaded and grateful,’ and especially 
of the Pope, ‘touched by the regard shown him by the con- 
queror in renouncing the pleasure of planting his colours on the 
walls of Rome!’ For all this, Josephine was often in want of 
money for the commonest expenses, and was already persecuted 
by the calumnies of her husband’s brothers. For the piquant 
picture of Bonaparte’s jealousy on his return, and the reconcilia- 
tion brought about by Eugene’s firmness, we must be content to 
refer to the Memoirs. 

When the quieter state which succeeded Bonaparte’s coup 
Téat gave M. de Rémusat the hope of restoring the fortunes 
of the family by a place under Government—{as, says M. Paul 
de Rémusat, always happens in our country)—Madame de 
Vergennes solicited the aid of Josephine, now powerful through 
the omnipotence of her husband. But the modest request 
for a place was outrun by the First Consul, who gladly seized 
the opportunity to form a connection with the old society, 
which held aloof from him. The high consideration enjoyed 
by Madame de Vergennes, her social position, her name which 
belonged at once to the old régime and the new ideas, gave a 
high value to a connection between the consular palace and 
her family. ‘At that time ’"—says Madame de Rémusat—‘ when 
so many still repelled the advances which he thought well to 
make to them, he was flattered by my mother’s consent to place 
me in his palace. At that epoch I was in his eyes almost 
a grande dame, whose example he hoped would be followed.’ 
Accordingly the appointment of M. de Rémusat as Prefect of 
the Palace was immediately followed by a letter from Duroc to 
his wife, assuring her of the First Consul’s confidence, from his 
personal knowledge of her character and principles, ‘that she 
would acquit herself, with the politeness which distinguishes French 
ladies and the dignity becoming to the government, of the duties 
which he had designated her to discharge, “ pour faire aupres de 
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Madame Bonaparte les honneurs du palais.”’ She had soon the 
more definite office of dame de palais, one of four who waited on 
Madame Bonaparte for a week in turn (1802). 

Remaining with Josephine till her divorce, and then sharing 
her retirement at Malmaison, Madame de Rémusat witnessed her 
daily life, and was made the confidante of her feelings and her 
secrets all the more freely alike from the wrongs, the passions, 
and the faults of that unhappy and often imprudent lady, and of 
her impetuous and overbearing husband. Those who know any- 
thing of what comes out so vividly throughout the Memoirs— 
the internecine feuds of the Bonapartes and the Beauharnais— 
will be inclined at once to suspect that the picture drawn by 
Madame de Rémusat is one-sided; nor does she at all conceal 
her sympathy with the Beauharnais. But she was much too 
clear-sighted, as well as truthful, to neglect all the various 
sources of information open to her position; and among them 
none are more remarkable than the unreserved accounts of his 
policy, opinions, and his very nature, which Napoleon himself 
often confided to her and to her husband. Besides the motive 
already assigned for this distinction, it is clear that he paid na 
little deference to her cultivated intellect, and to that frank and 
often piquant expression of her views—rare among the ladies of 
his parvenu court—which won his respect, even while he resented 
it with those sarcasms which were the penalty of any sort of 
superiority over or even equality with himself. 

Much light was also gained from the author’s intimacy with 
Talleyrand, after she had overcome the first feeling of aversion 
caused by his disdainful reserve, his mocking humour, and his 
patronizing politeness.* The first impulse, especially of an 
English reader, will be to distrust all that comes from such a 
source, especially against Napoleon. But this is by no means 
the impression left on us by the report of Talleyrand’s conver- 
sations. Trusting him when he had a motive for deception is 
one thing; but it is quite another to ascribe to him the habit of 
falsehood without a motive. He seems constantly to have 
indulged a cynical frankness from his very contempt for the 
weaknesses of humanity, and among the rest for the falsehood 


* M. Paul de Rémusat’s Preface (pp. 46, foll.) contains a vivid sketch of the 
rson and character of Madame de Rémusat, with which Talleyrand amused 
imself while presiding at a sitting of the Senate in 1811. Here is a touch or 
two from the portrait: ‘ Personne autant que Clari ne montre combien la bien- 
veillance spirituelle est supérieure & tout l’esprit et & tout le talent de ceux qui 
ne produisent que s¢vérité critique et moquerie. . . . Clari justifie toujours celui 
qu’elle défend, sans offenser jamais celui qu’elle réfute. esprit de Clari est fort 
étendu et fort orné; je ne connais & personne une meilleure conversation ; lors- 
qu'elle veut bien paraitre instruite, elle donne une marque de confiance et ae 
whic 
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which he despised chiefly for its usual failure—as when he said 
of Metternich— he always lies, but never deceives.’ Here again 
we have to turn aside from a subject, for the separate discussion 
of which the Memoirs furnish full materials; and of these 
none is more interesting than Talleyrand’s own mournful sketch 
of his early life, which furnishes the key to his whole character 
and career. We are led to forma higher estimate of Talleyrand 
both as a man and as aservant of his country ; and the report of 
his counsels and conversation in these Memoirs raises our 
expectation of what remains to be revealed when his own, so 
long postponed, shall at length be given to the world. Mean- 
while it is important to bear in mind our author’s frank avowal, 
that the facts and anecdotes which she relates on the authority of 
Talleyrand (at least in the early part of the work) were only 
made known to her at a time much later than the events to 
which they refer, ‘and when,’ she adds, ‘my more intimate 
relations with M. de Talleyrand unveiled to me the principal 
features in the character of Bonaparte’—words which not only 
mark a distinction from her own contemporary records of what 
she herself saw and heard, but show how much her views of 
Napoleon were influenced by Talleyrand. 

Of Madame de Rémusat’s ability to watch and record the 


scenes thus laid open to her, a judgment may be formed from 
the charming sketch drawn by her son of what she was at the 
time of her marriage : 


‘I do not think I have ever met a woman in whom so much moral 
strictness was combined with so much romantic sensibility, as in my 
mother. Her youth, her extreme youth, was, as it were, steadied by 
those fortunate circumstances which bound her to duty by ties of 
passion, and procured for her that rare combination, peace of soul and 
the delightful agitation of the heart. She was not tall, but her figure 
was elegant and well-proportioned. She was fair and plump; indeed, 
it used to be feared that sho would grow too fat. Her eyes were 
fine and expressive, black, like her hair; her features were regular, 
but rather too large. Her countenance was grave, almost imposing; 
but the intelligent kindliness of her glance tempered the gravity 
of her features very pleasantly. Her strong, well-trained, fertile in- 
tellect had certain virile qualities, with which the extreme vividness 
of her imagination frequently clashed. She possessed sound judgment 
and keen powers of observation, and she was entirely unaffected in 
her manners and in her modes of expression, although she was not 
without a certain subtlety of ideas. In reality she was profoundly 
reasonable, but she was headstrong ; her intellect was more reasonable 
than herself. In her youth she lacked gaiety and probably ease, may 
have appeared to be pedantic because she was serious, affected because 
she was silent, absent-minded, and indifferent to almost all the small 
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things of every-day life. But, with her mother, whose cheerful 
moods she sometimes crossed; with her husband, whose simple tastes 
and easy temper she never crossed, she was not wanting in richness 
and freedom. She had even a kind of gaiety of her own, which de- 
veloped as she grew older, when, having been very absent and absorbed 
in her own thoughts while she was very young, she became more like 
her mother. I have often thought that if she had lived long enough 
to have shared the houge in which I am writing to-day, she would 
have been the merriest of us all.’ 


Entering, at the age of twenty-two, on the strange and novel 
scene of the First Consul’s Court, at the epoch when, having 
apparently secured the tranquillity of France by the Peace of 
Amiens, he was assuming an almost regal state, Madame de 
Rémusat continued, during the twelve years of her service with 
Josephine, to keep a private record of the scenes into which she 
was thrown. 


‘ For many years, probably from her first appearance at Court, she 
had been in the habit of taking notes daily of the events and con- 
versations which came under her notice, while her memory of them 
was fresh. She had recorded nearly everything she saw and heard, 
at Paris, at St. Cloud, and at Malmaison. For twelve years she had 
transferred, not only events and circumstances, but studies of cha- 
racter and disposition, to the pages of her journal. This journal 
was kept in the form of a correspondence. It consisted of a series 
of letters, written from Court to a friend from whom nothing was 
concealed.’ 


On Napoleon’s return from Elba, the Rémusats were among 
the first to suffer for having adhered to the Restoration. The 
sentence of exile on M. de Rémusat, with Pasquier and some 
others, even before the Emperor reached Paris, seemed to 
confirm the rumours of vengeance and of strict inquisitions by 
the police, which were brought to Madame de Rémusat by her 
sister, Alix de Vergennes, who had been married some years 
before to General Nansouty. Her alarm was roused at the 
possible discovery of the manuscript, ‘so calculated to com- 
agen her husband, her sister, her brother-in-law, her friends.’ 

er first thought was to entrust it to her old and faithful 


friend, Madame Chéron, who alone, besides M. de Rémusat, 
knew of its existence. Finding that Madame Chéron was 
absent, she returned home in great agitation, and— writes M. 
Paul de Rémusat :-— 


‘ Without reflection or delay she threw all her papers in the fire, 
My father entered the room just as she was burning the last leaves 
slowly, not to raise too great a flame. He was then seventeen years 
old, and has often related to me the scene, the remembrance of which 
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was very painful. He thought at first that it was only a copy of the 
Memoirs — he had never yet read) and that the precious original 
was kept hidden somewhere. He himself threw the last packet into 
the flames, without thinking it of much consequence. “ Few 
movements of mine,” he said to me, “ have caused me more cruel 
regrets, when I learned the truth.” These regrets were so strongly 
felt, both by the author and her son—for they soon found that the 
cruel sacrifice was needless—that (adds the Editor) for years they 
could not speak of it to one another, nor, above all, to my grandfather.’ 


Under the restored Bourbons, M. de Rémusat was appointed 
Prefect of Lille, while Charles, who had just begun his literary 
career, returned to Paris. This separation led to an interest- 
ing correspondence between the mother and son; and a letter 
from the latter, suggesting the attempt to restore the destroyed 
Memoirs, crossed one announcing that the task was already 
begun. Both had been moved to the thought by the appearance 
of Madame de Staél’s posthumous ‘ Considérations sur la Révo- 
lution Francaise ’—the first free utterance which had found vent 
on the Revolution and the Empire. That work recalled the 
later impressions which had succeeded Madame de Rémusat’s 
earlier Napoleonic illusions ; but she had a higher motive than 
to vie with Madame de Staél’s somewhat declamatory hatred 
against Napoleon. Though her present feelings were much the 
same, she could not forget (says her grandson) how differently 
she had once thought ; and she was moved to bring back both 
her past and present views to the test of the events themselves, 
with no object but to exhibit the real truth. 


‘ She was seized with the desire to throw light upon her recollec- 
tions, to show what the Empire had been for her, how she had loved 
and admired, next judged and feared, then suspected and hated, and 
at last abandoned it. The Memoirs she had destroyed in 1815 would 
have been the frankest and most exact display of this succession of 
facts, situations, and sentiments. It was useless to think of repro- 
ducing them; but it was possible to produce others, to which a 
faithful memory and an honest conscience would give the same 
sincerity.’ 


She announces the origin of the project to her son, on the 


27th of May, 1818: 


* Yesterday I was seized with a new fancy. You know that I am 
in the habit of waking at six o’clock, and that I write from that time 
till exactly half-past nine. I was seated, then, with all the sheets of 
my Ambitieux about me. But some chapters of Madame de Staél 
were running in my head. All at once, I throw aside the romance, 
I take a fresh sheet of paper; and here I am, seized with the desire 
to speak of Bonaparte ; here I am, relating the death of the Duc 
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d’Enghien—that terrible week which I passed at Malmaison—and, 
being an emotional person, after writing a few lines I seem to have 
got back to those times. Acts and words return to my recollection 
as though of themselves; I have written twenty pages to-day and 
yesterday, and feel deeply moved.’ 


The whole spirit and motive of the new work is thus summed 
up by her grandson, from her own letters, which, he says, tells 
us more of the author than the Memoirs themselves, and the 
publication of which he now promises :— 

‘It was neither a literary pastime, nor a pleasure of the imagina- 
tion, nor the result of an author’s ambition, nor an attempt at an 
interested apology. But the passion for truth, the political spectacle 
which the author had had before her eyes, the influence of a son 
daily more confirmed in-the liberal opinions which were to be the 
charm and honour of his life, gave her the courage to pursue this 
work for more than two years.’ 


Unfortunately that short time did not suffice to complete 
the plan. Of the five parts, corresponding to five distinct 
periods, she only lived to write three; comprising the time 
from her entrance at the Court in 1802 to the turning-point 
in Napoleon’s fortunes at the beginning of the war with Spain 
in 1808. The two parts still wanting would have contained 
the period to the divorce in 1809, and the five years following, 
to the fall of the Emperor in 1814. Though this period would 
not have been enlightened by the author’s personal knowledge 
of the Court, as she retired with Josephine to Malmaison, it is 
especially unfortunate that she did not live to finish the story of 
the divorce. ‘No one,’ says her grandson, ‘can supply what is 
wanting here; even the correspondence of the author affords 
little political information respecting the succeeding period, and 
during the latter part of her life she seldom spoke of what she 
had witnessed or endured.’ M. Charles de Rémusat once thought 
of continuing the narrative from his recollections of the conver- 
sation of his parents, but all that he completed was a few notes 
of what he supposed the Memoirs might have contained, which 
his son has embodied in a conclusion to the work. 

While enjoying a life of happy quiet and mental activity 
amidst the steady progress of her aah her health broke down ; 
and, though no immediate danger was apprehended, she died on 
the 16th of December, 1821, at the early age of 41. 

When resuming the task she had written to her son: 


‘Your father knows no one to whom I could show what I write. 
He declares that no one carries further than I do the talent of being 
true,—that is his expression.— Well, then, I write for no one. Some 
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day, you will find the work among my papers, and you will do with 
it what you please.’ 


That son, the distinguished author and Academician, and 
the associate of M. Thiers in restoring order to France after the 
disasters of 1870-1871, did not live to fulfil the task, which he 
had purposely postponed while many of the persons depicted 
in the Memoirs were still alive; and he felt that its publication 
under the Second Empire might have seemed, on the one hand, 
a flattery to the son of Queen Hortense, and, on the other, an 
outrage levelled at the restored dynasty. This delay has 
enabled his son, M. Paul de Rémusat, to point the moral by 
viewing his grandmother’s revelations of the First Empire in 
that light of the Second, which has so strikingly confirmed her 
final opinion of the whole Imperial system. 

For every loss there is a compensation; and even the fire 
which consumed the original Memoirs may have had some 
quality of a purifying flame. The work reproduced in maturer 
years, under that strong sense of the supreme obligation of truth, 
has probably the advantage of a calmer review of the whole scene, 
which was then completed as well as past, with the false im- 
pressions and passions of the moment—if not purged away—yet 
softened down by time and distance, as well of the opportunity 
to draw the whole picture in the relation of its parts to each 
other. It would have been impossible that the original 
Memoirs, written from day to day, should have given us the 
admirable Introduction of ‘ Portraits and Anecdotes,’ in which 
the persons of the drama are passed in review. Whatever that 
‘ weakening of colour’ which Chateaubriand deplores (though 
enough is left for even a ‘sensational’ taste), there is probably a 
more comprehensive action of the mind than when each detail 
passed at once from the eye and ear to the pen; the work is an 
artist’s picture rather than a set of photographs. The author's 
method is explained in a letter to her son :—‘ I am going to see 
if I can recal certain epochs, at first without order or sequence, 
just as the facts recur to my mind—you can trust me to be true.’ 
These reminiscences, arranged in order of time in the several 
chapters, fill up and justify the picture set before us in the 
Introduction, in which we have the author’s final and generally 
very decisive judgment on the chief actors in the imposing and 
illusive drama of the Consulate and Empire. 


‘At the moment of commencing my Memoirs, I think it right to 
prefix to them some observations on the character of the Emperor, 
and of the principal personages of his family. It seems to me that 
these will help me in the difficult task which I undertake, and we 
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they will aid me to keep the clue in the midst of so many and such 
different impressions which I have received in the space of twelve 
years. I will begin with Bonaparte himself. Iam far from having 
always seen him under the same aspect in which he appears to me 
to-day ; my opinions have kept pace (ont fait route) with him,’ 


This progress of opinion is an essential element in forming 
our judgment on the truth of the portrait. It is easy for us, in 
our self-satisfied loyalty to our sovereign and free constitution, 
around which centre of gravity our wildest political oscillations 
are comparatively of little moment, to wonder or sneer at those 
high-minded men and women, who could transfer not only their 
allegiance but their service from the Monarchy to the Republic, 
the Consulate, the Empire, and back again to the restored 
Monarchy, leaving the round to be trodden again by the heirs 
to their principles; as if the greatest ornaments of French 
society and intellect had been for nearly a century mere 
‘Vicars of Bray.’ We cannot turn from our present subject 
to follow the defence, powerful and deeply interesting as it is, 
which the author and her grandson make, in their respective 
generations, from the text—‘ Put yourselves in our place.’ In 
her painful anxiety as to the judgment of the future, Madame 
de Rémusat falls back on the consolation—‘I know that what 
I felt I have always felt sincerely ; this is enough for me before 
God, my son, my friends, myself.’ 

Madame de Rémusat draws the character of Napoleon with a 
discrimination which, as will presently be seen, owes much to 
his own fondness for analysis, which did not spare himself +in 
his free conversations with the author. After the example of 
his favourite analysis, Madame de Rémusat speaks separately 
of his soul, his heart, and his mind. As to the first— 


‘No man, it must be allowed, was ever less lofty of soul. There 
was no generosity, no true greatness in him. I never knew him 
admire, I never saw him understand, a noble deed. He always 
distrusted appearances of good feeling. . . . Bonaparte’s methods of 
government were all selected from among those which have a ten- 
dency to debase men. He dreaded the ties of affection; he endea- 
voured to isolate every one ; he never sold a favour without awakening 
a sense of uneasiness, for he held that the true way to attach the 
recipient to himself was by compromising him, and often even by 
blasting him in public opinion. He could not pardon virtue until he 
had succeeded in weakening its effect by ridicule.’ 


Even that passion for ‘Glory’ which is the most common- 
place association with Napoleon’s name, appears now stripped 
of magnanimity. Its purer form was to him but a part of 
that ‘ gilded veil of illusions’ through which youth views all 

things. 
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things. His ambition for unsubstantial glory yielded to his 
appetite for its solid counterpart—success. 

‘He cannot be said to have truly loved glory, for he never hesitated 
to prefer success; thus, although he was audacious in good fortune, 
and pushed it to its utmost limits, he was timid and troubled when 
threatened with reverses. ... “I shall succeed,’ was the basis of 
all his calculations, and his obstinate repetition of the phrase helped 
him to realise the prediction. At length his own good fortune grew 
into a superstition with him, and his worship of it made every 
sacrifice which was to be imposed upon us fair and lawful in his 
eyes.’ 


To the taunt so often levelled at Napoleon for surviving his 
fall, his answer is very characteristic—* The man who commits 
suicide renounces the chances of the future. No Christian will 
complain of his not daring thus to die ; but we now learn that, 
in life also, ‘all generous courage was foreign to him; and, in 
this respect no one would have ventured to unveil him so com- 
pletely as he has unveiled himself by one of his avowals, 
pron in an anecdote which I have never forgotten.’ 

n a conversation with Talleyrand, when he was leading back 
his shattered army from the fatal field of Leipzig, to defend 
France itself, his dejected spirit turned to the reverses of his 
arms in Spain, and ‘he opened his mind on his own position, 
not with that noble frankness (abandon) which fears not to 
confess an error, but with that sentiment of haughty superiority 
which scorns dissimulation.’ Talleyrand, who, we may observe 
in passing, plays in the Memoirs the new part of his master’s 
better genius,* counselled him to make a grand bid for the 
gratitude of the Spaniards by proclaiming that, as he had only 
made war to deliver them from an infamous minister, he now 
sent back the king to whom their attachment had been proved ; 
and thereupon to withdraw his armies. ‘Such an avowal,’ he 
added, ‘taking such high ground, while the foreign armies are 
still hesitating on our frontiers, can only do you honour, and 
you are yet too strong for it to be taken for an act of cowardice 
(pour une lacheté).’ 

‘ Une lacheté?’ (replied Bonaparte); ‘eh! what does that matter 
tome? Understand that I should not fail to commit one, if it were 
useful to me. In reality, there is nothing really noble or base in 
this world; I have in my character all that can contribute to secure 
my power, and to deceive those who think they know me. Frankly, 
I am base, essentially base (je suis ldiche, moi, essentiellement liche). 





* Talleyrand used to say that the chief work of the —~ Minister was to 
e 


negociate with Bonaparte himself ; and our author affirms that he never paused in 
his career of war to make a treaty to which he was not forced by Talleyrand. 
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I give you my word that I should feel no repugnance to commit what 
would be called by the world a dishonourable action; my secret 
tendencies, which are, after all, those of nature, apart from certain 
affectations of greatness which I have to assume, give me infinite 
resources with which to baffle every one. Therefore, all I have to 
do now is to consider whether your advice agrees with my present 
policy, and to try and find out besides,’ added he with a satanic 


smile, ‘whether you have not some private interest in urging me to 
take this step.’ 


The last insinuation is illustrated by the incident of Talley- 
rand’s lending Napoleon a sum of money of which he was in 
urgent need, as he was setting out for Egypt: 


‘ After repaying the loan, when he became First Consul, he asked 
me one day (said Talleyrand), “ What interest could you have had 
in lending me that money? I have thought about it a hundred 
times since then, and have never been able to make out your object.” 
“T had none,” I replied. “I was feeling very ill: it was quite 
possible I might never see you again; but you were young, you had 
impressed me very strongly, and I felt impelled to render you 
a service without any after-thought whatsoever.” “In that case,” 
said Bonaparte, “and if it was really done without any design, you 
played the part of a dupe.” ’ 


One of the earliest records of his childhood shows Napoleon 
already cast loose from that law of truth which at once displays 
and determines character: for, though sometimes the merely 
passing fruit of cowardice, its deliberate and habitual breach is 
the sure sign of that selfish disregard of all other laws, that 
assumed right to be ‘a law to himself,’ which severs a man from 
the confidence and esteem of his fellows, and ruins him in his 
own. It was prophesied by one of his uncles, that the little 
Napoleon would govern the world, because he always lied (a 
sign, by the bye, of that family disregard for truth which was 
shown also by his brothers and sisters) ; and the habit, which 
was probably—as we too often see in children—an innate germ 
of lawlessness, became the deliberately chosen instrument of that 
‘politique’—the ‘sacramental word, which was his only law. 
He despised and distrusted all sincerity in others, and scrupled 
not to say that he recognized a man’s rf oan” by the greater 
or lesser skill shown in his manner of lying. ‘M. de Metter- 
nich,’ he said, ‘is almost a statesman ; he lies very well.’ 

The second head of the analysis of Napoleon’s character is 
thus emphatically disposed of : 


‘According to the order I have laid down, I ought now to speak 
of Bonaparte’s heart ; but if it were possible to believe that a being, 
in 
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in every other way similar to ourselves, could exist without that 
portion of our organization which makes us desire to love and to be 
loved, I should say that in his case the heart was left out. Perhaps, 
however, the truth was, that he succeeded in suppressing it completely. 
He was always too much engrossed by himself to be influenced by 
any sentiment of affection, no matter of what kind. He almost 
ignored the ties of blood and the rights of nature.’ 


Of this insensibility he gave a striking example on the death 
of the young Napoleon, the eldest son of his brother Louis and 
Hortense Beauharnais. This child, born on the 10th of 
October, 1802, seemed for a time destined to be his heir; and 
the intention called forth the ludicrous spectacle of the whole 
parvenu race of Bonapartes up in arms for their hereditary claims 
to the Empire not yet conferred upon their head himself ! 


‘ Bonaparte seemed to love the child; he had placed future hopes 
on his head. That was reason enough for the Bonaparte brother- 
hood to hate him, as the innocent obstacle to their future greatness. 
No sooner had the First Consul dropped hints of his project of 
adoption, than his whole family manifested an extreme inquietude. 
Joseph Bonaparte represented that he had in no way deserved to be 
dispossessed of his rights as elder brother to the succession of an 
empire as yet in embryo. Bonaparte, whom contradiction always 
irritated, got in a rage, and seemed more determined than ever to 
carry his plan into effect. 

‘ One day the Consul, surrounded by his family, and holding the 
vim bo ary on his knees, addressed him as follows, still playing 
with him, and caressing him: “ Do you know, little urchin, that you 
run the risk of being aking one of thesedays?” “ Et Achille ?” inter- 

Murat, who was present, mindful of his own son and heir. 
“ Ah! Achille,” replied Bonaparte, “ Achille sera un bon soldat.” This 
reply deeply wounded his sister, Madame Murat; but Napoleon, 
not seeming to see this, and piqued by the opposition of the brother- 
hood to his project, which he believed with reason to have been excited 
above all by her, continued to address the little Napoleon as follows: 
“In any case, my poor child, if you wish for a long life, I advise you 
not toaccept the repasts your cousins will offer you!” ’ 


The poor child was doomed to a different but speedy end of 
these bright hopes, dying of the croup on the 5th of May, 1807. 
While his mother was prostrated with a grief embittered by the 
persecutions of her jealous husband ; while Josephine sorrowed 
deeply over the grandson, who alone stood between her and the 
divorce already impending; while the Court orator, M. de 
Fontanes, wound up a discourse on the dedication of the spoils 
of recent victories at Notre Dame, with a peroration depicting 
“the hero surrounded with the pomp of victory, but turning 
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away from it (la dédaignant) to weep over an infant ;’ the 
Memoirs tell the real behaviour of Napoleon when the news 
reached him at Berlin: 


‘But the hero did not weep at all. He was at first touched by 
the child’s death with a feeling of pain, which he tried to shake off 
as soon as possible. M. de Talleyrand afterwards told me that, on 
the day after he had received the news, the Emperor was conversing 
with perfect freedom; and, as he was on the point of giving an 
audience to the nobles of the court of Warsaw, who came to offer 
him condolence at the loss, he (M. de Talleyrand) felt obliged to 
put on an aspect of sadness, and even ventured to reproach his 
excess of indifference, whereupon the Emperor replied, Qu’il n’avait 
pas le temps de s’ amUSER 4 sentir et & regretter, comme les autres hommes.’ 


Those words—‘ not like other men’—are, in fact, the keynote 
to the whole character and career of this extraordinary and al- 
most unique man, whom a self-contained temperament and 
faith in his future destiny separated, even in his early years, not 
only from fellowship with the men upon whom he looked down 
as made for him, but from the laws which he shook off as not 
made for him, in a moral as well as social isolation, which 
ensured his final fate, 

‘1 AM NOT A MAN LIKE ANY OTHER, and the laws of morality 
or decorum (convenance) could not have been made for me,’—was 
the brutal boast with which he silenced his wife’s feeble remon- 
strances at his conjugal infidelities. ‘It is your place,’ he said, 
‘to submit to all my fancies, and you ought to think it quite 
natural that I should allow myself such “distractions.” J have 
a right to answer all your complaints by AN ETERNAL I, J am 
apart from all the world; I accept conditions from no one.’ In 
the superabundance of other matter we gladly abstain from 
saying more about his constant and profligate ‘distractions’ 
beyond this: that all but* the worst that has been said of 
Napoleon in this respect is confirmed by the revelations made 
by Madame de Rémusat with the skill of a Frenchwoman of 
the old time, who could speak plainly without grossness. Per- 
haps—as her grandson keenly observes—the present age is too 
much used to licence in fiction to tolerate needful latitude in 
serious history; and we gladly keep silence even from good 
words about bad things, which might offend minds perhaps too 
sensitive to be pure. One specially unamiable feature in this. 





* The charges implied in this qualification, which were constantly set afloat 
by the mutual jealousies of the Bonapartes, and uttered by Josephine in moments 
of vehement passion, receive no countenance from our author; but their free 
circulation is a most striking evidence of the atmosphere of profligacy that 
enveloped Napoleon’s family and court. 
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part of Napoleon’s conduct was that ‘he was harsh, violent, 
and without pity for his wife, whenever he had a mistress ;’ but 
Madame de Rémusat believed that ‘Bonaparte had some 
affection for his first wife, and if he was ever really stirred by 
any emotion, it was by her and for her.’ For the rest, he ‘was 
never awakened to love except by vanity.’ ‘Love is not made 
for me,’ he once said to the Author, and his reason for this 
agreed with that which she herself gives :— 


‘ A sensitive person forgets self in love, and becomes almost trans- 
formed, but to a man of the stamp of Bonaparte it only meant an 
additional object of despotism. The Emperor despised women, and 
contempt cannot exist together with love. He regarded their weak- 
ness as an unanswerable proof of their inferiority, and the power they 
have acquired in society as an intolerable usurpation—a result and 
an abuse of the progress of that civilization which, as M. de Talley- 
rand said, was always his personal enemy. On this account Bona- 
parte was under restraint in the society of women; and as every kind 
of restraint put him out of humour, he was awkward in their presence, 
and never knew how to talk to them.’ 


Indeed the whole social bearing of Napoleon was marked by 
constraint and an absence of graceful ease. There was a 
seductive power in his smile, but he rarely put it on. 


‘Gravity was the basis of his character; not such as springs from 
habitual dignity and nobleness, but caused by the depth of his medi- 
tations. In his youth he was a dreamer; later he became sombre 
(triste); and, later still, all was transformed into almost constant 
ill-humour. . . . Bonaparte was deficient in education and in manners ; 
it seemed as if he must have been destined either to live in a tent 
where all men are equal, or upon a throne where everything is per- 
mitted. He did not know how either to enter or to leave a room; he 
did not know how to make a bow, how to rise, or how to sit down. 
His questions were abrupt, and so also was his manner of speech. 
Spoken by him, Italian loses all its grace and sweetness. Whatever 
language he speaks, it always sounds like a foreign tongue; he 
appears to force it to express his thoughts. And, as any rigid rule 
becomes an insupportable annoyance to him, and every liberty which 
he takes pleases him as though it were a victory, he would never 
yield to grammar.’ 


This impatience was shown even in his dress, which his valets 
had to watch for an opportunity to adjust, even on days of 
ceremonial :— 

‘He could not wear any ornament properly; the least constraint 
always seemed insupportable to him. He tore or broke whatever 
caused him the least discomfort, and sometimes the poor valet, who 
had roused this passing irritation, received a violent and positive 


proof of his anger. ; 
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It was the same with the least obstacle as with the greatest— 
a button on his coat or an innocent prince of the blood of Condé 
—‘j’écarte ce qui me géne ’—was the account he rendered to his 
Court for the murder of the Duc d’Enghien. 

It was to her being a good and highly-intelligent listener, that 
Madame de Rémusat owed those remarkable confidences, which 
make her picture of Napoleon the reflection of a self-drawn 
portrait. Among these revelations from his own conversations, 
or rather monologues, some of the most striking were made to 
the author, when she went (in 1803) to attend her sick husband 
in the camp formed at Boulogne for the invasion of England. 
Fearing—as was the habit of his courtiers, whom he purposely 
kept in constant fear—how the First Consul would take her 
unbidden. visit, she was received with a kindness which made 
her burst into tears. ‘I must watch over a woman of your age, 
thus cast into the midst of so many soldiers, he said, while 
inviting her to share his table ; where, in the frequent absence 
of any other guest, ‘he talked about a multitade of things. 
He opened his mind on his own character ; he depicted himself as 
having been always melancholy beyond ‘all comparison with his 
comrades of every class.’ 

In his earliest youth at school, we already see him aspiring 
to be the man ‘apart from all the world, with no law but 
his own will; and to the lovers of ‘ hero worship’ we commend 
the climax (not to say the reductio ad absurdum) of the young 
Napoleon making himself his own hero, and prophetically calling 
on France and the world to bow down to him, as above all laws 
—human and divine. Here is his own description of his medi- 
tations at the military school at Brienne : 


‘I showed no aptitude for anything but the exact sciences. Every 
one said of me, “That child will never be good for anything but 
geometry.” I kept aloof from my schoolfellows. I had chosen a little 
corner in the school-grounds, where I would sit and dream at my 
ease; for I have always liked reverie. When my companions tried 
to usurp possession of this corner, I defended it with all my might. 
I already knew by instinct that my will was to override that of others, 
and that what pleased me was to belong to me.’ 


We cannot stay to reflect on the system of school-training 
which—in place of the one most precious lesson of obedience 
—left the boy to sow in his own heart the seed of that un- 
bounded egotism, which not only bore its fruit through his 
whole life, but was always consistently avowed. Once, for 
example, he said to M. de Rémusat, in a moment of good- 
humoured frankness : 

‘In fact, I believe I should ag — very badly. I sheer 
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at the time of the Treaty of Campo Formio, M. de Cobenzel and I 
met, in order to conclude it, in a room where, according to an Austrian 
custom, a dais had been erected and the throne of the Emperor of 
Austria was represented. On entering the room I asked what that 
meant, and afterwards I said to the Austrian Minister, “ Now, before 
we begin, have that arm-chair removed, for I can never see one seat 
higher than the others without instantly wanting to place myself 
in it.” You see I had an instinct of what was to happen to me some 
day.’ 


As the moral character of the young Napoleon was thus 
developed from his own self-will, so his intellectual culture, in 
all but the exact sciences, was directed by imagination more 
than by reason : 


‘I entered the service, and soon grew tired of garrison work. I 
began to read novels and they interested me deeply. I even tried to 
write some. This occupation created in me a vagueness of imagina- 
tion, it mingled with the positive knowledge I had acquired; and I 
often amused myself with dreaming, in order that I might afterwards 
measure my dreams by the compass of my reason. I threw myself into 
an ideal world, and I endeavoured to find out in what precise points 
it differed from the actual world in which I lived. . . . History I did 
not so much study, as make a conquest of it; that is to say, I chose 
and retained only so much of it as could give me a new idea, despising 
what was useless, and mastering such results as pleased me.’ 


This ‘vagueness of imagination’ was exemplified by his 
admiration for the Scotch mists of formless clouds and emptier 
words, into which it pleased Macpherson to transmute the 
remnants of Gaelic poetry ; and while he revelled in the so-called 
‘ Ossian’ he cast away the ‘Iliad’ as tedious. The avowal was 
made by himself in his condemnation of style in writing, as well 
as of good taste in all things: 


‘Ah, good taste! That is another of those classical words which I 
do not adopt. It is perhaps my own fault, but there are certain rules 
which mean nothing to me. For example, what is called “style,” 
good or bad, does not affect me. I care only for the force of thought. 
I used to like “ Ossian,” but it was for the same reason which made me 
delight in the murmur of the winds and waves. In Egypt I tried to 
read the “Iliad ;” but I got tired of it.’ 


M. Paul de Rémusat tells us that Talleyrand once said to the 
Emperor, ‘Good taste is your personal enemy. If you could 
have got rid of it by a cannonade, it would long since have 
ceased to exist.’ 

The choice of his part in public life was determined by the 
one motive of ambitious egotism. He had never shared in the 
aspirations and illusions of 1789 : 


‘I did 
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‘I did not understand much about the Revolution, but I approved 
of it. I was captivated by the equality which was to elevate myself, 

‘ Equality,’ says Madame de Rémusat, ‘nothing but Equality, was 
his rallying ery between the Revolution and himself. He did not 
fear its consequences for himself; he knew that he was stimulating 
those vain sentiments (ces vanités) which have power to mislead the most 
generous dispositions ; he turned Liberty aside, as I have often said. . . 
That which places Bonaparte above all the powerful men who have 
been called to rule their fellows, is that he perfectly understood his age, 
and that he always fought against it. He did not conceal this ; he often 
said that he alone had stopped the Revolution, that after him it would 
resume its course.* He allied himself with it to crush it, but he 
presumed too much on his strength. Skilled in recovering its 
advantage, it found the way at last to conquer and repulse him.’ 


The Memoirs abound with interesting variations on this 
keynote. In the eyes of the French people it was his policy 
to represent himself as the impersonation of its principles, and 
to strike terror into his Royalist enemies by saying, ‘I am 
the Revolution, and we will show them of what it is capable ;’ 
while with the sovereigns amongst whom he aspired to rank, he 
claimed the credit of having ‘ finished the Revolution happily 
and abolished republics.’ His whole relations to the movement 
out of which he rose are summed up by Madame de Rémusat : 


‘Bonaparte frequently déclared that he alone was the whole 
Revolution, and he at length persuaded himself that in his own 
person he preserved all of it which it would not be well to destroy.’ 


When Napoleon had fully won his place among the crowned 
heads of Europe, and genealogists tried to flatter him with an 
ancient pedigree, he announced in the ‘ Moniteur’—‘ Researches 
of this kind are purposeless. To all who may ask from what 
period the house of Bonaparte dates, there is a ready answer: 
It dates from the 18th Brumaire ;’ that is, from the coup d'état of 
Nov. 9th, 1799. He at least did not plead the apology by 
which the advocates of Cesarism represent the military usurper 
as the self-sacrificing instrument of an imperious necessity for 
the salvation of his country and of society. The state of France 
gave him the opportunity for executing his long cherished 
schemes of ambition and self-interest. It was his own boast, 
that the animosities which were irreconcilable with each other 
found a common point of reconciliation in him, for he knew how 
to use them for his own advantage. Speaking to Madame de 
Rémusat of the bitterness of political hatred, and the distorting 
glass (/unette & facettes) of party passions, he said :— 





* Napoleon used to say, ‘My con must p2rforce be a Libzral.,’ 
7 
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‘ After all, this mode of looking at things has its advantage, and 
we make our profit of it; for we too have our glasses, and if it is not 
through our passions that we view things, it is at least through the 
medium.of our interests.’ 


The epoch at which Madame de Rémusat began her close 
personal observation of Napoleon, in 1802, was precisely that 
at which the despotic power of the First Consul had become 
fully confirmed, his court was formed upon a regal model, and 
he was only waiting the fittest moment to assume the long- 
coveted imperial crown. His military supremacy had been 
established by the victory of Marengo and his second complete 
triumph over Austria in Italy; and the Peace of Amiens * 
seemed to give France a breathing-time for the formation of a 
permanent government under so powerful a head. The hopes 
excited by Bonaparte’s brilliant successes and vast ability were 
shared by the moderate politicians of whom the Rémusats are 


the type :— 


‘Political ideas rarely enter into the head of a woman at twenty- 
two. I was therefore at that time quite without any kind of party 
spirit. I did not reason on the greater or less right which Bonaparte 
had to the power, of which I heard every one say that he made a good 
use. M. de Rémusat, who believed in him, as did nearly the whole 
cf France, was full of the hopes that at.that time seemed to be well 
founded. All classes, outraged and disgusted by the horrors of the 
Revolution, and grateful to the Consular Government which pre- 
served us from the Jacobin reaction, looked upon its coming into 
power as a new era for the country. The experiments in liberty 
that had been repeatedly made had inspired a natural, though scarcely 
rational, aversion to it ; for, in truth, liberty had always disappeared 
when its name was abused to vary only the forms of tyranny. 
But, in general, nobody in France wanted anything except quiet, 
the right to free exercise of the intellect, the cultivation of private 
virtues, and the reparation, by degrees, of those losses of fortune 
which were common to all. When I remember the dreams which 
I cherished at that time, the recollection makes me sick at heart. 
I regret those fancies, as one regrets the bright thoughts of the 
spring-time of life—of that time when, to use a simile of Bonaparte’s, 
one looks at all things through a gilded veil which makes them 
bright and sparkling. “ Little by little,” said he, “ this veil thickens 
as we advance in life, until all is nearly black.” Alas! he himself 
soon stained with blood that gilded veil through which France had 
gladly contemplated him.’ 





* We can only refer incidentally to Madame de Rémusat’s vivid account of the 
First Consul’s explosion of rage to Lord Whitworth, on the eve of the rupture of 
the peace, as ccmpletely confirming Lord Whitworth’s report of the scene to his 


Government, and utterly contradicting the account of it given by Napoleon at 
St. Helena. 


Bonaparte: 
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Bonaparte told the author more than once that he had not 
intended to proceed to the establishment of the Empire till two 
years after the time at which he was forced to anticipate his long- 
formed design. His plan was to win the mind of France by his 
administration and accustom her to the spectacle of a quasi- 
royalty: he trusted to the confidence of the Republicans in him as 
the impersonation of the Revolution, and kept up the hopes of the 
Royalists by his secret correspondence; while the renewal of 
war with England involved the strengthening of the army, which 
would become the devoted instrument of his will. But his hand 
was forced by the ‘irreconcilables’ of each party: for Jacobin 
distrust and Royalist conspiracies he devised the remedy of a 
stunning blow, which should win back the confidence of the one 
party by striking terror into the other; and his first great 
crime, which remained the greatest of his life and determined 
its future course, was—in his deliberate choice—the needful 
price of the Empire: his last step to the throne was on the 
murdered corpse of the young Bourbon prince. Thus in the 
pages of these Memoirs, the conspiracy of Georges, the oppor- 
tunity which it offered for getting rid of Pichegru and Moreau, 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, and the restoration of the 
Empire, are the connected acts of one drama. All the attempts 
to shuflle off the responsibility on Talleyrand,* Savary, or any 
other agents, are now for ever silenced by Napoleon’s re- 
iterated avowals of the deliberate purpose of the Duke’s murder, 
in order to strike terror into the Royalists, and ‘ shew them of 
what we are capable ;’ and it is a signal proof of his magic 
power over the feelings of those about him, that it was a relief 
to them to believe that the act was a cruel deliberate calculation 
of his ‘ politique,’ rather than a purposeless crime, into which he 
was hurried by overpowering anger and revenge. 

The deep emotion, hitherto concentrated on the fate of the 
young prince in the trench at Vincennes, will henceforth be 
mingled with the tragic interest of the scenes passing at the same 
time in the chateau of Malmaison :—the vain expostulations of 
the wife—the silent terror of the courtiers—the agony of the lady 
of honour, dividing her pity for the victim with regretful and 
prophetic fears for the perpetrator who still had a strong hold 





* The St. Helena legend about the Duc d’Enghien’s murder has already been 
completely dissected by M. Lanfrey. Madame de Rémusat rightly states that, 
as regarded that great crime, the head and front of Talleyrand’s offending was 
that he did nothing to prevent it :—‘ M. de Talleyrand,’ says Madame de Rémusat, 
‘has told me more than once, that Bonaparte informed him, as well as the two 
other consuls, of the arrest of the Duke d’Enghien, and the inflexible determina- 
tion he had formed concerning him. He added that all three perceived that 
words would be useless, and kept silence accordingly.’ 


upon 
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upon her attachment—his hypocritical recital of verses in praise 
of clemency, and his cold-blooded gaiety at the game of chess,* 
which was broken off by the arrival of the news—the shock of 
the announcement, and the vain efforts of the court to pre- 
serve calmness—the terrible night and sad awakening to hear 
the details |—the murmurs of Paris reaching to Malmaison— 
Bonaparte’s elaborate justification of the deed, and threats of 
vengeance still to come :— 


‘ These people wished to throw France into disorder and to kill 
the Revolution in my person. . . . I have shed blood—I was obliged 
to shed it—I shall perhaps shed more still ; but without anger, and just 
simply because blood-letting is one of the combinations of political 
medicine. I am the man of the State; I am the French Revolution 
—I repeat it—and I will uphold it.’ 


It was thus that— 


‘Women, even more than men, were subjugated by the magic of 
that sacramental phrase of Bonaparte’s—“ My policy.” With those 
words he crushed one’s thoughts, feelings, and even impressions ; and 
when he uttered them, no one in the palace, especially no woman, 
would have dared to ask him what he meant.’ 


And for the moment the stroke of policy seemed successful ; 
but it brought a life-long and ample retribution even as policy, 
besides the stain which, as Southey wrote long ago, ‘ incarnadined 
his memory with a deeper dye than that of the purple for which 
he committed it.’ Madame de Rémusat rightly marks this crime 
as the turning-point at which Napoleon entered on the downward 
path, long before he attained the outward climax of success. 
The Royalists were cowed, and the friends of order who had 
taken part with him were committed by a baptism of blood ; but 
for that very reason they began to revolt from him in heart. 


‘By the death of the Duc d’Enghien, Bonaparte succeeded in 
compromising, first ourselves, then the French nobility, finally the 
whole nation and all Europe. Our fate was united with his, it is 
true—this was a great point for him ; but when he dishonoured us, 
he lost the right to devotion and adherence, and he claimed them in 
vain when the hour of his ill-fortune came. How could he reckon 
on a link forged, it must be owned, at the cost of the noblest feelings 





* Even so small a point of the Napoleonic legend as his skill at chess, as 
connected with his skill in war, receives its shock—‘ he played badly, and would 
not submit to the moves.’ 

+ One touching incident of the tragedy was reported by Savary to Madame 
oy ange that after the Duc d’Enghien’s death the gendarmes were allowed to 
take his clothes,|his watch, and the money he had on him. ‘ Not one of them 
would touch anything.’ And the cold-blooded Savary added for himself: ‘Say 
what one will, one cannot see such a man die as we might see so many others, 
and I feel it difficult to recover my sang-froid.’ t 
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of the soul? Alas! I judge by my own case. From that time 
forward I began to blush in secret at the chain I wore ; and this 
feeling, which I suppressed with more or less success at different 
times, afterwards became the general sentiment.’ 


With the Jacobins he had achieved a success only too great ; 
for, while compromising the Moderate party with himself, he 
had committed himself to them. On the day after the murder, 
M. de Rémusat arrived at Malmaison with the news that, while 
the general feeling of Paris was revolted by the deed, the chiefs 
of the Jacobin party were saying ‘/e voila des nétres!’ And 
on his own part he added the prophecy, which his wife often 
afterwards recalled to mind: ‘ The First Consul is launched upon 
a path in which, to blot out this recollection, he will often be 
forced to turn aside from the real, and to dazzle us by the extra- 
ordinary. . . . Above all, he contracted the obligation to us of 
being always successful, as success alone could justify the means 
he used to gain it.’ How he was driven headlong on that down- 
ward path in which every new achievement, performed at an ever- 
growing cost of blood and misery to his people, became less 
effective in proportion to its greater necessity,—this well-known 
story is set in the Jight, not indeed of new facts, but of vivid 
illustration from the sources we have already indicated, in these 
Memoirs. Madame de Rémusat ‘sincerely believed that, until 
the death of the Duc d’Enghien, it would have been possible 
for him to legitimate his power by conferring upon France 
benefits of a kind which would have pledged the nation to him 
and his for ever.’ But she was equally convinced that, in the 
latter part of his career, neither the repulse of his combined 
enemies, nor the acceptance of the still mighty power offered 
him by their terms of peace, nor even a decisive victory at 
Waterloo, could have -restored the opportunity; for he would 
only have held it under the same self-destructive necessity of 
perpetual novelty in dazzling achievement and ever-widening 
conquests. The same opinion was expressed by M. Thiers on 
another ground, which forms a striking testimony to the value 
of hereditary monarchy. In a curious conversation, recorded 
in the posthumously-published papers of Sainte-Beuve,* which 
took place shortly before the Revdiesien of 1848, Thiers, who 
was one of the interlocutors, moralized as follows on the fall of 
the first Napoleon :— 

‘It has been said that if Napoleon had won the battle of Waterloo 
he would have kept his ground, and might have transmitted the impe- 
rial sceptre to his son. Not the least in the world! There is 





* ‘Les Cahiers de Sainte-Beuve,’ p. 65. : 
nothing 
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nothing like hereditary descent to secure duration. That is what men 
respect ; and it is very lucky they,do respect it, since, but for that, 
there would be nothing but perpettial instability. Itis a great thing 
to be fils de famille. 

‘Look at the great Frederick. In the first half of his reign he 
committed every extravagance, every coup de téte imaginable ; whereas, 
in the second half, he showed himself an accomplished statesman. He 
was, at the outset, nothing more thana great captain. The Austrians 
took his capital twice, the Russians once. Do you really believe 
that, if he had not been a fils de famille—the son of a king—his 
enemies would not have found some pretender to set up against him ? 
Instead of that, they contented themselves with laying Berlin under 
contribution, and took their departure thence as soon as they learned 
that he had broken up his camp to come to the relief of his capital, 
Napoleon said an admirable word in 1815: “If I had but been my 


own grandson, I should have rallied again even from the foot of the 
Pyrenees.” ’ 


But the truth is that he had been dethroned in the public 
opinion of France long before he succumbed to foreign enemies ; 
and these Memoirs are especially valuable for the signs by which 
they trace the steady progress of popular alienation. Even his 
military success ceased to dazzle from (at least, if not before) the 
climax which it reached at Austerlitz ; and the deepening sense 
of its cost in blood, misery, and national distress, was no longer 
charmed away by victories which more and more failed to sur- 
pass or equal expectation. This was confessed by Napoleon 
himself at the very moment when the Peace of Tilsit seemed to 
have made him master of the world. ‘ Military glory,’ he said, 
‘soon palls upon modern nations. Fifty battles produce little 
more sensation than five or six. To the French I shall always 
be the man of Marengo, rather than of Jena or Friedland.’ 

Perhaps the most remarkable utterance of Napoleon’s self- 
analysis is that in which he summed up his own career, not in 
the legends woven for a last appeal from St. Helena to the 
opinion of the world, but in one of his moments of frank self- 
judgment. ‘One day, when at the zenith of his power, he asked 
those about him what would be said of him after his death. 
They all hastened to answer in phrases of compliment or of 
flattery. But he interrupted them by exclaiming, “ What! you 


are at a loss to know what people will say? They will say, 
OUF !”’ 


We have but small space left to glance at the highly inter- 
esting revelations of Napoleon’s life amidst his Court, and at 
the new light thrown by the Memoirs upon all the members of 
the Bonaparte family. He once defined a statesman as a person 

completely 
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completely out of the regular orbit (parfaitement excentrique) ; 
almost alone on one side, with the world on the other: and his 
friends and servants were treated as unscrupulously as his victims. 
The horror of the great crime of his life is mingled with disgust 
at the unspeakable meanness with which he used Caulaincourt 
as the blind instrument of entrapping the poor young Duke ; and 
when he learnt how this vicarious treachery was aggravated by the 
fact that Caulaincourt had been in the household of Condé, the 
Duke’s father, he only said: ‘I didn’t know that; and besides, 
what does it matter? If Caulaincourt is compromised, there is 
no great harm; he will serve me all the better !’ 

That this was no half-jesting cynicism, but the deliberate 
system of all his relations with his servants, is the constant 
theme of bitter reminiscence throughout the Memoirs. It was 
his plan to make them his own by compromising and degrading 
them, and to keep them in constant uneasiness, that they might 
never feel for a moment out of his power. With them, as 
in his relation to the whole world, we might apply to Napoleon 
what Thucydides makes a Corinthian. orator affirm of the 
Athenians: ‘If any one were to say that he was born never to 
be quiet himself nor to let any one else be quiet, he would say 
right.’ A touching vein runs through the Memoirs of the con- 
stant effort of the writer and her husband to serve the Emperor 
without losing self-respect, gradually becoming impossible, and 
then punished by loss of favour. Of this Madame de Rémusat 
once ventured to complain to Josephine :— 


‘The Empress received me in a most friendly manner, and I 
avowed to her quite frankly the trouble that was on my mind. I 
expressed my surprise that no past proof of devotedness or dis- 
interested service could avail with her husband against a sudden 
prejudice. She repeated my words to him, and he well understood 
what they meant; but he persisted in his own definition of what he 
called devotedness, which was an entire surrender of one’s being, 
of all one’s sentiments, and of all one’s opinions, and repeated that 
we ought to give up all our former habits, in order to have only one 
thought, that of his interest and his will.’ 


He found men to serve him thus: like Savary, who stifled the 
better side of his character (for ‘the Emperor sedulously culti- 
vated evil passions in the men who served him, and they 
flourished abundantly in his reign’), or from a true spirit of 
devotedness, like Duroc, on whose death Napoleon wrote, ‘ It is 
the first time, for twenty years, that he has not divined what 
would give me pleasure. And yet we learn from M. Charles 
de Rémusat that even this devoted friend did not like the 
Emperor, or at any rate judged him with severity. In later 

times 
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times he was wearied out by Bonaparte’s temper, and still more 
by his system of government, and on the day preceding his 
death, he let this be perceived, even by the Emperor.’ 

Bonaparte encouraged cunning and tale-bearing among his 
courtiers, and resorted to the meanness of opening their letters, 
and the De Rémusats ultimately lost his favour through a cor- 
respondence thus intercepted. He claimed to hold even their 
reputations at his mercy—to sport with them himself, though, 
from a selfish motive, he forbad others to do the like. 


‘The despotism of his will grew in proportion to the enlargement 
of the circle with which he surrounded himself; it is a fact that he 
wanted to be the sole arbiter of reputations, to make them and to 
unmake them at his pleasure. He branded a man or blighted a 
woman for a word, without any kind of hesitation, but he was 
much displeased that the public should venture to observe and to 
comment on the conduct of either one or the other, if he had 
placed them within the rays of the aureole with which he surrounded 
himself.’ 

Madame de Rémusat illustrates this by a strange scene at 
court, in which Napoleon, after putting the ladies to the blush 
by telling each in turn the scandal people said of them, flew 
into a violent passion at the audacity of those who dared to 
utter a word against his court.and family; upon which one 
of the ladies said to Josephine, ‘Let the Emperor only go on 
defending us in that fashion, and we are lost.” 

This spirit of licentious mischief was often indulged at his 
court balls :— 


‘He accosted the ladies freely, and was often very unscrupulous 
in his remarks to them; and if he was answered, and unable at once 
to recognise who it was that spoke to him, he would pull off the 
speaker’s mask, revealing himself by this rude act of power. He 
also took great pleasure in secking out certain husbands, under 
cover of his disguise, and tormenting them with anecdotes, true or 
false, of their wives. If he afterwards learned that these revelations 
had been followed by unpleasant consequences, he became very angry ; 
for he would not permit the displeasure which he had himself excited 
to be independent of him. It must be said, because it is the truth, 
there is in Bonaparte a natural badness, which makes him like to do 
evil in small as well as in great things.’ 


He took a mischievous delight in giving annoyance and 
irritation, and then laughing at the pain he had caused, which 
reminds us of nothing so much as the recklessness of a boy 
making mischief ‘ for the fun of it.’ His sisters were often the 
butt of this propensity, for which, it must be owned, they gave 
him ample provocation, Take, for example, the scene at the 


great 
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great family and court dinner, on the day when the Senate 
decreed the establishment of the Empire : 


‘Just before we sat down to table the governor of the palace, 
Duroc, went round to apprise us all, one after the other, of the 
titles of Prince and Princess, which we must give to Joseph and 
Louis Bonaparte, and their wives respectively. Napoleon’s sisters, 
Mesdames Bacciochi and Murat, seemed thunderstruck with this dis- 
tinction of rank between their sisters-in-law and themselves. The 
Emperor himself looked gay and serene, and, I fancy, rather enjoyed 
in secret the little constraint occasioned among us all by the new 
court ceremonial. Madame Murat was in despair, and when she 
heard the Emperor name repeatedly the Princess Louis, so utterly lost 
all command of her emotions that she could not restrain her tears. 
She drank glass after glass of water, to seem to do something to 
recover her self-possession ; but her tears always again got the better 
of her. Madame Bacciochi, who was older and more mistress of 
herself, refrained indeed from weeping, but assumed a rough and 
trenchant manner, and treated all round her with marked hauteur. 

‘Next day there was a dinner en famille at the Tuileries, where a 
family scene occurred of still more violence [reported by the Empress 
to Madame de Rémusat, who, of course, was not present}. Madame 
Murat broke out afresh in complaints, tears, and reproaches, demanding 
to know the reason why she and her sisters were to be condemned to 
obscurity—to contempt—while strangers to the family were, forsooth, 
to be loaded with honours and dignities. Napoleon answered with 
extreme haughtiness, that he was the master to distribute dignities at 
his pleasure. On this occasion he let fall a sharp saying, which has 
been retained in memory, “ One would really think, ladies, to listen 
to the pretensions you put forward, that we hold the Crown from the 
late King our father.” 

‘The finale of the scene was that Madame Murat fell on the floor 
in a fainting fit. Napoleon at once softened, and the end was that 
she got for herself and husband all the dignities she wanted. The 
whole spectacle gave me a new and strong impression of the over- 
powering effect which ambition is capable of producing on characters 
of a certain sort.’ 


And so in small things, as well as great, Napoleon showed his 
disregard for the feelings of those about him and contempt for 
the ‘minor moralities’ and small observances, which have been 
styled the politeness of kings. Thus at his receptions, ‘he 
never remembered a name, and his first question almost 
invariably was, “ What do you call yourself?”’ But here he 
met his match in the composer Grétry :— 

‘ As a member of the Institute he frequently attended the Sunday 
receptions, and it happened more than once that the Emperor, whu 
had come to recognise his face, approached him almost mechanically, 
and asked him his name. One day, Grétry, who was tired of this 

perpetual 
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perpetual question, and perhaps a little annoyed at not having 
produced a more lasting impression, answered to the Emperor's 
rudely uttered “And you! who are you?” in a sharp, impatient tone, 
“ Sire, I am still Grétry.” Ever afterwards, the Emperor recognised 
him perfectly.’ 

No parts of the Memoirs are more striking than those which 
depict the court of a military adventurer, who gloried in being 
but the first citizen of a free Republic, as teeming with those 
evils, which the writer truly describes as innate in all despotic 
courts ; the jealousies of fierce passions and rival factions; the 
most chilling social and mental restraint ; unbounded pomp and 
luxury, and the unbridled licence of immorality; with mean 
submission to the fiat uttered by the irrevocable sentence, ‘ Je le 
veux. The suggestion, that the writer's emotional disposition 
may have led her to colour her pictures too strongly, is well met 
by the appeal of M. Charles de Rémusat, not only to the parallel 
scenes described by Saint-Simon, whose exaggeration is only in 
his language, but to the more moderate judgment of Madame de 
Maintenon, who thus described the despotic Court in which she 
played so conspicuous a part: ‘As for your Court friends, they 
are always grovelling on the earth. . . . We witness assassina- 
tions, envy, rage, treachery, insatiable avarice—meannesses 
which are disguised under the name of greatness, courage,’ &c. ; 
—a very summary of a great part of the contents of the Memoirs 
now before us. 

Of the portraits of the Bonaparte family, sketched in the 
Introduction, we can only notice one which later events have 
invested with deep interest. The two persons singled out in 
these Memoirs for special exception from the repulsive cha- 
racter of the Bonaparte family and connections, are Eugene 
Beauharnais and his sister Hortense, afterwards Queen of 
Holland, and mother of Napoleon III., the only son who sur- 
vived her. Madame de Rémusat has drawn the character of 
Eugene in a few vigorous and discriminative lines, which we 
have no space left to quote. 

His sister Hortense is depicted in these Memoirs as of an 
equally happy nature, but the world in general has not as 
yet been quite prepared to accept the portrait. Madame de 
Rémusat regards her with the strongest sympathy as ‘ perhaps 
the unhappiest person of her time, and the least formed by 
nature to have been so’—as first having been grossly and ground- 
lessly calumniated by the jealous hatred of the Bonapartes, and, 
after their fall, involved in the general discredit of all who bore 


their name :— 
‘I have been,’ she says, ‘in a position to take a very near view of 
Madame 
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Madame Louis Bonaparte; I have ended by becoming acquainted 
with all the secrets of her interior life, and she has always appeared 
to me as one of the purest and most unfortunate of women. Her 
only solace was the tender affection she bore to her brother. She 
enjoyed by sympathy his happiness, his successes, the sunshine of his 
temper. How often have I heard her utter these touching words: “ I 
live only in Eugéne’s life!” ’ 

The expression of Madame de Rémusat’s feeling for Queen 
Hortense rings extremely like truth, at least for the period of 
their personal acquaintance and intercourse. Everything worked 
against Hortense—her own inexperienced and romantic views 
of life—her mother’s much less romantic and not a whit wiser 
schemes for bestowing her in marriage—and finally, her hus- 
band’s morbidly distrustful and morose temper. Louis Bona- 
parte is described by Madame de Rémusat as défiant et faux. 
That he was false we see no evidence. Distrustful he was to 
an almost insane excess; and the persecutions of his wife 
recorded in these Memoirs, especially considering some of the 
occasions he chose for them, were simply brutal. In one of the 
keen rebukes, which he unsparingly administered all round, 
Napoleon wrote to Louis: 

‘Your quarrels with the queen are a public scandal. Pray have, 
in your family, that paternal and effeminate character which you 
show in your government, and carry into affairs that vigour which 
you show at home. You treat a young woman like one handling a 


regiment. You have the best and most virtuous of wives, and you make 
her unhappy.’ 


The unvarying regard and affection of such a man as Napo- 
leon for the only woman he seems to have both loved and 
respected, is a strong confirmation of Madame de Rémusat’s 
contemporaneous testimony, ‘ Hortense’ he said—‘ forces me 
to believe in virtue.’ * We 





* It may not here be out of place to make some passing reference to the doubts 
which have been thrown by the enemies of the late French Emperor on his 
legitimate birth. ‘The malicious world,’ said the late Mr. Senior, in 1860, to 
Madame Cornu (by her antecedents and character a most trustworthy witness), 
‘would call his dilatory and expectative policy a sign of his Dutch blood.’ 
‘The world,’ she said, ‘ would talk nonsense. He has not a drop of Dutch 
blood. In the beginning of July 1807, Napoleon effected a reconciliation between 
Hortense and Louis. They met at Montpellier, and spent three or four days, as 
was usually the case, in quarrelling. She went off in a pet to Bordeaux, where 
the Emperor was on his way to begin his seizure of Spain. She passed a few 
days with him, and then returned, at the end of July, to her husband at Mont- 

llier. He has many little bodily tricks resembling those of Louis. Louis never 
looked you in the face; when he bowed, it was not like anybody else, it was an 
inclination of the body on one side. He kept his hands close to his sides, Louis 
— has all these peculiarities. He [Louis] was jealous of Hortense, bribed 
all her servants to watch her, and often said of Louis Napoleon: “ Ce n’est 
mon enfant ;” but he was half mad, and I believe only said so to tease his wife. 

At 
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We cannot conclude without reverting, for a moment, to the 
point from which we set out, the justification given by these 
Memoirs to our old-fashioned views of Napoleon, especially as 
bearing upon the orn of his relation to our own country 
and its politics. Few illustrations of our tendency to make 
foreign politics the battle-ground of party are stronger than the 
feeling which glorified ‘ the ogre of Corsica’ into ‘the martyr of 
St. Helena’; and in this case also the truth of history rebukes the 
morbid indulgence of sentiment at the cost of steadfast patriotic 
policy. It is something new to find a French writer rendering 
full justice to the character of England’s resistance to Napoleon, 
and that fuller justice which the English Opposition refused to 
the motives of her Government and people in fighting out the 
conflict to the end. After describing, in one of her most inter- 
esting chapters, the fétes at Fontainebleau in 1807—when the 
Emperor’s fortune had reached the zenith from which it began 
to decline in the ill-omened divorce and the conspiracy against 
Spain—Madame de Rémusat says :— 


‘For all this, a worm was gnawing at the vitals of his glory. The 
French Revolution was not a process by which the public mind was to 
be led to submit to arbitrary power; the enlightenment of the age, 
the progress of sound principles, the spread of liberty, were all against 
him, and they were destined to overthrow this brilliant edifice of 
authority, founded in opposition to the'march of the human intellect. 
The sacred flame of liberty was burning in England. Happily for 
the welfare of nations, that sanctuary was defended by a barrier which 
the armies of Bonaparte could not break down. A few leagues of sea 
protected the civilization of the world, and saved it from being forced 
to abandon the field of battle to one who might not perhaps have 
utterly beaten it, but who would have stifled it for the space of a 
whole generation. 

‘ The English Government, jealous of so colossal a power, and not- 
withstanding the ill success of so many enterprises, found an unfailing 
resource against the Emperor in the national sentiments. The pride 
and the industry of England, which was attacked in both its position 
and its interests, were equally alarmed, and the people consented 
eagerly to every sacrifice that was demanded of them.’ 


Those who hold that any praise of an English Minister from 
abroad marks him as the Minister, not of England, but of 
France, or Germany, or Austria, may perhaps rather sympathize 
with Bonaparte’s democratic hatred of England, expressed in 





At one time, he took ion of Louis Napoleon, which would scarcely have 
been the case if he had really doubted his legitimacy.’ 

Madame de Rémusat also distinctly marks the time when Louis and Hortense 
were living in apparent 3 during the temporary reconciliation at Mont- 
pellier, as that which gave the future Emperor his existence. 


terms 
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terms, of which we seem to have heard echoes nearer home, not 
so very long ago :— 

‘Every effort was made to stigmatize what was called the invasion of 
Continental liberties. The English Government was compared, in its 
policy, to Marat. ‘“ What did he ever do that was more atrocious ?” 
was asked. “The spectacle of a perpetual war is presented to the 
world. The oligarchical ringleaders who direct English policy will 
end, as all exaggerated and infuriated men do end, by 
opprobrium of their own country and the hatred of other nations. 


We conclude with a passage, the moral of which may be the less 
necessary to point at a moment when sentimental sympathy with 
foreign despotism is brought to the test of responsible policy :— 

‘ The Opposition declared against the expedition, and the Emperor, 
in his ignorance of the British Constitution, flattered himself that the 
parliamentary debates on"this point would be useful to him. Little 
accustomed to opposition, he estimated that of a political party in 
England by the effect which would have been produced in France, 
had the same violence of opinion which he remarked in the London 
journals been manifested here, and he believed the English Govern- 
ment was lost on the evidence of the diatribes of the “Morning 
Chronicle.” These articles were a welcome aliment to his own im- 
patience, but his hopes always proved vain. The Opposition declaimed, 
but its remonstrances came to nothing, and the Government always 
found means to carry on the necessary struggle.’ 


We have still confidence in that unbroken tradition of English 


patriotism, which will surely make the like stand whenever 
the call to action dispels the mists of sentiment. 








Art. VI.—1. Mémoires concernant histoire, §c., des Chinois. 
Par les Missionnaires de Pekin. Paris, 1776. 

2. Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, écrites des Missions étrangéres. 
Paris, 1781. 

3. History of the Mongols. By Henry H. Howorth, F.S.A. 
Part I. London,1876. Part IL., in 2 vols. London, 1880.* 

4. The Pekin Gazette. 1876-79. 

5 The River of Golden Sand, the Narrative of a Journey 
through China and Eastern Tibet to Burmah. By Captain 
William Gill, R.E. With an introductory Essay by Col. 
Henry Yule, C. B., R.E. 2 vols. London, 1880. 


Ye three years ago rumours began to reach this country 
of the doings of a Chinese army in the heart of Central 
Asia. Few persons were aware of the western march of Chinese 


* The first volume of this excellent work was reviewed at length in the 
* Quarterly Review’ in 1877, vol. 144, pp. 351, seq. 
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soldiers, until they had given signal proof of their prowess by 
the capture of walled cities, and the overthrow of warlike 
enemies. The surrender of the towns of Urumtsi and Manas, 
and the destruction of the confederacy formed by the Tungani, 
fairly aroused the attention of the world to the further progress of 
the Chinese army that had achieved such victories. ‘These pre- 
liminary successes on the eastern portion of the Tian Shan were 
to most persons a revelation. They seemed to justify the pre- 
diction of further Chinese triumphs over their remaining adver- 
sary, the late Yakoob Beg, the redoubtable Athalik Ghazi. 
How much more justified that prediction was by the past 
history of China, students of the career of that most singular of 
all empires were aware. It was these achievements, and those 
greater and more remarkable ones which have since been accom- 
plished, that attracted general attention to the Chinese in Central 
Asia. The overthrow of the Tungani, the reconquest of Eastern 
Turkestan, the demand for the restoration of Kuldja—all stages 
in a settled policy on the part of the Pekin authorities for the 
recovery of the lost possessions of the Empire—have not failed 
to rivet the eyes of Europe and Asia, the more closely with the 
development of each phase, on a remote and little-known por- 
tion of the latter continent. At the least, these things meant 
the introduction of a new element into the settlement of the 
Central Asian Question. But they meant still more. They 
demonstrated that, of the three great Asiatic Powers, China 
was at all hazards resolved to enforce her legitimate claim. 
The restoration of Kuldja will complete in this respect the 
task set before the Chinese generals. When that act has been 
accomplished, China will remain a contented spectator of the 
progress of events to the west of her present frontier. So long 
as she feels herself safe within her own borders, so long will she 
be content to continue passive. Any fresh move on her part 
will be a symptom that she is beset by some secret dread of 
danger, either from beyond or within her actual territory. It 
is proposed to describe here, as fully as our space will permit, 
the reasons why China undertook these recent campaigns at 
such a distance from her home frontier, and also the progress 
of those wars, their political significance; and the practical 
result of the reappearance of the Chinese in Central Asia as 
conquerors. 

In our historical retrospect it is unnecessary to go further 
back than the reign of the second Mantchoo Emperor, the great 
Kanghi. In theory, the Emperor still preserved his claim to 
supremacy over the Tartar princes of Jungaria and Turkestan. 
The Mantchoos based this theory on a double right. They 
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were emperors of China, and consequently the heirs of the pre- 
tensions of the. great Song and Tang dynasties. They were 
also Mantchoos, to some extent the representatives of the Mon- 
gols, and also of the traditions of the great Mongol conquerors. 
It was not, however, until the Mantchoo dynasty began to 
become consolidated in the hands of the second Emperor of 
that race, that China was capable of undertaking any protracted 
military enterprise beyond her immediate confines. We may, 
therefore, pass on until about the year 1680, when Kanghi had 
been seated twenty years upon the throne. At that time a 
prince of Jungaria, known as Galdan, had succeeded in obtain- 
ing what may be termed an admitted supremacy among the 
tty princes of all the cities and districts that lie on either side 
of the Tian Shan range, from the country of the Khalkas to that 
of the Kirghiz. In 1678 he conquered the country of Kashgaria, 
and forthwith began to encroach in the direction of China. 
He occupied Turfan and Hamil, and arrogating to himself 
titles that were the peculiar property of the descendants of 
Genghis, intrigued among the Khalkas, and cast a coveting 
eye towards Koko-nor. Not content with secular objects, he 
meddled in spiritual. He had himself been a Lama in earlier 
days, and the personal friend of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa. He 
aspired to be the great secular chief in the country round 
Gobi, and he stood forth as the declared champion of Tibet. 
Rumours of these acts and pretensions reached Pekin, and 
Kanghi resolved to discover what was the power with which 
the ambitious Galdan could support a policy similar to that 
adopted in past times by other Central Asian rulers, and which 
had often been the precursor to inroads upon Chinese territory. 
In 1682 Chinese envoys were consequently sent to the court 
of Galdan. They were received by that astute prince with 
every mark of honour, and he protested his sincere friendship 
for the great Emperor. Six years later Galdan commenced, 
notwithstanding, a war with his enemies the Khalkas, in which 
he obtained several successes. Kanghi then resolved to settle 
the pretensions of Galdan once and for ever, for the overthrow 
of the Khalkas would have given the latter the key to one of 
the best roads into China. In 1689 a large Chinese army was 
massed on the frontier, and then pushed forward into the Khalka 
country, which Galdan was overrunning. After some undecided 
warfare, peace was concluded, Galdan promising ‘never to 
return into the territories of the Emperor or those of any of his 
allies.’* But the peace which had been wrung from his neces- 





* See ‘The History of the Mongols,” by H. H. Howorth, for much interesting 
information about this campaign, and kindred matters, Wy: 
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sities was in the eyes of Galdan only a truce. The withdrawal 
of the Chinese army did but serve to encourage him to renew 
his ambitious schemes. ‘ Ambition, the Chinese said, ‘ be- 
came his only God.’ His conquest of the Khalka country, his ' 
overtures to the Mongol chieftains, his bidding for favour with 
the priesthood, all proclaimed that he was playing for a great 
stake. His boldness brought him face to face with the Emperor 
of China. In 1695 a second war broke out with the Eleuth ruler. 
After overcoming almost incredible difficulties, the Chinese 
army reached the Kerbulon river only to find that the Eleuths had 
retreated ; but Galdan was cut off by another corps, and, after a 
stubborn resistance, signally defeated. For many months he 
passed an uncertain life on the outskirts of the Chinese advanced 
positions, but at last, just as the Chinese were about to renew 
their advance, he either died of disease, or, as is more probable, 
put an end to his own existence. There can be no question that 
Galdan was a singularly able ruler. His conquests were very 
considerable, and his influence wide-reaching. It is probable 
that he would have accomplished still more, had he happened to 
have lived at a different period of Chinese history. Pitted 
against Kanghi, who was strong in the resources of a great 
military caste, he was unable to carry out those aggressive 
schemes over which he had brooded; but his successful rival 
himself bore testimony to his abilities. The Emperor’s words 
were, ‘ Galdan was a formidable enemy.’ 

With the death of Galdan the advance of the Chinese legions 
was stayed. In 1710 an Eleuth invasion of Tibet, when Lhasa 
was sacked, recalled Kanghi’s attention to his troublesome 
western neighbours. The Lamas appealed to the Mantchoos 
for aid, and their request was granted. Tibet received a 
Mantchoo garrison, and several armies were sent across the 
desert into Central Asia. These did not attain any very 
striking success, although on two occasions they advanced as 
far westward as Saissan and Karashar. Until his death Kanghi 
continued to be engaged in a border war. These costly ex- 
peditions, undertaken for the practical purpose of preventing 
any ambitious chief from acquiring supreme control among the 
turbulent tribes that hold all the approaches to China, led 
Chinese statesmen to consider the wisdom of extending the 
frontier so as to include them within the Empire. There is 
little doubt that, if the same view had prevailed when Galdan 
was overthrown, Kanghi would then have endeavoured to solve 
the question definitively. But when the danger first assumed 
serious proportions, Kanghi’s reign was drawing toaclose. The 
death of the great Emperor put bold schemes out of court, 
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the new ruler was essentially a man of peace. Yung Ching 
withdrew the frontier garrisons, and the Chinese held aloof from 
those disturbances which broke out in Central Asia among the 
Eleuth princes, and which, after continuing for twenty-five 
years, paved the way for a Chinese triumph—the greater, per- 
haps, because it had been deferred. 

In the year 1750, when Keen Lung had been Emperor fifteen 
years, the two foremost chiefs in Central Asia were Davatsi, or 
Tawats, in Jungaria, and Amursana, in Ili. The former soon 
grew jealous of the latter, because he maintained a greater court 
than Davatsi thought compatible with his own dignity; and, 
resolving to destroy Amursana before he should grow too strong, 
he invaded Ili. Amursana then fled to China. Davatsi was 
left to enjoy his triumph, but it was not to be for long. South 
of the Tian Shan his authority was repudiated in Kashgar; but 
the advance of the Chinese at this moment takes away all 
interest in minor matters, and absorbs the attention in the 
great contest that was at hand between Buddhist China and 
Mahomedan Turkestan. 

When Amursana reached China, he found an honourable 
reception awaiting him. Keen Lung himself has told us what 
was the result of his conversations with this prince of the 
Eleuths. He gave him titles, and also estates. He feasted him 
at the royal table, and at last lent him the army of which he 
stood so greatly in need. The reasons which induced Keen 
Lung to take up the cause of Amursana were numerous. In 
the first place there was Keen Lung’s own warlike disposition, 
which urged him to emulate the deeds of Kanghi; and the con- 
quest of Central Asia seemed at once the most hopeful and the 
easiest achievement. But there were other and not less potent 
reasons. The ten years of Yung Ching’s reign had sufficed to 
put off the decided step which Kanghi’s activity had fore- 
shadowed, but the necessity for effecting a complete remedy of 
the troubles on the western frontier was admitted as much as 
ever, and the arrival of a distressed Eleuth prince of admitted 
ability and considerable influence at his Court seemed to afford 
the opportunity. 

At this moment Davatsi wrote a letter to the Emperor, which 
the latter construed into an insult to his authority. Keen 
Lung had been waiting for an excuse. This letter afforded 
it. ‘Full of a stupid pride, he presumes to address me as an 
equal. It is clear he is a barbarian, and ignorant of the very 
elements of divine law, which prescribes a due subordination :’-— 
these are Keen Lung’s words, and they constituted his ostensible 
casus belli against Davatsi. The true origin of the war was to 
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be found, as we have seen, in far deeper motives. It was not 
through any affection for Amursana, or antipathy towards 
Davatsi, that Keen Lung undertook a war, the cost and dangers 
of which it was impossible to foresee. Besides his desire for 
military triumph, in emulation of Kanghi’s war in Central 
Asia, there was a settled purpose that all danger from Central 
Asia should be nipped in the bud. The Mahomedans within 
the empire must be taught, by the fate of those outside it, that 
it would be idle to dream of revolt against the authority of the 
Mantchoo ruler. Personal reasons combined with political to 
make the war in Central Asia popular with ruler and people 
alike. It was in very sooth a national enterprise. - 

The army which Keen Lung placed at the disposal of 
Amursana was a very formidable one, and he entrusted its 
command to one of his best generals, Panti, in whose hands 
Amursana was little more than a cypher. The march of this 
force was unopposed. Davatsi fled into Kashgaria, but the 
governor of Ush Turfan handed him over to the Chinese, who 
sent him to Pekin. He was granted an honourable reception, 
but died soon after his arrival. The Chinese had set out in 
1755, and early in the following year they were completely 
triumphant. ‘They broke cheerfully through all obstacles. 
Hardly had they bent a bow or drawn an arrow before there 
was submission everywhere.’ Tersély, but accurately, did Keen 
Lung thus summarize the result of his first campaign in Central 
Asia.. The Chinese were again supreme among the Calmucks 
and on the northern slopes of the Tian Shan. 

Amursana’s ambition urged him to attempt the conquest of 
the country south of the Tian Shan range. But to do so by 
force.of arms he had not the means, and these the Chinese were 
loth to supply. Under these circumstances, Amursana resolved 
to put forward a pretender to the throne, and Barhanuddin, son 
of Ahmed Khoja, was brought forward, and placed at the head 
of an army numbering about 6000 Mussulmans and 500 Chinese, 
with which he took Kashgar and Yarkand, and was established 
in Kashgaria as the puppet of Amursana. But the latter soon 
aspired to be an independent sovereign in all that region which 
Chinese strength and prestige had won for him, and thus 
jeopardized the alliance which was the basis of his strength. 
Deciding to make his choice between the position of Chinese 
Viceroy with its certainty, and that of independent ruler with 
all its risk, he availed himself of the opportunity afforded by a 
summons to Pekin to assert his independence. He followed up 
the declaration by crushing the small detachment of Chinese 
troops scattered throughout the province, and by executing the 
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generals and other officials. Some of Keen Lung’s advisers were 
in favour of leaving Amursana to his own devices. Not so 
Keen Lung himself. The blood of his slaughtered generals and 
soldiers called for vengeance; the good name of China de- 
manded it. Amursana, ‘the wolf who, having satisfied his 
hunger, is given to prowling in search of fresh carnage,’ must 
be crushed. With that object in view a fresh army, with other 
generals, crossed Gobi to exact retribution, and, like its pre- 
decessor, it met with no resistance. Amursana’s soldiers refused 
to fight and disbanded, and he himself fled northwards to the 
Kazaks, and ultimately to Russian territory. A series of petty 
wars and expeditions ensued, which resulted in the decimation 
of the population. But at last the spirit of resistance was 
stamped out, and the death of Amursana and the final overthrow 
of the Jungarian authority encouraged the Chinese to annex the 
country. ‘The province was repeopled by settlers from Kansuh, 
and also by military colonies. Later on, too, seven thousand 
Mussulman families were brought from Kashgar into Ili, and 
the descendants of these became known as Tarantchis, or the 
‘toilers.’ The internal administratiori was left in the hands of 
the people, the Chinese contenting themselves with garrisoning 
the principal places and drawing the revenue of the whole 
province. 

In the meanwhile Kashgar had shared the fate of Ili. Barha- 
nuddin, instead of being warned by the example of his master 
Amursana, imitated his acts to the letter. When the Chinese 
became supreme north of the Tian Shan, he asserted his claims 
the more openly to the south of that range, and refused to 
acknowledge his subordination to the Viceroy of Ili. Like all 
Central Asian despots, he longed for independence, but neglected 
to perform those duties which were essential to its preservation. 
A Chinese army was accordingly despatched against him, and 
after being defeated in several pitched battles he fled to Badak- 
shan. But in that remote province he found no safety. The 
terror of the Chinese name had gone before them, and the 
Mir, anxious to avert danger from his own territory, executed 
Barhanuddin and his brother, and sent their heads to the Chinese. 
Of all the Khojas only a child, Sarimsak, the son of Barhanud- 
din, escaped from the hostility of the Chinese and the treachery 
of reputed friends. The Celestials treated Kashgaria as they 
had dealt with Jungaria. They garrisoned it, taxed it, and 
tranquillized it. In other respects they left the Mahomedans 
to govern themselves. 

But the Chinese did not stay their progress with these per- 
manent acquisitions. They resolved to strike a decisive blow 
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against their western neighbours while they were in the full 
tide of their success. The towns of Khokand and Tashkent 
were occupied, and a tribute was imposed upon the ruler of the 
former khanate, who on two occasions sent embassies to Pekin, 
formally recognizing his dependence on China. The Kirghiz 
also acknowledged the Emperor as their suzerain. Ablai, 
chief of the Middle Horde, was created a Chinese prince in 
1766, and Nur Ali, chief of the Little Horde, paid tribute to 
Pekin. These acts of formal recognition on the part of the 
various Mahomedan potentates announced the conclusion of 
the campaigns in Central Asia. The Chinese had at last won 
a settled frontier, and by taking up a strong position in the 
heart of Turkestan had destroyed all danger to the Mantchoo 
dynasty from the ambition of petty rulers similar to those from 
whom it had itself sprung. These successes were also remark- 
able for the great effect they produced on all the peoples of 
Asia. There was quite a panic among the states of Western 
Turkestan at the seemingly irresistible approach of the Chinese 
armies. All the remembrance of the former prowess of the 
Chinese revived with tenfold force, at a time when they had 
only to assail disunited and enfeebled governments. In former 
days there had been a tradition among the Mahomedans, that 
a Chinese conquest of Asia would herald the end of the world. 
In 1760 it seemed as if that event was about to take place. The 
Chinese, however, having struck terror into the hearts of their 
neighbours, withdrew within the strong frontier which they had 
secured, For sixty years there was a profound peace in a 
region which had been the home of war. The policy identified 
with the name of Keen Lung was thus proved to be a wise one. 
It secured a permanent remedy of an evil that had long been 
dealt with by compromise. Had Keen Lung’s successors acted 
with his vigour and sagacity, the Chinese Government would 
never have had to reconquer a country that was becoming more 
and more attached to its rule. 

From 1760 to 1822 the Chinese were undisturbed either in 
Kashgaria or in Jungaria. Ten years before the latter date the 
Khan of Khokand had indeed stopped paying tribute, and the 
Chinese had acquiesced in his repudiation. That was the first 
symptom of a decadence in China's vigour. It showed a relaxing 
of authority, and to the exiled Khojas this afforded a gleam of 
sunshine. The youngest of the sons of Sarimsak, Jehangir, 
was the first to stand forward, after sixty years of exile, as the 
champion of the cause of the Khoja kings. The Chinese had 
carried their tolerance of the customs of their subjects too far, 
when they permitted the Mahomedans to retain all the local 
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administration, thus preserving amongst them a fellow-feeling 
that was of necessity a hidden danger to the dominant power. 
But this was neither all, nor the worst. A Khokandian element 
had been permitted to establish itself within the frontier, which 
really constituted an imperium in imperio. The terms of a 
treaty made with Khokand gave its Khan a certain percentage 
on all Mahomedan merchandise sold in Kashgaria as far as 
Aksu. He was permitted to depute Aksakals, or White Beards, 
to control the collection of the dues, and these men soon meddled 
in the internal affairs of the country for other and more sinister 
purposes. When Jehangir resolved to invade Kashgar, the 
Chinese power was secretly undermined. The unknown danger 
was infinitely more formidable than the known one. 

Jehangir succeeded in surprising a Chinese detachment in 
1826, and the Khan of Klokand then espoused his cause, sending 
him money, and a general to lead his troops. Jehangir marched 
on Kashgar; and the Chinese governor, too confident in the 
terror of his name, went out with a much inferior force to meet 
him. The result was a Chinese defeat, which gave to the 
Aksakals the signal to throw aside the mask. They rose in 
Yangy Hissar, Yarkand, and Khoten ; and the Chinese, surprised 
in all directions, were massacred without distinction of sex or 
person. For nine months Jehangir ruled in Kashgar, when, on 
a Chinese army advancing from Ili, a battle was fought at 
Yangabad, in which he was defeated; and, being captured 
shortly afterwards, he was sent to Pekin, where he was executed. 
The attempt of Jehangir was repeated in 1831 by his brother 
Yusuf; in 1846 by Yusuf’s eldest son, Katti Torah; and in 
1857 by one of Jehangir’s sons, Wali Khan. All these risings 
were made under precisely the same conditions and attended by 
the same result. Each and all were temporarily successful ; but 
on the arrival of Chinese reinforcements, the insurgent leader 
was always defeated and compelled to flee. Each inroad was 
accompanied by a rising on the part of the Aksakals, and by 
the massacre of the Khitay, or Chinese. Each return of the 
Chinese was marked by the slaughter of the townspeople, and 
the execution of the prime movers in the revolt. In these 
alternate scenes of slaughter all the good feelings generated by 
sixty years of peace expired. 

Up to this point the Chinese had risen triumphant over: 
every difficulty. For sixty years they had held the country in 
complete tranquillity, and for forty mgre they had maintained 
their position there, despite the hostility of Khokand, the re- 
viving activity of the Khojas, and the half-concealed hatred of 
a large portion of their subjects. Till the year 1862 the 
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Chinese—Buddhist and Mahomedan alike—had combined in 
maintaining the authority of the Emperor, and the armies which 
had so often been despatched from Ili were composed principally 
of the Tungani Mussulmans. A great change then took place, 
and the revolt of the Tungani against the Chinese marks the 
radical difference between the previous attacks on the authority 
of China and those that occurred afterwards. Up to this time, 
China, united within herself, had triumphed over every diffi- 
culty, After it,'being disunited and rent almost to pieces by 
internal feuds, she staggered under assaults from every quarter ; 
and the sword, which had been in older days wielded so well, 
dropped from her nerveless hand in the remote provinces of 
Central Asia. 

The war of 1860 with England and France, in which Pekin 
was taken and the Emperor’s summer palace’sacked, had scarcely 
closed, when the Chinese Government was brought face to face 
with dangers from its own subjects, that threatened to complete 
the disintegration of the Empire which an unfortunate foreign 
war had begun. The Taeping rebellion was the most formidable 
of these half-popular movements. That rising chimed in with 
secret longings on the part of the millions of Chinese, which 
it did not seem possible for a Mantchoo dynasty to satisfy. It 
had, consequently, a more general support than either of the 
other great risings to which we have to refer. It was also 
nearest the capital. This domestic enemy was established in 
the very heart of the Empire, and the second city in the 
country was in his possession. He divided the state into two 
portions, and held the lines of communication between them. 
The Taeping danger threatened the very existence of the 
Empire. If the Mantchoo wished to preserve his position, it 
was absolutely necessary that the Taepings should be destroyed 
as quickly as circumstances would allow. By means of Colonel 
Gordon and his band of European officers, the Taepings were 
crushed, if not exterminated. The Chinese Government was 
then able to turn its attention to other parts of the Empire, 
where its authority had also been cast off. In Yunnan there 
had been disturbances which resulted subsequently in the esta- 
blishment of a Mahomedan ruler, known to our Government 
as the Sultan of Talifoo. But we need not trace here the course 
of the Panthay rising, as it was called, further than to say that, 
after ten years’ absence, the Emperor's lieutenants re-established 
the imperial authority up to the frontiers of Burmah. 

Captain Gill travelled through the greater part of this country, 
and his description of Talifoo and the surrounding districts 
throws a clear light upon a portion of China hitherto little 
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known. He gives the following graphic sketch of a Chinese 
general who fought against the Panthays : 


‘General Yang, the Ti-T’ai, is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
men in China. He is almost a hunchback, but so active that the 
people call him “the monkey.” In the war, unlike most Chinése 
generals, who sit in their chairs in the rear, he was always on horse- 
back, under fire, at the head of his men. One day when he came to 
visit us he walked over from his yamen, a course of action that would 
shock the sensitive minds of most Chinese officials. He has made 
himself so powerful and rich, that he keeps two hundred soldiers at 
his own expense, and is more dreaded than loved by the Chinese 
Government, to whom, nevertheless, he is an excellent servant.’ 


The revolt of the Tungani concerns us more nearly than the 
Panthay rebellion. The Tungani, Dungani, or Dungans, as 
they have been indifferently called, were a Mahomedan people 
settled in the north-west province of Kansuh and in a portion of 
Shensi. Many of them had migrated westward at the time of 
the wars of Keen Lung, and had colonized various parts of the 
Chinese conquests. During a century this movement westward 
had continued, and in 1862 the Tungani represented the majority 
of the population, not only in parts of Kansuh, but also in the 
country to the west, as far as Ili and the city of Turfan. Although 
Mahomedans, they had acted as the soldiers of the Chinese. 
They had won their battles, laid down their roads, and held the 
Tartar population in check. From the Tungani the Chinese 
never for an instant expected danger. They were certainly 
heretics ; but then they were part and parcel of themselves in 
every other respect. They hated the Khokandians and the 
people of Kashgar with a hatred that was more bitter than that 
they bore to the Khitay or Buddhist Chinese. In all essentials 
the Tungani were treated exactly like the most favoured children 
of the Empire. It is true that in the past they had given trouble. 
Both to Kanghi and to Keen Lung they had been a cause of 
anxiety. At one time the latter had decreed their annihilation, 
but now they were regarded as the backbone of the Chinese 
power in the west, the pillar on which the fabric of her strength 
in Central Asia rested. The only cause that it is possible to 
assign for their rebellion is that vague one of the religious revival 
which was then manifesting itself among the Mahomedans all 
over the world. But whatever the cause, the consequences were 
clear enough. 

In 1862 a riot occurred at a village in Kansuh. Order was 
restored with some small loss of life; and the momentary alarm 

~which had been caused by it passed away. The alarm was, 
however, only too well founded. A few weeks afterwards a more 
serious 
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serious riot took place at the town of Houchow or Salara. 
This was the signal for the rising of the Tungani in all direc- 
tions. The unanimity shown by the various Tungani settle- 
ments proved that there had been a preconcerted arrangement 
amongst them; but the Chinese had known nothing of it. 
The Tungani kept their secret well; but the Khitay must have 
been singularly obtuse and over-confident not to have perceived 
that there was something wrong. In all directions the Tungani 
cast off the yoke of the Chinese. The few Imperial troops 
remaining in the province of Kansuh were unable to withstand 
the desperate and unanimous assault of the Mahomedans. 
They were swept out of existence, and with them the larger 
portion of the Khitay population as well. The Mahomedan 
priests took the lead in this revolt, and the atrocities which 
they and their followers enacted were of the most horrible and 
bloodthirsty character. The butchery of tens of thousands of 
their Buddhist subjects in Kansuh appealed loudly to the 
Chinese Government for revenge; and it was not long before 
their troops restored Kansuh to its allegiance. Those of the 
Tungani who were captured were given over to the executioner. 
But a large number escaped, fleeing westward to those cities 
beyond the desert, where other Mussulmans had imitated, with 
like success, the deeds of their kinsmen in Kansuh. 

The events that we have just described in the Chinese pro- 
vinces of the north-west were naturally of great importance to 
the inhabitants of the districts of Central Asia. To the 
Mahomedans they meant the dawn of a new future; to the 
Buddhists, the arrival of a danger which it would require all 
their energy to avert. The Tungani were shrewd enough to 
perceive that their main chance lay in striking quickly. No 
sooner then did the tidings of the events in Ps reach 
Hamil and Barkul, Turfan and Manas, than risings at once 
took place against the Khitay. In all cases the movement was 
successful. The Mantchoos were deposed: the mollahs were set 
up in their stead. After a short interval the other cities of 
Karashar, Kucha, and Aksu, followed the example, with an 
identical result. The Tungan revolt proper had then reached 
its limit. The Buddhist Chinese had been destroyed by 
Mahomedan Chinese. For the first time there had been 
treachery within the ranks of the Imperial army. The commu- 
nications between Pekin and Jungaria were cut, and a hostile 
territory of nearly two thousand miles intervened. To restore 
those communications, to reduce that hostile country, would 
demand a war of several campaigns; and China was not in a 
condition to make the slightest effort. All that her a 
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could hope for was, that she would not go irretrievably to pieces. 
The Tungani flourished on the misfortunes of the Empire. It 
was evident to any impartial observer that, the instant. the 
Imperial Government had been relieved of some of the troubles 
and dangers which beset it, it would without much difficulty 
put down the Mahomedan rising in Kansuh. 

During some months after the first successes of the Tungani, the 
people of Kuldja and Kashgaria remained quiet, for the prestige 
of China’s power was still great. But when it became evident 
to all, that communication was hopelessly cut off between the 
Chinese garrisons and the base of their strength in China, both 
the Tungan element and the native population began to see that 
their masters were ill able to hold their own against a popular 
rising. This opinion gained ground daily, and at last the whole 
population rose against the Chinese and massacred them. It is 
true that the Chinese garrisons in the forts at Yarkand, Yangy 
Hissar, and Kashgar, long held out; but at last heart failed them, 
and in many cases they destroyed themselves. In Kuldja similar 
scenes were repeated ; but no sooner had the Chinese been over- 
thrown, than the victors, the Tungani and the Tarantchis, began 
to quarrel with each other. Up to the month of January 1865, 
the rising had been carried out in a very irregular and in- 
definite manner. It was not a civil war for the establishment 
of any particular form of government, as all previous revolts 
had been. It emanated neither with Khoja adventurer nor 
Khokandian intriguer. It was essentially a blind and reckless 
rising, urged on by religious antipathy; and, successful as it 
was, it owed all its triumphs to the embarrassments of China. 

The misfortunes of the Chinese attracted the attention of all 
those who felt an interest in the progress of events in Kashgaria. 
Prominent among these was a brother of Wali Khan, Buzurg 
Khan, who resolved to avail himself of the opportunity afforded 
by the civil war for making a bold attempt to regain the place 
of his ancestors. Among his followers was Mahomed Yakoob, 
‘a Khokandian soldier of fortune, already known to fame in the 
desultory wars and feuds of which Central Asia had been the 
arena. His previous career had marked him out pre-eminently 
as a leader of men, and he now sought in Eastern Turkestan 
that sphere, of which Russian conquests had deprived him in 
its Western region. There is little to surprise us in the fact 
that, having won his battles, Yakoob deposed and imprisoned his 
master Buzurg. In several campaigns between 1867 and 1873 
he beat back the Tungani from his confines, and established an 
independent government in the vast region from the Pamir to 
beyond Turfan, and from Khoten and the Karakoram to the 
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Tian Shan. He treated on terms of dignity with the Czar, and 
also with the Government of India. He received English envoys 
and Russian ambassadors, and his palace was filled with pre- 
sents from London and St. Petersburg. He formed a still closer 
connection with the Sultan, which might under different circum- 
stances have borne fruit in acts, and was created an Emir, while 
from the ruler of Bokhara he received the much-cherished title 
of Athalik Ghazi. For twelve years he more than held his own 
in Central Asia. Alone among Mahomedan rulers, his territory 
was steadily expanding. The encroachments of Russia, which 
were going on all around, and which threatened on several occa- 
sions to crush him, passed by without doing him harm. He 
appeared to have a charmed existence, and the closer we survey 
his career the stronger does that popular fancy become. We 
entered into relations with him by treaty, and so too did Russia. 
The bazaars of Kashgar and Yarkand were filled with English 
and Russian merchandise: but the difficulties of nature, added 
to the natural apathy of the people, prevented the development 
of any brisk trade. 

Yakoob Beg laboured under two great disadvantages, against 
both of which he struggled ably, yet with little success. The 
first was the poverty of the nation, which stood in need of an 
—. government with considerable resources. Not only 
was Yakoob Beg not enterprising in the sense meant, but he 
was also absolutely destitute of resources. The other dis- 
advantage under which Yakoob laboured was the proximity of 
Russia. He existed under the constant dread of a danger from 
the north, from which nothing could free him short of a British 
guarantee that was not to be obtained. These reasons and 
others stunted the growth of the Athalik Ghazi’s power. He 
could only expand in one direction, and that was towards 
China. Urged on by some vague ambition, he made war 
upon the Tungani, when every dictate of prudence pointed to 
an alliance with them. He destroyed his only possible allies, 
and in destroying them he weakened himself both directly and 
indirectly. In the autumn of 1876 Yakoob Beg had indeed 
pushed forward so far to the east, that he fancied he held Barkul 
and Hamil in his grasp; and the next spring would probably 
have witnessed a further advance upon these cities, had not fate 
willed it otherwise. With the capture of the small village of 
Chightam, in 92° E. longitude, Yakoob’s triumphs closed. 
Thus far his career had been successful: it may then be said to 
have reached its limit. 

In the autumn of 1876, the arrival of a Chinese army on his 
eastern frontier changed the current of his thoughts. Up to 
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this they had been of offence alone, but afterwards to defend 
himself was as much as he could do. The Chinese campaign 
commenced in August with the siege of Urumtsi, which surren- 
dered in a few days. The Chinese then marched on Manas, 
where the Tungani had gathered all their strength, in prepara- 
tion for a protracted resistance. After a steady bombardment 
for two months, and several sorties made by the besieged, 
the chiefs of the Tungani resolved to surrender. Terms 
were agreed upon, and the garrison marched out; but when 
the Chinese, always suspicious, found that the Tungani made 
no sign of abandoning their arms, they assumed treachery 
to be at work, and attacked them on all sides. The ‘ Pekin 
Gazette’ in its graphic description of this siege affirms, 
and there is no reason for doubting its accuracy, that ‘the 
women, children, and old men,’ were spared in the slaughter 
that ensued. During the remaining weeks of the year 1876, 
the Chinese employed themselves in the tasks of extending 
their authority northwards towards Chuguchak, and of bringing 
up reinforcements from Kansuh for the greater enterprise that 
lay before them. With the fall of Manas the campaign against 
the Tungani closed. Before considering the later wars it will, 
for clearness’ sake, suit the reader to discuss the reasons why 
the Chinese Government undertook these wars in Central Asia, 
as to the wisdom of which there may, perhaps, be a divided 
opinion. 

We have seen that the causes of China’s acquiescence in 
the casting-off of her authority by the Mahomedan peoples of 
Central Asia were, principally, the disunion and civil war 
which were at the time eating away at her vitals. Shortly 
but correctly speaking, she could not help herself. For ten or 
twelve years those reasons preserved their force. There were 
dangers elsewhere, and of a more pressing nature, clamouring 
for attention. Of all these, the Central Asian question was 
the least important. It alone could afford to wait. The 
twelve years of China’s absence had allowed of the forma- 
tion of a Tungan Confederacy, and of the creation of a 
modern state of Kashgaria! But neither of these novelties 
menaced the existence of China. It was otherwise with the 
Taepings, otherwise even with the Panthays. The settlement of 
the Imperial question with these rebels could not be deferred. 
When, however, both the Taepings and the Panthays were 
crushed, when the fanatical spirit of the Mahomedans had been 
curbed, and the feverish longings of the native Chinese repressed, 
then the Imperial authorities were left free to deal with the 
question raised by the Mahomedan rising in the west. 
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Before this the authority of the Emperor had been restored in 
Kansuh. In 1874 and 1875 several places had been secured in 
the desert. Arrangements had been entered into with some of 
the nomadic chiefs. Long before the Chinese army started, the 
Calmucks of Chuguchak and Kobdo had been encouraged to re- 
main steadfast in their fidelity by the promise of reinforcements. 
The advanced portion of the Chinese army left the Kansuh 
frontier in the autumn of 1874. Its progress was slow and 
tortoise-like. During two winters it sowed the seed that was 
to nourish it during the succeeding one. The task of collecting 
that army was arduous. It was still more difficult to push it 
forward. At last, after several years’ preparation, everything 
was in readiness. There was an army of some fifty thousand 
fighting men, provided with a commissariat of adequate pro- 
portions; and in 1876 it struck those blows which showed that 
it was an army in something more than name. The strength of 
the Chinese army and the thoroughness of their preparations 
have been here insisted upon, in order that it may be clear that 
the Chinese ministers proved their claim to the title of states- 
men by undertaking a scheme for the attainment of which they 
possessed the necessary strength and resources. Whatever else 
they were, the Chinese were practical. It is not to be doubted 
that the statesmen owed much to their generals. Seldom has a 
campaign carried on by Chinese soldiers shown them to such 
advantage. But far more rare has been the occasion when 
in a single campaign not one but half-a-dozen generals have 
revealed themselves. The endurance of the soldier and his 
sustained courage were beyond all praise, while the tactical skill 
of the commanders was equally laudable. —To Tso Tsung Tang, 
the Viceroy of Kansuh, who first pacified his own province, and 
then made all the necessary arrangements for the reconquest of 
the states in Central Asia, a still higher meed of praise is due. 
He proved himself in the conduct of the campaign to be not 
less skilful as a general in the field than he had already shown 
himself to be as an organizer and administrator. He is now 
the most popular man in China, more so even than Li Hung 
Chang. 

There can therefore be no doubt that the Chinese were 
justified in undertaking these campaigns in Central Asia, on the 
plea that they were able to carry them out successfully. The 
question remains, Were they justified in undertaking them by 
the nature of the provocation they had received? There is also 
the other question, Was the reward of success of sufficient value 
to recompense them for the effort? The first question is in 
some respects the more important. We have already seen the 
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motives which urged Kanghi to carry on war in the desert 
lands to the west. Those motives increased in intensity, until 
at last they had such an effect upon his successor, Keen Lung, 
that he undertook the conquest of the tribes whom his ancestors 
‘had been satisfied with defeating. In 1876 those motives still 
possessed their vitality. If we put Yakoob Beg for Galdan, we 
have an almost identical state of affairs. In the eyes of the 
Chinese the power of Yakoob Beg represented a growing power. 
It seemed to hold forth a reasonable prospect of forming a 
union among the tribes and nationalities of Central Asia. As 
such it had its dangers. But that did not constitute the prin- 
cipal reason why the Chinese nation and Government were of 
the one mind, that the peril should be boldly encountered. 
There had been an overthrow of Chinese authority. The 
dignity of the Emperor had been debased, and the prestige of 
his Government had vanished. But, above all, there had been 
the massacre of a Chinese army, and of a large body of Chinese 
officials. Tens of thousands of their fellow-countrymen had 
been murdered, and in the performance of their duty a great 
blank had been.caused in the heart of the country by the loss 
of some of the most deserving of its subjects, The atrocities of 
1862-65 called loudly for revenge. The demand for soldiers 
for the war in Central Asia met in the breasts of the Chinese 
nation with a singularly hearty response. If ever a war was 
popular with a country, that war was the one we are discussing. 
There can be no question, therefore, that the provocation 
justified the enterprise. It is difficult to see how the Chinese 
could have refused to undertake those wars of retribution which 
have terminated so successfully. If they had refused, they would 
have forfeited all claim to general respect. To have sat down 
content under the loss of the Central Asian provinces would have 
been as disgraceful on their part, as it would be on ours to 
consent to the loss either of India or of any Indian province. 
It would have been an irreparable shock to the claims of China 
to rank as a great empire. Such was the view that prevailed at 
Pekin, and such there need be little hesitation in saying will be 
the mature judgment of history. 

Admitting these things—and they cannot be denied—it would 
seem supererogatory to discuss the point, whether the recompense 
was sufficient or not. It is impossible for any great Power to 
adjust the balance nicely on each occasion, when it is called 
upon to act with vigour, between the necessary outlay and the 
possible return. In many ways the Chinese possessions in 
Central Asia may be held to be more of a drag on the imperial 
resources than an element of strength. But this is not the 
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Chinese view, nor will it be ours if we remember the past with 
all its lessons. The Chinese are satisfied, not only of the 
justice of their cause, but also as to the advisability of carrying 
this programme out to its logical conclusion. They, too, have 
felt the necessity for attaining a ‘scientific frontier ;’ and what 
man will say that this instinct has played them false, when he 
considers the exact condition of China’s northern borders? It 
was these sentiments, not stronger now than they have been at 
any time during the past few years, which impelled the Chinese 
to carry out their design in its fullest extent. Actuated by such 
feelings, they did not reckon up in a niggard spirit whether the 
millions of taels they were expending would be all, or any of 
them, returned into the national coffers. When the Tungani 
were crushed, they showed no backwardness in encouraging their 
generals to advance still further. They were willing to pay the 
necessary price to secure complete success. These remarks 
on China’s policy may appear to be a digression ; but in reality 
they are not so, for China’s policy did not become perfectly clear 
until after the overthrow of the Tungani. The war with Yakoob 
Beg, which we have now to describe, revealed it in its full 
extent. 

Captain Gill, in his interesting and valuable volumes already 
referred to, draws a striking picture of the irresistible progress 
of Chinese power in another direction ; and as it is typical of 
the recuperative faculties of that remarkable people, and of their 
extraordinary capacity for absorbing other races, it deserves to 
be quoted in extenso. The scene of his remarks is, we may 
state, the north-west border-land of the province of Szchuen, 
where the Chinese are brought into contact with barbarian 
tribes called Man-Tziu. 


‘In one place, close to the ruins of some Man-Tzii buildings, that 

I could plainly see had been burnt not very long ago, there was a 
new and flourishing Chinese village where the Chinese, having ousted 
the aborigines, had established themselves. A little further on there 
was a cluster of inhabited houses, built in the Man-Tzii style, close 
down to the river, that had formerly been occupied by Man-Tzii, but 
had now been taken possession of by Chinese. The relentless 
advance of the Chinese was thus presented to the eye in a very 
striking manner; every village had its tale of battle, murder, or 
sudden attack by the barbarians on the peaceable Chinese. In 
imagination it. was easy to fill the picture with living figures. I could 
in fancy hear the clash of arms, or see the flight of the Man-Tzii from 
their ruthless enemy, who left nothing but the smoking ruins of some 
once quiet hamlet to bear witness to the cruel tragedy. The story as 
told me was always the same. How the Chinese came peaceably up 
the valleys; and were received by the inhabitants with every show of 
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welcome ; how unprovoked and unexpected attack was made on the 
new-comers, who, at first fighting only for existence, ultimately 
secured the victory, and established themselves in the place of their 
treacherous foes... . But the irrevocable law of nature must have 
its way; the better race must gradually supplant the inferior one; 
the Chinese will continue their advance, stopped only where the 
climate aids the soil in its refusal to produce even to those industrious 
agriculturists the fruits of the earth in due season.’ 


From November 1876 until March 1877, the Chinese generals 
were engaged in massing their troops on the northern side of 
the Tian Shan range, in the country between Manas and Guchen. 
When the news reached Yakoob Beg of the advance of the 
Chinese, and of the successes they had obtained, he was: stunned 
at the intelligence. The blow was sudden, and it came from an 
unexpected quarter. It was not easy to see how it could be 
parried. He had, however, four or five months before him for 
preparation. Acting on a false strategy, Yakoob determined to 
make his stand in a position nine hundred miles distant from 
the base of his power. His tactics were equally weak. By 
stationing himself at Turfan, he exposed his flank to an enter- 
prising enemy at Hamil and Barkul. Yakoob Beg’s plan of de- 
fence showed neither military skill nor ordinary prudence. He 
sinned against the first principles of warfare, and also against the 
dictates.of common sense. The Russian officer, Captain Kuro- 
patkine, who was sent on a mission to Kashgar, told us that 
Yakoob Beg’s army consisted of about 17,000 more or less trained 
troops, and a body of 10,000 Tungani, of doubtful value in a mili- 
tary sense. Yakoob’s principal object was to defend the Devan 
pass against the Chinese; but, while they attacked it in front, 
another army under General Chang Yao was approaching from 
Hamil. Thus outflanked, Yakoob’s army retreated precipitately 
upon Turfan, where he was defeated, and again a second time at 
Toksoun, west of that town. The Chinese then halted. They 
had, practically speaking, destroyed Yakoob’s powers of defence. 
That prince. retreated to the town of Korla, where he was either 
assassinated or poisoned early in the month of May. His death 
was the signal for disturbances in Kashgaria, which further 
weakened: the country, and left it completely at the mercy of the 
Chinese whenever they might choose to advance. 

From April until August the Chinese army remained stationary 
in its positions north and south of the Tian Shan. On the 23rd 
of August it resumed its advance. Korla was occupied on the 
9th of October without resistance ; and towards the end of the 
same month, Kucha, once an important city, surrendered. The 
later stages of the war. were marked by the. capture of the —_— 
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of Aksu, Ush Turfan, and Kashgar. With the fall of the capital, 
on the 17th of December, 1877, the fighting ceased. The 
Chinese authority was promptly established in the country as 
far south as Yarkand, and after a brief interval in Khoten, by 
severe measures, and in Sirikul by the voluntary surrender of 
the governor. Hakim Khan, said to be a member of the Khoja 
family, and an aspirant to the throne, has ventured to make several 
inroads into Chinese territory during the last two years, but his 
last defeat was so disastrous that he is not likely to repeat the 
attempt. With those exceptions the Chinese possession of their 
ancient province has been undisputed. Not the slightest symp- 
tom of a desire on the part of the people to shake off the Chinese 
yoke is visible, and we are forcibly reminded of the wish that 
was often expressed during the lifetime of Yakoob for the return 
of the Chinese. We now know also that the reports of atrocities 
on the part of the Chinese have been grossly exaggerated. For 
Chinese, they have exhibited remarkable moderation. From an 
enemy, Mahomed Yusuf Effendi, a Turkish officer in the service 
of Kashgar, they have received high praise.* He has styled 
their government ‘very fair and very just.’ If a soldier of 
fortune was of that opinion, we may be sure that the traders 
of Kashgar and Yarkand are still more strongly of the same 
belief. The return of the Chinese means above all things a 
great revival in the trade of the country. The bazaars of the 
city will soon resume their old bustling, gay appearance. The 
highways will again be traversed by the enterprising and thrifty 
Chinese merchant. It is not within the range of possibility that 
the Kashgarians will feel discontented at these improvements. 
Just as the Tungan question led to the Kashgarian, so does 
the Kashgarian lead to that connected with Kuldja. When the 
Tungani upset the Chinese rule in Kuldja, they had to divide 
authority with the Tarantchis, who formed a large element in the 
community. A ruler of the name of Abul Oghlan was elected, 
and for five or six years he governed the state. It was, however, 
during those years in a very disturbed condition, and the Tun- 
gan-T'arantchi government appeared to assume a truculent 
demeanour towards the Russians. There were assertions of 
Russian caravans having been attacked, but of these no certain 
instance can be found. At all events the Russian Government 
availed itself of the excuse to establish its authority in the pro- 
vince in the year 1871. This was no sooner resolved upon than 





* The evidence of this officer about the capture of Kashgar and the subsequent 
conduct of the Chinese is most interesting and will repay —_— It will be 
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it was carried out. The resistance offered was insignificant in 
the extreme. Abul Oghlan became a Russian pensioner, Kuldja 
a Russian province. The general in command annexed it ‘in 
perpetuity, and issued a proclamation to that effect. 

The Russian Foreign Office has always plumed itself upon 
the manner in which it carried on its business with the Pekin 
authorities. The Chinese problem is one of the strong sub- 
jects of Russian diplomacy. The chance was afforded by the 
occurrence mentioned for doing a sharp piece of business. The 
province had been formally taken over ‘in perpetuity,’ but, as 
China was never likely to be in a position to march an army 
into Central Asia, there could be no harm in giving the Chinese 
Government an assurance that, whenever they were able to do 
so, Kuldja would be handed back to them. At the least it 
would look well, and the Chinese would feel gratified. It was 
not for an instant anticipated that the Chinese would ever be in 
a position to demand the fulfilment of that rash experiment in 
diplomacy. The triumphs of the Chinese undeceived the 
Russians as to their power. The mission of the Ambassador, 
Chung How, formerly Governor of Leaou-Tung, to St. Peters- 
burg, testified that China was resolved to press this claim with 
not less persistence than others. The Russian Cabinet, after 
six months’ hesitation, found it advisable to make a great and 
a painful concession. A treaty was made, by which Kuldja, 
or the greater portion of it, was to be restored to China, The 
conditions under which the surrender of territory was to be made 
detracted greatly from its value in the eyes of the Chinese. The 
Pekin Government has since refused to ratify it, and Chung 
How has been disgraced, if not executed. Nor have the 
Chinese confined their action to awarding punishment to their 
representative for his deficiencies. ‘They have collected troops 
in the vicinity of the Russian frontier—on the Amour as well 
as near Kuldja—and it is currently reported that the former 
have actually marched into Russian territory, thus beginning 
a war, the issue of which no one can foresee. The news arriving 
day by day oscillates between reports of new attempts at ne- 
gociation on the part of China and fresh rumours of war, of 
which the latest ascribes to Russia the bold scheme of attacking 
China, not only on the side of Kuldja, but from the Amour, 
and emulating the advance of the English and French upon 
Pekin; a very hazardous enterprise, especially in the present 
state of the Russian Empire. These rumours may be without 
foundation, or may but anticipate the progress of events; but 
the ascertained facts make it clear that the Kuldja question 
will have to be discussed over again. The difficulty between 
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Russia and China is therefore on the point of entering a more 
acute stage than before. It must now be manifest that, until 
the Russian officials have retired from the province, and their 
place has been taken by the Chinese, it would be premature 
to say that the Kuldja question has been finally settled. It 
is known also that Tso Tsung Tang has spared no effort to 
increase the numbers and efficiency of his army; and that on 
several occasions he has not hesitated to show a quasi-hostility 
towards Russia. There is therefore an overwhelming balance 
of evidence pointing to the conclusion, that there can be no 
permanent solution of the question short of the complete satis- 
faction of China’s demands, or a new blow to the Empire from 
another war with European armies. Should the former result 
be attained, it would terminate the Chinese campaigns in 
Central Asia. The task of revindication will then have been 
completed. 

A very important topic is suggested by the question, What is 
the practical result of the re-appearance of the Chinese in Cen- 
tral Asia as conquerors? It is one much too complex and 
difficult to discuss at the end of an article such as this. It 
is, moreover, a matter for individual opinion. Here it need 
only be insisted upon, that the event is one of marked import- 
ance in the affairs of Asia. It is one of which all the Powers 
in Central Asia will have to take grave account. It may not, 
perhaps, strengthen the individual interests of either England 
or Russia ; but it brings into the arena a new and independent 
actor, whose action is guided by other motives than those that 
influence his two great neighbours, and one, moreover, appa- 
rently well able to take care of his own affairs without the assist- 
ance of any other state. If Kuldja is restored, then we may 
count on China being a contented party in the Central Asian 
question. She will not easily be tempted into any ambitious 
enterprise, which might risk everything she had gained. Neither 
against Russia, if the Kuldja question is settled amicably, nor 
against India, is it probable that she would, under any cir- 
cumstances, undertake any aggressive war. The presence of 
China in Central Asia, which involves the certainty of war if 
Kuldja be not restored, will become a sure guarantee of ‘peace, 
whenever that province is given back. For other reasons, then, 
than the ostensible one of fulfilling an engagement, it would be 
wise for Russia to restore Kuldja intact. It would ‘be the 
removal of a permanent danger to her. On our side we should 
not be slow to recognize, that the amicable settlement of the 
Kuldja question would be the death-knell of any expectation of 
an Anglo-Chinese alliance in the future. It would be prudent, 
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then, for us to delay no longer in establishing relations with the 
Chinese both in Kashgaria and in Tibet, so that the friendly 
intercourse of a peaceful trade may endure to the advantage of 
both countries. 

The critical state of affairs between China and Russia gives a 
special value to certain opinions expressed in the admirable work 
of Captain Gill, which we have placed at the head of this 
article, because, though his travels did not reach the scenes of 
the events we have been reviewing, his pages contain an abund- 
ance of materials calculated to throw light on the future destiny 
of the Chinese in Central Asia. Besides the many illustrations 
we might draw from the character of the people as depicted in his 
book, there is one passage (in his fourth chapter) to which we 
would especially refer, for his able sketch of the early progress 
of the Chinese; the permanence of their individuality amidst 
all the successive invasions to which they have succumbed ; the 
causes of the remarkable stoppage of that development by which 
they once gave promise of taking the lead in civilizing the world ; 
and the question of their recovering a foremost rank, either in 
arts of peace or the prosecution of war. 

On the immediate question before us, Captain Gill gives the 
following opinion :— 

‘A careful consideration of the circumstances would lead to the 
conclusion, that such a conflict would be disastrous to the Chinese. 
This is not due to any want of courage in the Chinese soldier, but 
simply to want of officers and want of organization. With European 
officers, as under Colonel Gordon, we know how well the Chinese 
have fought, whilst, unlike most Orientals, they have not been utterly 
demoralized by a check; properly led they would make magnificent 
troops, for by nature the Chinese are singularly obedient to authority, 
and would not question the commands of those who had once 
established an influence over them. In this they are like other 
Easterns, but more than others their national characteristic renders 
them particularly incapable of military combinations. A Chinaman 
can learn anything, but he can conceive nothing; he may readily be 
taught any number of the most complicated military manceuvres, but 
place him in a position slightly different from that which he has. 
learnt, and he will be found utterly incapable of conceiving any 
modification to suit the altered circumstances. This national 
characteristic is the growth of centuries of a narrow education; its 
roots are deeply seated, and lie in the insane reverence for antiquity, 
which is almost the beginning and end of a Chinaman’s belief. 
Prompt action, readiness of resource, ability to seize on the smallest 
advantage, or to neutralize a misfortune, and the power to evolve 
fresh combinations,—these are the qualities that make a soldier, and 
these are the very qualities that cannot co-exist with the Chinese 
want of originality. This is no unimportant matter, for it — 
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that, as they are, the Chinese cannot be feared as a military nation, 
but that with a large number of European officers, their almost 
unlimited numbers, their obedience to authority, and personal 
bravery, when properly led, would make them almost irresistible.’ 


Whatever may be the events now impending, whether a contest 
of cunning diplomacy, or a trial of open force between the two 
despotisms coming into collision from the extremities of the old 


world, and—if we may so express it—from extreme epochs of 
ancient and modern development, but both semi-barbarous, 
and whatever may be the final issue, there is a peculiar interest 
in the spectacle of this ancient empire—played out as we have 
been accustomed to consider its part—rousing its energies for 
self-defence in the only form in which defence is really effec- 
tive, by assuming the offensive. 
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‘ PT NDIA is overtaxed.’ ‘The screw of taxation has been 

strained to the uttermost.’ ‘The people are ground down 
by constantly increasing taxation.’ Such are the expressions 
which have been so commonly used about our Indian possessions 
by wise men as well as by men who are not wise ; and it is of 
vital importance that it should be known whether this is true or 
not. We take the question, in the first instance at any rate, in 
the simple and direct form—Is the amount levied by the Indian 
Government by way of taxation excessive, either positively or by 
comparison with the past? We must put aside for the present 
all discussion of the character of our rule, the effect of the great 
remittances to England, and other broader questions. Confined 
then to the amount of taxation actually levied, the question is 
much simpler than is generally supposed. The Indian system 
of taxation is so simple, that fair study may enable a man to 
judge whether it is really so excessive after all, or whether it 


has very rapidly increased. 
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In the number of this Review for January 1871 an attempt 
was made to strip the Indian revenue system of its complications, 
to show of what it really consisted, both under native rule and 
under our own, and what was its incidence on the different 
classes of the native community. Subsequent events do not seem 
to have materially affected the statements then made, and we 
may refer to that article as showing the then state and incidence 
of Indian taxation. 

The general result of our present enquiries is, that still the 
taxation is not so excessive and so rapidly increasing a burden as 
has been supposed. The prevalent ideas to the contrary are gene- 
rally formed on nothing more than the totals of revenues and 
expenditure set out in the most abstract returns ; but Dr. Hunter 
and others have well shown that for the most part the extra- 
ordinary increases in the revenue therein exhibited are due to 
successive changes in the system of account, by which receipts and 
charges are more and more shown in the gross. In our opinion 
this system of showing everything in the gross has been carried 
to excess, and has become misleading. * It almost looks as if the 
present financial authorities in India prided themselves on big 
figures, and could not rest without making them bigger and 
bigger every day, even though the effect is to confuse and de- 
moralize the accounts, Dr. Hunter gives a good illustration 
of the difference between gross and net when he supposes 
300,000/. to be spent in beer, and 250,000/. realized by the sale 
of the beer to the soldiers, to be exhibited as items of Indian ex- 
penditure and revenue. Perhaps this is necessary ; but we cannot 
believe that there was any real necessity for showing the traffic 
receipts of the guaranteed railways as revenue, instead of adhering 
to the old established practice of showing only the loss paid by 
the State to make up the guarantee, or the surplus profit received 
as the State share. The ne plus ultra of pedantry is reached 
when, while there is a great loss by exchange, there is also 
shown a revenue from ‘ gain by exchange,’ instead of setting one 
against the other. Again, it may be, and is, very desirable to 
show, separately from the Imperial revenues, the amount of local 
taxation imposed ; but in no country in the world is the loca} 
taxation inserted in the general budget, as Sir J. Strachey has 
put it in the last year’s accounts as an ordinary item, between 
‘ Assessed Taxes’ and ‘Customs,’ thereby showing an apparent 
sudden increase of revenue which is wholly unreal. 

The figures given in the Statistical Abstract for British India 
cover the last forty years. The population is, however, given in 
a misleading way: it is made to appear that it was 147 millions. 
in 1840, and 183 millions in 1879; but, when we look carefully 
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to the heading of the column and the explanatory note, we find 
the fact to be that these figures represent, not the population in 
1840 as compared to the population in 1879, but the present popu- 
lation ofthe provinces which were occupied in 1840 as compared 
to the present population of those now occupied. This shuts out 
of view the whole natural increase of the population during the 
forty years. If we take the ordinary Census returns, we should 
find that increase to be enormous. But admitting the little 
accuracy of the old reckonings, no one who has seen the visible 
increase of population, and the immense extension of cultivation, 
can doubt that there has been a very large increase indeed. 
Taking the double increase, both in the population of our older 
territories and by the addition of many great provinces and 
various districts, we cannot think that we can be wrong in 
assuming, for purpose of comparison, that we now deal with 
a population two-thirds larger than in 1840. That would be 
to take the population of our older provinces in 1840 at 122 
millions, as against 147 millions now. 

Before comparing the taxation of the beginning and the end 
of this period, let us briefly recal the general character of the 
financial history of the time. The system put in force under 
Lord William Bentinck’s administration, and adhered to without 
material change up to the time of the Mutiny, was to take off 
all those taxes handed down to us from native rule which seemed 
especially open to objection, without imposing new ones. We 
placed the character of our rule to a great degree on the ground 
of financial moderation. There were many, and we believe 
there are still some, who, not taking too high a view of our 
administration and of the blessings of British rule, but accept- 
ing the fact, that with some advantages it has also considerable 
disadvantages in native eyes, would chiefly base our claim to 
native gratitude and content on the reduction of taxation. 
According to this view, if we can show that we extort much 
less than our predecessors, we have a fair claim to the posi- 
tion which we hold. If that claim is not tenable, then the 
natives may and will desire to get rid of us. The men of 
the old school, then, while they inculcated moderation in the 
land assessment, wholly swept away the mass of internal 
customs with which India was covered, and abolished all the 
native revenues classed under the head of ‘ Sayer,’ as well as 
the direct personal and trade taxes known as ‘ Moturpha,’ substi- 
tuting only a certain increase or extension of the Salt-tax. The 
Sea Customs, Excise, and Stamp revenues, were all very moderate, 
and the Opium revenue, though already considerable, was far 
from reaching its present dimensions. There were no other 
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general taxes, and very little local taxation, or at any rate very 
little of which the State took cognizance: village officers and 
others collected their own dues in their own ways, and the State- 
regulated local taxation was confined to a few towns, in some of 
which it had been so ill received, that the Government was little 
inclined to press it. 

That was the state of things down to 1857, In consequence 
of the events of the Mutiny our financial needs were largely 
increased, owing both to the great increase of the debt and 
to the increased expense of the Indian army and other esta- 
blishments, while at the same time our ideas in regard to deve- 
lopments, improvements, and public works grew exceedingly, 
and led toa more liberal expenditure in that direction. Under 
the pressure of the first years after the Mutiny, Mr. Wilson 
largely increased the sea-customs, imposed an income-tax, and 
made other additions to taxation. Presently, however, reduc- 
tions in the native army to some degree counterbalanced the 
increase of the European army; the large expenditure seemed 
to fructify in increased revenue, the opium revenue grew 
greatly ; and it was found possible to remit the burdens im- 
posed by Mr. Wilson, excepting a part of the income-tax, and 
some moderate additions to the stampsystem. Eventually Lord 
Northbrook for a time wholly abolished the income-tax, and 
tried to return to the old simplicity of taxation. On the whole, 
however, the expenditure increased more rapidly than the 
revenue, and there has been continually recurring difficulty, to 
meet which the salt duty was increased in Madras and Bombay, 
and a licence-tax—a modification of the income-tax—has been 
Teimposed. 

Moreover, the principle has been established that, if the coun- 
try generally is to have roads and education, and other things 
for which the revenues have never hitherto provided, a large 
portion of the cost of these things must be provided by local 
taxation, locally administered for the benefit of the localities ; 
and in this view the local taxation has certainly been increased 
to a considerable degree. 

The truth is that there would have been need of a larger 
increase of taxation, or maintenance of the mutiny taxation, but 
for the fortunate and continuing increase of the opium revenue, 
which is in no sense or degree a tax on the natives of India, but 
on the contrary is a benefit and a profit to them, while the money 
is paid by the Chinese consumers. That is the godsend which 
has pulled us through. This opium revenue, which was about 
2,000,000/. in Lord W. Bentinck’s time (1836), and which in 
the following twenty years more than doubled itself, twenty or 
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twenty-two years later still was quadrupled, and in some recent 
years has exceeded 9,000,000/. These figures are gross receipts, 
but upwards of six-and-a-half millions is net profit. In the 
present year the actual receipts have immensely exceeded even 
these large figures, as will presently be noticed. 

We have said that if we look only to actual taxation the system 
is simple enough. In this view we must exclude both opium 
and what Dr. Hunter has described as commercial and manu- 
facturing undertakings, and also public services which are barely 
self-supporting, such as the post office and telegraphs. As was 
explained in our article of 1871 already referred to, the real 
revenues, besides opium, are derived from—1, land; 2, salt; 
3, customs; 4, excise; 5, stamps; 6, assessed taxes; to which, 
in a general view of the burdens of the people, local taxation 
may be added. To form an opinion as to whether the taxation 
is excessive, we have only to look to the character and amount 
of these revenues, and to satisfy ourselves whether, taken sepa- 
rately or collectively, they can be said to constitute a very heavy 
taxation. And as, after all, the degree to which a burden is felt 
depends much on past habit, we may well compare the present 
figures with those of former periods. The brief sketch already 
given shows, no doubt, that the taxation is in some respects 
heavier than it was at a time when it had been reduced to 
a minimum, the old native taxes having been abolished and our 
new methods not established ; but it is certainly less heavy than 
under native rule or in the earlier days of our own rule, when the 
native forms of taxation were in full force. We will, however, 
take for purposes of comparison what we have called the minimum 
period, and show where and how there has been an increase. 

We will not here enter into the question whether the land 
revenue is taxation or rent. It is at any rate a revenue reserved 
for public purposes, and which, pro tanto, saves the people from 
other taxation. Undoubtedly, both in fact and in native feeling, 
the severity or moderation of the revenue or rent thus taken by 
the State, is the most important element in the question of 
financial moderation or the reverse. We are more judged by 
our land revenue assessments than by all else. 

In 1840 the land revenue was in round numbers twelve-and- 
a-half millions. Of late years the figures have been a good 
deal disturbed by suspensions of demand in some years, which 
abnormally increase the receipts in subsequent years ; but setting 
these off, the present land revenue seems to be nearly twenty-two 
millions. There has therefore been an increase of upwards of 
nine millions in forty years. During that period the Punjab, 
Scinde, Oude, the Central Provinces, and British Burmah, have 
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been annexed, besides several considerable districts, such as 
Jhansee and Sattara, and a good many minor tracts. Fully five 
millions of the present land revenue is derived from these 
acquisitions, so that the increase in our older territories in forty 
years is from four to four-and-a-half millions, say an addition of 
one-third to the previous revenue. Is that addition excessive 
in such a period, during which the country has enjoyed com- 
plete protection from external aggression, while it has been 
immensely opened out by railways and other works? Surely not. 
Take any other country, and has not the rent of the land been 
as much or more increased in a similar period under similar cir- 
cumstances? As matter of fact the Indian Government has, 
during the period in question, considerably modified its system 
of assessment in the direction of moderation. In the last cen- 
tury the system was to take ten-elevenths of the rent, in Lord 
W. Bentinck’s time it was two-thirds, in recent times it has been 
only one-half. Something has been gained by the resumption 
of land illicitly held without payment, but by far the greater part 
of the increase is due solely to extension of cultivation, the rates 
per acre being generally more moderate than before. In the 
North-West Provinces and Madras the considerable, but not 
excessive, rise of the land revenue is certainly not out of propor- 
tion to the increase of cultivation and population. In Bombay 
the regular survey assessments were’ made at rates very much 
lower than under the old system. More recently the great 
increase of prosperity due to cotton led to an enhancement 
more rapid than elsewhere, and it seems to be a question whether, 
since cotton has retrograded, the assessment may not be found 
to be too high; but that is a local question which is now en- 
gaging attention. ‘Taking India generally, it may fairly be said 
that the land revenue has no more than followed the increase of 
territory, population, and cultivation ; and that, considering the 
great increase in the value of agricultural produce, due to rail- 
ways and increased commercial demand, its incidence has been 
very materially lightened, instead of being increased. If we 
compare the prices of the chief staples—wheat, rice, jute, oil- 
seeds—at the chief marts of the interior with those prevailing 
thirty or forty years ago, the increase in value will be found to 
be very great indeed. Surely, then, it cannot be said that an 
increase of one-third to the land revenue of our older provinces, 
coincident with a great increase of population and immense 
extension of cultivation, is excessive. 

Coming now to taxation proper, the imposts classed in the 
Statistical Abstract as ‘taxes’ have risen much more rapidly, 
from five-and-a-half millions in 1840 to sixteen millions in 
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1879-80, to which are added the local rates now inserted for the 
first time; making a total taxation of 18,700,000/. according to 
the last accounts. There was little rise in the first twelve or four- 
teen years. There was then a large diminution in the Customs’ 
receipts as compared with Lord W. Bentinck’s time (owing to the 
abolition of inland customs), and a corresponding increase in 
salt; but the total increased very slowly, and up to 1854 did not 
exceed from five-and-three-quarters to six millions. 

The following table shows the taxes as they stood in 1849-50 
and 1879-80 respectively,—an interval of just thirty years. 
The figures for 1879-80 are given as they appear in the budget 
estimate of the accounts last presented to Parliament. 





1849-50. 1879-80. 
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£ 


: £ 
3,189,000 


7,000,000 8,811,000 
Customs .. .. .. ..| 947,000 2,248,000 1,301,000 
Excise... .. .. .. «| 1,115,000 —-2, 742,000 ~—=-1,627, 000 
Stamps.. .. .. .. «| 594,000 3,087,000 —-2, 493,000 
Assessed Taxes .. .. .. | 90,000 $96,000 806,000 





Total .. .. .. | £5,985,000 | £15,973,000 £10,038,000 





Thus it may be said that, while we have estimated the in-: 
crease of population at two-thirds, the taxation has risen to more 
than two-and-a-half times the amount at which it stood at the 
commencement of the period. Let us see how far this was due 
to enhanced taxation, and. how far to the general increase of 
wealth and prosperity and more efficient administrative ma- 
chinery. 

The rate of the salt-tax in Lower Bengal has not been mate- 
rially increased for the last sixty years, standing at about 3 rupees, 
per maund of 80 lbs. It was reduced a little below the present. 
level for a few years, including 1849-50, but was somewhat 
higher both before and after; and, being now a little reduced, 
it stands only slightly over the rate of 1850. In the North- 
West Provinces the rate was doubled in 1843 (a good many, 
Customs’ duties being then abolished), and it was thus raised, 
from 1: rupee to 2 rupees per maund, at which figure it stood in 
1850. It is now 24 rupees, an increase of 25 percent. But this 
rate is now also applied to Oude, the Punjab, and the Central 
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Provinces, which were not within our system at the former 
period. In Madras and Bombay, up to 1850, the duty was only 
about three-fourths of a rupee. It is now 24 rupees, or fully 
treble the former rate. Besides actual increase of territory, our 
annexations have enabled us to round off our line, and to 
include in the system several native states which previously 
escaped. And a good deal is due to greater strictness and 
efficiency in our arrangements. The cost of manufacture was 
included in the gross receipts of 1850, and the net profit was 
then about 2,700,000/. against 6,600,000/. at the present time ; 
so that the real salt revenue is about 24 times what it was. Of 
this increase we may attribute about 1? millions to increased 
rates of taxation, and the rest to other causes. 

The Customs’ rates on imports have certainly not been in- 
creased, but on the contrary have been in some instances 
reduced or abandoned ; while the export duties can hardly be 
said to have been increased, for most of them have been abo- 
lished, and the only export duty which remains (levied at an 
increased rate) is that on rice and paddy. The present rate is 
3 annas per maund, or about 6d. per cwt., that is, about 10 per 
cent. on the average value of the commonest kinds of rice, but 
less on the better kinds. The only justification for a tax of this 
kind is that we have a sort of monopoly of rice-supply to the 
Western World. Our only serious competitors in the export of 
rice are Siam and Saigon, and their rice is generally absorbed 
by China and the far East. Notwithstanding our heavy export 
duty, and a much heavier protective import duty, Indian rice 
has of late years largely undersold American rice in the United 
States. On the whole, then, the increase in the rice duty may 
be set against decrease in other Customs’ duties (as on cotton 
goods and other articles), so that no portion of the increase of 
taxation can be attributed to the Customs: the increased revenue 
from that source is due to extension of trade and commerce. 

The increase in the Excise revenue is very large. The figure 
for 1849-50 includes a tobacco tax, which was then levied in 
some of the southern districts of Madras, and which has since 
been abandoned, while the rates on spirits and drugs have been 
increased. But the taxation is now absolutely confined to 
articles of a noxious character, and the effort has been to dimi- 
nish consumption by high rates rather than to increase revenue 
—a result which has to some degree been attained. There must 
be a tendency to increase in a revenue of this kind as long as 
the country populates and prospers; and the arrangements to 

eep down smuggling have improved. The increase, beyond 
that due to increased territories, may fairly be attributed to 
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these causes, rather than to anything that can properly be called 
increased taxation. 

The greatest apparent increase is in Stamps; but a very large 
proportion of this is matter of account, large payments of Court 
Fees, &c., formerly made in cash, being now made in stamps. 
In 1870, Sir R. Temple stated that of the then Stamp revenue 
13 millions consisted of Judicial receipts or Court Fees, and 
only three-quarters of a million of Stamps on non-litigant docu- 
ments. Mr. Wilson imposed light stamps on Bills of Exchange 
and such documents, and there always was a certain stamp on 
deeds of sale and the like. There have been several re-adjust- 
ments of the Stamp revenue, and it is impossible to state its 
incidence with entire precision ; but if we take half a million as 
the additional taxation imposed in this form, that will probably 
cover it; the rest is due, first to natural increase, and secondly, 
to the change in the Court-fee system. 

In 1850 there remained of the old trades-taxes only a com- 
paratively small Moturpha tax in Madras. The present licence- 
tax was estimated for 1879-80 at 896,000/., but there has been a 
failure to collect part of it in Bengal, and it is now to be some- 
what reduced ; so we take the actual revenue from this source to 
be about three-quarters of a million. We will come presently 
to the character of this tax; meantime it will be seen that the 
amount is not large. 

At the time of the increase of local and other taxation, popu- 
larly known as the “ Famine Fund,” the local Governments were 
required to contribute from local funds to the Imperial Treasury 
sums amounting to about half a million in all, and that sum 
may be added to the account of increased taxation. 

We calculate, then, that in round numbers the total increase 
of taxation, as compared with the period of minimum taxation, 
is as follows :— 

£. 
Salt ete Toe ee ae ee ee 
Stamps... we e800, 000 
Assessed Taxes .. 9 .. 2. 0s ees 750,000 
Local contributions to Famine Fund .._.. 500,000 


Total .. .. .. « .. £8,500,000 


This does not take account of the increase of local taxation 
proper, and as rates are sometimes more felt than taxes, that also 
must be considered. We have not the means of showing the 
whole of the local taxation, for Sir J. Strachey’s statement ex- 
cludes the urban municipalities. The taxation in the Presi- 
dency towns, which are managed very much as European 
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communities and have incurred great debts for water and drain- 
age works and other improvements, is certainly high, but the 
towns of the interior have not generally indulged in these 
expensive luxuries, and the taxation is confined to the most 
ordinary watching, cleansing, and street-making. We do not 
think that the town-rates can be considered heavy; certainly 
they are not high as compared to other parts of the world. The 
income is most commonly raised by rates on houses and shops. 
In some parts of Upper India there is an octroi, which at one 
time had a tendency to degenerate into renewed transit duties, 
but which has now been kept within bounds; and in Madras 
there is a town-tax on trades and professions. 

The rural rates are those shown by Sir J. Strachey as ‘ pro- 
vincial rates,’ amounting to 2,700,000/.; and 500,000/. of this 
has been already stated as a contribution to the imperial 
treasury for the famine fund, most of which comes from Lower 
Bengal. Of the remainder, a large portion consists of payments 
to village officers, watchmen, accountants, &c., who were for- 
merly paid directly by the people; and the remainder is for 
local roads, education, &c., being strictly local rates for local 
purposes. These rates are for the most part levied from the land 
as a sort of ‘ additional centimes’ on the revenue or rent; and 
while the land revenue is kept moderate they can hardly be con- 
sidered a very severe burden. In Lower Bengal especially, and 
some other districts, where the land revenue, being permanently 
settled, has not been increased in this century, these rates are 
very small indeed compared to the increased value of the land. 

It appears from Sir J. Strachey’s statement, that about half-a- 
million appearing under the head of local taxation consists of 
the dues of village servants in Madras and village accountants 
in the North-West Provinces, and there must be similar charges 
in other provinces. The real local taxation for roads, schools, 
and other local improvements throughout the country, may then 
be taken to be about 14 million per annum. When we consider 
the extent of the country, the immense need of these things, and 
the beneficial results in improved markets, increased prices, and 
a more intelligent peasantry better understanding their rights, 
it cannot be said that the price paid is high. Nor do the people 
themselves show so much ignorant impatience of taxation in this 
form as in many other countries—they seem to understand 
local administration for local benefits as well as most people. 
In Bengal the Road Cess so administered has been a success 
beyond the most sanguine anticipations. In spite of pessimist 
predictions, it succeeded so well in the districts in which it was 
first imposed, that it was subsequently extended to the whole of 
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Bengal, with, it may be said, general concurrence, and without 
any serious complaints or reclamations. Perhaps if we availed 
ourselves more largely of local institutions, and proceeded from 
below upwards, developing the village institutions, and, gra- 
dually coming to those higher in the scale, we might succeed 
better than we do. As it is, in most parts of India, the local 
taxation is not felt to be an intolerable burden. 
Apart from local taxation, the proper taxation of the people 

may be thus set out : 2 

Taxes as already stated, say in round numbers.. 16,000,000 

Deduct Stamps not really taxation .. .. .. 2,000,000 

Add local contribution to Famine Fund .._.. 500,000 


Real taxation .. .. «.. «. £14,500,000 


or, with the increase in the present year, say, in round numbers, 
15,000,0007.; of which 3,500,000/. represents extra taxation 
imposed since the Mutiny, and the rest the old taxes, increased 
by extension of territory, growth of population, and progress of 
trade, commerce, and administration. Roughly it may be said 
that, owing to these causes, the old taxes have nearly doubled in 
productiveness. 

Taking the taxation as it is, can it with any justice be said 
that it presses very severely on the people? In the article to 
which allusion has been made, the relative incidence of taxation 
on different classes was traced out and compared to the taxation 
in this country. Regard being had to the value of money and 
labour, we then came to the conclusion that, including the land 
revenue, the proportion of the income of the country taken by 
the State was about the same as in this country, while the taxa- 
tion, apart from land revenue, was much lighter. Probably it 
is much the same now, the real revenue raised in this country 
being about double that raised in India, while the people of 
India are from five to six times more numerous, but those of this 
country are, in proportion to their number, ten or twelve times 
richer. We also estimated that the heavy salt-tax brought up 
the total taxation proper to about 5 per cent. on the incomes of 
the poor, while it did not exceed 1 per cent. on those of the 
richer classes. To these general estimates we still adhere. We 
still think it may be asserted that the upper classes in India pay 
very little taxation, and cannot in any sense be said to be heavily 
burdened. 

Let us take the different revenues, and see how they now fall 
on each class.. First, as respects the upper classes: instead of 
increasing their burdens in the shape of land revenue, we cor 
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created in their favour in one-half of India an enormous and 
valuable landed property which had no existence, or, to avoid 
dispute, we may at least say no valuable and marketable exist- 
ence whatever under native rule. These people pay no more 
in the shape of salt revenue than the very poorest ; their share of 
the customs is little more than a part of the very light duties on 
cotton goods which we are now remitting; the excise hardly 
touches them; the stamps, other than court fees, are a very 
light impost. The assessed taxes alone fall specially on these 
classes, and the amount levied in this shape is very small. Of 
local taxation they no doubt pay their share, but in town 
municipalities the constant tendency always used to be to make 
the poor pay more in proportion than the rich and influential ; 
and, although care is now taken to guard against such unfairness, 
the rich are certainly not over-assessed. Rural taxation is gene- 
rally imposed on the Scotch system, half being paid by the land- 
lord and half by the tenant. As regards then the upper classes, 
it probably will not be contended that the imposts are in any 
sense heavy. . 

Then, when we come to the lower classes, as they have always 
paid a land-rent to the State, that is no new burden, and is not 
felt as such, On them the salt-tax is no doubt a very consider- 
able burden, averaging about 9d. a head, or 4s. per family, say 
about 3 or 34 per cent. on the annual income of a labouring man : 
but then it is almost their only tax ; the Customs but very lightly 
touch them ; a very large proportion of families pay nothing to 
the excise ; their stamp payments are very sinall, and their local 
taxation moderate. 

In mere amount then we may conclude that on all classes the 
taxation is not very heavy ; this is in fact admitted even by those 
who take a pessimist view of the matter. 

Still it may be and is said: ‘ Though the actual amount of 
your taxation may not be excessive, your administrative system 
and mode of levying the revenue is so bad and oppressive, 
that it becomes a grievous burden to the people.’ To go to the 
bottom of the further questions thus raised would involve larger 
and broader issues than could be dealt with in this article, but 
we will just glance at this view of the matter. 

It may be said of our land system that, while the Government 
demand is comparatively moderate, we have, in one half of 
India, in accordance with our own ideas, interposed between 
the people and the Government those landlords who insist on 
all the rights without performing the duties of landlords, and 
that the people pay more than ever; while in the other half of 
India, where we have dealt direct with the ryots, by throwing on 
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them the risk of seasons and variations of markets, making some- 
what abrupt enhancements at long intervals, and too suddenly 
opening to the people an easy credit the consequences of which 
we ruthlessly enforce by sale of their lands, we have with the best 
intentions made their last state worse than their first. There is 
too much truth in these assertions ; but yet they are not universally 
true. In some parts of the country, as in Eastern Bengal, a 
well-to-do peasantry is springing up, who understand and main- 
tain their rights; and if the ryots of the Bombay Deccan have 
become hopelessly involved, the more independent peasants of 
the Punjab seem so far to hold their own. The whole subject is 
one of overwhelming importance—more important to the people 
than all other questions put together—and we cannot here 
attempt to deal with it. 

When the people have been accustomed to a particular rate 
of salt duty, they certainly do not feel the burden imposed in- 
directly in this shape so much as more visible burdens, The 
disadvantages remain, in a sanitary point of view and with 
reference to cattle and to manufactures, of a tax of 2000 per 
cent. on so primary a necessary. These, however, could hardly 
be obviated, except by the abolition of the tax, or its reduction 
to a really light rate; and that, we fear, in the present condi- 
tion of the Indian finances, is beyond the region of practical 
politics, All we can hope for is that it should be re- 
membered, that there is some limit to the point to which this 
tax can be strained by successive additions, and for the future 
we may fairly look to reduction of the rate as soon as it is 
possible, and not to increase; which is, in fact, what the 
Government of India now promise. 

It is claimed as a justification for high duties, that the means 
of communication have been so much improved as to act as a 
countervailing cheapening of salt; and as regards the districts 
most distant from the salt supply this is to some extent true; 
but the trunk lines of railway are so far completed that we 
cannot rely much farther on this argument. And high 
duties render necessary increased precautions and domiciliary 
supervision (to prevent smuggling by the common process of 
washing the earth impregnated with saline substances) in large 
districts with which we formerly did not thus interfere. 

It is not suggested that there is anything specially oppressive 
in the modes by which the Customs, Excise, and Stamps are 
collected ; so it is not necessary to say more on that subject. 

There remain the assessed taxes—the income and licence 
taxes. Probably no one will deny that the collection of these 
has been attended with an amount of friction, inequality, and 
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discontent, wholly disproportioned to the amount raised. It 
does seem that the thing has been managed so as to produce the 
maximum of irritation with the minimum of money. What 
natives feel more than the weight of a tax, is its novelty; it is 
wonderful how much they will bear that they have been accus- 
tomed to, and how greatly they wince at first under very mode- 
rate imposts. It cannot be doubted that, if it were possible to 
assess the income-tax with moderate fairness, no tax could be 
more just, as a contribution taken from the classes which other- 
wise do not pay their fair share. Again, if the licence-tax were 
a mere return to the old native trades-taxes, already mentioned 
under the name of Moturpha, we might regret the necessity of 
reimposing a burden which had been remitted, but if the 
thing were done with due care and method it could not be said 
to be a very unjustifiable tax, or in excess of the burdens which 
have been formerly borne. In this sense the limit of 100 rupees 
per annum, as marking the distinction between mere unskilled 
or little-skilled labourers and those in a somewhat higher position, 
was perhaps not out of place. 

But what has been done is this. “Under the necessities of 
the Mutiny the income-tax was imposed in a very rough way, 
and was very unequally assessed in different districts, so much 
so that of two adjoining districts of the North-West Provinces, in 
one every one was surcharged, in the other no one. In the hope 
that the tax might be dispensed with, no attempt was made 
properly to systematize and equalize the assessment. After a 
certain period, during which Mr. Wilson’s income-tax yielded 
a very considerable revenue, it was abandoned; a licence-tax 
was substituted and tried in two or three different forms; then 
that, too, was abandoned. After a short interval the income- 
tax was reimposed in a different and, we are inclined to think, 
less successful form than that of Mr. Wilson. Again it was 
hoped it would be temporary, and no serious attempt was made 
to remedy the abuses and inequalities which certainly attended 
its assessment. Presently this again was abandoned, and the 
Government concluded to do without any taxation of the kind. 
Latterly, as we know, a licence-tax was revived, by which 
every non-agriculturist, carrying on any handicraft, trade, or 
profession, above the rank of a mere day-labourer, was to be 
taxed. This was to be done at one blow for the whole Empire, 
not built up by slow degrees, as the old Moturpha had been; 
and a generation which had forgotten the Moturpha bore the 
infliction very ill. It was always evident to everyone who 
knew the country that, though the poorer classes assessed to the 
licence-tax had not the same command of the Press or the 
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same means of influencing the Government as the classes upon 
whom the income-tax fell (and the more influential of whom 
were freed from the licence-tax), the new tax must in reality 
be much more dangerous and unpopular than the income-tax, 
inasmuch as it affected an infinitely larger number of people ; 
and so it has been: some serious outbreaks occurred ; the tax 
was imposed with much difficulty, and in some cases was not 
collected. After all the fuss and worry had been gone through, 
just when, in some provinces at least, the local governments. 
reported that things were beginning to settle down, the policy 
is again changed ; the tax is abandoned as regards the mass of 
taxpayers ; the limit of taxable income is raised to 500 rupees, 
or 50/., which in India corresponds to a good middle-class 
income. It was announced that an income-tax was to be 
imposed on the official and some of the professional classes, but 
that too has been at the last moment abandoned. Not only 
the official classes, but also the possessors of realized capital— 
the very rich and the great banks and public companies—are 
still spared. Apparently the Bank of Bengal or other great 
commercial institutions are to pay no more than a maximum 
tax of 500 rupees, so that we have again what is practically an 
income-tax from which the very rich and great are almost 
exempted. 

This will never do. This continual oscillation is ruinous, 
politically and financially demoralizing. Let us not oscillate in 
this way from one worry to another. What of all things is 
wanted is to determine clearly and distinctly, after all the expe- 
rience we have had, whether a direct tax of this kind is to be 
part of our permanent financial system, and in what form. If 
the Government make up their minds that it must be so, we 
incline to the belief that, with much labour and care, the thing 
may be done in a more or less tolerable way, and that in the 
end the people will become accustomed to it—provided, that is, 
we show the necessary firmness, and do not continue to vacillate. 


Whether the tax will be worth the heavy disadvantages attending 


its collection, is quite another question. There can be no sort 
of doubt that direct imposts of this kind can never be assessed 
with perfect equality, and that they will always be more felt and 
create more discontent than indirect taxes. 

To determine the question whether necessity demands that 
we should impose this burden, we must look to the general pros- 
pects of Indian finance. Certainly, the opium has so far belied 
the pessimists that, in spite of all warnings, its yield has con- 
tinued to increase. It may now, we think, be considered to be 
established that, increase in the Chinese production of opium 
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notwithstanding, the consumption of the drug in that country 
goes on increasing so much as to absorb both the native drug and 
anything we can add to our Indian supply. All recent enquiries 
seem to confirm the belief of those who, some years ago, used to 
say that our opium had so far pervaded only a narrow fringe on 
the seaboard of China, and that there was room for an immense 
extension of the trade. It is clear that the Chinese race (and 
all the allied races as far as the borders of India) have an extra- 
ordinary craving for this form of stimulant; that its use grows 
by indulgence ; and that it is more and more spreading to great 
populations, to whom it hitherto was not accessible, supplied 
partly by the home production and partly by foreign import. 
So far, therefore, the opium revenue may be considered, if we 
put the question of morality apart and look at it only with 
financial eyes, to be about as secure as any revenue can be which 
depends on the consumption of foreigners, and is liable to the com- 
petition of the world. But there is still behind this the political 
question. It is undoubtedly the fact, that the foreign opium is only 
admitted into China on the present terms because the Chinese 
are forced to admit it by the treaties which we have wrung from 
them. And it seems to be pretty notorious that the Chinese 
are systematically seeking to strengthen themselves by improved 
arms and improved methods, and longing for the day when a 
great nation of great acuteness can assert an independence as 
complete as that of other great nations. If they ever do assert 
that independence, it will be first of all in the form of either ex- 
cluding our opium or appropriating to themselves by a very high 
import duty great part of the profit which is now exclusively 
ours. It is then most imprudent to base our Indian financial 
system on the continual growth of this extraordinary revenue. 
We may think ourselves very fortunate if it continues as much 
a mainstay of our system as has hitherto been the case. 

As regards our ordinary revenues, let us take first the land 
revenue. We have no prospect of increase by extension of terri- 
tory. Bengal, Benares, and Northern Madras, are permanently 
settled. The North-West Provinces have just been resettled 
for thirty years. Bombay has already been so much increased, 
that for a good many years to come there will probably be 
decrease rather than increase. In Madrasa large recent increase 
has been followed by the great famine which has thrown things 
very much back. For a long time to come the progress of the 
land revenue must be very slow. 

A high salt rate has now been made universal. There is 
no room for further extension of the system. Even if the remis- 
sions, the promise of which has been so often held out, are not 
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granted, we cannot hope that the Salt, Excise, and Stamp 
revenues will increase otherwise than in a slow normal kind 
of way. 

There remains the Customs’ revenue, and we must seriously 
look in the face the position and prospects of that important 
branch. Already a very considerable hole has been made in 
it by the remission of cotton and sugar duties, involving 
an admitted loss of upwards of half a million. It is not now 
denied that the effects of the last remission of the cotton 
duties will soon be much larger than was calculated, because the 
English cotton manufacturers are adapting their manufacture 
(as they at once said they would) to the special regulations for 
the remission of duty. The first small remission in coarse 
fabrics was extended to those of a much higher class, because it 
was found that, the manufacturers having addressed themselves 
to the task of coming as near as possible to the border-line, it 
became very difficult to maintain that line. Now the line 
having been shifted to, as it were, the very centre of the 
cotton manufacture, and the exemptions from duty having been 
made so liberal that by a little adaptation the bulk of the goods 
may be brought within it, the new line will be far more difficult 
to maintain than the old one; and we know that the Lancashire 
manufacturers, far from being satisfied, are only encouraged to 
demand more. It seems then inevitable that, if the present policy 
be maintained, the complete emancipation of cotton goods from 
the Indian duties, to the attainment of which by gradual steps 
Lord Salisbury has always pointed, must very soon be arrived at ; 
and this is, in fact, what is declared by the latest utterances of 
the Indian Government. Now let us clearly understand what 
that means. As Dr. Hunter has pointed out, when the whole 
of the cotton duties are repealed, then, apart from the duties on 
spirits and wine (which are rather part of the Excise system), 
there will remain but little of the import duties—as he puts it 
only from 250,000/. to 300,000/.—most of which, viz. the duties 
on woollen goods, iron, &c., are just as much protective as the 
cotton duties, though the interests affected are not so large and 
do not call out so loudly. Is it possible that we could maintain 
the whole great machinery of our Custom-house throughout so 
great an empire for this petty revenue of little more than a 
quarter of a million, involving for the most part a small inci- 
dental protection already condemned in the case of cotton goods? 
That is just the question which Sir John Strachey asks, and the 
answer must be that it is not. If the cotton duties go, all the 
import duties must go. And after we have abolished all the 
import duties, is it possible that we can maintain the export 
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duties on rice, yielding about 600,000/.? Probably it would 
follow that this also must be given up. It seems to us then 
that the policy we are now following in regard to the cotton 
duties does really involve the early surrender of the whole of 
that important branch of our financial system, the Customs’ 
revenue, not in pursuance of any magnificent scheme of entire 
free-trade, but as the result of the necessity of the case. If 
we abolish the cotton duties, we must come to entire free-trade 
unshackled by any Customs’ dues. 

What then would be our position if, being already hard 
pressed to provide for extraordinary demands, we surrender so 
important a branch of the revenue? Inevitably we must impose 
other taxation to make up for it. If the opium revenue con- 
tinues to prosper, if exchange remains upon the whole better than 
it has been, if the cycle. of famines passes over for a time, and 
we are able to avoid a very large permanent expense in Affghan- 
istan, it might be possible to avoid direct taxation by making 
the most of the Customs’ revenue. But if we surrender the 
Customs’ revenue, we must impose taxation in some other shape. 
And that is just what we have been doing ; we have in the last 
year remitted half a million of sugar and cotton duties, and im- 
posed three-quarters of a million as licence-tax. The adapta- 
tion of the cotton manufacture to the new scale will soon (if it 
has not so done already) make the remissions equal to the direct 
tax imposed. The final abolition of the cotton-duties will 
involve the surrender of a further half-million; the remaining 
import duties and the export duties will involve nearly a million 
more. Altogether the abolition of the Customs would involve 
a loss of about two-and-a-quarter millions—about the sum 
realized from the income and licence taxes when they were 
at the highest. The one is just the complement of the other. 
Supposing things go so well that we can do without one or 
the other, we must choose which is the greater and which the 
lesser evil; we cannot get rid of both. 

We do not here take upon ourselves to decide which is the 
best course; but this may be said, that however politicians, 
Liberal and Conservative alike, may satisfy themselves that 
the remission of the cotton duties is for the benefit of the people 
of India, the motive power which brought about that remission, 
at a time of financial difficulty in India, was Lancashire. It 
may be that in serving Lancashire we have also served India, 
but it was Lancashire which set the thing in motion. It is 
as certain as anything of the kind can be, that if India had 
been ruled by any Power which did not also own Lancashire, 
the cotton duties would not have been remitted at the time 
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they were, and when their remission of necessity involved the 
imposition of very unpopular direct taxation to make up for it. 
On the contrary, looking to the practice of the rest of the world, 
it may be pretty safely said that the tendency of any other than 
an English Government would have been to get over difficulties, 
as Mr. Wilson did, by an enhancement of the rates of the 
Indian tariff, which are certainly the most moderate in the 
world, in no case exceeding five per cent. It would have been 
said that the Indian Customs’ system, like that of the American 
Union, or of an extended German Bund, is a wide one, that 
there is free-trade throughout the great continent of India, both 
by land and by sea, and that the Customs’ duties are wholly 
confined to the articles imported from a very distant con- 
tinent. 

Assuming, however, that we have gone too far in the way of 
remitting the cotton duties to draw back, then comes the ques- 
tion of facing the taxation which must be imposed. There 
might still be a question whether the only resource must be 
direct taxation. India is probably the greatest tobacco-pro- 
ducing and tobacco-consuming country in the world, and many 

ople have long had the idea that a large tobacco revenue 
might be added to our resources there. In the United States 
and other countries the growth of the weed in the country does 
not prevent the raising a very large revenue from it. But very 
serious difficulties and objections have been found to attempting 
a similar system in India. The tobacco of the United States 
is not taxed till it reaches the stage of manufacture, while in 
India the great mass of the consumption takes place without 
any other manufacture than drying the leaf. It is felt, too, that 
if a tobacco-tax could be imposed, it would be in the main another 
tax on the masses of the people, to which the rich would not 
pay their due share. It is only in case of extreme necessity 
that, by way of monopoly or otherwise, the attempt to tax on a 
large scale an article of such universal consumption could be 
made; and it is felt that this should be held in reserve, as 
the only resource in the possible event of the opium revenue 
being cut off. 

The opinions and practice of a long succession of adminis- 
trators since the Mutiny seem then to point to the conclusion 
that if there must be fresh taxation, either to supplement the 
existing revenue, or to take the place of the Customs’ revenue 
which we are giving up, it must take the shape of direct taxa- 
tion. We have said, and we repeat, that the difficulties of 
assessing the income-tax fairly are immense; but these diffi- 
culties have never been fairly faced, the thing has never a 
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fairly tried. The licence-tax, graduated with reference to in- 
come, is but an incomplete income-tax in another form—an 
income-tax on large classes, from which other classes are exempt. 
The very first step towards making such a tax tolerable is that 
it should fall equally on all, that there should be no exemptions. 
It may also be confidently said that the attempt to ascertain 
accurately the lower incomes is hopeless, and that the most that 
can be done is to arrange them roughly in classes. It follows 
then that any permanent tax of this kind must be a combination 
of the licence-tax and the income-tax—a rough classification in 
grades of the lower incomes, and a more careful assessment of 
the comparatively few higher incomes. It may also be con- 
fidently stated, as the result of our experience, that no such 
classification and assessment can be properly made in a short 
time and in a summary way. It is quite impossible, with 
any regard to equity and the contentment of the people, to. 
impose such a tax one day, and lay it aside or radically alter it 
the next. We cannot too strongly insist on this, that if there is 
to be taxation of the kind at all, we must make up our minds 
about it, and having resolved to impose it, if we do so resolve, 
we must slowly and laboriously build up a system of assessment, 
just as native revenues have been slowly built up. The ma- 
chinery for an équitable apportionment must be gradually 
created. Probably in the first instance the assessment must be 
made rather by distribution than directly; that is to say, the 
sum to be collected must be apportioned with a general regard 
to the resources of each province, and the provincial allotment 
again must be re-parted to each district, and so on to minor 
divisions, the final repartition being locally made with the 
assistance of the people themselves, so that there may be a 
mutual check and a mutual interest in giving to each his share. 
If the experience already gained should enable us to make this 
first distribution with some equity, subsequent practice might 
enable us gradually to correct errors and inequalities. We 
believe that in this, as in many other things, we shall never 
succeed till we avail ourselves more largely than we do of the 
machinery of local government on a small scale, which we 
found in existence, but which most unfortunately we have rather 
undermined and superseded than developed and utilized. If we 
acted more through the people, we might find that they are 
more capable of appreciating a system of local self-rating for 
local benefits than we suppose, and that if there must be in- 
creased taxation, the best form may be to throw more than 

hitherto upon localities the duty of helping themselves. 
However we put it, we must still recognize that to impose 
direct 
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direct taxation in India is a heavy and difficult task, and that it 
must always be attended with a certain discontent, which only 
long habit can mitigate. Whether the necessity of the case is 
such that it is right to attempt the task, is an open question. 
The issue is a grave one, only to be decided by the respon- 
sible authorities with the very fullest consideration and advice. 
But we do insist on two essential points—first, that no system 
of direct taxation should be further pressed, unless and_ until 
the Government have thoroughly made up their minds to go 
through with it and make it permanent, for it is wholly in- 
applicable as a temporary expedient ; and secondly, that it is not 
possible to give up direct taxation and abandon large sources of 
indirect taxation at the same time. If we surrender the Cus- 
toms, we must impose the income-tax ; if we give up the income- 
tax, we must maintain the Customs’ revenue. 

The above remarks have been mainly founded on a general 
comparison of the taxation of recent years with that of a former 
generation thirty or forty years ago in times before the Mutiny. 
We have, however, by telegraph (though while we write we have 
no details) the heads of the Indian budget for the present year, 
showing a state of things very favourable, or which would be 
favourable if a large surplus of revenue over ordinary expenditure 
were not absorbed by extraordinary charges. In 1871 the view 
which we took of the prospects of Indian finance was not very 
sanguine. Apart then from the more remote comparison which 
we have already made, it may be well to make in brief a nearer 
comparison of the revenues of 1870 with those of the present 
time, and to see how far the views we then held have been con- 
firmed or falsified. 

The misgivings which we expressed at the beginning of 1871 
amounted to this, that though, one year with another, the ordinary 
revenue might cover the ordinary expenditure, a great part of 
the income, namely, the land revenue, would be little elastic in 
the future, annexations having ceased and revised settlements 
for long periods being nearly completed. Another part of the 
income, namely, the opium revenue, was precarious. And thus 
the revenues which could be counted on for elasticity and good 
progress were but a part of the whole, while the charges were 
very generally progressive, and the value of money changing ; and 
so there was not sufficient prospect of an adequate margin of 
income to meet occasional extraordinary demands without bor- 
rowing. For some years this view seemed to be very amply 
justified. A succession of calamities and extraordinary charges 
led to much borrowing, and the state of the Indian finances 
caused great uneasiness, The telegraph has now burst on 
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the prosperous budget which has caused an agreeable sensation 
in the country. Let us see how this has come about. 

First one word on the financial history of the past ten years. 
Besides extraordinary charges, the ordinary finance was greatly 
deteriorated by the depreciation in the exchanges, though that 
has been in part compensated by the great improvement in 
the receipts of the guaranteed railways. Lord Mayo and Lord 
Northbrook both worked hard and successfully to reduce ex- 
penditure wherever it could be done; and, not to go into details, 
the result has been still, as before, that, on the average, ordinary 
income has met ordinary expenditure, and in good years some- 
thing more, but that there has been no sufficient margin to meet 
extraordinary charges. Money has been borrowed, first to meet 
the excess of those charges over revenue ; and secondly, for works 
called reproductive, but a part of which, it is admitted, are not 
reproductive in the sense of paying directly, and which there- 
fore are, pro tanto, an additional burden on the revenue. It was 
in consequence of this state of things that Lord Lytton’s Govern- 
ment determined to impose new taxation to the extent of 14 
million, designed to form a fund in excess of ordinary revenue 
to meet extraordinary expenditure—on famine, as it was first 
understood—but extraordinary expenditure of any kind, as it is 
now explained, In this view the impost was certainly justified 
by the necessity of the case. And for the present the desired 
object seems to have been successfully attained, that is to say, 
a surplus of revenue over ordinary expenditure has been reached, 
not only of 2 millions, as originally contemplated, but apparently 
of over 4 millions. The causes to which this pleasing result 
is due are, in a general way, plain enough when we combine 
previous information with that given in the telegrams. 

Of course the first factor in the question is the prosperous and 
productive seasons which have succeeded the year of disaster, 
the last year having been the best known for many years. 
But we will look a little more into details. Of the ordinary 
revenues, the land revenue, which in 1870 was about 21} millions, 
but which in subsequent years of drought fell under 20 millions, 
has, in the last and current years, risen to considerably over 
22 millions ; and, allowing for arrears collected with the current 
receipts, we have stated it to be near 22 millions of normal 
income. Something has still further been gained by the com- 
pletion of settlements, &c., giving a moderate increase of 3 or 4 
per cent, in five years; but the rate of increase is certainly 
diminishing and becoming very small. 

Salt has increased in the last ten years by upwards. of a 
million, Most of the increase of rates which we previously 
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mentioned had been made before 1870. In the years imme- 
diately following there was a small further readjustment of rates 
in Madras and Bombay, coupled with considerable administra- 
tive changes, by which the Government were enabled to raise 
higher rates in the Central Provinces. As regards the changes 
of the salt-rates in Lord Lytton’s time, it is to be regretted that 
Sir John Strachey continues to use ambiguous phrases regarding 
‘the reduction of duty in the greater part of India.’ If a larger 
increase in the smaller part of the country counterbalances the 
smaller decrease in the larger part, it cannot be said that the 
rates have been reduced. At one time it was proposed to 
increase them on the whole, but that, after a short trial, was 
abandoned. It may now be admitted that the changes of the 
last two years involve no serious increase of rates on the whole ; 
the increase and decrease in different provinces just about 
balance. The change has certainly been beneficial to the 
poe in Northern India, whose salt-rate has been reduced. 

ut by the arrangements consequent on the abolition of the 
salt-line, a large population hitherto exempt from the tax has 
been subjected to it. It may be said, then, that the increased 
salt revenue of the last two years has been gained, without 
material increase of rates, partly by normal increase and partly 
by administrative change and extensions. The equalization of 
the rates throughout the greater part of India is in many ways 
advantageous, while the financial result has been very favour- 
able. Apart from the suddenness of the increase in Madras and 
Bombay, the part of the arrangement that comes hardest on the 
people is the severity with which the manufacture of the cheap 
earth-salt, on which they previously much depended in parts of 
Madras and elsewhere, has been suppressed. It would be very 
desirable if the state of the finances admitted of some mitigation 
of the burden. 

The Excise revenue has increased nearly half-a-million in the 
ten years. Although the Stamp revenue is difficult to disentangle, 
about the same increase may be attributed to that branch. On 
the other hand, we have already seen that the Customs’ revenue 
has decreased by about half a million, and there seems to be a 
prospect of further decrease. 

Opium apart, then, it may be said that on the whole, in the 
ten years, there has been an improvement in the real revenue 
of about 2 or 2} millions; equal to from 5 to 6 per cent. on 
the collections; and that increase has just about met the in- 
creasing charges. 

The extraordinary leap has been in the Opium revenue, 
principally in the year just past. In 1870 the net ieee _ 
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little over 6 millions ; in 1879-80 it is little short of 84 millions ; 
so that there is an actual increase of upwards of 2} millions, or 
say 2 millions in excess of a normal increase proportioned to 
that of other revenues. 

The present excess of revenue over ordinary expenditure may 
be simply stated thus :-— 


£ 
Abnormal gain in Opium, nearly .. .. .. 2,000,000 
Extra Taxation imposed as a fund to eas 1.300.000 
Extraordinary Expenditure .._ .. ee 5 
Savings in ordinary Public Works and esta- 700.000 
blishments already effected in the past year t —— 


Total .. .. . « « £4,000,000 


Put in this way, the causes of the sudden prosperity are 


— enough 

he excess of revenue is at present absorbed by the Affghan 
war and the extraordinary expenditure on frontier railways, so 
that there is no real surplus; but, on the contrary, something has 
been borowed from this country, besides the borrowing in India 
for reproductive public works. Still it may quite be admitted 
that, if an excess of ordinary revenue of four millions can be 
maintained, a fund to meet extraordinary demands has been 
established, and our anxieties may for the most part be relieved. 
Four millions per annum will go a long way to meet wars in 
some years and famines in others. 

The question is, can we rely on the revenue which we have 
now obtained? We cannot expect always to have very pros- 
perous seasons. And the great point still is, whether the in- 
creased opium revenue is safe or precarious. The whole im- 
provement in the present year, of 1,900,000/. over the estimate, 
is not entirely due to the increased prices obtained for the opium 
sold, great as that increase has been; a minor part of the im- 
provement is due to decreased charges—and that means smaller 
advances for the opium crop of the ensuing season, and a 
smaller crop. We understand that a portion of the reserved 
stock of opium accumulated in good opium years has been 
sold off in the past year, and that a smaller quantity is to be 
sold in the coming year. In truth, the production of the 
monopoly-opium is not increasing, and our reliance for main- 
taining the revenue at a high point must be on high prices, 
not on large sales at moderate prices. It is possible that for 
years to come the demand may maintain those prices; but 
the existing state of things is entirely opposed to the financial 
policy of the Indian Government in past years, which was to 
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keep down the price so far as not greatly to stimulate com- 
petition. There can be no doubt that the maintenance of these 
very high prices for a prolonged period must increase the produc- 
tion of the drug in China, in Persia (now becoming a some- 
what formidable competitor), and possibly in other countries. 
We must still think, then, that the higher the opium revenue 
rises, the more it partakes of that precarious character which we 
have attributed to it. Certainly, we cannot calculate on main- 
taining without reflux the extraordinary opium income of the 
past year. 

The principal item of the extra taxation to meet extraordi- 
nary charges is the licence or income-tax, regarding which there 
is so much question; and the other new taxes are also the subject 
of much clnaaiien, 

As regards the savings in public works, the full effect 
of the measures adopted have not yet been realized (much 
being lost by compensation for reduction of appointments), 
and if the present policy is persevered in, the savings in future 
years will probably be a good deal larger still. But that is 
by no means all gain. One of the Finance Ministers long ago 
remarked that the public works expenditure is optional, and 
forms a fund from which retrenchment may at any time be 
made when necessary. There was much room for retrench- 
ment of waste, and the measures adopted in Lord Mayo’s and 
Lord Northbrook’s time effected much legitimate saving. But 
the result is that there is now less scope for economy of that 
kind. The present savings have been principally effected by 
rigid reduction of works. It may be remembered that when 
reductions ‘vere ordered, Sir R. Temple, Governor of Bombay, 
issued an order of extraordinary stringency, stopping all works, 
and even all repairs except those of the most urgent and imme- 
diate necessity, and even prohibiting officers from travelling 
more than could possibly be helped. In Madras, too, the 
stoppage of works of improvement seems to have been excessive ; 
and in Bengal, Sir Ashley Eden has taken the opportunity of 
a public dinner to unburden himself of a loud complaint that 
considerable public works are stopped in that province. The 
reduction of public works of a useful class cannot be considered 
to be a real saving. 

On the whole, then, it must be said that, of the so-called sur- 
plus, that portion derived from opium is still precarious; that 
derived from stoppage of public works is only justified by the 
necessity of the moment; and that derived from direct taxation 
is still in question. And considering the greatness of the 
extraordinary demands which from time to time come upon us, 
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the margin of revenue established is not such as to enable the 
Government to dispense with any large source of revenue, or to 
belie the opinion, which we have already expressed, that the 
Customs’ revenue cannot be abandoned unless we are prepared 
to impose direct taxes instead, as has, in fact, already been done 
to some extent. 

Though our view is not so sanguine as that to which some 
people may now incline, it is certainly not so pessimist as that 
which Mr. Fawcett has long preached. There cannot be two 
opinions of Mr. Faweett’s zeal and public spirit in applying 
himself to this subject, and it is a great public benefit that the 
side which he represents should be so effectively placed before 
the public. But the practical utility of his efforts is somewhat 
marred by a want of attention to details. As regards taxation, 
Mr. Fawcett has rather assumed that it is exceedingly heavy and 
cruelly strained to the uttermost, than condescended to particulars 
to show where the shoe pinches, and which taxes are grievous and 
oppressive. His great specific is reduction of expenditure, and 
here, too, he rather deals in generalities than shows how reduc- 
tion of army and other expenditure can in practice be effected. 
His sense of the grievousness of taxation has led him to place 
reduction or avoidance of taxation not only before all other 
objects, but almost as the exclusive object to be aimed at, and 
has led him perhaps too far in the way of objection, not only to 
unjustifiable charges, but even to all charges in any degree 
optional in their character, however beneficial they may be. 
Particularly with respect to public works, he would not only 
retrench those which are unproductive and unnecessary, but 
would seem to lay down a general rule that all improvements, 
however desirable, which involve taxation or rating in any 
shape should be peremptorily forbidden. 

Phe object of this article is to deal with taxation rather than 
with finance generally, and we cannot here go into the whole 
question of possible reduction of expenditure. Suffice it to say, 
that most of the services have already been much pared and re- 
duced, and that if in some quarters considerable reductions are 
still possible, in others fresh necessities arise and improvements 
are demanded. As regards the great charge, the army, we 
should be delighted to see reduction of expense, and we believe 
that a good many economies are possible; but, on the other 
hand, we cannot forget how small numerically our Indian army 
is in proportion to the greatness of the territory and the duties 
it has to perform, and how continually the cost of the military 
machine increases with every fresh advance in the art of de- 
struction. We are not out of Afghanistan yet, and one cannot 
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yet reckon on the army as the source from which the weight of 
taxation can be alleviated. 

Leaving aside, then, these branches of finance, we would 
return a little to the subject of public works and their bearing 
on the taxation of the country. On no subject has public 
opinion and to some extent, we may say, the policy of the 
Government more oscillated, and we know that excessive 
oscillations of policy have been the bane of India. A few years 
ago all the cry was for public works; that was the panacea 
which was to regenerate the country, revive the revenues, and 
make the wilderness blossom; we could not do too much or 
borrow too much; Sir Arthur Cotton was a prophet, and his 
schemes were forced on unwilling administrators. Then came 
a period of reaction; irrigation companies broke down ; canal 
and irrigation works proved in some cases costly and un- 
remunerative, and sometimes productive of malayia; broad- 
gauge railways were pronounced to be too expensive, and fine 
new barracks tumbled down or proved unsuitable. The cry arose 
that the only way to save the country was to stop public works. 

It was in consequence of these apprehensions and contradic- 
tions of opinion, that in 1878 a Select Committee was appointed 
by the House of Commons to investigate the subject, and sat 
for two sessions. Great interest was felt in the question, and 
the Committee comprised many very competent men. But it is 
very difficult in the present excess of business in Parliament to 
keep members together to work out a very wide and difficult 
subject which is not very immediately pressing, and the Govern- 
ment showed no desire to hurry the Committee. In fact, 
through the greater part of its existence it did not, on the 
average, meet for serious business very much more than once 
a fortnight, and the attendance of members seems to have been 
sometimes very irregular. It must be very difficult for men 
coming new to so great a subject to master it in this intermittent 
way. The finances being then depressed, the Government were 
ge inclined to economy, and they found a warm ally in 

r. Fawcett. The result was that the report drawn up by the 
very able Chairman, who had represented the Indian depart- 
ment of the Government in the House, was practically a re-echo 
of the conclusions at which the Government had already arrived 
and the orders they had already issued. Their measures were 
very well considered, and they were much fortified by being 
endorsed by a good and impartial Committee ; but perhaps the 
report was hardly, so much as might have been hoped, a full and 
independent solution of difficult questions. For instan hile 
it was right that general principles should be laid dow:f¥it is 
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difficult to see why the Committee should have fixed a particular 
sum of 2,500,000/. as the amount to be annually expended on 
productive public works, except that this happened to be the 
sum to which, under existing circumstances, the Secretary of 
State had already restricted the expenditure. We believe that 
the great evil of the public works system which fell into dis- 
credit, was not so much the amount expended, as the way in 
which it was expended under the influence of an exaggerated 
and, as it were, hysterical public opinion. When the pendulum 
oscillated in the direction of public works, the country was 
subjected to a sort of tyranny of the engineers. Works were 
imposed on the real administrators of the country, who under- 
stood its needs, not because they asked for them, but because 
some engineer, who had got the ear of the public and of the 
highest authorities, insisted on the measure ; and among the ad- 
ministrators those who fell in with the current were considered 
wise and enlightened, those who scanned projects too narrowly 
were deemed obstructive. Considering the immense extent and 
resources of India, and the very great room for development,— 
seeing the extraordinary success of the principal railways and 
some other works,—it seems to us that what is most required is 
that the works to be undertaken should be thoroughly well 
considered, rather than that they should be too much restricted ; 
and in this view we doubt whether the limit of 2,500,000/. per 
annum, as capital expenditure on reproductive works, is not 
too narrow. It must never be forgotten that this expenditure 
comprises almost the whole of the works which in other 
countries have been constructed by private enterprise. Not 
only is it the fact that private capital has not been largely 
embarked in great works in India without a Government 
guarantee, and that the instances in which this has been 
attempted have not been successful, but the circumstances of 
the country have appeared to militate against entrusting such 
functions to companies. The adage regarding the absence of 
both bodies and souls in companies is well known. Irrigation 
is so much bound up with the life and agricultural system of 
the country, and in time of famine so much depends on a good 
distribution of the water on other than strictly commercial 
principles, that there have been grave ie pee to leaving 
these undertakings to private companies. In very many coun- 
tries, too, there is growing up a belief, that such great mono- 
polies as railways are better in public than in private hands. 
At any rate, as a matter of fact, there is not at this moment 
the least prospect that either railways or irrigation works will 
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be made in India, except from the sum devoted by Govern- 
ment to productive public works. The success of the existing 
railways, both directly as paying concerns and indirectly as. 
opening up and improving the country, has been so great that 
there is much encouragement to complete the railway system. 
Looking then to the great expenditure (good and bad) in other 
countries, is not 2,500,000/. per annum a very narrow limit 
for India? According to Sir Ashley Eden, ‘the construction 
of railways, though they have been shown by experience to be 
profitable and successful in Bengal, both directly and indirectly, 
is practically at a standstill, and we are making no greater 
progress to-day than twenty years ago in opening out the 
country by railways and canals, though much is being done in 
the way of making roads.’ 

This last allusion to roads brings us to the doubts which we 
entertain whether Mr. Fawcett is right in insisting that in no. 
case shal! works be undertaken if they involve taxation. After 
all, if India is poor, she can only rise to modern wealth by 
modern means, and these means are only to be obtained by 
paying for them. It was no part of the indigenous system that 
the Government should, from the old class of revenues, make 
roads and other local improvements all over the country: both 
for financial and administrative reasons it is necessary that if 
these things are to be had, they should, to some extent at least, 
be locally paid for; and there seems no reason why in this 
respect India should be treated differently from other countries. 
It even appears that the people themselves are capable of appre- 
ciating this view, if the system is honestly, carefully, and 
judiciously administered, and if it is brought home to their 
eyes that the money they pay is locally expended for their own 
benefit by their local representatives, controlled and guided by 
a paternal Government. The success of the Bengal Road cess, 
by which the country is now being covered with the means 
of communication without creating any visible discontent, seems 
a proof of this. The system might even be extended to larger 
provincial works, and it is only to be regretted that the 
machinery of the road cess has been used to raise an equal 
amount, not to give new works to the country, but to make up the 
deficit on works undertaken in former days, without reference to 
local opinions or local authorities. 

The sum of the conclusions to which we come is this, that 
though the salt-tax may be severe on the poor, and the licence- 
tax unequally assessed, India is not, on the whole, a very 
heavily-taxed country. Still, the people are poor, and we are 
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bound to do our utmost to spare them as much as possible. If 
things go well, we may carry on with our present taxation, 
supplemented by rates to meet local wants, but we cannot afford 
to give up any considerable branch of the revenue without 
substituting something else in lieu thereof. The country, 
though poor, has great resources and is tolerably progressive— 
it can afford to pay both for a fair administration and for 
reasonable and judicious improvements. Public works, when 
prudently undertaken, are, on the whole, remunerative and bene- 
ficial ; that is, provided we can manage to steer between Scylla 
and Charybdis—to carry them far enough and not too far—and 
especially, in this and other things, not to oscillate from one 
extreme to the other, but to keep an even course. 


While these pages are passing through the press, the text of 
Sir J. Strachey’s financial statement has reached this country. 
It is full of very interesting matter, with most of which we do 
not attempt to deal here ; but this we may say, that as regards 
the questions with which we have dealt, it in no respect con- 
tradicts, but on some points very much confirms and emphasizes, 
the statements which we have made. It would be beyond the 
scope of this article to examine many important financial ques- 
tions raised by Sir J. Strachey ; and if we desired to do so, much 
study would be necessary—the more so, as he has again made 
considerable alterations in the way in which the accounts are 
drawn up. He notices the complaints which have been made on 
this subject, and justifies himself on the ground that the changes . 
are great improvements, and that he ought not to be ‘deterred 
from rendering the accounts as perfect and comprehensive as pos- 
sible,’ because of ‘ the difficulties which such changes throw in the 
way of persons who wish to make minor comparisons.’ Possibly 
the changes may be improvements, though we adhere to the 
doubts which we have expressed with regard to some of them. 
But we think Sir J. Strachey under-estimates the evil resulting 
from the difficulties thrown in the way of those who wish to 
make comparisons, for it is not minor comparisons which are 
rendered more difficult—the more minute comparison of par- 
ticular items may even be facilitated—it is the major comparison 
of large results, made by those who cannot go into details, which 
is rendered so much more difficult. And since so many men, 
able, well-informed, and highly-placed, who wish to go into the 
general results of our Indian finance, cannot get up the details, 
it seems to us that changes which make an examination very 
difficult to them are really a serious evil. If the accounts are so 
rendered that comparisons cannot be made without the very full 
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knowledge of an Indian specialist, Sir John Strachey can hardly 
complain much if English statesmen make mistakes. 

Sir John Strachey’s statements seem to bear out the doubts 
we have expressed, whether the very favourable yield of the 
revenue for the year just expiring can be relied on to continue. 
He mentions the extraordinarily favourable character of the 
season. He does not venture to anticipate an Opium revenue so 
large as that now reached, estimating less by fully a million. 
The surrender of part of the licence-duties brings down the 
famine-taxation to about a million, or half a million less than 
was originally expected. 

As regards public works, though Sir John Strachey is more 
guarded in his language than Sir Ashley Eden, his expressions 
leave no room for doubt that he and the Government of India, 
as at present constituted, regret the restrictions imposed by 
the Home Government and supported by the Commons’ 
Committee. He dwells much on the success and advantages of 
railways and some other works, and in doing so quotes largely 
from a speech of the Viceroy. He thinks there are no drawbacks 
to be weighed against the advantages to be derived from an 
extension of the railway system. He is pathetic over the way 
in which their hopes of such extensions have been blighted by 
orders from home ; and ‘ while not calling in question the suf- 
ficiency of the reasons by which these orders were dictated,’ 
he wishes to make it clear that ‘ for the failure to carry out great 
works of material improvement no responsibility rests with the 
Government of India.’ We understand, however, that these 
remarks can only apply to the restriction on borrowing money 
for reproductive works. The restrictions on the ordinary public 
works, defrayed from current revenue, certainly emanated from 
the Government of India themselves. It is only where they 
may borrow that they would be liberal. We have no doubt that 
if they can establish a real surplus, they may enlarge their 
expenditure on works of improvement. Still, we do think with 
them that there may be ground for borrowing more for really 
profitable works, especially for railways. 

With respect to the Customs’ revenue, Sir John Strachey’s 
speech very fully bears out our statements of fact, but at the same 
time increases our apprehensions. When on a former occasion 
he dropped expressions pointing to a surrender of the Customs’ 
revenue, he was much criticized in India; and it was supposed 
that he had somewhat rashly expressed an individual wish, 
rather than stated the matured opinions of the Government of 
India. Now, however, after a long interval for consideration, 
he expresses with great circumstantiality and emphasis views 
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which must, we presume, be taken to be those adopted by the 
Government of which he is a member. He shows how the con- 
cessions granted to cotton goods have already led to a loss of 
revenue larger than was anticipated, and how by the adaptation 
of the manufacture the attempt to draw a distinction between 
different classes of cotton goods, and to maintain a duty on the 
finer kinds, is being completely defeated. In truth, Sir John 
Strachey seems in this somewhat vehement part of his statement 
to be in danger of proving a good deal too much. He avows 
that he has always passionately desired the total abolition of the 
Customs’ duties—that has been the dream of his life—for that he 
accepted office, and now ‘ the fulfilment of this vision seems to 
me not far off.’ ‘The cotton duties are in my opinion virtually 
dead.’ Then—‘ Cotton goods are the sole article of foreign pro- 
duction which the people of India largely consume, and there is 
no present possibility of a large Customs’ revenue from anything 
else "—so the rest of the import duties must go. After that, ‘we 
cannot count on the export duty on rice as a permanent source 
of revenue ;’ and so the consummation is reached. We cannot 
help thinking that when a gentleman holding Sir John Strachey’s 
position and Sir John Strachey’s views had the duty of making 
such a compromise as was made last year (when cotton goods of 
yarn of not higher count than 30s. were freed from duty), and 
now relates with such force and gusto the failure of that com- 
promise, he lays himself open to the imputation of not having 
been very much in earnest, or very hopeful of success, when he 
made the compromise destined to such early failure. 

At any rate the practical result is, that we have it on the 
highest authority that the Customs’ duties are doomed to very 
early extinction. We very much fear lest Sir John Strachey’s 
passionate zeal for the objects (not to say crotchets), on which he 
has set his heart, should induce him to carry out a measure of 
this kind without providing sufficiently for the consequences. 
We see no expression of an intention to make any such pro- 
vision. On the contrary, he abandons his publicly declared 
intention of extending the licence-tax (or something corre- 
sponding to it) to the professional, official, and moneyed classes, 
on the sole ground that, though the step would ‘remove to some 
extent the reproach, which undoubted|y is true, that certain classes 
do not at present bear their full share of the public burdens,’ 
still, ‘in the present state ‘of the finances, we do not absolutely 
require the 240,000/. which the contemplated taxation of these 
classes would yield.’ It does seem then as if Sir John Strachey 
were in danger of being led by the present prosperous yield of 
the revenues, and the surplus—which would be a surplus if there 
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were no war, as well as no famine or other misfortune—into 
the attempt to carry out the desire of his heart, the abolition 
of the whole Customs’ duties, without providing any substitute. 

We must again strongly express the opinion — consider- 
ing that, while Afghan affairs are not arranged, there is no 
real surplus ; that of the contingent surplus much is uncertain 
in the extreme; that we cannot expect a repetition of the ab- 
normal opium revenue of one year; that much of the famine 
taxation has been abandoned ; that there is crying need for the 
resumption of public works; that we have still to provide for 
future famines and other misfortunes ;—that, considering all 
these things, we cannot prudently abandon, and ought not to 
abandon, the Customs’ revenue, without providing some other 
income to take its place. 








Art. VIII.—1. Russia and England, 1876 to 1880. By O. K. 
London, 1880. 

2. Russia Before and After the War. London, 1880. 

3. ll Nihilismo. By J. B. Arnaudo. Turin, 1880. 


HE relations of England and Russia have been so unamiable 
during the last few years, they have been so embittered 
by angry discussion, and so aggravated by continual recrimina- 
tion, that it is impossible not to feel grateful to any one who 
comes forward animated by an honest desire to amend them. 
Such professedly is the object of the work that stands at the 
head of this article, called ‘ Russia and England.’ Mr. Froude, 
in some observations prefixed to the volume, informs us that it 
is written by ‘a Russian lady, under the initials of O. K.,’ and 
the sex of the author serves both to pique curiosity and to 
put the reader in a proper frame of mind for receiving what 
he is assured are friendly approaches. It will perhaps be 
thought that Mr. Froude is hardly the person to serve to intro- 
duce a friendly ambassador from the Russian people. If we 
remember rightly, Mr. Froude has more than once expressed 
himself with his usual decision upon the merits of the contro- 
versy between the friends and the opponents of Russia ; and we 
get no further than the second page of his prefatory remarks 
before being reminded that we are listening to an uncompro- 
mising partisan. Alluding to the danger of a collision between 
the two countries, when the Russian armies menaced Constanti- 
nople, and the English Fleet forced the Dardanelles and entered 
the Sea of Marmora, Mr. Froude observes : 


‘The 
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‘The moderation of Russia prevented so frightful a calamity. The 
Treaty of San Stefano was modified, and the English Cabinet, if it 
won no victory in war, was able to boast, with or without reason, of a 
diplomatic triumph. Continental statesmen could no longer speak of 
the effacement of England as a European Power. England had 
shown that she had the jwill and strength to interfere where she 
chose, and when she chose. But the question remains whether our 
interference answered a useful purpose, or whether in effect we had 
proved more than a boy proves who shows that he cannot be pre- 
vented from laying a bar across a railway, and converting a useful 
express train into a pile of splinters and dead bodies.’ 


It might have been thought that ‘splinters and dead bodies’ 
were portions of a figure of speech more applicable to the 
authors of the Russian campaign against Turkey, than to the 
persons who put an end to that sanguinary conflict by the pacific 
labours of the Congress. But Mr. Froude, with praiseworthy 
candour, proceeds to instruct us as to the cause of the singular 
confusion of mind and metaphor to be observed in the fore- 
going passage. He thus continues: _ 

‘It is hard to credit that the English Tory party really believes 
that Russian autocracy is dangerous to rational liberty. The love 
of the Tory party for liberty has not hitherto been of so violent a kind. 
My own early years was spent among Tories, and Russia I heard 
spoken of among them as the main support that was left of sound 
principles of government. Docile as they are under the educating 
hand of their chief, the country gentlemen of England cannot have 
fallen into their present attitude towards Russia on (sic) political 
conviction. I interpret their action as no more than a passing illus- 
tration of the working of Government by party. Having obtained 
power, they wish to keep it. They have seen an opportunity of 
making themselves popular by large talk about English dignity, and 
by appeals to the national susceptibility. The interests of Europe, 
the interests of Asia, have been simply used as cards and counters 
in a game where the stake played for is the majority at the next 
election.’ 


We are unable to say who the Tories were among whom 
Mr. Froude passed his early years, and who considered Russia 
the main support of sound principles of Government. But we 
are all aware who were the Liberals among whom Mr. Froude 
spent his manhood. They were Earl Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and the late Lord Herbert, 
who, it is generally supposed, entertained for Russia so little 
sympathy, that they caused this country to embark in a bloody 
and costly war, in order to baffle the fulfilment of her schemes. 
Their conduct was popular, though we are not aware that any 
one, even Mr. Froude, imputed to them the desire to ‘make 

themselves 
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themselves popular’ by talk about English dignity and English 
interests. We fear Mr. Froude is as indiscreet in his innuendoes 
as he is paradoxical in his metaphors. It would not be fair, 
however, to condemn, or even to judge, a work written by a 
Russian lady, for the purpose of reconciling the conflicting 
claims of England and Russia, by the tenor of introductory 
remarks written by an Englishman, whose preface from the 
first word to the last may justly be regarded as ‘no more than 
a passing illustration of the working of Government by party.’ 
It will be well, therefore, to dismiss and forget Mr. Froude, and 
to devote our attention to the substance of the volume. 

In O. K. we have ta deal with no novice. She has mastered 
our language with conspicuous success, She expostulates as 
easily as she reproaches; and she exhibits as much facility in 
barbing shafts of satire, as in framing specious excuses for daring 
acts of diplomacy. Shall we be forgiven if we venture to hint 
further that O. K., besides being a patriotic Russian, has 
enjoyed special opportunities of becoming acquainted not only 
with the central objects of Russian policy, but also with the 
peculiar means by which they are promoted? No doubt she 
tells us the truth; but perhaps she is too practised a diplomatist 
to tell us the whole truth. 

We are merely repeating an open secret when we say that 
O. K. is Madame Olga de Novikoff. Her parents were the late 
Alexis de Kiréeff, a Russian noble, owning estates in the pro- 
vinces of Moscow and Tamboff, and Alexandrine his wife, a 
lady of equal birth, who still lives and retains traces of the extra- 
ordinary beauty which had won her in the days of her youth an 
almost European renown. 

The children of that marriage were: Alexander de Kiréeff, 
Nicholas de Kiréeff, and Olga de Kiréeff. For all three children 
the late Emperor Nicholas stood godfather. Alexander de 
Kiréeff is a General Officer, attached to the staff of the Grand 
Duke Constantine. Nicholas de Kiréeff attained the rank of 
colonel in the cavalry of the Imperial Guard, and, after having 
=~ the army, became a volunteer in the war undertaken by 

rvia in 1876, where he died at the head of the brigade he 
commanded. An account of his death is given by Mr. King- 
lake, with his usual vividness of description, in the Preface to 
the first volume of the last edition of his ‘ History of the 
Crimean War. Olga de Kiréeff, now Olga de Novikoff, the 
writer of this book, is the wife of a Russian noble, Ivan de 
Novikoff, a General Officer, formerly attached to the staff of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, and afterwards Adjoint Curator (what 
we should call Vice-Chancellor) of the University of a 
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She resides with her husband at Moscow, and there, with him, 
watches over the education of their only son. The brother of 
Madame Olga de Novikoff’s husband is Eugenius de Novikoff, 
formerly Russian Ambassador at the Court of Vienna, and now 
Russian Ambassador at Constantinople. In 1871 Madame Olga 
de Novikoff made a lengthened sojourn with her brother-in-law 
at the Russian Embassy in Vienna; and, her activity inclining 
her to take part intellectually in political conversation, and even 
to offer to copy despatches, she insensibly became familiarized 
with the current business of diplomacy. But she also did what 
was a thousand times more important, for she formed a close 
friendship—a friendship which has never since waned—with 
Count Beust, the then Prime Minister of the dual Empire; and, 
though it may be only a coincidence, it is a fact that, so long as 
she remained at the Austrian capital, there was an unwonted 
cordiality between the Cabinets of St. Petersburg and Vienna. 
Monsieur Eugenius de Novikoff was in those days, as now, a 
steady-going diplomatist with a very imperfect sense of the 
ridiculous ; and Vienna amused itself .by learning that, when 
the Prime Minister addressed a charming copy of verses to 
Madame Olga de Novikoff at the Embassy, its chief maintained 
with diplomatic solemnity that the paper was a ‘Document, 
and that, far from remaining shut up in a small fragrant desk 
with what women call their ‘treasures,’ it must go into the 
chancellery, be copied and re-copied, and sent off to St. Peters- 
burg under a ‘ covering and congratulatory despatch,’ and finally 
repose in majesty with the ‘ archives’ of the Russian Embassy ! 

The representative of Russia at Vienna was obliged to corre- 
spond with General Ignatieff, the Ambassador at Constantinople, 
and with Consuls and other persons carrying on some very 
singular intrigues; but it is believed that, as a steady-going 
diplomatist, sincerely attached to the maintenance of peace, he 
hated the Panslav agitation, and would gladly have seen it 
stopped. The time was still five years distant when, instead of 
praising his sister-in-law for conducing to peace and good-will, 
he would see in her one of the Furies that Moscow had let loose 
against St. Petersburg to urge it into war. 

It was after her long active sojourn at the Russian Em- 
bassy in Vienna, that Madame Olga de Novikoff formed the 
habit of coming every year for a certain period to England ; 
and, although she almost always selected a time when the 
ignorant vowed there was ‘no human being in town,’ her 
arrival used to be marked by a simultaneous gathering of her 
friends, brought together by some sort of magic in that very 
London which people supposed to be empty, and her — 
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—the elders especially—used to find the glad sunshine for 
which they had longed, in her brightness and her radiant spirit. 
Before long her splendid activity found vent in a curious 
Church enterprise. Acting rather, it would seem, from political 
motives than from any religious anxiety, she undertook to 
exalt and expand the ‘schism’ of those who in Germany profess 
to stand out against Rome, and pass under the name of ‘Old 
Catholics.’ Her ulterior purpose, it seems, was to fuse these 
‘Old Catholics’ with her own Church—the Church of the 
East—and to end by throwing into the cauldron all that 
tempting rich slice of Christendom which follows the Anglican 
worship. With the ‘Old Catholics’ in Germany her success 
was intermittent; for, although, when she came to Munich, 
there was always a great ebullition of schismatic energy, this 
invariably seemed to die out as soon as she turned her back, 
only to revive when next year she came again from the East. 

With English ecclesiastics she had a greater and more con- 
tinuous success ; for some of them under her influence gave up 
the ‘Filioque’ at once, whilst others said they would rather 
leave its retention a kind of ‘ open question.’ 

Before she had drawn round the globe that zone of ‘ Pan- 
orthodox’ schism, which she seemed to have planned, her 
zeal was diverted into a new channel by the course of events. 
She had long been imbibing at Moscow the heavenly nectar 
of Panslav doctrine; and when Servia grew so ripe for war 
that the priests of the Church were already ‘blessing’ Prince 
Milan’s new batteries, she began to direct her religion into a 
similar channel, and, forgetting her Munich schismatics, to 
perform the more warlike duties imposed by a philoslav con- 
science. 

When her brother Nicholas was drawn to the scene of action, 
she at once placed her powerful energies on the side of his 
choice; and, so soon as she learned how he had died at the 
head of his brigade, she devoted her whole heart and soul to 
‘the cause,’ that is, to the object of engaging her country in a 
cruel war. 

Nor indeed, as we now know too well, was she powerless in 
advancing her purpose. It so happened that during several 
months the key of the position was here; because England 
united would have certainly prevented war, and accordingly the 
hope, the sole hope, of the aie disturbers of peace was to 
keep our people divided. To this end Madame de Novikoff 
largely contributed, for she not only lent animation and strength 
of will to a scattered political party ill-versed in foreign affairs, 
but—being accurate in her facts and familiar, to say the yer 
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with the Russian side of the chess-board—she was able to give 
public men the sort of guidance they needed, and to save them 
from awkward mistakes. 

But she did more. The fine qualities that had never failed 
to make her society charming, enabled her to keep unimpaired 
the strong attachment of friends with whom she had once been 
acting; and, though forced by stress of new tasks to neglect 
her ecclesiastical duties, she not only retained the regard of 
the gifted Anglican Churchmen whose faith she had moulded, 
but brought them with their great pulpit eloquence to re- 
inforce the opponents of a hampered, embarrassed Government. 
Thus, whilst Russian heart and soul, and yearning not only 
for war but for havoc and conquest, she was also in substance 
a member—an able and most combative member—of that 
English Opposition, which—thanks in part to her aid—has 
won its election battle, and is now, whilst we write, about to 
assume the coveted burthen and responsibilities of Office. 

From her own point of view, all she did was quite fair, nay, 
openly, fiercely straightforward; for she not only did not 
deceive or even attempt to cajole, but ‘on the contrary struck 
out right and left against all who presumed to resist the holy 
Panslav crusade, and besides, in her eagerness, as we see from 
this book, she makes bold to tell us some truths that St. Peters- 
burg would like to conceal. We may add that her work has 
been forbidden in Russia. 

Its purpose is to justify her country and its Government in 
our eyes, and to show us how our own conduct is looked at 
in Russia. The result, she trusts, will be to heal our differ- 
ences, to make us good friends. It is a true feminine remedy. 
When Martial wrote— 

‘sit non doctissima conjux, 
Sit nox cum somno, sit sine lite dies—” 


it is probable he had in mind the controversial days and the 
sleepless nights that may be caused by a female companion too 
anxious to carry her point. Men as a rule are disposed to 
think the best way to compose a quarrel is, not to discuss its 
causes, but to forget them, not to argue, but to observe a 
self-denying silence. But when a lady wishes us to ‘talk it all 

over,’ is it possible to refuse ? A 
In ‘some last words,’ the authoress asks why England and 
Russia cannot be friends. The animosity, she says, which 
exists between them has been sedulously fostered by interested 
parties, and is a reproach to the intelligence of both commu- 
nities. Neither has anything to gain, and each has much to 
lose, 
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lose, by substituting hatred for cordiality and suspicion for 
confidence. She declares that the Russian people have been 
reluctantly driven into an attitude of antagonism to England, 
and that they would gladly hail any prospect of escape from 
that involuntary position. 

Assurances of this character are eminently praiseworthy ; and 
O. K. may rest assured that there are few Englishmen by whom 
they would not be reciprocated, were their sincerity completely 
established. But it requires no diligent examination of her 
volume to convince us that even her own conciliatory temper is 
hardly skin deep.. She is perpetually betraying the more pro- 
found and genuine sentiments by which she is animated :— 

‘Is it so strange to Englishmen,’ she asks, ‘that there should be 
two Russias? Are there not two Englands? The England that is 
true to English love of liberty, and the England that sees in liberty 
itself only a text for a sneer? ; There is the England of St. James's 
Hall, and the England of the Guildhall. An England with a soul 
and a heart, and an England which has only a pocket. In other 
words, there is the England of Mr. Gladstone, and the England of 
Lord Beaconsfield. We Russians, too, have our sordid cynics, but 
they are in a minority. They may sneer, but they cannot rule; and, 
with that distinction, let me conclude by saying that those St. Peters- 
burg T’chinovniks, whose views Mr. Wallace reproduces, are now what 
they have always been, the Beaconsfields of Russia.’ 


It would be useless to enquire whether this be an accurate 
description of England. But if it be, it is obvious that neither 
fairplay nor reason, much less generosity, is to be expected 
from a nation in which sordid cynics are not in a minority. 
But, unfortunately, the authoress leads us to suspect that the 
England of Mr. Gladstone is not very much better than the 
England of Lord Beaconsfield. Perhaps it is hardly fair to 
expect a lady to remember, at page 277, what she said at page 14. 
But there is nothing so instructive as a certain form of for- 
getfulness. What will the England of Mr. Gladstone, the 
England with a soul and a heart, say to the following naif 
avowal, which follows a speculation concerning the accession of 
a Liberal Ministry to office in this country ? 


‘It might be better, and could not possibly be worse. But to 
imagine that Russians generally entertain great hopes of the entente 
cordiale with England if the Liberals return to power, is decidedly a 
mistake. The majority attribute the speeches of the Opposition to 
party spirit, and, I regret to say, are very sceptical as to the reality 
of Liberal devotion to the cause of the Christians of the East.’ 


But the authoress has a yet more dismal and disappointing 
confession to make. Even Mr. Gladstone himself has failed 
to 
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to inspire the Russian. poe with confidence in the purity of 
his intentions. Speaking of the hope some Russians once en- 
tertained of a friendly understanding between the two countries, 
she exclaims : 


‘I still have that hope; but unfortunately the exigencies of party 
warfare in England have led to its abandonment by many Russians. 
The article on “ The Friends and Foes of Russia,” by Mr. Gladstone, 
was no doubt an effective polemic. It may have served an excellent 
party purpose to have retorted on the Conservatives their utterly 
unfounded charge of undue predilection for Russia; but its effect 
was anything but excellent in Russia. A slight from a friend is 
worse than a blow from a foe. To many Russians it seemed as if 
Mr. Gladstone, the only foreign statesman whom they had regarded 
with absolute confidence and esteem, was repudiating almost as an 
insult the charge that he entertained friendly feelings for their 
country.’ ; 

But O, K. still finds balm in Gilead. It is a curious thing, 
she remarks, that Englishmen out of Parliament are more 
courageous in avowing their sympathies and opinions, than 
those who have Parties and constituencies to humour; and she 
comforts herself by quoting an uncompromising confession of 
admiration of Russia from Dr. Sandwith! The descent is 
somewhat startling ; and we can hardly be surprised that, when 
once convinced that Conservatives are ‘sordid cynics,’ and 
Liberals too much engaged in ‘effective polemics’ and ‘ part 
purposes’ to give vent to their real feelings, O. K. should finally 
let us know what the Russian people, herself among them, really 
think of our policy and our power : 

‘The other warlike demonstrations that followed,’ she writes at 


page 91,‘ frighten perhaps some old English ladies, but here they 
raise only a good-natured smile. The handful of your Reserves— 
about one army corps—give us a very pacific view of your warlike 
threats. Surely you do not think that 40,000 of Reserves can terrify 
a military empire that counts its soldiers not by tens, but by hundreds 
of thousands? . . . But what amuses me and fills me with doubts 
whether the England which I know and love so well has not dis- 
appeared altogether, is the delusion that Russians are to be frightened 
into compliance with Lord Beaconsfield’s dictates by the sudden 
apparition of your Indian soldiers. Chinese rather like demonstra- 
tions of this sort, and employ pasteboard dragons and shields painted 
with horrible demons to frighten European soldiers. Why should 
Lord Beaconsfield imitate the Chinese ?” 


The England I love so well! Women are said sometimes 
to dissemble their warmer feelings; and possibly under all her 
scorn, O. K. may conceal a burning affection for the English 
Empire and the English people. But we fear the ‘ — 
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of Lord Beaconsfield’ will fail to pierce through this delicate 
dissimulation, and will conclude that, like Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, she confounds England and its Prime Minister in a common 
dislike, inwardly exclaiming— 


‘Rome enfin, que je hais parce qu’elle t’honore.’ 


But though we may be unable to convince ourselves of the 
existence of any deep-seated desire, on the part of the Russian 
Government, or of that portion of the Russian people who 
participate in the formation of public opinion, to establish 
friendly relations with this country of a sincere and disinterested 
character ; and though even in O. K., who professes to entertain 
for us an affectionate regard, we may fail to discern the ordinary 
indications of such a sentiment, we feel satisfied that we are 
representing the feeling of nearly all Englishmen when we say 
that they bear Russia no grudge, nourish against her no un- 
worthy jealousy, and will be only too well pleased to ‘let 
bygones be bygones,’ and to return to that attitude of reasonable 
sympathy which prevailed during the first half of the present 
century, and was interrupted only by the events which led to 
the Crimean War. Undoubtedly the suspicions of this country 
were aroused by the aggressive and domineering tone of the 
Emperor Nicholas in 1853 and 1854 ; and they were revived by 
the policy which Russia pursued from the date of the Berlin 
Memorandum down to the publication of the Preliminaries of 
San Stefano. We should be gratified tq think that we had now 
entered upon a period when our suspicions might sleep and our 
anxieties be dismissed. 

Unfortunately, the works whose names stand at the head of 
this article—and that more especially for which we are in- 
debted to O. K.—forbid us to sink into so easy a temper. 
England is satisfied with the Treaty of Berlin. We have no 
further controversy with the Russian Government in Europe, 
and we trust that we shall soon have no further controversy 
with Russia in Asia. But if England is satisfied, Russia is 
not. The Russian Government may display a perfect deference 
to the decisions of the Congress of Berlin; and we have no 
wish to imply that the deference is not sincere. But O. K. 
tells us, as we have seen, that there are ‘two Russias’; and 
before we get to the end of our task, it will appear that there 
are more than two Russias. The ‘two Russias’ referred to by 
her are official Russia, or the Russian Government, and National 
Russia, or the Panslavonic Party. It was the latter which, 
as both O. K. and the author of ‘ Russia Before and After the 
War’ assure us, and conclusively demonstrate, caused the late 
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war, and will infallibly cause another war. It forced the hand 
of the Czar in 1876, and it will force his hand again. Its 
present attitude was well expressed a few weeks back by the 
Prague Panslavonic journal the ‘ Politik’ :— 

‘Even the last war for the emancipation of the Balkan States was 
engaged in by the Czar with reluctance and hesitation; but the 
Russian people were bent upon it, and so it had to be undertaken. 
His Majesty's subjects accepted the Peace of San Stefano, but they 
have not accepted the Berlin Treaty, and the Russian Government 
will therefore be forced to get it revised. These are facts and 
pressing necessities concerning which no mistake must be made.’ 


Now what is Panslavism, and whence are we to deduce its 
origin? It is as difficult to assign the exact date of its birth as 
it is to fix the parentage of Nihilism. These two powerful 
influences in Russian politics and Russian society have some- 
times seemed to be identical, sometimes independent, sometimes 
actually and actively antagonistic. Indeed the pioneers of the 
Russian Revolutionary Party seemed constantly to hesitate 
whether they should direct their energies to the advancement of 
the entire human race, or concentrate them upon their own 
country. ‘My fullest and most ardent sympathies,’ wrote 
Michael Bakunin as late as 1862, ‘ will be directed, as before, 
to the liberation of mankind in general ; but what remains to 
me now of life and activity’—he was then only forty-eight—‘ I 
intend to restrict exclusively to the service of Russians, Poles 
and Slavs. Of all Slav Nationalities, that of Great Russia 
alone has understood how to preserve its nationality. Let us 
therefore banish the Tartars to the East, and the Germans to 
Germany. Let us be a free and purely Russian nation.’ 

In the following year, in common with other advocates of the 
Slav cause, he found himself in a most embarrassing position. 
In January 1863 occurred the celebrated insurrection in Poland ; 
and a choice had to be made between the insurgents, who were 
under the direction of aristocrats and Roman Catholic priests, 
and the Government which for the moment represented Slav 
unity. Bakunin and Herzen decided to support the Poles ; the 
former soon going so far as to exhort Russian officers to desert 
their colours and join the rebels. The consequence was that 
both he and Herzen forfeited all the influence they had acquired 
with their countrymen, and Panslavism turned to other leaders. 

In Vladimir Alexandrovitch Tcherkasski it found a man of a 
different stamp from the literary dreamers and political cosmo- 
politans, who could not even agree among themselves. Tcher- 
kasski was born in 1821, and twenty years later was finishing 
his studies at the University of Moscow, then, as now, regarded 
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askance by the authorities, and considered to be infected with 
restless and revolutionary ideas. A former officer in the Guards, 
Chomjakoff by name, Juri Samarin, Constantine and Ivan 
Aksakoff, and others whose names have not become so familiar 
to the public, used to meet regularly at the house of the Elder 
Aksakoff in Moscow, for the purpose of discussing the most 
promising means for liberating Russian civilization from the 
aggressive influences of Western Europe. Into this circle young 
Tcherkasski was soon admitted. He is described in those days 
as tall, fair, and muscular, of lofty manners, sharp and ready wit, 
great self-confidence, cool, sceptical, and an excellent linguist. 
Yet it is said that, though not a little esteemed by his associates, 
he was never loved by them. The Slav is an amiable enthusiast ; 
and of Tcherkasski neither enthusiasm nor special amiability 
could be asserted. On leaving the University, he betook him- 
self to his estates, dividing his time between them and Moscow. 
He sought for no employment from the Government ; and his dis- 
satisfaction with the incapacity and corruption of the bureau- 
cracy was too notorious for the Government to make any 
advances towards him. He was biding his time; and with the 
death of Nicholas it came. 

When Alexander II. declared his intention of emancipating 
the serfs, Tcherkasski emerged from. his seclusion, and made no 
secret of his preference for Communal property, and for a scheme 
of redemption of the land that should secure to the peasants 
something more than mere personal liberty. These opinions 
recommended him to the Emperor, who summoned him to 
St. Petersburg to take part in revising the proposed Edict of 
Emancipation, and nominated him one of the members of the 
Committee of Organization. He was entirely without adminis- 
trative experience; but he professed the Nationalist principles 
which were at the moment fashionable even at St. Petersburg. 
His self-consciousness and conceit had not dwindled ; and he 
was regarded as a man ‘ who knew everything, could do every- 
thing, and shrank from no hazard.’ 

The character he had thus won for himself caused him to be 
remembered when all hopes of conciliating the Poles had to 
be abandoned, and when Miliutin was entrusted with the task 
of correcting the too indulgent rule of the Polish Marquis 
Wielopolski. Miliutin’s first act was to declare the Russifica- 
tion of Poland a national duty, to exclude all Poles from any 
share in the administration of their country, and to introduce 
into Warsaw an army of young officials imbued with the sacred 
gospel of Panslavism. Tcherkasski was sent for, and made 
Chancellor of State and Director of the Government Commis- 
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sion for internal and ecclesiastical affairs. He entered upon his 
task with eagerness, declaring that he had come to Poland ‘to 
uproot Latindom and replace it by a thoroughly Slav civiliza- 
tion. He showed the thoroughness of his intentions by endors- 
ing afresh one of his old sayings, that ‘a Greek-orthodox atheist 
is always better than a Catholic believer.’ When a Polish 
proprietor craved permission to repair a Catholic church which 
was falling into decay, Tcherkasski replied that its ruin could 
not be regarded as an accident but rather as a piece of good luck. 
His proceedings are well described by the author of ‘ Russia 
Before and After the War.’ 


‘ Institutions which it had cost ten years to establish were removed 
or remodelled in as many days. Whole libraries of new law and 
ordinances were published to the world. Agrarian regulations were 
issued, which ruined the nobles without enriching the peasants. 
Bishops were deposed and schools closed. Attempts were even made 
to abolish by decree the Latin alphabet and substitute for it the 
Cyrillic. .. Backed up by public opinion, lauded daily in the “ Moscow 
Gazette” as the missionary of the good cause, and furnished by 
Miliutin with almost unlimited power, the Prince for awhile could 
give free rein to his disposition for absolute autocracy.’ 


To Count Berg, the Adlatus of the Grand Duke Constantine 
as Viceroy of Poland, these extravagant proceedings were repug- 
nant in the extreme. Of German extraction, a soldier and an 
aristocrat, Count Berg entertained an invincible aversion to 
National and Liberal experiments. He laboured to get Tcher- 
kasski recalled; but his efforts were for a time baffled by the 
influence of Miliutin. In December Miliutin had an apoplectic 
seizure, and his illness was soon followed by the disgrace of 
Tcherkasski. He hastened to St. Petersburg to avert the blow 
which he felt was impending. There he met with so cold a 
reception, that he offered his resignation to the Emperor. It was 
accepted. He hastened to Moscow, and was received with open 
arms by Ivan Aksakoff, Katkoff, and the other members of the 
Great National Party. He had become a patriot and a martyr ; 
and when, in May 1865, the Ethnological Exhibition, arranged by 
the National or Slav Party, was opened at Moscow, Tcherkasski 
figured as an important personage. ‘ Reconciliation,’ he said 
on this occasion, ‘ will only be possible when the Provinces of 
the Vistula renounce all idea of separate existence. When 
Poland, not in a spirit of defiance, but as the repentant prodigal 
of Scripture, humbly returns to the paternal roof, then, but not 
before, we will open our pardoning arms to receive her. . . 
Poland’s future depends upon the Poles themselves; Russia 
owes her nothing.’ 
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Such were the antecedents of the man who, in November 1876, 
when the command of the armies operating against Turkey was 
divided between the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, was 
nominated Civil Commissioner and Chief of the Civil Adminis- 
tration for the Army of the Danube. The appointment had 
long been decided on; and great was the joy of the Slav Com- 
mittee and the Slav Benevolent Society, when the announcement 
was made. It was the open recognition of their influence ; and 
the Central Committee of the Red Cross Society appointed him 
as their General Plenipotentiary. Yet it may be doubted if 
Tcherkasski intended to lend himself entirely to the intentions 
and aspirations of the Panslavonic Party. He surrounded him- 
self with young officers of the Guard, and he openly proclaimed 
the opinion, that the liberation and reorganization of Bulgaria 
must be accomplished without Bulgarian co-operation, ‘by 
Russian instruments and according to a Russian plan.’ 


‘ Not even the semblance of an active share in the administration 
was allowed the natives. Not one of the educated Bulgarians, who 
tendered their services to the Russian Government, received a post of 
any importance. The authorities had settled once for all that this 
people were fit for nothing ; that the idea of granting them autonomy 
or a constitntion was absurd ; and that a strong Russian dictatorship 
was wanted to develop among their Bulgarian brethren the capacity 
for genuine Slavonic freedom.’—Russia Before and After the War, 
p. 172. 


Tcherkasski died before the Russian armies crossed the 
Balkans ; so it is impossible to say what part he would have 
played had he lived to see them compelled by European Treaty 
to retire from the Balkan Peninsula, and the Russian Govern- 
ment obliged to leave the organization of Bulgaria to the 
Bulgarians themselves. But it would seem that his chief merit 
in the eyes of the Czar and the Court was his apparent willing- 
ness to subordinate his Slavonic aspirations to the maintenance 
and extension of Russian sway. 

When the Constantinople Conference came to an abortive 
termination, Russian policy was subjected to the influence of 
three distinct parties. The Czar and his official advisers were. 
almost to a man in favour of a policy of caution, and, if pos- 
sible, of peace. They dreaded the consequences of allowing the 
direction of affairs to be taken out of their hands, which they 
saw would infallibly be the case if they committed themselves 
to a war undertaken at the bidding of Servia, the Slavs of 
Bulgaria, and the patriots of Moscow. At the head of this 
latter party were Prince Tcherkasski; Ivan Aksakoff, President 
of what had formerly been known as the Slav Committee, 
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but now boasted the more pacific but more misleading desig- 
nation of the Moscow Society of Benevolence; Katkoff, the 
editor of the ‘ Moscow Gazette ;’ and others whose notoriety has 
not travelled beyond Russia. Their adherents were numerous 
in the army, among the clergy, and among the younger race of 
officials. They likewise commanded the sympathies of the 
trading class, and they had contrived to work upon the religious 
feelings of a considerable portion of the rural population. The 
third party were Revolutionists pure and simple, Nihilists who 
had learnt their lesson from Bakunin, and who regarded the 
manipulation and unification of the Slav race as a preliminary 
to the liberation of mankind from law and superstition. Against 
the co-operation of these two active influences the Government 
contended in vain. For a time the statesmen of St. Petersburg 
looked with displeasure on the volunteers who returned from 
the conflict in the south wearing Servian uniforms; yet the 
order to mobilize the Russian army was given to prevent Servia 
from being overwhelmed. The declaration of war by the 
Czar against Turkey carefully eschewed any acknowledgment 
that it was undertaken on behalf of the cause for which Tcher- 
nayeff had laboured and Kiréeff died; but the whole world 
knew that it was the battles fought between the Danube and the 
Timok, which compelled the Czar at length to set his armies in 
motion. The words pronounced by Alexander II. at the 
Kremlin in November 1876 were eagerly pounced upon by the 
War Party ; M. Aksakoff hastening to declare that ‘the histo- 
rical conscience of Russia spoke from the lips of the Czar.’ 
The following extract from one of his speeches, delivered before 
war was declared, gives us an instructive glimpse into the 
agencies the Russian Government began by tolerating, and 
ended by obeying : 

‘Perhaps,’ he said in a speech delivered on the 18th of March, 
1877, ‘I have alluded too frequently to the Emperor’s words; but I 
do not hesitate to say that they are a great event in the history of the 
present time. In the grey joyless twilight which surrounds us—in 
that chaos of contradictory aspirations and activity, in that lassitude 
of expectation from which all Russia is suffering—these words alone 
shine through the darkness to encourage and to guide us. They 
contain a whole programme of action. These words, and the unani- 
mous, spontaneous popular expression of fraternal love for the 
oppressed Slavs, form such historical landmarks that, if we only let 
ourselves be guided by them, we cannot lose our way, and cannot fail 
to fulfil our mission, whatever obstacles we may have to encounter. 
In the spirit of these indications the Slav Committee has always 
acted. ‘hough we have found little to console us in the last four 
months of our activity, still we believe that the seed sown ~ + a 
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fallen in vain on the Russian and Slavonian soil, and that one day it 
will bear fruit. ‘Let us not lose courage or relax our exertions. Let 
us rather redouble our efforts to alleviate the bodily and spiritual 
sufferings of the orthodox Slavs, to strengthen our common religious 
and moral solidarity, to uphold the dignity and honour of the Russian 
name in the unequal struggle with enemies abroad and at home—a 
struggle with ignorance and prejudice, and with voluntary and in- 
voluntary treason to Russian nationality among Russians themselves. 
May the historic mission of Russia be fulfilled. Behind us is the 
people, before us the Czar’s words spoken at the Kremlin !’ 


It is not necessary to read between the lines to discern in these 
eloquent words the relation in which the Government and 
the Slav Committee stood towards each other. As O. K. 
courageously avows, ‘the Slav Committees, it is said, have 
brought about this war, an accusation of which I am proud.’ 
St. Petersburg, she declares, is not Russian at all; it is only 
what Peter the Great, in a very different sense, declared it to be, 
‘a window out of which Russia could look out upon the western 
world.’ She protests that it does not feel the fierce, warm current 
of Russia’s life-blood. St. Petersburg did its best to avert the 
war. ‘It sneered,’ she goes on to say, ‘at our Servian volun- 
teers—nay, if it had had its way, it would have arrested them as 
malefactors. Those who first went to Servia on their heroic 
mission were compelled to smuggle themselves, as it were, out 
of the country, for fear of the interference of officialism 
at St. Petersburg. St. Petersburg would, if it could, have 
suppressed our committees.’ It failed; and then, by the evi- 
dence of the same witness, ‘ all Russia, Emperor, Govern- 
ment, and all, became but one vast Slavonic Committee for the 
liberation of the Southern Slavs.’ Well might M. Aksakoff blow 
a note of triumph when, on April 24th, war was declared. ‘The 
slumbering East, he exclaimed, ‘is now awakened; and not 
only the Slavs of the Balkans, but the whole Slavonic world, 
awaits its regeneration. A new epoch is approaching; the 
dawn of the great Slavonic day has at length begun to break.’ 
The Nihilists were equally delighted, for they felt confident 
that either victory or defeat would equally cause their dawn to 
break. ‘When the imperial eagle of Byzantium,’ said Herzen, 
‘ returns to its fatherland, it will disappear from Russia. When 
Constantinople is won, then the iron sceptre of Peter I. must 
break, for it cannot be lengthened to reach to the Dardanelles 


. . . St. Petersburg is colder, but also softer than Constantinople, 


and the Emperor Nicholas did wisely in 1829 not to go there.’ 
The series of repulses experienced by the Russian troops 

before Plevna naturally encouraged the St. Petersburg politicians 
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who had opposed the war to recal their admonitions to the mind 
of their more heedless countrymen. What have we to do, they 
asked, with Slavs, Bulgarians, and Servians? We are Russians, 
and ought to think first of the interests of Russia. Why should 
we go about liberating others, when we have anxieties and mis- 
fortunes of our own in abundance? We exerted ourselves to the 
utmost to prevent an insane war forced upon the Government by 
fanatics and journalists, but we were set aside ; and the conse- 
quence is patent to all. But to these reproaches the Slav Com- 
mittées had a reply ready. After declaring that ‘there exists an 
orthodox Slavonic world, not yet fully created, but capable of 
being created, and awaiting its concrete historical form,’ their 
eloquent spokesman, M. Aksakoff, thus went on: 


‘Our Conservatives have done all in their power to deprive the 
war of its true significance, and to repress all manifestations of the 
Russian popular spirit, by forbidding the use of such words as Or- 
thodox and Slavdom. There lies the chief cause of our defeats.’ 


Then, turning to the Conservatives, he thus apostrophized 
them :— . 

‘Your conceptions are narrow. Ready to lay down your life in 
the struggle with Europe for the outward dignity and independence 
of the Empire, you at the same time slavishly prostrate yourselves in 
spirit before European civilization and the moral authority of the 
West. Dying at Shipka or Plevna you sow with your blood the 
seeds of a new Slavonic orthodox world, the very name of which was 
distasteful to you during your lifetime. O, you who know how to 
die, but do not know how to live as Russians, will you ever awake 
and remember who you are?” 


It is not easy to conceive what sort of a peace would have been 
considered satisfactory by persons avowing such sentiments as 
these; but there is no difficulty in understanding the rage, 
resentment, and despair they experienced, when they learned the 
result of the labours of the Congress. Even the Preliminaries of 
San Stefano failed to content them; and if they exhibited any 
disposition to yield their assent, it was only on the assumption 
that they were receiving but an instalment of their demands, and 
under the self-flattering consciousness that Russia was displaying 
a moderation unparalleled in the history of war diplomacy, 
That the Preliminaries of San Stefano were an irreducible mini- 
mum they never doubted. In order to acquire a just conception 
of the feelings awakened by their discovery that the Pre- 
liminaries of San Stefano were a corpus vile for the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Europe to trim, pare, and lop as they thought fit, 
we must once more have recourse to the patriotic eloquence of 
M. Aksakoff :— 
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‘There are no words by which to characterize as it deserves this 
shameful treachery to the duty and historical mission of Russia. 
Consenting to the division of Bulgaria, and giving up Bosnia to 
Austria, is equivalent to renouncing the past of Russia as the great 
protecting power of Slavism and Eastern Christianity . . . Even the 
most malevolent enemy of Russia and her dynasty could not have 
invented anything more destructive to her internal peace and tran- 
quillity. There you see the true Nihilists—the men for whom there 
exists neither a Russia nor Russian tradition, no Russian nationality, 
no Orthodox Church. Those are the men who, like the Nihilists of the 
stamp of Bogoljuboff and Sassulitch, are destitute of all historical con- 
sciousness, of every spark of living national feeling. . . . Both belong 
to the same species, the same generation. Decide for yourselves 
who is the more dangerous for Russia, for her national and moral 
prosperity, and her dignity as a state. Which of the two kinds of 
Nihilists is the worst—the open or the disguised, the coarse anarchists 
or the refined statesmen ?” 


It may be thought this is such explicit speaking, that to 
surpass it in plainness would be impossible. Yet O. K., who 
comes forward as the apologist of Russia, as the friend of England, 
and as the promoter of peace, resorts to language still more 
menacing, She roundly declares that, whether the Russian Go- 
vernment likes it or not, and though Russian officials should try 
above all things to defer to Lord Beaconsfield, ‘ Bulgaria, united 
and free from the Danube to the Egean, will be the battle-cry 
of the struggle which has now commenced.’ 

It is only by copious extracts from such sources as those from 
which we have been borrowing, that a just and adequate idea 
can be presented to the English reader of the revolutionary and 
aggressive forces of which Russia is at present the home. We 
could multiply citations almost indefinitely, but we think we 
have adduced ample evidence to show that Europe has to deal 
with a Power which is at once weak as against its own people, 
and unscrupulous as against its neighbours. The common 
conception of Russia used to be, that it consists of an intriguing 
Government, and, if we except a handful of Nihilists, of a 
passive and amenable people. The events of the last few years 
have shown how erroneous is this estimate. Yet it would be 
a mistake of a yet grosser kind to infer that the Government is 
in the hands of a single-minded autocrat, surrounded by faith- 
ful and united counsellors, all of them devoted to the cause of 


peace, and that they have periodically, in spite of themselves, 
to yield to the impulses that ever and anon obtain mastery over 
an uninstructed and formless public opinion. That Alexander 
II. is by temperament and inclination a pacific monarch, need 
not be doubted ; and among his advisers are men who regard 
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warlike adventure as the most fatal temptation to which Russia 
can be exposed. But there is nothing homogeneous in the 
influences by which the Czar is surrounded ; and some of his 
principal official servants do not scruple to promote intrigues 
and further a policy which they know to be opposed to his 
wishes. It is incredible that the despatches which were ex- 
changed between General Ignatieff and M. de Novikoff in 1872 
and 1873 (to be found in the singular collection of documents 
known as ‘ Les Responsabilités,’ published at Paris in February 
1877) should have been written with the cognizance and assent 
of the Emperor. There is every reason to believe these des- 
patches to be genuine. Their authenticity has not been denied ; 
and O. K. will understand what we mean when we say that she 
could, if she chose, corroborate or shake our belief in their 
genuineness. They have been published by Mr. Ridgway in 
an English dress; and a reference to pages 22, 36, 58, and 62 
of the English edition, will serve to show that General Ignatieff, 
and even members of the Imperial family, were engaged for 
years in preparing the various insurrections which led to the 
war finally undertaken by the Russian Government against the 
Ottoman Empire. 

In a speech lately delivered by Count Moltke in the German 
Reichstag, he made the very just observation that one of the 
surest preservatives against war is the existence of strong 
Governments. It is possible that when he employed this 
language he had in mind the Second French Empire, which, 
born of violence, had to perpetuate itself by adventure. But 
the Russian Government, though based upon principles of 
traditional authority, and apparently possessing unlimited 
power, comes within the category of governments alluded to 
by Count Moltke, which are a source of standing danger to 
peace, because they are not strong enough to resist the influences 
which urge them into martial enterprises. 

To the pacific character of the Czar we have already borne 
ungrudging evidence. But no one would credit Prince Gor- 
tchakoff, for instance, with a similar disposition. Not that 
Prince Gortchakoff is consumed with warlike ardour, for he is, 
above all things, a diplomatist, and he regards armies as merely 
one of the instruments that subserve the purposes of his trade. 
But the Russian Chancellor, and those who consent to take 
their inspiration from him, perpetually occupy themselves 
with the consideration how to promote the greatness and glory 
of Russia, and in the pursuit of this object, they coquet with 
every influence that promises to advance it. The peculiar 
enthusiasm of the Russian people, known as Panslavism, is an 
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influence they necessarily do not disdain ; and its native power 
has unquestionably been increased by the countenance it has 
from time to time received from persons in authority. It is 
now grown to be more potent than those who once flattered 
themselves that they could both utilize and regulate it. It was 
a current on which they thought to sail just so far as it suited 
them. It now threatens to sweep them away and to bear them 
on whithersoever it wills. 

The late war is a proof of what the Panslavonic movement 
can effect. It was the Slav societies that compelled the Czar to 
draw the sword, and, though he at length consented to return it. 
to the scabbard in deference to the threats of Europe, his sub- 
mission awoke the loudest protests from those who had forced 
him into the strife. We have seen that they denounced, and 
continue to denounce, the Treaty of Berlin, and that they declare 
they will not rest content until the crusade interrupted by the 
negociations that led to the Congress is resumed. 

Now, what is the final end of this Crusade, which is suspended 
only, by no means brought to a close? It is the unification of 
the Slavonic race under one government and one head. No 
doubt among the advocates of this cause there exist differences 
of opinion as to the means to be employed, and likewise as to 
the form which Slavonic Unity shall ultimately assume. But in 
this, the agitators for a Slavonic Nationality are only imitating 
those who agitated for Italian Unity, and those who agitated 
for German Unity. Whether Italy should be a Republic, a 
Confederation, or a Kingdom, whether it should be founded by 
Mazzini, by Garibaldi, or by Victor Emmanuel, long remained 
a subject of unsettled controversy. In the same way the 
world had to wait for many years in order to learn whether 
Germany should be welded into unity by the House of Hohen- 
zollern, by the House of Hapsburg, or by the National 
Liberals. There are advocates of Panslavism who, as we have 
seen, look to Russia as the nucleus of the movement, and who, 
like Tcherkasski, would liberate only to annex, and treat 
as traitors to the Slav cause all who refuse to look to St. 
Petersburg as their political centre. It may be doubted if the 
great bulk of the Slavonic agitators, of whom M. Aksakoff and 
M. Katkoff are brilliant specimens, entertain the same faith, 
and work for the same end. They are probably willing to 
trust to the chapter of accidents, and believe that, if they can 
only save the Slavs from all association with Turkey or Austria, 
Fate will provide a fresh mould in which to shape the liberated 
elements. Finally, the Nihilists regard the Slav agitation as a 
means to a much larger end than any mere unity of race or 
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religion. They are satisfied while they are destroying, and 
the destruction of Turkey, of Austria, and of Russia is to 
them a series of progressive steps towards that unbounded chaos, 
from which the cosmos of the future is to emerge. But upon 
one point they are all agreed; and O. K. has in the most 
obliging manner provided us with the programme of their hopes 
in a few concise words :— 


‘ The future is ours. 

‘The Germans have reached their day, the English their mid-day, 
the French their afternoon, the Italians their evening, the Spanish 
their night ; but the Slavs stand on the threshold of the morning.’ 


We do not quote these words in order to condemn them, much 
less for the purpose of turning them into ridicule. Nor need 
we concern ourselves to enquire whether the view taken of the 
particular stage of decrepitude which the other races of Europe 
have reached, be in accordance with facts. It is enough to note 
that a claim is advanced, not for Russia, not for the Slavs of 
Bulgaria, not for Servia or the Slavonic subjects of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, but for the entire Slavonic people as one 
Family, destined to assert its unity, its power, and its influence, 
in the comity of nations. 

This is the Slavonic Menace; for nothing can be clearer 
than that the claim thus advanced cannot be made good without 
war, nor, in all probability, without a series of wars. It has 
already caused one sanguinary struggle, which its advocates 
confess is only the prelude to other and fiercer conflicts. There 
are Slavs under the sceptre of the German Emperor. The Slavs 
under the sceptre of the House of Hapsburg number some 
thirteen millions. In Servia, in Roumania, in Bulgaria, in 
Eastern Roumelia, they abound ; and powerful States and in- 
dependent Principalities must succumb, if ‘ the threshold of the 
morning, on which the Slavs are said to stand, is to be converted 
for them into the perfect day. 

It needs no deep penetration to perceive that we are here in 
presence of a fresh assertion of that doctrine of Nationality, to 
which we owe all the European wars of this generation. Na 
leon III. is generally credited with the authorship of this fruitful 
idea; and he certainly was the first monarch to invoke it as an 
excuse for attacking a neighbouring and friendly State. Nor 
can it be denied that, when applied to the Italians, the doctrine 
of nationality exercised not only a fascination over the imagina- 
tion, but a more or less legitimate influence upon the judgment. 
Geographical conformation, similarity of language, a common 
literature, noble traditions,—these and kindred circumstances 
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combined to make the world sympathize with the idea of uniting 
all the inhabitants of the Peninsula into one family and under 
one sceptre. Moreover, the local instruments for carrying it 
into effect were not wanting. The House of Savoy, which had 
always held a respected position, had recently acquired fresh 
repute by the skill and liberality with which, under adverse cir- 
cumstances, it had defended the cause of Constitutional Govern- 
ment within its own territory, and by the timely daring with 
which it had associated itself with the Western Powers in a war 
in which they were believed to be fighting on behalf of Euro- 
pean freedom. Moreover, the Governments that had to be 
displaced in order to make way for the unity of the Penin- 
sula had totally forfeited the sympathy of public opinion, and 
alienated the allegiance of their subjects. It is a pity these 
facts should not have been considered a sufficient apology for 
the attempt, happily successful, to rid the Italians of odious 
rulers, and unite them under the sway of a patriotic and popular 
Sovereign. 

Prince Bismarck is too sound and far-seeing a statesman to 
invoke, in behalf of any policy on whose execution he has deter- 
mined, the theories, crude or ripe, of abstract thinkers; and 
when he resolved on making the boundaries of Prussia prac- 
tically co-extensive with those of Germany, he abstained from 
sonorous appeals to the doctrine of Nationality which had found 
so much favour in Italy, and had been advocated so short- 
sightedly in France. Having a great and difficult task to achieve, 
he naturally did not go out of his way to repudiate assistance, 
no matter from what quarter it proceeded. But it is matter of 
historical notoriety, that he held the programme of the National 
Liberals in Prussia in utter contempt, and prepared the Prussian 
army, in the teeth of their protests, to bring about a result which 
he well knew Germany would never owe to agitators, however 
eloquent or however patriotic. Nevertheless, the sword that 
struck at Diippel, at Sadowa, and finally at Sedan, had its edge 
sharpened by the national spirit of the German people. Nor 
can it be doubted that the rapid and brilliant manner in which 
the Italians were formed into one political community, was not 
without effect in increasing the Teutonic yearning to make of 
the long boasted Fatherland a political reality. We presume 
that consistent Liberals, who affect to believe that everything 
is to be done, not only for the people, but by the people, will 
not agree with us. But we must venture to express the opinion 
that Prince Bismarck deserves the thanks of Europe, and the 
‘gratitude more especially of those who entertain a serious 
attachment to the ways of peace, for having thrust Nationality 
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into the background, and engaged the resources and manhood of 
his countrymen in a struggle ostensibly growing out of diplo- 
matic controversies, and not engendered by a wilful and deter- 
mined passion of the German people to make war upon their 
neighbours in the pursuit of an abstract and almost metaphy- 
sical dogma. 

It is only fair to draw this distinction between the authors 
and promoters of Italian Unity, and the authors and promoters 
of German Unity. But when the distinction is made, it still 
remains incontrovertible that the doctrine of Nationality is 
responsible for all the European wars of the last quarter of a 
century. The Liberal party in this country have recently 
elected to pose as the special patrons and protectors of peace, 
and as superior moralists who hold all war in abhorrence. Yet 
nothing can be demonstrated more conclusively, than that 
Liberalism has been the source and parent of all the sanguinary 
struggles of our time. The doctrine of Nationality is not a 
Conservative but a Liberal doctrine; and it was this doctrine 
which made the Italians unwilling to remain subject any longer 
to the sceptre of the House of Hapsburg. It was in pretended 
furtherance of this doctrine that the German Confederation 
authorized Prussia and Austria to dismember Denmark. This 
doctrine it was which reconciled the people of North Germany 
to the attack made by Prussia upon Austria in 1866; an attack 
which ended in the expulsion of Austria from Germany alto- 
gether. Had Prince Bismarck been more impulsive in judgment 
and more restless in action, he would not have left Austria 
the seven or eight million German subjects she still can boast. 
But he knew well enough that Austria, deprived altogether of 
her German elements, would be a Power too weak to render 
efficient help to Germany, whether against France or against 
Russia ; whereas her German elements would still serve to 
bring Austria to his side in the hour of Germany’s need. But 
this admirable foresight was a personal and peculiar gift, and 
was not shared by the people of Prussia, who would fain have 
embraced in the Fatherland every German-speaking tongue. 
Finally, the doctrine of Nationality gave the spice to the tre- 
mendous duel between France and Germany. France com- 
plained that the Peace of Prague had made Germany too 
strong; while Germany still felt unsatisfied because a line was 
drawn at the Main, and because the Imperial Crown as yet 
rested on no German head. 

We are not saying whether the doctrine of Nationality, as 
applied to Italy, Germany, and France, was or was not just and 
generous. This is not the place to argue the question. But it 
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must be obvious to everyone who reflects for a single instant, 
that this doctrine, which is essentially a Liberal doctrine, has 
caused nearly all the bloodshed of our time, and has been the 
fount and origin of all European wars during the present 
generation. We are not of those who consider there is nothing 
worth fighting for, and nothing which justifies war. But when 
we find one and the same political party professing to be, par 
excellence, the party of peace, yet approving and advocating a 
doctrine which has engendered all the armed strife of our time, 
we experience that sensation of repulsion which is excited by 
the painful doubt, whether we are dealing with people who are 
totally insensible to the conclusions of their own logic, or entirely 
divested of any concern respecting their reputation for good faith. 

The doctrine of Nationality, it is only too painfully evident, 
has not yet exhausted its capacity for fomenting bloodshed. 
There is yet, as O. K. tells us, a Nationality which is not satis- 
fied, which is only in its germ, but for whose full development 
we may make ready as soon as ever we like. The Italians have 
achieved their unity, and so have the Germans. It is now the 
turn of the Slavs. 

At first sight, some people who applauded the movements 
which took the House of Savoy to Rome, and made Berlin the 
seat of Empire, might think it. was incumbent on them to 
tender their sympathies to the agitation which would annex to 
Russia all the Slav-speaking countries of Europe, or merge 
Russia in some great Slav Confederation or Republic. But a 
moment’s reflection would show them that there is really no 
parity between the first two cases and the third. Italian is a 
language, and so is German. There is no such thing as a 
common Slav language. A Russian does not understand a 
Bulgarian ; a Bulgarian does not understand a Pole; a Servian 
does not understand a Czech. These various so-called Slav 
communities have no common grammar, not even an entirely 
common alphabet. They have all of them a distinct literature, 
such as it is, a different history, and different traditions. 
They are no more one Nationality than the Aryan races are one 
Nationality. Nay, according to Mr. Ralston, it is the sad fate 
of the Bulgarians to be hopelessly cut off from the happy 
family of Slavs by a grievance which Europe cannot redress— 
the want of an infinitive mood! The whole movement, as 
far as any basis beyond the basis of restlessness and ambition 
is concerned, is utterly unreal. Between France and Italy, 
between Germany and England, there is far more community 
of everything that makes a nation, than there is between these 
alleged Slav members of one family. 
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Nevertheless, the Slav movement is afoot, and the Slavonic 
Menace is impending. The National party in Russia favour it, 
because it is the only means by which they can make their own 
importance felt. The Revolutionary party favour it, because 
they love to fish in troubled waters, and because they cherish 
the hope that the Romanoffs will perish under the weight of their 
conquests and annexations. Finally, the Russian Government 
and the diplomatists of St. Petersburg favour it, partly because 
they are afraid of the consequences if they resist it, and partly 
because they trust they may prove strong enough to head the 
movement, and in the end appropriate all the profits accruing 
from its success. 

Now it can be shown, beyond all doubt or dispute, that this 
Slavonic Menace cannot be translated into action without causing 
another war, probably greater and more appalling than any we 
have seen even in this age of battles. For the Slav Nationality 
to fulfil its dreams, Austria-Hungary must be destroyed. The 
volume written by O. K. bristles with testimony to this effect. 
M. Aksakoff has declared—as she takes pains to tell us—that 
‘the existence of Austria-Hungary is ‘founded on injustice to 
the Slavs. At page 97 she observes, on her own account, that 
‘England has conspired with Austria to deprive the Slavs of 
the liberty which we promised them, and to betray them into 
the hands of those from whom our brothers died to free them 
for ever.’ In another place we are told of the ‘ plotting between 
Great Britain and Austria,’ assisted by ‘the hectoring of 
Germany.’ M. Aksakoff becomes almost inarticulate when he 
speaks upon this point. ‘ Beaconsfield stamped his foot, Austria 
held up a threatening finger, Russian diplomatists were terrified, 
and all was surrendered.’ He is horrified because England and 
Austria will take measures to bring Bulgaria under their influ- 
ence ‘in all matters political and economical . . . England and 
Austria will entangle the Bulgaro-Danubian Principality, and 
will enclose her in an iron band, out of which she will find no 
means of escape.’ All of which only means that they have 
prevented Russia from annexing it, and shutting out all goods 
and all manufactures except her own. But, warming with his 
subject, M. Aksakoff comes to the conclusion that these two 
wicked Powers are not really formidable, because England ‘ has 
only her Indian monsters on land,’ and Austria’s ‘ whole body is 
no more than a heel of Achilles, who, as well she may, fears 
more than anything else a war with Russia, for the raising of 
the Austrian question depends on the will of Russia alone.’ 

It is probable that M. Aksakoff is a little wiser by this time. 
The Austro-German understanding, which Lord Salisbury happily 
and 
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and justly designated ‘ good tidings of great joy,’ has somewhat 
steadied the feather-headed politicians of Moscow, and has in- 
structed them that behind ‘the heel of Achilles’ stands the 
whole of Imperial Germany. O. K. devotes an entire chapter 
to this historical incident, and labours to laugh away an alliance 
which has for the moment rendered Russia morosely silent. 
But her efforts at hilarity are evidently forced. She speaks of 
‘poor dear Austria,’ a feminine form of compassion, which 
betrays a mixture of detestation and fear. She observes that 
there can be no national hatred between Russians and Austrians, 
‘because there are no Austrians. As Prince Gortchakoff once 
wittily observed, Austria is not a nation, she is not even a State, 
she is only a Government.’ We cannot compliment the lady on 
her skill in concealing her rancour, and when she adds that 
‘with the Slavs of Austria and Hungary, that is with the majority 
of the subjects of the Hapsburg, the Slavs of Russia can only 
have the liveliest feelings of sympathy and fraternity,’ she forgets 
to add that the sympathy and fraternity they wish to display is 
the sympathy and fraternity of forcible annexation. O. K. has 
not the courage to say anything insulting about Germany, 
though she lets us see that she is burning to level her lively 
shafts against Prince Bismarck. But concerning the ally of 


Germany she does not trouble herself to dissemble. She finishes 
up with a long diatribe against that Power, by the following 
indiscreet but valuable confession :— 


‘It is a joke in Moscow that the Sick Man at Constantinople being 
in articulo mortis, the attention of Europe will have to be turned to 
the Sick Woman of Vienna-Pesth.’ 


This, then, is the Slavonic Menace, as far as concerns the 
peace of Europe. The doctrine of Nationality, applied to the 
Slavs, cannot attain its end without the destruction of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Now what chance is there of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire being destroyed, unless Europe be ex- 
posed to a war of the first magnitude? We do not mean to 
imply that its destruction would be the consequence of that 
war. On the contrary, we entertain little doubt that Austria 
would emerge from it, as she has emerged from former wars, 
stronger and more compact than ever. But no serious move- 
ment can be made to realize the aspirations of those who prate 
about a Slav Nationality, that does not involve an attack upon 
Austria-Hungary, and that does not meditate her dismember- 
ment. 

Now we should like our readers to ask themselves what 
would be the immediate result of an attack by Russia, or by 
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any of the Slav agencies which Russia can set in motion, upon 
Austria-Hungary. For a time, the disingenuous detractors in 
this country of the Treaty of Berlin laboured hard to persuade 
themselves that the visit paid by Prince Bismarck last autumn 
to Vienna had not been attended by any important negociations. 
But any affectation of doubt upon this subject is no longer 
possible. Prince Bismarck has established between Germany 
and Austria-Hungary a complete and cordial understanding ; 
and the understanding is avowedly directed against that 
sporadic movement which we have designated the Slavonic 
Menace. But it has recently oozed out that the visit in 
—— was the fruit of no sudden resolve. Ever since 1866 
rince Bismarck had been waiting for an opportunity to 
transform the old rivalry between Prussia and Austria into a 
sterling and steadfast friendship between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The competition between the House of Hapsburg 
and the House of Hohenzollern for hegemony in Germany could 
be settled only by an appeal to the sword ; and the verdict was 
in favour of the latter. But from the moment that Germany 
ceased to be a mere bundle of separate States, and became a 
single and homogeneous Empire, it was manifestly to the 
interest of the statesmen of Berlin, who had permanently mor- 
tified France, to make an ally of their former rival. It is 
probable that this alliance between the two great Powers of 
Central Europe would in any case have been established in 
course of time. It was only accelerated by the headstrong and 
unscrupulous ambition of Russia. The Treaty of San Stefano 
was probably no revelation to Prince Bismarck ; but it taught 
less instructed and less penetrating minds what was to be 
expected from the professed emancipators of oppressed nation- 
alities. The Treaty of Berlin, as M. Aksakoff and O. K. have 
the honesty to tell us, was a bitter disappointment to the 
Government of St. Petersburg, to the enthusiasts of Moscow, 
and to the adherents of Nihilism; and the hatred previously 
felt only for England and Austria, was at once extended to 
Germany. What Prince Bismarck had clearly foreseen, and 
in all probability heartily welcomed, was the complete alienation 
of Russian sentiment from Germany. It enabled him at once 
to introduce a little more enlightenment into the political 
circles of Vienna, and to convince the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment that it must either enter into a close alliance with Germany, 
or be exposed to attack from Russia, Italy, and the various 
Slav States on its eastern frontier, at one and the same time. 
These facts are too notorious to be challenged; and they 
must by this time be familiar to every one who aspires to be 
Vol. 149.—No. 298. 2N regarded 
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regarded as a serious politician. Yet it is with these facts 
before him, that a man who has been Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, and who is still regarded as the most authoritative 
mouthpiece of the Liberal party, seizes the opportunity to 
denounce, in language of unmeasured violence, Austria, the 
ally of Germany—Austria who is co-operating with Germany 
in the task which would otherwise have to be performed by 
ourselves, of keeping the ambition of Russia within reasonable 
bounds. No one who reads the volume from which we have 
made such copious extracts, will doubt from what instructor 
Mr. Gladstone has learnt his lesson against Austria. He has 
not disdained to borrow his facts and his arguments from a lady 
whose patriotism, ability, and good faith, do not prevent her 
from being the apostle of that ‘Moscow Russia’ which keeps 
Europe under the menace of wars, wars, wars for the Slavs. In 
an article in a monthly magazine, Mr, Gladstone has spoken 
of the long catalogue of Austria’s misdeeds, ‘scarcely relieved 
by a solitary act done on behalf of justice and freedom.’ But 
without going so far back as to remind him that Vienna was 
once besieged by the Turks, we may ask this denouncer of 
Austria if he remembers that he was himself a member of the 
Cabinet that plunged this country into war with Russia, and 
was profuse in its acknowledgment of the services that Austria 
rendered to the Western Powers by the occupation of the 
Danubian Principalities. Mr. Gladstone might have called 
to mind that the grandfather of the present Emperor of Austria 
was the staunchest ally of England when our fathers were en- 
gaged in the manly and successful struggle of liberating Europe 
from the intolerable domination of the Corsican conqueror.. He 
might likewise have remembered that, at the same period, the 
uncle of the present Czar was treacherously negociating with 
Napoleon to throw us over, on condition that he should be allowed 
to add Turkey and Constantinople to the Muscovite dominions. 
But no account of the Slavonic Menace would be complete, 
that did not include some reference to another disturbing 
element in the political constitution of Russia. Whilst 
Alexander II. and his ambitious ministers have been maturing 
plots and preparing armies against the peace of Europe, the 
most active and determined of the subjects of the Czar have 
been engaged in a widespread conspiracy to rid themselves of 
his rule, and to substitute for it a reign of terror and chaos. If 
the object of the Nihilists were simply to endow Russia with 
representative institutions, or even were their aim confined to 
the assassination of their own monarch, Europe might consider 
itself unaffected by their. proceedings. But Nihilism does not 
canfine 
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confine itself to national emancipation; it aspires to embrace 
the whole world in its resolute crusade. Within the space of 
a few months, three separate and appalling attempts have been 
made on the life of the Emperor; but what renders them far 
more terrible and important is, that they have been made by 
men who avow that they will not scruple to bring about a fresh 
organization of society in Europe by the self-same means 
they employed against the Imperial train at Moscow, and 
against the Imperial Palace at St. Petersburg. This self-same 
Government, which is too unscrupulous to refrain from period- 
ical aggressions upon the territory of its neighbours, and too 
weak to resist the importunate promptings of its own subjects, 
has fomented within its own borders a new species of cosmo- 
politan revolutionary communism, whose doctrines and methods 
exceed in audacity and strangeness all the previous disintegra- 
ting theories of the century. 

Who was the first Nihilist it would appear impossible to say. 
Some of the more thoughtful adherents of Nihilism would fain 
give it a respectable metaphysical origin, and attribute its real 
parentage to the great German philosopher Hegel. Hegel 
of course was perfectly innocent of the application Russian 
students attending his lectures would make of his abstract 
arguments, but there seems to be no doubt that Alexander 
Herzen drank deep of the Hegelian philosophy, and built upon 
it a political creed which was at first embodied in the cry, ‘ Let 
the old world perish!’ The exclamation is to be found in the 
brochure which he published after the failure of the Revolutions 
of 1848, and which he entitled, ‘ After the Tempest.’ Man, 
Herzen declared, bears within himself an eternal revolutionary 
tribunal, ‘an inexorable Fouquier-Tinville, and above all, a 
guillotine.’ Men, he went on to say, are afraid of their own 
logic; and when they have summoned before this eternal 
revolutionary tribunal the Church, the State, the Family, and 
Morality, they seek to save some shreds of the past. They 
deny Christianity, but they would fain rescue the immortality 
of the soul. This, he affirmed, would never do; and he added 
that, ‘in passing from the old world to the new, we must carry 
nothing with us.’ In speaking of the ‘ Terror’ of 1793, Herzen 
declared that its task was only to judge men. The task of the 
new Revolution is ‘to judge institutions, to demolish beliefs, to 
destroy all hope in what is old, to shatter every prejudice and 
shake off the yoke of all ancient ties, without concession or pity. 
Well might M. de Molinari, the well-known French publicist, 
assert that if Herzen could only have become master of the 
destinies of Russia, he would have been as despotic as the 
Emperor Nicholas himself. 
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But the time was to come when Herzen would be regarded as 
Conservative and retrograde, and when even his famous journal, 
the ‘ Kolokol,’ though for a time partly under the inspiration of 
Bakunin, whose uncompromising violence Herzen dreaded yet 
could not resist, was deemed an insufficient exponent of the doc- 
trines of revolutionary Russia. Hegel was set aside by the 
philosophical spirits of the party for Schopenhauer, with his 
radical pessimism, his gospel of dogged and melancholy nega- 
tion, and his return to the annihilating principles of Buddha. 
Schopenhauer had denounced Hegel in the most violent terms. 
He had told him almost to his face in Berlin that he was a 
charlatan and a mediocre creature, and that his doctrine was 
only a scholastic and pedantic form of poetry, worthy of boys 
and demagogues. The root of all evil, said Schopenhauer, 
is existence. Life is unendurable, and must be got rid of. 
Probably by this time Herr von Hartmann, the successor 
of Schopenhauer, and who traces misery to consciousness, is 
beginning to replace him. But it is evident that political 
Nihilism must find a valuable auxiliary in a philosophy 
which attributes evil to mere being. 

But no doctrine is made generally popular either by meta- 
physicians or by politicians. The wand of the enchanter is 
required to give life to dry propositions and dead deductions ; 
and if a theory is to find its way to the heart of a people, the 
poet and the novelist must give it soul and wings. Here is 
an account of the real origin of a term which has become a 
household word. Travelling in 1860 in the Isle of Wight, 
Tourguenef met by chance a young Russian doctor called 
Andrejef, who had just left the University of St. Petersburg. 
This young fellow, now no more, professed the theory of the 
purest negation. With the intuition which is the peculiar 
gift of genius, Tourguenef discerned that he had before him 
not a solitary phenomenon, but a type. He went deeply into 
the subject, and finally wrote his celebrated novel, ‘ Fathers and 
Sons.’ The fathers are the old generation, the sons the new; 
and the latter he designated Nihilists. Yet the word itself was 
no novelty. Royer Collard had written: ‘The scepticism, or 
Nihilism, which characterizes the philosophy of these latter 
days, springs from satiety. M. Victor Hugo had likewise 
affirmed that ‘the negation of the Infinite leads directly to 
Nihilism,’ 

We have said that Herzen came at last to be viewed with 
suspicion by the more advanced advocates of Nihilism. Amongst 
these were Ogaref and Bakunin. The burly figure of the latter 
will be remembered by Englishmen who happened to pass the 
winter of 1864-5 in Florence, and attended the hospitable 
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receptions of Herr Pulszky, the eminent Hungarian refugee, who 
has since been re-admitted to the full privileges of Austrian 
citizenship. While his fair young wife, who had escaped with 
him from Siberia,* was delighting with her wit and amiability 
the more susceptible portion of that agreeable society, Bakunin, 
in another room, seated before a tumbler of smoking Russian 
tea, would discourse with flowing eloquence and the most 
genial bonhomie upon the necessity of destroying everything that 
existed, and trusting to the unborn future to fill up the vacuum 
in a satisfactory manner. Considerably over six feet high, and 
broad in proportion, he would splutter out between his matted 
and grizzly beard sentiments to make the hair of the uninitiated 
stand on end, then bring his destructive course to a close with 
a peal of hearty laughter, as though to show that, terribly in 
earnest as he was, he exempted his present audience from the 
general doom he had been foretelling. There is a French 
saying, ‘ On est toujours Jacobin de a ; and Bakunin, 
in the eyes of Herzen, was more Nihilist than the original 
Nihilists themselves : 


‘Neither you nor I,’ wrote Herzen to Bakunin, ‘have betrayed 
our convictions ; but we look at the question from a different point of 
view. You dash forward, as of old, with a passion for destruction 
that you mistake for a creating force. You break through all obstacles, 
you respect history only in the future. I, on the contrary, have no 
faith in the old revolutionary methods, and I labour to understand 
the march of man in the past and in the present, in’ order to learn 
how to march with him, without lagging behind, and without going 
as much in advance as you, for men would not and could not follow 


me. 


It is impossible to give an exhaustive account of all the 
destructive projects of Bakunin, but among the objects of his 
iconoclastic fury were God, public or private worship, mar- 
riage, inheritance, and individual property. 

We have spoken of Tourguenef, whose novels are more or 
less familiar to the English public through translations and 
reviews. Two equally instructive imaginative writers, for any 
one who wishes to study Nihilism, are Tcherniscevski and 
Pisemski. The latter declares, in his preface to ‘An Agitated 
Sea,’ that the historian of the future may read his work with 
the confident feeling, that all which is false and factitious in 
Russian life is reflected therein. In the society he describes 
all moral feeling is inverted, falsehood and phrasemongering 


* In ‘Russia Before and After the War,’ it is said that Madame Bakunin 
escaped with her children. This is a mistake. Certainly up to 1865 there was 
no offspring of the marriage. 
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reign supreme, and egotism, craving after enjoyment, is the 
presiding genius. In the works of another Russian novelist, 
Dostojevski, the colours are yet more sombre and repulsive. The 
following language occurs in the mouth of one of his hearers :— 


‘Down with instruction and science; we have already enough to 
last us for a thousand years. The thirst for knowledge is an aristo- 
cratic thirst. Add to that, family love, and the desire of proprietor- 
ship will be developed. Let us extirpate this desire. Let us develope 
intoxication, lust, and a corruption hitherto unknown. Let us suffocate 
geniuses in their cradle. And all this in order to arrive at complete 
equality. There are other convulsions that we desire; but that 
concerns only us, the chiefs of the movement. 

‘Do you know that we are already tremendously strong? Belong- 
ing to our ranks are not only those who kill, those who burn, or those 
who strike classic blows. Such people are only obstacles. I value 
nothing but discipline.’ 


We cannot bring ourselves to transcribe the rest of the 
passage. But those of our readers who wish to gain a more 
accurate idea of the notions advocated by enthusiastic Nihilists, 
cannot do better than consult a work we have placed at the head 
of this article, ‘Il Nihilismo,’ by Signor Arnaudo, a French 
translation of which has been made by M. Henri Bellenger, and 
published at Paris. 

This is the last aspect of the Slavonic Menace; and we think 
our readers will agree with us that it presents most formidable 
features. TheSlav is not an original thinker; he is too much 
of a child to develope new ideas ; but he is quick at learning, and 
in his amiable enthusiasm he travesties the notions he imbibes. 
Nihilism is only the most recent phase of the Cosmopolitan 
Revolution. 

In presence of this Slavonic Menace—a menace proceeding 
from an ambitious Government, an aggressive race, and a dis- 
ordered society—what is to be done? ‘There can be but one 
answer. It must be firmly resisted. To encourage or even to 
tolerate it, is to declare against European freedom, European 
peace, and European civilization. When the Leaders of the 
Liberal Party are chastened by the responsibilities of Office, 
they will gradually come to discern that they have during the 
last few years been lending countenance and encouragement to 
the principal promoters of war on the Continent ; and an un- 
compromising Nemesis will compel them to resist, and possibly 
to denounce, a movement which, when in Opposition, they so 
recklessly favoured. 
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Art. [X.— The Newspapers for April 1880. 


bm the Conservative party has been overthrown by the recent 
election, so too has been that organized social force which 
we call public opinion. What has particularly distinguished 
the defeat of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has been its 
suddenness. The Whigs were desperately beaten in 1841, but 
Sir Robert Peel’s great majority in that year was only the high- 
water mark of the Conservative reaction which had set in within 
two years of the first Reform Bill. Though the Liberal defeat 
in 1874 was of a magnitude which surprised both parties, the 
public mind had been prepared for the result by a series of by- 
elections, which had reduced Mr. Gladstone’s majority to half 
its original strength. But the blow that has fallen on Lord 
Beaconsfield has come unexpectedly. We believe that—with 
the exception of Sir W. Harcourt, who, as all the world knows, 
has a singular gift of accurate prophecy, and who of course 
foresaw what has happened—no one on the Liberal side was 
sanguine enough to reckon on a majority of more than twenty, 
or at the most thirty, including the Home Rulers. The Con- 
servatives, making allowance for a certain amount of diminu- 
tion in their popularity, still hoped to be returned in sufficient 
numbers to support the Government in carrying through its 
policy. Nor were their expectations unreasonable. The lapse 
of six years had scarcely impaired the solidity of Lord Beacons- 
field’s parliamentary majority. The result of the most recent 
by-elections in Liverpool, Sheffield, and Southwark, seemed to 
show that the opinion of the constituencies emphatically ap- 
proved the policy of the Government. With scarcely more than 
one or two exceptions, the metropolitan press, daily and weekly, 
pronounced in their favour. The foreign press in all countries 
but Russia and Italy were unanimous in the hope that the 
English electoral body would grant the Tories a new lease of 
power. At home no note of disapproval was heard but the 
mechanical invectives of the Opposition orators, which constant 
reiteration had rendered stale and wearisome. The consti- 
tuencies remained as quiet as a powder-magazine the moment 
before it explodes, and society surveyed them in blissful ignorance 
of the catastrophe that was impending. The spark fell in the 
shape of the notice of Dissolution: the magazine exploded ; and 
if the Conservative party cannot be said to have been blown to 
atoms, their powerful majority has been scattered to the winds. 
At the dissolution of the last Parliament there were 351 Con- 
servatives to 301 Liberals. When this Parliament meets, 415 
Liberals 
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Liberals (including the 62 Home Rulers) will be confronted by 
no more than 237 Conservatives. 

What has been the cause of this astonishing defeat? Some 
governments have perished from inherent weakness, as the 
Whigs perished in 1841. Others have been destroyed by in- 
ternal dissensions, as when the rupture took place between Sir 
Robert Peel and the Protectionists. Others again, like Mr. 
Gladstone’s last Ministry, from an overweening confidence in 
their own strength, have vexed and harassed the country till it 
was glad to be rid of them. But the present Government has 
not fallen from any of these causes. It cannot be accused of 
weakness, for, though thwarted by a factious Opposition at home, 
it has courageously confronted the dangers which threatened the 
country abroad, and has steered the vessel of the State safe 
through almost unexampled difficulties. It saved Europe from 
the consequences of the Treaty of San Stefano, and averted the 
imminent danger of a great war. This merit is allowed to 
Lord Beaconsfield by the unanimous voice of Continental opinion. 
Whatever else the Conservative Government has been, it has 
not been a do-nothing government. Nor has the Ministry been 
more than temporarily weakened by internal differences ; its 
union was to the last as hearty and complete as in the hour 
of triumph in 1874, It has neither pulled down churches, 
threatened property, nor harassed interests. Its errors, indeed, 
have been rather on the side of omission than commission ; but, 
apart from the fact that there has been no external pressure for 
activity in domestic legislation, the absence of interference by 
the State will never in quiet times be accounted a grave crime 
in a country like England. Besides, the Government has done 
much really good and useful work of a quiet kind. The Con- 
solidation of the Factory Acts, the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, the Army Discipline Act, and other 
valuable administrative measures, must in the opinion of all 
fair-minded men relieve the Ministry from the imputation of 
neglecting the home interests of the country. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains, that the country has seen fit to 
return no more than 237 Conservatives to the present Parliament. 
Nor can it be said that this adverse verdict is partial and 
inconclusive ; that it represents a majority of the electors in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, but not in England ; or that it is 
the opinion of the boroughs,.but not of the counties. On the 
contrary, it is very evenly distributed throughout the realm. 
Conservatism, indeed, holds its own in the north-east and part 
of the north of Ireland, where the old Orange loyalty remains 
staunch against the seductions both of Home Rule and Tenant 
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Right. Even here, however, there has been loss, and as for the 
rest of Ireland, now that Carlow and King’s County have turned 
against the Tories, it may be said that the followers of Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Shaw are masters of the situation. In Scotland 
the Conservative cause has almost reached a vanishing-point. 
The victory in Midlothian has been repeated in one county 
after another, and Wigtonshire, Dumbartonshire, the two Ayr- 
shires, and Haddingtonshire—the last won by the popularity of 
Lord Elcho—alone uphold the standard of the party. 

In England there have been one or two noteworthy gains, and 
a few consolatory symptoms to brighten the generally disastrous 
character of our fortunes. The Whigs, after their experience at 
the by-election, have declined a contest at Liverpool. The City 
of London, by unexampled majorities, has shown its confidence 
in the representatives of the Tories ; so that the two great centres 
of commercial opinion in England pronounce an emphatic verdict 
in favour of Lord Beaconsfield. Sheffield also, which led the 
way in showing that the old national fire was still alive, returns 
a Tory for the first time in its history ; Taunton, long a strong- 
hold of Liberalism, places a Conservative at the head of the 
poll ; and Greenwich makes what amends it can for the defection 
of Midlothian. Of the other metropolitan boroughs, however, 
Westminster, the chief centre of wealth and refinement, is, as 
Mr. Gladstone observes, singular in its Conservatism ; Chelsea 
and Marylebone decline any longer to allow the Conservatives a 
share in the representation ; Hackney, Finsbury, and Lambeth 
remain Liberal; while Southwark has illustrated democratic 
fickleness by rejecting the Tory representative whom, a month 
before, ‘it had returned with a clear majority over the combined 
votes of his two Liberal competitors. The borough constituencies 
all over England have shown a kindred disposition. 

Turning to the counties, the aspect of affairs is perhaps 
even more discouraging for the Tories, for in these their 
supremacy has been hitherto undisputed. And so too it re- 
mains in the metropolitan counties, which are the nearest 
to the centre of wealth and intelligence. Of ninety-two 
members returned by Middlesex, Buckinghamshire, Hertford- 
shire, Berkshire, Essex, Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, fifty-five are 
Conservatives, so that nearly a quarter of the entire Conservative 
strength is derived from these counties. The thanks of the 
Conservatives are due above all to the true old English spirit of 
Kent, which returns twelve representatives of the Tory party, 
being three more than in the last Parliament. Sussex is not far 
behind. Brighton has indeed been lost by a very narrow 
majority ; but a victory has been gained in Hastings, a has 
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long been exclusively Liberal, while ten out of the fourteen seats 
in the county are occupied by Tories. The East and Mid divi- 
sions of Surrey have also distinguished themselves by their 
. crushing repulse of the Liberal attack; and in Middlesex the 
great triumph of Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Coope will 
be long remembered. On the whole, too, the south-western 
counties have been true to their colours. But in Wales, in the 
border counties, in the Midlands, and in the North, the defeats of 
the Conservatives have been frequent and serious. Their loss 
in the counties of England and Wales alone has amounted to 
thirty-six seats; and to set against all this they have but one 
solitary gain in East Cumberland. 

Regarding this overwhelming Liberal majority as a display 
of anti-Tory feeling throughout the country, we may readily 
discover certain great drifts of social and national aspiration, 
which have contributed towards the defeat of our party. In 
Ireland, the imagination of a fickle and enthusiastic race has 
been carried away by the rival schemes of the Home Rule 
Association and the Land League. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Shaw 
will each head a devoted contingent, and will aim at objects 
destructive of the rights of property and the integrity of the 
Empire. In Scotland, the genius of the people, ‘ perfervid’ as 
of old, and schooled in the harsh rigour of Presbyterianism, 
opposes itself to the aristocratic traditions of Conservatism as 
naturally as it sympathizes with Mr. Gladstone’s grim earnest- 
ness and absence of humour. The English and Welsh Dis- 
senters again, like the Scotch Presbyterians, form a large and 
enthusiastic body, whose vote is given partly on ecclesiastical 
grounds, and partly from that ‘ progressive’ radicalism, which 
so remarkably distinguishes them from their steady religious 
forefathers. . But the most ominous and for Conservatives the 
saddest change in a large body of organized opinion is the 
defection from the Tory party of a considerable section of the 
agricultural interest. If the farmers of England have really 
voted against the Conservatives on no better grounds than the 
Liberal organs suppose, a bitter awakening and repentance is 
assuredly in store for them. 

‘The farmers, says the ‘Times’ of April 13, ‘ have voted in fact, 
as was perfectly natural and reasonable, not upon the past, but upon 
the fature. They have not been trying the Ministry for their past 
conduct, on which, perhaps, they do not care to form a very definite 
opinion. But they want to see if new men can do better for them in 
the future, and they are satisfied it is the safer plan to make some 
change.’ , 

To make some change! The character of the steady-going, 
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substantial, English-hearted farmer must indeed have altered 
for the worse if his vote is given on the same grounds as that 
of the fickle and migratory householder in the boroughs. Is it 
really to see if ‘new men can do better for him in the future,’ 
that he has transferred his allegiance to the party which has 
always subordinated his interests to those of the manufacturer, 
which, when in the plenitude of its power, utterly declined to 
entertain his complaints of the unjust incidence of local rates, 
and which has merely taken up the cry about the land laws in - 
consequence of the distress caused by bad seasons? We cannot 
believe it. We are rather inclined to think, that in their distress 
the farmers have swallowed the bait which the Liberals held out 
to them, without reflecting on the consequences which their 
secession from the Conservatives must exercise in the entire 
political situation. Whatever have been their reasons, disap- 
pointment, we fear, awaits them. Meantime we have only to 
note the fact, that the Radical cause has been promoted, not only 
by the Land League of Ireland and the Presbyterian bigotry of 
Scotland, but by the tenant farmers of England. 

But when all these organic movements of public opinion are 
accounted for, there still remains a vast unknown quantity in 
the popular vote which defies analysis. From the statistics 
which have been compiled at the time we write, it appears that 
the number of votes given in 1880 to the Conservatives has been 
1,412,956, as against 1,217,806 given them in 1874, showing an 
actual increase of 195,150. On the Liberal side the vote in 1880 
has been 1,877,296, while in 1874 it was only 1,431,805, the in- 
crease being 445,491. So that, while the Conservatives obtain 
additional support to the amount of 16 per cent., the Liberals 
increase their following by 31-1 per cent. It is evident, there- 
fore, that large masses of electors who have never before exercised 
the franchise have appeared at the poll, and that the most notice- 
able feature in the Liberal triumph is not so much the power of 
principles or opinions, or even of eloquence, as the influence of 
numbers. 

If we want to understand why these numbers have polled 
for the Liberals and against the Conservatives, we must go 
back to the elementary principles of our system of party 
government. We have a vast electoral body possessing the 
practical disposal of all that power, place, and patronage, 
which form the chief objects of ambition to men of affairs. The 
electors award these precious spoils alternately to one or other 
of the two historical parties. To obtain the good-will of a 
numerical majority of the constituencies, is the great aim of 
party conflict: everything in political life is accordingly made 
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to depend on the strictness of organization, and a knowledge of 
the various arts by which numbers of men can be attracted to 
a single point. We may assume, therefore, that the nucleus 
of a popular vote will consist on each side of strict party men, 
who, from interest or principle, are bent upon securing a success 
for the cause which they serve. There are of course occasions 
when some question comes before the constituencies, in which 
the electors feel an interest quite independent of party. But 
when the issue lies beyond the scope of their own immediate 
interests, they fall almost inevitably into the hands of party 
managers. Under these circumstances, if we think of the in- 
numerable advantages that offer themselves to the attacking 
party, we shall perceive that, unless a Government has enjoyed 
an exceptional amount of prosperity and good fortune, its 
chances of obtaining a just trial from a fickle democracy are 
exceedingly slender. 

No one can say that the Tory Ministry appeared before the 
people with fortune on their side. The stars in their courses 
seem to have fought against them. Social distress resulting 
from five bad seasons, a general depression in the commercial 
world, foreign complications, an accumulation of debt, and a 
failing revenue, were the conditions under which they had to 
fight the battle. Against them was arrayed a party which had 
been six years out of office, and which was accordingly armed 
for the attack with all the advantages that hunger possesses over 
satiety. To this regular army of canvassers was added the 
highly trained volunteer force of Nonconformity. The clergy 
of the Established Church, though as a body they were of course 
on the Conservative side, abstained with their usual prudence 
from any active interference in the fray. But we may say con- 
fidently that there was scarcely a Dissenting chapel or school- 
house throughout the country which was not converted into a 
Liberal Committee-room. Every kind of moral feeling or 
influence that could inflame the popular mind was employed 
against the Government by these pious partisans. Availing 
themselves of the general discontent, they insinuated that the 
bad seasons and bad trade were the judgments of an offended 
Providence on a wicked Government. Denunciation was 
another effective weapon. The torrent and ferocity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s moral invective were only distinguishable from the 
rhetoric of other preachers by his superior eloquence; and it 
would perhaps have been strange if multitudes of simple-minded 
people had not been carried away by the accounts of Ministerial 
wickedness which were for ever being dinned into their ears. 
Enthusiasm contributed not a little to the result; there was a 
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vague impression abroad, that the Tories wished to help the 
Turks to bully oppressed nationalities. Ignorance and pre- 
judice were also freely encouraged. No fiction was too gross 
for the flatterers of the mob. Thus Mr. Cohen, at Southwark, 
did not scruple to inform a large audience that the Tories had 
ordered the erection of a monument in Westminster Abbey to 
the late Prince Imperial, in order to express their hatred of 
Republican institutions. To the same constituency Mr. Sullivan 
exhibited a ‘ cat,’ to show the electors that corporal punishment 
was retained in the army in consequence of the natural inhu- 
manity of the Conservative party. In Chelsea the intelligence 
of the constituency was appealed to by large placards asking 
whether they would vote for ‘Gladstone, and Peace and Pro- 
sperity, or for ‘ Beaconsfield, and War and Want.’ At North- 
ampton Mr. Adam, the Liberal whip, and Mr. Morley, a religious 
Dissenter, expressed their eager wishes for the triumph of the 
notorious Mr. Bradlaugh over the detestable Tories. Lastly, a 
passion which has exercised much influence has been the love of 
change. A friend of ours, a keen canvasser for the Conser- 
vatives, informs us that he wasted much persuasion on an elector 
who was firm in his determination to poll for the Liberals. 
Being asked his reason, the citizen replied, ‘The Tories have 
been in six years; it is time that the other “blokes” had a 
turn.’ We do not doubt that the ideas of government enter- 
tained by this impartial dispenser of patronage were largely 
shared by his fellow-electors throughout the kingdom. Now if 
it be considered that all these diverse influences—discontent, 
hope, love of change, party spirit, envy, enthusiasm, and the like 
—have been operating on large masses of men in every con- 
stituency, and concentrating their energies on a single point, we 
shall be able to form an idea of the extraordinarily composite 
nature of the popular intelligence which Mr. Gladstone describes 
as a great judicial Court of Appeal. 

One thing only is certain. There has been a great party 
fight and a great party triumph. The result of the conflict has 
been to dispel a certain number of illusions, but a good many 
still remain. The Tories have awaked from their dream. 
They trusted too implicitly in the general good sense of the 
country, so strongly evinced in the remarkable by-elections at 
Sheffield, Liverpool, and Southwark : they did not make sufficient 
allowance for the loss of balance occasioned by the excitement 
of a vast electorate at a general election. We do not doubt 
besides that, lulled by the security of possession, they had 
allowed themselves to be outstripped in point of organization 
by the Liberals. But all this belongs to the past, and it is 
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more profitable to reflect on the present illusions of the Whigs. 
The Whigs have chosen to fight the battle on the narrowest 
party lines, and they have won it. Speaking at Margate on the 
7th of April, Mr. Goschen said : 

‘The Liberal party were victorious ; they put their own construc- 
tion on it, and it was simply this—the verdict of the country had 
endorsed the policy of the Opposition.’ 


This is the literal truth; but then the Opposition have never 
had any policy, except to oust the Government. It was the 
Whig leader who exhorted his distracted followers to ‘ sink their 
differences and unite in turning out the Tories.’ For a long 
time, indeed, it seemed as if even this effort was beyond the 
power of the Opposition. They endeavoured to catch an advan- 
tage for themselves out of the embarrassment of the Ministry at 
the time of the Bulgarian Atrocity agitation ; but their hopes 
were crushed by the success of the Government at the Congress 
of Berlin. They tried again at the outbreak of the Afghan 
War, and after the massacre at Cabul; and again they failed as 
signally as before. Afterwards they coquetted with the Home 
Rulers, patronized Local Option, and fraternized with the Liberal 
Associations ; but without effect. 

One of the last prophecies of the late Earl Russell was that 
‘ whenever the Liberal party was reconstituted it would be on a 
Whig basis ;’ and if the veteran statesman had lived to see the 
multitude of aristocratic aspirants for office bent on verifying his 
predictions, it would have rejoiced his heart. As party men, we 
do not grudge the Whigs their triumphs. Six years is no doubt 
an unusually long period for a Tory Government to have been 
in power, and there is much to be said for the view of the respect- 
able elector mentioned before ‘that the other “ blokes” should 
have a turn.” The Whigs claim to be able administrators. 
We shall consider their measures with fairness, and in no spirit 
of factious opposition ; but we are not ready to give them full 
confidence beforehand. And when we leave the region of 
business, and come to the speculations of the Whigs as to the 
causes of their triumph, and the influence which their advent 
to power will exercise on the future policy of the country, we 
find ourselves once more in a world of illusion. It is part of 
the Whig case, that the policy of the Conservative Government 
has been one of violence and disturbance, and they maintain 
that, in pronouncing so strongly against the Tories, the country 
is only displaying its attachment to Whig moderation. 

‘We quite admit,’ said Lord Hartington during his campaign in 
North-Kast Lancashire, ‘that there may be times when the country 
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is not anxious for change, and when a Conservative Government may 
be best for it ; but we altogether deny that the policy of this Govern- 
ment has been a truly Conservative policy. They have adopted in 
many respects, and especially in their foreign policy, a course of 
conduct which I believe would have startled and alarmed old Conser- 
vative statesmen as much as it has alarmed us. It is not for the 
purpose of making great sweeping or revolutionary changes that we 
are asking the country now to replace that Conservative majority. 
It is for the purpose of reverting to a policy of prudence and mode- 
ration. I cannot better conclude, perhaps, than by giving you the 
advice of Sir Stafford Northcote, who said the other day, “ Let us now 
at last have a little common sense.” We think that the verdict of 
the boroughs has already shown that the boroughs have a little 
common sense.” 


This policy of ‘common sense’ and moderation is therefore 
supposed by the Whigs to have been approved by the con- 
stituencies at the recent elections. Now we need take no 
notice of the indictment against the Conservative Government. 
It is sufficient to observe that Lord Hartington’s charge of want 
of ‘common sense,’ if established against the Ministry, is esta- 
blished also, not only against the late Parliament, which, by 
enormous majorities, showed its approval of their policy, but 
also against the whole of Europe as represented at the Congress 
of Berlin. Nor need we stop to enquire how it is that Liberals 
of such weight and impartiality as Lord Grey and others have 
expressed their wishes for the success of a Government which 
delights in tinsel and bombast. 

The past may be left to take care of itself: what we are 
concerned with is the future, and the nature of that ‘ policy of 
prudence and moderation’ to which Lord Hartington thinks 
that the electors are so anxious that their representatives should 
revert. The Whigs have put forward their programme; it is 
no doubt exceedingly ‘ prudent and moderate,’ not to say modest 
and mouse-like. 

1. Equalization of the borough and county franchise. 

2. Establishment of Local Boards for the administration of 
county business on the elective principle. 

3. A modification of the law of entail, and facilities for the 
transfer of land. 

Such are the mighty projects—which it is allowed that 
the Tories themselves would probably have contemplated if 
they remained in office—to realize which the Whigs have been 
replaced in power with a majority larger than has been bestowed 
upon any party since the days of the first Reform Bill! With 
regard to the first proposal, we shall only say that, though of 
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course the Whigs are irrevocably committed to it, we shall be 
surprised if they regard it with much enthusiasm now that they 
have had experience of democratic mutability, and are com- 
fortably installed in office. As to the question of County 
Boards, we are as much disposed as the Whigs to look with 
favour upon any development of local government, which may 
relieve Parliament of the superfluous burdens with which it 
is oppressed. The Government of Lord Beaconsfield intro- 
duced a measure aiming at this object: and, if it failed to 
meet with that support in the last Parliament which we always 
hoped it would secure, its lukewarm reception was due not more 
to the absorbing interest of foreign policy, than to the absence of 
external pressure from those whose interests were chiefly affected 
by it. The truth is that the farmers are not particularly keen 
upon the subject. They know that the present financial ad- 
ministration of the counties is both efficient and economical, 
and, with their experience of School Board magnificence, they 
are somewhat apprehensive of the effect which a change to the 
principle of election might exercise upon their pockets. Never- 
theless, we predict with confidence that a well-considered scheme 
for introducing the representative principle into the financial 
part of county government would meet with no opposition from 
the Tories. Lastly, with reference to the proposed reform of the 
land laws, we have only to point to the measure recently intro- 
duced by the Lord Chancellor. If the Whigs elect to proceed 
with this, or to replace it by a scheme of their own, equally 
cautious} and comprehensive, the Tories will not be the men to 
throw any obstacles in the way of such useful legislation. It would 
be too ridiculous if the parturition of the electoral mountain, 
which has recently astounded society, were to end in nothing but 
the Whig mouse. But the amount of interest which the country 
feels in the programme of the ‘ Moderate’ party may be mea- 
sured by the fact that, amidst all the sound and fury of the 
conflict, the measures we have enumerated were barely men- 
tioned by a single representative speaker. 

Another illusion, which we suspect will soon be dispersed by 
the logic of facts, is the cheerful belief of the modern waiters 
upon Providence, that the common sense of the constituencies is 
sure to arrange all things for the best. The struggles of the poli- 
tical optimist to adapt himself to the changes of popular opinion 
are as fine a comedy as the sturdy profession of principle by the 
Whigs. We remember the air of solemn wisdom with which 
these easy-principled philosophers opposed the Ministerial policy 
during the ‘ Atrocity’ period, and down to the very moment 
when the Russians had Constantinople in their grasp ;—how 
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with the revulsion of public feeling they shifted about, and sup- 
ported the Government with more or less fervour till the first 
day of the recent elections ;—and we have since watched with 
mingled amusement and compassion their struggles to discover a 
link of consistency between their past opinions and their present 
necessities. It is no doubt a task of some difficulty to reconcile 
a general support of Lord Beaconsfield’s administration under 
the old Parliament with a vote of censure upon it in the new. 
But the transition can be effected. Everything, we are told, has 
turned out as it ought, and the country has been following the 
advice which its oracle consistently gave it. We are now de- 
livered from all danger of annexation in Afghanistan (as if this 
had ever been contemplated) ; we may alter our Egyptian policy ; 
and further the claims of Greece. Otherwise matters will go on 
precisely as before ; some ‘ heedless rhetoric’ will no doubt have 
to ‘drop into oblivion ;’ but the Liberal leaders will never proceed 
further than ‘moderate men’ approve. The political weather 
has for a short period been violently unsettled ; but the atmos- 
phere has again become clear and quiet, and, though the wind 
has shifted round to a different quarter, nothing in the way of 
a disturbance or a depression can be discerned approaching our 
happy coasts. 

All this is admirable and ingenious, but has no better founda- 
tion than a house built upon the sands. It has long been 
supposed that the daily press, which is necessarily obliged to 
study the tastes of a multitude of readers, is a satisfactory reflex 
of the general sense of the constituent body. Before the Reform 
Bill of 1867 this was no doubt the case. The 10/. householder 
was a being whom it was possible to understand. He had cer- 
tain definite class-characteristics of his own, and he was con- 
siderably influenced by the opinions of the classes above him. 
But the modern elector is a complete terra ignota. Holding a 
comparatively small stake in the general well-being of the 
country, unthrifty, migratory, in short irresponsible, he is little 
affected by the conventional principles of regular society. 
Though he is susceptible of generous instincts to a degree far 
beyond the old 10/. householder, his feelings are vague and 
transitory. He may sometimes show himself keenly alive to the 
influence of educated opinion; but where his prejudices are 
enlisted, or when he is possessed by enthusiasm, he sets reason at 
defiance, and time and facts alone can cure him of his delusions. 
Meanwhile the destinies of the country are entirely at his mercy. 
Perhaps the first revelation of his peculiarities was the tri- 
umphant return of Dr. Kenealy for Stoke. It is now evident 
that the extraordinary popular craze for the Tichborne Claimant 
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has died a natural death; but it has proved strong enough to 
monopolize half the representation of a populous constituency 
for the whole of one Parliament. In the same way the agita- 
tion caused by the Bulgarian Atrocities possessed the mind of 
the majority, until a stronger emotion was aroused by the march 
of the Russians on Constantinople. The arrest of this move- 
ment by the entry of the British fleet into the Dardanelles, 
and the warlike preparations by which that demonstration was 
followed, provoked a different sort of enthusiasm, which culmi- 
nated with the return of our Plenipotentiaries from Berlin. But 
the memory of these achievements has faded, and the last im- 
pression left upon the mind of the electorate is the disagreeable 
expense which they have occasioned. Thus we see three different 
emotions successively swaying the judgment of the masses. It 
is as Aufidius says :— 
‘One fire drives out one fire ; one nail one nail ; 
Rights by rights falter ; strengths by strengths do fail.’ 


There is doubtless an element of reason in these various verdicts 
of the multitude; democratic sympathies, national pride, and 
general discontent, are all natural instincts in a free society ; 
but seeing, as we all must, how entirely the opinion of the 
people is governed by sentiment, we are not impressed with the 
wisdom of those who hear in the voice of numbers the voice 
of God. 

Yet one more illusion must give place before hard facts—and 
that is the hopes and dreams of the masses themselves. ‘The 
world,’ said Napoleon, ‘ is governed by Imagination.’ ‘ England,’ 
said Lord Aberdeen, as reported by Sir Theodore Martin, ‘is 
governed by Talk.’ There is a sufficient amount of truth in each 
saying to warrant the epigram. Imagination and Talk can 
destroy Governments, if they cannot permanently establish them. 
Napoleon’s overthrow of the entire Balance of Power in Europe 
was in great part accomplished by the effect of the French Revo- 
lution on the imagination. The fall of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government is perhaps principally due to Mr. Gladstone’s 
powers of Talk. For three years past Mr. Gladstone has fixed 
his whole mind on one object. 

‘My purpose,’ said he, in his famous Oxford speech in 1878, ‘I 
may tell you fairly, has been with extremely inadequate means, and 
in a very poor and mean degree, but still to the best of my power, 
for the last eighteen months, day and night, week by week, month by 
month, to counterwork as well as I could what I believe to be the 
purpose of Lord Beaconsfield.’ 


He has now succeeded to the utmost limit of his desires, 
and 
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and he addresses his vanquished foes with an air of miagna- 
nimity. Let bygones be bygones, says he :— 


‘I have been personally engaged, and warmly engaged, for a 
length of time, in this great contest. I have now laid down my arms. 
I do not mean that I have renounced the service of my country, but 
I mean that I have done with the keen controversy that has led up 
to the present election. From this time forward we hope to open a 
new and, as I trust, a happier chapter of our history.’ 


This is very characteristic. We take it that these words can 
only mean that Mr. Gladstone did not then intend to resume office. 
A sense of responsibility has never been a prominent feature in 
his character. A Protean process of self-transformation has 
marked his whole career, Instability of principle is written on 
each of his political phases, from his appearance as leader of the 
‘ unbending Tories’ to his present attitude as the hope of militant 
democracy. Instability characterized his extraordinary tergiver- 
sations during the Crimean War, and his support of despotic 
Russia, the foe of British interests and manufactures, in her 
Eastern policy during the last three years. Instability appears in 
his subserviency to the Vatican during his term of office, and his 
fulminations against it after his fall. Instability of purpose was 
the secret of his abdication of the leadership under the depression 
caused by defeat. The same emotional restlessness manifested 
itself on the first symptoms of the democratic revival during 
the Atrocity agitation, when, thrusting aside the constitutional 
leader of the Opposition, he placed himself at the head of the 
Radicals and Nonconformists in the crusade against the Turks 
and the Tories. He has won a victory as the champion of the 
multitude. But if he thinks that he has ‘done with the con- 
troversy’ which he himself has excited, he is mistaken. We 
hold him responsible for the consequences of his actions, and 
we consider that, as he has borne the chief part in persuading 
the people to overturn the Queen’s Government, it is to him 
that we ought to look for the principles of our future policy at 
home and abroad. 

What, then, in the way of domestic legislation has Mr. 
Gladstone been proposing to the people during his fiery crusade ? 
We believe that on a recent occasion he gave notice to the 
English constituencies, in the pages of a magazine, of thirty-one 
measures—so precise was his arithmetic—which required instant 
attention! His promises to the harder men of the North were less 
numerous; but their nature, and the manner in which they were 

resented to the imagination, are worthy of careful consideration. 
The first, the most pressing need of the country at the present 
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moment is, it seems, an increase in the number of the represen- 
tatives of Scotland! Like all Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, the 
necessity of this change is enforced on the largest possible prin- 
ciples. The first two principles requiring it are intelligible 
ones—population and revenue. But the third, and it would 
seem the most convincing of all, is—the element of distance! 


‘A small number of representatives are more effective when they 
are close to the seat of Government, than when they are far from the 
seat of Government. . . . It is recognized that nearness is a reason 
for having a more limited number of members, and consequently that 
distance constitutes a claim for a larger number of members than the 
population would warrant.’—Political and other Speeches in Scotland, 
p. 68. 


What Scotchman could fail to assent to so reasonable a 
conclusion ? 

Again, the mind of the country is greatly exercised as to the 
mode of dealing with the Reform of the Liquor Laws. Many 
of Mr. Gladstone’s hearers were, no doubt, anxious to learn how 
the ex-Premier proposed to deal with the subject; and some of 
them may have wished to know whether he agreed with them 
in their views on the principle of Local Option. What satis- 
faction did they get? As usual, Mr. Gladstone approached the — 
subject on lofty principles :— 

‘ My opinion is this, that the three principles which ought to guide 
the consideration of this difficult question are as follows. Serious 
efforts ought to be made to abate this terrible mischief. These 
efforts should be made just as the remarkable effort that was success- 
fully made in past sessions to close the public-houses of Ireland on 
Sunday. They should be made with a due and careful regard to the 
state of public opinion.’—Ibid. p. 75. 


Now we confess that the enumeration of these three admirable 
— reads to us like an apt quotation from the ‘ Happy 

nd, a play which Mr. Gladstone may perhaps remember. 
North of the Tweed, however, it appears to have been received 
with a gravity as portentous as that with which it was 
delivered. Passing on to the question of Local Option, the 
oracle continued : 


‘During the late Government we introduced a Bill which embodied 
the principles of local option. It was not in our power to carry that 
Bill. I do not dwell upon its provisions particularly. I do not ask 
now whether they were the wisest and the best, or the most unwise 
and the worst. I speak only of its principle, and I say that so far as 
I am able to judge, there is no reason why upon the threshold a pro- 
position for allowing the operation of local option in regard to the 
liquor laws should be rejected and condemned.’—Ibid. p. 75. 

After 
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After this plain profession of faith, Mr. Gladstone proceeded 
to deal with the possibility of the disestablishment of the Scotch 
Church. This question had excited great interest in Scotland. 
It had been cautiously mooted by Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Adam, but had certainly failed to elicit any show of enthusiasm 
in the country. Mr. Gladstone knew what was passing in the 
minds of many of his audience, and his treatment of the subject 
was characteristic. In the first place he cast upon the Tories 
the responsibility of having been the first to stir the question by 
their Act for the Abolition of Lay Patronage! 

‘ They liked a policy such as they have been applying to their (sic) 
foreign affairs. They liked a policy of disquietude, and they suc- 
ceeded, in one way or another, in contriving to force the subject of 
Disestablishment into a certain amount of prominence, and making 
it one of the real factors of political discussion.’—Ibid. p. 77. 


As to his own views on the subject, he took his stand on the 
lofty ground of justice : 


‘Gentlemen, on this subject I have got 4 practical remark to make, 
as I understand there is a real anxiety, and I think, a just and fair 
anxiety, prevailing among the Established Church of Scotland ; and 
it is this, that their cause should be fairly tried ; that if the Esta- 
blished Church, so much respected, and so justly, for long services, 
for the character of its ministers, and the good they do, and for the 
suitableness of its institutions in many respects to the habits of the 
people, if it is to be put upon its trial, it shall have a fair, full, and 
open trial, that it shall not be condemned without having been thus 
fairly tried.’— Ibid. p. 78. 


Considering that the Church of Scotland has been on its trial 
for several centuries, this must have been consoling for members 
of the Established Church. But the Free Kirk was not to be 
cast down. Mr, Gladstone passed on to recal the precedent of 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and pointed out, in 
the famous passage so often quoted, how the attention of the 
country had been called to the state of Ireland and the Irish 
Church, by the murder of the Manchester policeman and the 
blowing up of Clerkenwell jail. At any rate, he concluded, 
the question could not be taken up without another Dissolution 
of Parliament, to bring the subject immediately under the 
consideration of the people. Now we do not wish to press this 
matter unduly, but Mr. Gladstone is a responsible statesman, 
and ought to know the value of words. If he does not under- 
stand that, after listening to his arguments, the professional 
agitators among the Scotch Dissenters will redouble their efforts 
to embitter the controversy between the Churches to such a 
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degree, that the Scotch people will be glad to resort to Dis- 
establishment as a necessary evil—he must be singularly igno- 
rant of the ordinary operations of human nature. 

Again, local government is one of the questions with which 
a Liberal Government is pledged to deal. It might have been 
expected, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone would have told the 
electors on what lines a measure on this subject ought to be 
constructed. But he did nothing of the sort. The last Liberal 
Government, he says, insisted that the question as to the inci- 
dence of local rates must be postponed till the whole system of 
county government was reformed. The Tory Government, on 
the other hand, decided that the ratepayer should be relieved 
before the principle of county government was altered. This, 
it appears (although the principle had been agreed to in a Liberal 
House of Commons) was exceedingly immoral : 


‘Whereas. the Imperial Government, which is the only propelling 
power that can cause legislation of that kind to move onwards, have 
gratuitously and prematurely parted with the great inducement they 
held in their hands to bring all parties into a reasonable settlement, 
to induce magistrates to give in, and to abate of their respective 
pretensions ; they have given up the lever by which they ought to 
have propelled the question on behalf of the public interest, and the 
question remains in that neglected and abandoned state in which 
they have left almost every other subject of that kind, or rather, it 
is in a condition of greater difficulty and less hope than it ever was 
before.’ — Ibid. p. 85. 


The electors have therefore been left completely in the dark 
as to the kind of measure which the Liberals, with their vast 
majority, may press through the House of Commons for the 
supposed improvement of county administration. 

ith regard to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of foreign policy, one 
extract will be sufficient : 


‘ By our conduct to the Slavonic populations we alienated those 
populations from us. We made our name odious among them. They 
had every disposition to sympathize with us, every disposition to 
confide in us. They are, as a people, desirous of freedom, desirous 
of self-government, with no aggressive views, but hating the idea of 
being absorbed in a huge despotic empire like Russia. But when 
they found that we, and the other Powers of Europe under our un- 
fortunate guidance, declined to become in any manner their cham- 
pions in defence of the rights of life, of property, and of female 
honour,— whtn they found that there was no call which could find 
its way to the heart of England through its Government, or to the 
hearts of the other Powers, and that Russia alone was disposed to 
fight for them, why naturally they said “ Russia is our friend.” We 
have done everything, gentlemen, in our power to drive these popu- 
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lations into the arms of Russia. If Russia has aggressive dispositions 
in the direction of Turkey—and I think it probable that she may 
have them—it is we who have laid the ground upon which Russia 
may make her march to the south—we who have taught the Bulga- 
rians, the Servians, the Roumanians, the Montenegrins, that there is 


one Power in Europe, and only one, which is ready to support in act — 


and by the sword her professions of sympathy with the oppressed 
populations of Turkey. That Power is Russia; and how can you 
blame these people if, in such circumstances, they are disposed to 
say, “ Russia is our friend”? But why did we make them say it? 
simply because of the policy of the Government, not because of the 
wishes of the people of this country. —Jbid. pp. 121, 122. 


Now these, let it be remembered, are the principles on which 
the constituencies have been advised, during a campaign under- 
taken for the express purpose of overthrowing the Government, 
that the affairs of the country ought to be regulated. 

Those who think, or wish to think, that the recent elections 
have produced nothing but a change of Government, will argue 
that ‘ heedless rhetoric’ of this kind would be better ‘ buried in 
oblivion.’ Such a view in our opinion, however, indicates an 
extremely inadequate conception of the circumstances in which 
we are placed. The Government have appealed to the country 
for a vote of confidence in their domestic and foreign policy, 
each of which has been conducted on clear and intelligible lines. 
The country has replied by pronouncing, as far as numbers go, 
an emphatic condemnation of their conduct in both respects. 
Constitutionally, therefore, it is right that Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition, who for three years past have been doing their best to 
rouse the passions which have just found a vent, should be pre- 
pared with an alternative policy of their own. But this is not 
forthcoming. Mr. Gladstone indeed ventured to propose a 
course of action in 1877, but it was rejected by an enormous 
Parliamentary majority, and by the Liberal leaders themselves. 
Mr. Forster, again, without committing himself to any definite 
proposal, declared in the same year that the policy of the 
Government must be reversed : 


‘It will be our duty and your duty,’ said he, at a dinner of the 
Cobden Club, ‘ not merely in Parliament, but out of it, through good 
report and ill report, to do the utmost to prevent the country being 
absolutely committed to this dangerous policy, and if possible to 
seize the first opportunity of reversing it.’* 


Reversal of the Ministerial policy was also the note raised by 
Lord Hartington at the outset of his electioneering campaign in 





* Speech at the Cobden Club dinner, 20th July, 1877. 
Lancashire 
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Lancashire last autumn; but his ideas were received with such 
disfavour, that he made haste to minimize the meaning of his 
words. From the moment the Dissolution became imminent, 
the Opposition have found it necessary to profess themselves as 
ardent champions of the national honour as the Tories ; merely 
asserting that they will find some other means of defending it ; 
but what those means are they have not yet explained. As to 
domestic legislation, we may safely say that it has been barely 
mentioned during the late conflict. The battle has been fought 
on strictly party lines; it is supposed that Liberal virtue has 
vanquished Tory wickedness. When the people recover their 
senses, they will begin to perceive that they have been voting for 
illusions. Meantime we repeat that it is well to bring under 
their notice such evidence as may lead them to consider the 
justice of their recent verdict, and the wisdom of the statesman 
by whose eloquence they have been persuaded. 

When all will-o’-the-wisps have vanished, and the first 
intoxication of party triumph has passed away, the rocks by 
which we are surrounded will show themselves. The peace of 
Europe had been secured mainly by the energetic action of 
England at the Congress of Berlin; it had been cemented by 
the Austro-German alliance. A new balance of the European 
Powers had been obtained by the union for purposes of defence 
between the two great military nations of Central Europe. 
Surrounded on three sides by the more or less hostile Powers of 
Russia, France, and Italy, the German allies were strong 
enough to repel attack, so long as England was prepared to 
maintain the balance in the West. While this equilibrium was 
maintained, it was possible for Austria to preserve order in the 
Balkan peninsula, and there was good hope that, with her genius 
for governing heterogeneous nationalities, she might gradually 
take the place of the decaying power of the Turks. But it is 
evident that, at any rate for some time to come, the slightest 
departure of England from her attitude of vigilant expectation 
will turn the balance against the German Powers. A month 
ago we occupied a position of commanding influence. Without 
entangling ourselves in any Continental alliance, we were able, 
by our good understanding with France, to avert any tendency 
to a dangerous rapprochement between that Power and Russia, 
while the party of Revolution in Italy was kept in check by the 
common agreement between the communities disposed to peace 
and order. The result of the English elections must tend 
rudely to disturb, if it does not overthrow, the equilibrium of 
Europe. Mr. Gladstone is the master mind of the new situa- 
tion, and it will be observed by those who study his Midlothian 
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speeches, that his first thought is not the peace of Europe, 
but the freedom of small nationalities. The late Government 
have not neglected the latter consideration ; they know that it 
is an important element in the maintenance of peace ; but they 
have contended that it must stand second to those necessary 
arrangements for the well-being of European society, which 
alone are able to prevent universal strife. Russia, on the other 
hand, makes the protection of the Slav Nationalities of South- 
Eastern Europe the first apparent object of her foreign policy, 
though the despotic nature of her own government must expose 
the hollowness of her pretensions to any one who is not deter- 
mined to believe in her. Mr. Gladstone insists that she is 
disinterested, and that it is our duty to ‘ emulate Russia in her 
good deeds.’ 

The danger of the position is therefore obvious. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s agitation on behalf of the nationalities has had the effect 
of raising the hopes of all the ambitious intriguers of Europe. 
Congratulatory telegrams from Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, 
and Eastern Roumelia, pour in upon the victor in the electoral 
battle ; and a cry of triumph goes up from the champions of — 
Italia Irredenta. Russia, suppressing her joy under an air of 
studied moderation, is preparing to renew her intrigues in quar- 
ters always amenable to her influences, and has already Jaunched 
a loan of fifteen millions sterling, which for three years she 
could persuade no Bourse to take up. This time it will not 
be the subjects of Turkey alone who will feel the seductive 
power of her subtle machination. For the position of Austria 
has undergone a great change by the success of the Liberal 
party in England. Instead of being able any longer to work 
out her peaceful and orderly mission in the South-East, secure 
in her alliance with Germany and her cordial relations with 
England, she has now to guard against treason within her own 
borders, and to take thought for a possible gravitation of 
Germany towards Russia. From England she can no longer 
look for the same amount of good-will as she enjoyed under a 
Tory Government. Lord Hartington, with singular indiscre- 
tion, has spoken of the Austro-German alliance as being a 
menace to France. Mr. Gladstone’s antipathy is even more 
pronounced. ‘It is almost impossible,’ said he, ‘to put one’s 
finger on any spot in the map and say, “Here Austria did 
good.”’ What a prospect for the country in its foreign rela- 
tions! With the inevitable mistrust which all Continental 
Powers must now entertain for the steadiness of our policy, with 
the wild hopes excited in the Revolutionary party throughout 
Europe, with the evident incapacity of the Liberal leaders to 
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substitute any intelligible course of action in the place of that 
which they have so bitterly condemned, we are threatened with 
the reappearance of all those elements of mad mischief which 
had been composed by the Treaty of Berlin. The St. Petersburg 
‘ Novoye Vremya’ gives expression to the hopes of Panslavism 
in the following significant passage : 


‘“ Hands off!” is the cry started by Mr. Gladstone, and re-echoed 
by all England. The cry addressed to Austria admits of an exten- 
sion to other quarters. “Hands off, Englishmen too,” is the reply 
given by ourselves. Those rapacious parties represented by Lord 
Beaconsfield and the existing Government, who have done so much to 
lower the moral dignity of their country, should have the like caution 
addressed to them. No doubt Mr. Gladstone’s programme renders a 
settlement of Eastern entanglements by England and Russia con- 
jointly very practicable. Mr. Gladstone is perfectly honourable in 
his intentions, and Russia is the disinterested liberator of the op- 
pressed. If Mr. Gladstone every now and then protests against 
the form of Russian influence in the East, this is a mere compliment 
paid to that most contemptible goddess, Envy, the idol of English 
Chauvinists and of Continental politicians generally. In these com- 
pliments we hear, not Mr. Gladstone’s real voice, but a foreign and 
altogether heterogeneous tone. Russia’s Eastern influence being 
based upon her national affinity with the Slav, and upon the striving 
for liberty and independent culture common to both, will be put 
down neither by the finest speeches of English orators, nor by the 
most cunning intrigues of Berlin diplomatists, nor even by the opposi- 
tion of united Europe. Russia has broken the Turkish yoke in 
defiance of all Europe and in direct hostility to England, whom we 
have hitherto been accustomed to see in the anti-Slavonic camp. 
But throughout we have been acting unselfishly, and without looking 
for territorial gain or the acquisition of Slavonic land. Let Mr. 
Gladstone do the like and, without expressing any unnecessary a 
prehensions on the score of Russian influence, remember that the 
capture of the Ionian Islands accompanied English enthusiasm for 
the Greeks. Let Mr. Gladstone take care that the grievous sin 
committed by England on that occasion be not repeated in the 
present instance. However, after the noble language held by him, 
we have the right to expect adequate measures on the part of the 
British Government. The first subject to be taken in hand will be 


Bosnia, whose future has not been finally settled by the Berlin 
Congress.’ 


At home the aspect of affairs is not much more cheerful. 
The domestic policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has 
been at any rate straightforward and intelligible. While they 
have assumed that the country is not desirous of constitutional 
change, they have recognized that there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for administrative improvement. They have been active 
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in introducing reforms into our sanitary and legal arrangements. 
They have perceived the necessity of dealing with the Bank- 
ruptcy Laws and Criminal Jurisdiction. Measures of a 
tective nature have been sed for the benefit of artisans, 
seamen, and farmers, while the Ministry have at the same 
time aimed at bringing classes more closely together, and 
strengthening the bonds of society. From the decisive over- 
throw they have sustained, it might seem as if the country 
desired an opposite kind.of policy to be pursued. Yet nothing 
is plainer than that a large proportion of the present vast Liberal 
majority has been returned without any radical or destructive 
designs on the part of the constituencies, such as were reflected 
in the Parliament of 1868. One great danger of the present 
position lies in the uncertainty that prevails as to the real 
thoughts and wishes of the democracy. 

The tyranny of mere numbers is already producing its effect 
on the independence of our public men. The first to bow the 
head before it has been Mr. Lowe. We were aware that con- 
stancy to a beaten cause was not a virtue which commanded 
Mr. Lowe’s respect. We remember the facility with which he 
accepted office in a Government pledged to carry out the wishes 
of an electorate whose political capacity he had contemptuously 
disparaged. But if Cato was never Mr. Lowe’s model, we 
imagined that he wished to challenge admiration as the English 
Diogenes. He has been constantly holding up Liberalism for 
our contemplation as if it were an honest and positive creed. 


‘The ideal of the Liberal party,’ he told us not long ago, ‘ consists 
in a view of things undisturbed and undistorted by the promptings 
of interest or prejudice, in a complete independence of all class 
interests, and in relying for its success on the better feelings and 
higher intelligence of mankind.’ 


Relying on this lofty principle, he has been hitherto constant 
in his opposition to the extension of the franchise. But the 
Liberal party is again returning to power with the announced 
intention of enfranchising the agricultural labourer; and in the 
face of this remarkable victory of facts, Mr. Lowe perceives that 
too strict a devotion to the ideal is unbecoming in a statesman. 
He retains the cynicism of Diogenes, but he evidently considers 
that it is time to hang up his lantern. He accordingly pro- 
claims that, in deference to the opinion of the majority, he is 
ready to surrender the principles in which he still believes. 
Henceforth we are to regard him, on his own showing, as simply 
a ‘ practical politician.’ 

Now from the advice of this ‘ practical politician’ to his party, 

we 
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we may gather the nature of the dangers to which society is 
exposed. He tells us that Parliaments have their gold, silver, 
and iron periods; and he urges his party to carry through their 
programme with the least possible delay. In other words he 
seems to say to them, ‘ Enfranchise the labourers, constitute your 
county boards, alter the land laws with all the speed you may, 
for it is impossible to calculate in what direction the weathercock 
may point three sessions hence!’ Mr. Lowe speaks with feeling 
and experience. He remembers how Mr. Gladstone in five years’ 
time managed to squander half of a huge majority, and was 
obliged to confess that he could no longer carry on the Govern- 
ment of the country. If this happened in a Parliament which 
had its task fairly cut out for it beforehand, what is likely to 
happen in a Legislature elected with carte blanche to do as it 
pleases? When the little programme of the Whigs is exhausted, 
what is to come next? No doubt the Whigs and the Moderate 
Liberals would be satisfied with attempting to introduce measures 
of administrative reform which would be of real benefit to the 
country. But the experience of the last Liberal Parliament 
shows that this will be impossible. Just as the Radical pro- 
gramme came into prominence as soon as ever Mr. Gladstone’s 
stock of Irish measures was used up, so it must be now, save 
that the Radical influence will be felt .earlier in this Parliament 
than in the last, partly because that section of the Liberals is 
now much more numerous and influential, and partly also 
because the proved changeableness of the constituent body is 
in itself favourable to Radicalism. 

The first danger of our domestic situation, therefore, is the 
uncertainty of the course which Parliament will take. But this 
is not the greatest danger. The country is no more disposed to 
enter upon a career of violent constitutional change, than to 
adopt a foreign policy of peace at any price. It will only 
commit itself to either of these courses when it is led into them 
by those for whom it has an hereditary respect. The victory at 
the polls has been to numbers, as against rank, property, and 
education ; but the fickleness and unreason of numbers alone 
could never prevail against such forces, unless the multitude 
were marshalled by leaders themselves possessed of rank, pro- 
perty, and education, whose influence should properly be thrown 
into the opposite scale, and be employed to instruct and restrain 
the impetuosity of the democratic element. Our great danger lies 
in the utterly irrational lines of our party division. It is necessary 
to speak plainly on this point. The Liberal party is composed 
of two sections ; the Whigs and Moderate Liberals, whose chief 
object is always to turn out the Tories in order to possess vn 
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selves of the administration of affairs ; and the Radicals who 
make use of this aristocratic passion for power in the Whigs, to 
accomplish their own democratic and destructive objects. We 
have written much on this subject already, and we shall have 
more to say on it hereafter. Meantime we will only repeat that we 
believe the Whigs to be really blinded by their party spirit to 
the dangers which their connection with. the Radicals is bringing 
upon their country. The Whigs profess their attachment to the 
Established Church. But let us hear what is said by the organ 
of the Radical Dissenters, in an article called by the suggestive 
title of ‘ The Nonconformist Triumph.’ After a note of natural 
exultation over the downfall of ‘a Government which, in its 
foreign policy, for the most part set at nought the dictates of 
justice, and ignored the first principles of Christianity,’ it pro- 
ceeds to point out that the Nonconformists ‘ have entirely shown 
themselves to be worthy of their position as the most influential 
section—the backbone—of the Liberal party.’ They mean 
therefore to claim their reward. 


‘ Having assisted to overthrow the Tory Sree and instal a 
Liberal Administration, Nonconformists will now be free to take up 
their own special questions. In the first instance, their progress will 
depend rather upon their own action, than upon the policy of the 
Government. With augmented forces and renewed encouragement, 
they will march forward to the goal of their aspirations until the 
movement assumes national dimensions, and their claims upon the 
statesmen of the day have become irresistible. Whether further 
organic changes—such as an extension of the county franchise and a 
redistribution of seats—precede or follow English Disestablishment, 
we may confidently expect that the combined moral force which has 
scattered to the winds the most powerful Tory majority of modern 
times—the union of Nonconformist principle and democratic fervour 
—will suffice ere long to bring about the separation of Church and 
State, and the legislative recognition of complete religious equality.’ * 


Again, at the last Quarterly Meeting of the London Baptist 
Association, after a dinner following ‘the usual attendance for 
devotional exercises,’ Mr. Spurgeon is reported ‘ to have referred 
to the present political position, which he said had filled him 
with unspeakable delight.’ 


‘ This as well as the election in 1874 had shown the Liberal party 
the power of Nonconformists, and though they had been willing for 
the present to allow the question of Disestablishment to take the 
second place, yet when the proper hour came they should expect the 
iniquity of a privileged sect to be swept away.’ f 





* *Nonconformist and Independent,’ April sth. 
t Ibid. April 9th. 
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Now we ask the Whigs and Moderate Liberals if they think 
they are sufficiently strong to dispense with the support of this 
section of their followers? If not, is it in accordance with 
political honesty, for the sake of a party triumph over those 
with whom they are in substantial agreement, to maintain an 
alliance with men who are bent on subverting the institutions 
of the country? Mr. Gladstone has fraternized with the 
Dissenting leaders, and responded without reserve to their 
unbounded confidence; and he is now borne on the high-tide 
of favour to the summit of political influence (whether official 
or not), most emphatically as the man of their choice. How 
he and they will practically reconcile this place in their confi- 
dence with his strong attachment to the English Church, is 
a problem which we leave to him and them; but of this we 
may be quite sure, that they will expect him to pay the price of 
their support—the one price on which they are as resolved as 
Shylock on his bond—in the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church. Now we want to ask Mr. Gladstone, 
‘ Are you prepared to pay this price?’ Honesty demands that 
he should give an explicit answer to this question. The Dis- 
senters are too powerful to be put off with indefinite quibbles. 
Mr. Gladstone is bound to speak out without an enigma. 

Again, the Whigs and Moderate Liberals are firmly de- 
termined to uphold the rights of property, and are of course 
strongly prepossessed in favour of aristocratic Government. We 
hope therefore that it will give particular heed to the follow- 
ing extracts from Mr, Gladstone’s late speeches in Midlothian 
and at Hawarden. Speaking at the latter place on April 8th, 
he said : 


‘He (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) spoke about London, and said that 
London had returned a lot of the wrong men. I am sorry to say 
that is true ; at the same time he said that London is a very wicked 
place (laughter). But London is not such a very bad place after all. 
I will tell you what it is, it is the richest parts of London that have 
gone wrong. That is a most extraordinary fact; it is where wealth 
is the most concentrated, in the City ; it is where luxury is the most 
prevalent, in Westminster ; it is where property is most represented, 
in the county, where it has gone wrong. But look to the boroughs 
of London, where popular feeling is more represented, you will find 
that the boroughs of London have done their duty right well.’ 


Speaking at Midlothian on April 3rd, Mr. Gladstone said : 
‘In the great trial which proceeded they had great forces arrayed, 
they—if they would permit him to identify himself with them—had 
great forces arrayed against them. Unfortunately they could not make 
an appeal to the aristocracy, excepting that which must never be 
forgotten 
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forgotten—the distinguished and enlightened minority of that body— 
the able, the energetic, the patriotic, the liberal-minded men whose 
feelings were at one with those of the people, and who decorated and 
dignified their rank by their strong sympathy with the entire com- 
munity. With that exception he was sorry to say they could not 
reckon upon the aristocracy ; they could not reckon upon what was 
called the landed interest; they could not reckon upon the clergy of 
the Established Church either in England or Scotland, subject again 
to those honourable exceptions he trusted likely to be enlarged and 
multiplied from day to day. On none of these could they place their 
trust ; they could not reckon upon the wealth of the country, nor 
upon the rank of the country, nor upon the influence which rank and 
wealth usually brought. Inthe main these powers were against them ; 
and whenever there was a close corporation, wherever there was a 
spirit of organized monopoly and narrow sectional interest apart from 
the rest of the community, there the Liberal party had no friendship. 
and tolerance to expect.’ 


Now we ask the men of sober sense and moderation among 
those who at the recent election gave the 1,877,000 votes on the 
Liberal side, to ponder these things. At present they are enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of a party triumph, - A Parliamentary majority 
of 178 is something to boast of, and as the organ of their party 
says, they ‘may reckon on a clear majority of about 140 for any 
of the great measures the new Government may bring forward.’ * 
It is assumed that the representatives who make up this majority 
will vote with one mind and voice as members of the great 
united Liberal party. We may therefore take it that the Liberals 
regard themselves as a party in Burke’s sense of the word, namely, 
‘a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavours 
the national interest upon some particular principle on which 
they are all agreed.’ But what are the facts-of the case? There 
are no doubt large sections of the Liberal party whose members 
are all agreed with each other on the principle they desire to 
promote, and are determined to employ all the machinery of the 
party to accomplish their end. The Whigs know what they 
want, and have already got it. Mr. Parnell knows, and is good 
enough to tell us plainly, what he wants. ‘ Mr. Bright must 
make it compulsory on certain classes of landlords, already 
specified, and including by far the greater portion of the land- 
lords of the country, to sell to their tenants ; and he must make 
provision for advancing to the tenant, who has been unable to 
save enough to pay his own fourth of the purchase money, the 
whole of the purchase money if need be.’| The Dissenters know 
what they want, and, as we see, mean to press their claims very 

ei ew | News,’ April 15th. 

+ ‘North American Review,’ article by Mr. Parnell on the Irish land question. 

vigorously. 
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vigorously. Mr. Gladstone, we think, does not know what he 
wants; but if we were to take him on his own showing, we 
should have to believe that he was prepared to go all lengths 
with the Nonconformists in their attack upon the Church, and 
all lengths with Mr. Parnell in the confiscation of property. 
When these different sections of the party, however, are viewed 
in relation to each other, we find no common principle on which 
they are all agreed ; and moreover all of them taken together 
would probably not represent one half of the votes given to the 
Liberal party at the recent election. What then of the other 
half? The one principle on which these electors agreed was 
to ‘turn out the Tories.’ This they have done. Their reasons 
were various, as we have before stated. Some polled for the 
Liberals because they had always done so, some because they 
thought Lord Beaconsfield was a bad man, some because they 
thought Mr. Gladstone was a good man, some because they 
hoped the Liberals might bring them good luck, some because 
they liked to be on the winning side, and almost all because 
they fancied that in some mysterious way a change of Govern- 
ment would bring them material good. But did they vote for 
the expropriation of landlords, the disestablishment of churches, 
or for setting class against class? Not at all. The farmers, 
the merchants, the tradesmen, the manufacturers, who voted for 
the party which includes Mr. Parnell, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Gladstone, all really belong to one great party which is 
interested in the maintenance of property and order. Yet such 
is the illusion which our wonderful system of party government 
creates, that these ‘moderate men’ choose to act in violent 
opposition to those who are their natural allies, and to co-operate 
with schemers whose fanaticism and force of character must 
inevitably employ the political association, known under the 
name of the Liberal party, for the purposes of violence and 
destruction. 

Our concluding words must be for the Conservative party. 
We desire in the first place to express our unabated confidence 
in our leaders. The Tories at least understand the virtue of 
loyalty. They have before now been led to disastrous defeats 
by unlucky or incompetent generals, but even to these they have 
exhibited something of the old Roman temper, which looked to 
the spirit rather than the success of an action, and have thanked 
them for ‘ not having despaired of the Republic.’ On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, though they have suffered a disastrous 
defeat, they have not been led by a Varro. Great generals 
cannot always command victory, but they can command what is 
better, the confidence of their sokdiers; and it may well be a 
proud 
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proud reflection for Lord Beaconsfield that never—not even in the 
days when he first rallied the remnants of the Tory army after 
1846, not even in the campaign which he conducted with such 
matchless temper and patience after the defeat of 1868—has he 
been followed with more trust and devotion than in his minis- 
terial policy during the late Eastern crisis. We see no reason to 
retract a word which we have written in support of that policy. 
Mistakes have been committed, no doubt. But when we con- 
sider the amount of resources at the Prime Minister’s dis- 
posal, the influences among his own colleagues by which he 
was at one time hampered, and the bitter opposition which 
thwarted his every movement, it is impossible for even: his 
enemies to deny the nerve, the foresight, and the invention, 
with which he has executed his designs. He has prevented a 
general war ; he has re-established the just influence of England 
in the councils of Europe. For this achievement he has at 
present been rewarded only with the thanks of his own party. 
But the time will come when the country will judge of his 
actions more coolly and justly than it is able to do at present ; 
and we are confident that it will then assign him a high place 
in the school of Pitt and Canning, and those other illustrious 
statesmen who have helped to build up the structure of the 
British Empire. 

His colleagues may all console themselves with the thought 
that they have tried zealously and faithfully to do their duty to 
their Queen and their country. In the internal affairs of the 
country Mr. Cross has shown a practical ability and a steadfast 
purpose, which have placed him, by universal consent, on a 
level with the best of former Home Ministers. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, coming to the Exchequer when a tide of prosperity 
was just turning to a long state of unexampled depression, and 
having to meet the costs of war, has not only maintained our 
financial credit, but provided for the steady reduction of debt. 
The administrative ability and untiring energy by which Lord 
Salisbury at once made his mark at the India Office in 1866, 
have been continued in that office and in Foreign Affairs for 
the last six years, to the sacrifice of his own health but the 
gain of a reputation, which—not to draw invidious contrasts 
with his predecessors—will give him a very high place in the 
permanent records of our history. The tact and practical man- 
agement of affairs, which so quickly designated Mr. W. H. Smith, 
when Secretary to the Treasury, for much higher office, have been 
as signally successful at the Admiralty. Lord Cranbrook, Colonel 
Stanley, Lord John Manners, and other Ministers, have ably 
maintained the character of the Government. For the body of the 
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party it is perhaps harder at — to take an equally magnani- 
ort 


mous view of the situation. years and more the Tories 
have heard their leaders, English fone a and gentlemen, reviled 
by their opponents as liars, swindlers, and murderers. They have 
contented themselves with showing their own confidence in the 
Ministry by giving them a loyal and steadfast support, and 
have despised the attacks of their adversaries, in the full belief 
that the old love of Englishmen for fear play would cause such 
artifices to recoil upon those who employed them. In this 
expectation they have been grievously disappointed. They now 
see themselves beaten by weapons which as English gentlemen 
they have disdaimed to touch. It would certainly not be 
wonderful if the Conservative Opposition were now to retaliate 
upon their rivals the arts of insolence, slander, and faction, to 
which they have been themselves exposed. We trust, however, 
that our great party has too much sagacity as well as too much 
patriotism to attempt anything of this sort. 

The Liberals have won their triumph by the fee of Illusion, 
but the Conservatives must eventually triumph—at least if we are. 
to escape revolution—by the force of Fact. All history points 
in this direction. In the first Parliament after the Reform 
Bill the Tories barely numbered 150; yet within three years, 
after the Dissolution in 1835, they counted only between 20 and 
30 less than the combined actions of the Liberals; while in 1841 
Sir Robert Peel stood at the head of a triumphant majority of 
more than 90. This majority was again destroyed by the division 
of the party on the question of Protection; the Peelites were 
absorbed into the ranks of the Liberals; and for many years 
the Conservatives, in the wilderness of Opposition, had to pay the 
penalty for their supposed anti-popular sympathies. But 1874 
showed them again the masters of the situation, and since then 
there has been no great material issue on which they have been 
at variance with the masses of the people. The constituencies 
have indeed withdrawn their confidence from them, but they 
have done so not, as they did in 1832, on account of Tory 
resistamce to Reform, not, as in 1846, to punish Tory advocacy 
of Protection, but because the Tories have not been sufficiently 
stromg to overcome all the adverse conditions of the elements 
— of human nature. 

We pmedict that the tide of public opinion will inevite' 
turn again towards Seanad my because of the 
law of ebb and flow, but because the Conservative party is the 
natural representative of those great national and social interests, 
on which the very existence of England depends. It may be 
that the Liberals will be strong enough to carry a ieniaes for 
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the equalization of the borough and county franchise, and that in 
another Parliament the fortunes of the Conservative party may 
be reduced to a yet lower point than that which they have now 
reached. We anticipate the worst, for the sake of argument. 
But, whatever happens, we may be quite sure of this, that the 
vote of mere numbers can never represent the real interests, 
and therefore the final verdict, of the English people. Numbers 
do not represent the spiritual interests, the commercial interests, 
the colonial interests, the foreign and imperial interests of 
England ; yet it is these with which the Legislature has to deal. 
Whenever, therefore, a Parliamentary majority seeks to give 
effect to the supposed wishes of a mere numerical majority in 
the nation, it must necessarily come into conflict with those 
interests which form the real organic life of society. This 
is the attitude which Mr. Gladstone now wishes the Liberal 
majority to assume. We have it on the evidence of his own 
words. If his policy prevails, he may indeed succeed in 
destroying the framework of society ; but he will never be able 
to govern the country. . 

Assuming then that, in spite of the Democratic hubbub on 
the surface, the country is really Conservative at heart, a 
sive action on the part of the Liberals is sure to detach large 
numbers of their influential supporters and to group them round 
the Conservative nucleus. Let it also be remembered that this 
nucleus is represented in the electoral body by the possessors of 
1,412,956 votes, who all know their own minds. And from this 
point of view we may even find material for consolation in the 
comparatively small numbers of the Conservative Opposition. 
Had the two sides of the House been more evenly balanced, the 
Home Rulers might have turned the scales against the Govern- 
ment by voting with the Tories, a combination which must have 
fatally injured the latter, without any fault of their own, in the 
estimation of the public. From this danger we are delivered. 
On the other hand, since it is evident that the cause of Home 
Rule is extinct, and that the land question is really the upper- 
most consideration with the Irish members, we sus that the 
latter will prove a source of embarrassment to their Liberal allies 
by the momentum they will impart to the Radical section of the 
party. In any case, as soon as the slight Whig programme is 
disposed of, the men of strong views and enthusiasms will begin 
to urge their claims, and the incapacity of the Liberal machine 
for administrative purposes will become apparent. Men will 
then begin to reflect that, even if the Tory régime was not 
brilliant in point of domestic legislation, its energies were at 
least used to construct and not merely to destroy. 

The 
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The danger to the cause of Conservatism will come from 
within rather than from without. There is a danger to the 
Church of England in her internal divisions; there is a danger 
to the great social order which is built upon the agricultural 
interest in the antagonism between the different classes of which 
it is composed. In this disunion lies the opportunity of the 
Radicals, and they show that they are aware of it. The recent 
Election has witnessed an ill-omened coalition between the 
Nonconformists and the extreme Ritualists, while the Radicals 
have won a point by inducing the tenant-farmer to regard his 
interests as opposite to those of his landlord. They will next 
proceed to instruct the agricultural labourer that his prosperity 
is by no means dependent on that of his employer. When 
they have reached this point they will have successfully under- 
mined the entire structure of our ancient land system. We 
have had fair warning from Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Chamberlain 
of the objects at which they aim; and it is surely advisable 
for the threatened interests to compose their differences, and 
to unite for co-operation and mutual defence. As far as regards 
the Church, we are happy to think that the increased cordiality 
of feeling between the different sections of loyal Churchmen 
renders such union no longer impracticable. As to the agri- 
cultural interest, we have always insisted that the matters in 
dispute between the different classes ought to be settled by the 
parties concerned, and not by the Legislature. The relations 
between landlord and tenant in England are social as well as 
commercial; they should therefore be arranged on the most 
generous principles of give and take, with sacrifices, if necessary, 
on the part of the superior; from the moment that they become 
political the aristocratic system will be doomed. Is it well, in 
view of the approaching legislation on the County Franchise and 
Local Government, that the landed interest should appear to be 
divided against itself? 

Above all, the Conservatives, we feel sure, will remember that 
it is not only their interest but their duty to refrain from the 
factious acts of opposition from which they have themselves 
suffered. The Whigs are now what they always have been, an 
oligarchy, and, as we have endeavoured to show in various articles, 
the success of their party and their party leaders has in their 
minds surmounted all other considerations. The Tories are not 
a party in the same sense as the Whigs; they are united for the 
defence of institutions, and their loyalty is paid in the first place 
to their Sovereign. They will not forget that the new Ministry 
are Her Majesty’s servants. Upon the Queen devolves the 
responsibility, in the highest sense of the word, of providing for 
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the orderly government of her people at home, and for the main- 
tenance of the national honour abroad. Already we see the 
organs of the Democracy attempting to fetter Her Majesty in 
the exercise of her discretion, and speaking with insolence of 
the possibility of Mr. Gladstone’s exclusion from office in con- 
sequence of ‘Court resentment.’ The Tory party will per- 
ceive that the Republican arrogance which generations ago 
united them in defence of the Crown has by no means diminished. 
Her Majesty, we may be certain, will exercise her undisputed 
prerogative with the constitutional moderation which she has 
always exhibited, and the Tory Opposition will be bound to 
assume that the Ministers whom she may call to her councils 
will tender her true allegiance and advise her to the best of their 
ability. The Liberal Opposition have utterly refused to admit 
this of the present Conservative Government. It is left, there- 
fore, for the Conservatives to show that the day of petty struggles 
for power between rival sections of the aristocracy has gone by ; 
that, in the presence of the great dangers which threaten the 
existence of the country, party prejudices must be suppressed ; 
that the Queen, as the visible representative of the unity of an 
Empire founded upon free institutions, is the first object of 
loyalty to all true Englishmen; and that her Ministers may 
command the service of all faithful subjects, irrespective of party, 
provided that they seek to advance the common interests of the 
country, and to maintain the honour of the Crown. We venture 
to give a pledge for the Tory party that, whatever fault they 
may have to find with the new foreign policy in detail, however 
strongly they may resist the passage of domestic measures on 
which there is a genuine division of opinion, so long as the 
Whig Ministry observe the conditions we have mentioned, it 
may reckon on the hearty and unanimous support of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. 
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of the English Reformation, 409— 
publication of the First Prayer-book 
of King Edward VI., 410—the Eng- 
lish language in the first vigour of 
youth, 411, 412—the Collects, 412- 
415—Te Deum, 415, 416—devotional 
composition deteriorated since its 
compilation, 416—thanksgiving for 
the ‘ceasing of the Distemper in 
cattle,’ 417—prayer for Unity, 418— 
use of portions by Nonconformist 
ministers, 419—quotation from the 
‘Record,’ 420— musical character, 
420, 421—Gregorian tones, 421—the 
Anglican chant, ib.—amount of cir- 
culation, 422—number of transla- 
tions, 4283—changes in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, 424—twice abolished, 
first by Popery, secondly by Puritan- 
ism, ib.— summary of its changes, 
425 — attempt to revise it in the 
reign of William and Mary, 426— 
Royal Commission for revising, 427 
—change in the Tables of Lessons, 
428 —*Ornaments Rubric’ 429— 
‘ Convocation Prayer-book,’ 430. 

Confession, Bishop Wilberforce on, 117. 

Confirmations by Bishop Wilberforce, 
98-101. 

Conservative Defeat, the, 549—the far- 
mers’ desire of change, 552 — in- 
crease of Conservative votes since 
1874, 553—distress from bad seasons, 
and other causes, 554—programme 
of the Whigs, 557—character of the 
modern elector, 559 — imagination 
and talk, 560—Mr. Gladstone's fiery 
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crusade, 561 —quotation from the 
*‘Novoye Vremya,’ 568—danger of 
our domestic situation, 570 — the 
* Nonconformist Triumph,’ 571. 


Convocation Prayer-book, the 427—its | 
small amount of amendments, 430. , 


See Common Prayer. 


Convocations revived by Bishop Wilber- | 


force, 101. 
Cotton duty in India, 502. 
Credentials of the Opposition, the, 251 
. Gladstone’s administration 
during his majority and Lord Bea- 
consfield’s compared, 253, 254 — 
Foreign affairs, 254—-Opposition cam- 
paigns, 255—the General Election, 
256—intentions of the Opposition, 
256, 257—foreign policy of Lord 
Russell, 258—of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Granville, 259—the Triple 
Alliance, 260-262—the ‘Peace with 
Honour’ of the Conservative Govern- 


ment, 265—Shere Ali, 266-269— | 


Condition of Ireland, 272, 273. 


Curzon’s, Hon. R., ‘Monasteries of 


the Levant,’ 206. 
Customs’ rates in India, 493, 501. 


D. 


Delos, the Emporium of Greece, trade 


in slaves, 143. 
Derby, the late Lord, on Earl Russell’s 
foreigu policy in 1864, 258. 


Directory for Public Prayer, 419. See | 


Common Prayer. 


Dostojevski, the Russian novelist, 548. | 
Droysen’s ‘ Geschichte des Hellenismus,’ 
153 


Diirer’s, Albert,‘ Virgin with the Mon- 
key,’ Mr. Carr’s criticism of, 48, 49. 


E. 


Egypt, Ptolemy’s administration of, 
135 


Entail, Law of, 283. 
d’Epinay, Madame, describes Hume, 
323. 


$ Examiner, the, first started, 31—Swift 


undertakes the editorship, 32. 
Excise revenue in India, 493, 508. 


F. 
Fasting Communion, Bishop Wilber- 
force on, 118, 119. 
Faweett, Mr., on reduction of expendi- 
ture in India, 511. 


583 


| Flower Garden, the English, 331—Sir 
William Temple describes the gar- 
den at Moor Park, 333—Topiarian 
work, 334—Pope’s garden at Twick- 
enham, ib.—Batty Langley’s ‘New 
Principles of Gardening,’ 335—land- 
scape gardeners, ib.—Price’s ‘ Essa 

on the Picturesque,’ 336—Repton’s 
style, 337—* pag out’ first intro- 
duced, 337—the Italian Garden, 338 
—villa gardens, 339 — carpet-bed- 
ding, 340—Sir Joseph Hooker's 
opinion, 341—Spring-gardening, ib. 
—semi-tropical plants, 342 — the 
Alpine garden and rockeries, ib.— 
wild gardens, 343—lawns and shrub- 





beries, 344-346—shrubs for the out- 
side of a house, 346—the Rhianva 
garden, 347—the walled-garden, ib. 
—kitchen-garden, 348—winter and 
spring flowers, 349, 350—the crocus, 
349—roses, 350—hollyhocks, 351— 
sunflowers, 352—new varieties, 353— 
grafting and hybridizing, 354—botan- 
ical science, ib. — relationship of 
flowers to insects, 355—flower-paint- 
ing, 357—flower-shows, 359. 

Flower-painting, 357. 

Flower-roots sent from Holland, 341. 

F lower-shows, 359. 

Fort William College, founded by Lord 
Wellesley, 382. 

| Franchise, extension of the, 245, 246. 

| Francis, Emperor of Austria, his charac- 
ter described by Metternich, 179. 

Froude, Mr., on the moderation of 
Russia, 519. 


G. 


Gill’s, Captain, sketch of a Chinese 
general, 473—on the irresistible pro- 
gress of Chinese power, 480—on the 
critical state of affairs between China 
and Russia, 485. 

,Mrs., ‘Six Months in Ascen- 
sion,’ 225-227. 

Gladstone’s, Mr., foreign policy, 254, 
259—administration compared with 

| Lord Beaconsfield’s, 253, 254—pre- 

ferred by the Liberal Party to Lord 
| Dating. 282—his instability of 
|  prineiple, 561—fiery crusade, ib.—on 

|. the Reform of the Liquor Laws, 265 

| disestablishment of the Scotch 

- Church, 563—local government, 564 
| ustro-Ge: 





—foreign policy, ib.—A: rman 
Alliance, 565—speeches in Midlo- 
thian and at Hawarden, 572. 

| Godolphin, 22 —his policy, 23—im- 











584 


29. 
Gordon’s, Duchess of, letter to Lord 
Wellesley on the conclusion of the 


peaches Sacheyerel, 27—downfall, | 
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Indian campaign, 374. | 
Goschen, Mr., on Mr. Gladstone’s | 
‘ spending’ his majority, 253. 


Greece, the history of, its two phases, 


Grétry, the composer, anecdote of, 459. 
Guiscard, Antoine de, his depraved 
life, 34—stabs Harley, ib. 


H. 


Hallam on the deputies of boroughs, 
241, 

Hampden, Dr., recommended for the 
Bishopric of Hereford, 91. 

— Robert, 19—his character de- 
scribed, 20—S: er, 22—is forced 
to resign, 26—Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 29—difficulties of his posi- 
tion, 30—puts the press under his 
own control, 31—cautious policy, 33 
—stabbed by Guiscard, 3i—made 
Earl of Oxford, 35—his indecisive 


policy, 37—jealousy of St. John, 40— | 


angry recrimination, removal, 45. 
Herbals, old English, 348. 
Herzen’s, Alexander, political creed, 

545—viewed with suspicion by the 

Nihilists, 546. 

Hogarth’s method on which he com- 
posed a sketch of a country dance, 
54, 55. 

Holy Alliance, the, 194, 195. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph, on carpet-bedding 
for gardens, 341. 

Hortense, Queen, her character de- 
picted by Madame de Rémusat, 460. 

Ifume, David, on the English system 
of government, 239, 240—his two 
aspects, 289—negative character of 
his philosophy, ib.—his ‘Treatise of 
Human Nature,’ 292—his own de- 
preciation of it, 293—greedy of fame, 
tb.—the ‘ Hume Papers, tb.—early 

ears, 294, 295—letter about his 
ealth, 296—failure of his ‘ Treatise,’ 
299—His Essays, 299, 300—at Turin, 
301—deseribed by Lord Charlemont, 

ib.—* Essay on Miracles,’ 302-304 

—return from Italy, 304—Librarian 
of the Faculty of Advocates, 305— 
* Political Discourses,’ ib.—on morals 
and reason, 306-309—philosophy of 
religion, 309—on suicide, 310—prac- 
tical irreligion, 311—on polytheism, 









313 — imaginary dialogue between 
an Egyptian priest and a believer 
in transubstantiation, 314 — ‘ Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion, 
314-318—writes the ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ 319—Prof. Brewer’s judgment 
on, 320—Secretary to the Embassy 
at Paris, 322—enthusiastic reception, 
323— e d’Epinay’s sketch; of 
him, #b.—Under Secretary of State, 
324 —retires, ib—writes his auto- 
biography, 325 — antipathy to the 
English, ib.—remarks on the ‘ Trea- 
tise of Human Nature,’ 326, 


I, 


India, Taxation of, 486—not excessive, 
487—increase of population, 488— 
the mutiny taxation, 489— opium 
revenue, 489, 508, 510—land revenue, 
490, 491, 501—Table of taxes, 492— 
Salt tax, 492, 501, 507—Customs’ 
rates, 493, 501—Excise revenue, 493, 
508—Stamps, 494—trades-taxes, 494 
—‘Famine Fund,’ #b.—rural rates, 
495—local taxation, Road Cess, ib.— 
on the upper classes, 496—the lower 
classes, 497—assessed taxes, 498—- 
income and licence, 499 — opium 
supply, 501—cotton duty, 502—direct 
taxation, 504—new, under Lord Lyt- 
ton’s government, 507—savings in 
public works, 510—Mr. Fawcett on 
reduction of expenditure, 511—public 
works and their bearing on the taxa- 
tion of the country, 512—Sir John 
— financial statement, 515- 

18. 
Ireland, condition of, 272-278, 


J. 


Jefferson’s, President, prophecy as to 
the social influence of democracy, 
234, 

Jeffrey’s, Lord, theory of ‘ beauty, 
59-62. 

St. John, Henry, father of Bolingbroke, 
his dissolute career, 11. 

Jones’, Mr, Burne, ‘ Annunciation,’ 81. 


K. 


King, Clarence, adventures in the 
Sierra Nevada, 211, 212. 

Kinglake's, A. W., esthetical and de- 

scriptive romance of travel, 205. | 
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L. 


Land revenue in India, 490, 491, 501. 

Landscape gardeners, 335. 

Langley, Batty, ‘New Principles of 
Gardening,’ 335. 

Lenten courses of sermons instituted by 
Bishop Wilberforce, 96, 

Liberalism, commercial, 78—ideal, or 
‘culture,’ 79—failure of, 80. 

‘Liturgie % l'usage des Eglises Ré- 
formées,’ by Pasteur Bersier, 420. 

Locke’s problem to account for human 
knowledge, 326. 

Lowe’s, Mr., advice as a ‘ practical poli- 
tician, 569. 

Lyttelton, Lady, describes Bishop Wil- 
berforce's preaching, 108, 109. 


M. 


Macknight’s, Mr., ‘Life of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, 2—style and mistakes, 3. 
Marie Louise, Archduchess, 179—Na- 
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poleon’s proposal of marriage, 180, | 
181 


Marlborough, Duke of, his friendship | 
for Godolphin, 23—breaks with the | 


High Tories, 24—downfall of his | 
administration, 27—interview with | 


St. John, 33—removed fromm all his 
employments, 38. 

Melbourne, Lord, notice of, by Bishop 
Wilberforce, 88. 

Mercenaries, Greek and Macedonian, 
137, 138. 

Metternich, Prince, 157—his motto, 159 
—birth and parentage, 160—Master 
of the Ceremonies at the coronation of 
Leopold IL. at Frankfort, 161—at the 
University of Mayence, ib.—know- 
ledge of the French, 162—at the coro- 
nation of Francis I. of Austria, b.—at 
Brussels, 163-—charged with a mission 
to London, ib.—acquainted with the 
Prince of Wales, 7b. — Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Hague, ib.— 
marriage, 164—sent to Rastadt, 165 
—describes the French deputies, ib. 
—returns to Vienna, 166—decides for 
the Embassy to Dresden, 167—ex- 
plains his views of the science of 
Politics and Diplomacy, ib.—the in- 
terest of States, 168—Confession of 
faith, 169—transferred to Berlin, ib.— 
Ambassador at Paris, 170—scene in 
the Audience Chamber, 171—letter 
to Stadion, 172—accepts the port- 

folio provisionally 173 — Treaty of 
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Vienna, 175-177—Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 177—Napoleon and Madame 
de Metternich, 179, 180—his pro- 
posal for the Archduchess Marie 
Louise, 180-182—A mbassador Extra- 
ordinary to Paris, 182 — interview 
with Napoleon at Dresden, 184-187— 
presides at the Vienna Congress, 191- 
194—the ‘Holy Alliance,’ 194—re- 
conciliation with Emperor Alexander, 
195—his cultivation and accomplish- 
mates 198 — personal advantages, 
99, 

Monarchy and Democracy, by the Duke 
of Somerset, 230—its sagacity, fore- 
sight, and reflection, 233 — moral 
atmosphere of the American Re- 
public, 235 — maladministration of 
the law, ib.—inequality in the United 
States, 236—Universal Suffrage, 238 
—on the working of Representative 
Institutions, 238, 239 — democratic 
tendencies of a widening franchise, 
241—Party government, 243—con- 
stitutional dangers, 244 — public 
speaking and party gatherings, ib.— 
political education, 246, 


N. 


Napoleon I., his interview with Prince 
Metternich at Dresden, 184-187— 
character described by Madame de 
Rémusat, 443—idea of ‘Glory,’ 443, 
444—absence of truth, 445—want of 
heart, 445, 446—on the death of the 
young Napoleon, 447 — his immo- 
rality, ib.—contempt for women, ‘448 
—constraint and absence of ease, ib.— 
meditations at the military school at 
Brienne, 449—the murder of the Duc 
@Enghien, 453, 454—‘my policy,’ 
454—his headlong y wile. & path, 
455 — steady progress of popular 
alienation, 456—his self-analysis, éb. 
—spirit of licentious mischief, 458— 
the family and court dinner on the 
establishment of the Empire, 459— 
Grétry’s reply to him, 460—evils of 
his court, ib.— regard fur Queen 
Hortense, 461. 

———— IIL., resemblance to his father 
Louis, 461 n, 

Nationality, the doctrine of, 537—re- 
sponsible for the European wars of 
the last century, 539. 

Newport, Sir John, reminiscences of 
Lord Wellesley, 363. 

Nihilism, origin of, 545. 





586 
Oo. 


O. K., or Madame Olga de Novikoff’s 


‘ Russia and England,’ 520—parent- 
age, ib.—sojourn at the Russian 


Embassy in Vienna, 521—religious | 
enterprise, 522—the holy Panslav | 


crusade, 523 — describes England, 


524—hope of friendly understanding | 


between Russia and England, 525— 
pretended affection for 


—her ‘two Russias,’ tag the 
Austro-German understanding, 542. 
Opium —— in India, 489, 508, 510 | 
—supply, 50 
Ordinations i Bishop Wilberforce, 97, 
98. 


Oxford, Earl of, 35. See Harley. 


A 


Palgrave’s wanderings in Arabia, 219. 
Panslavism and Nihilism, 527. 
Parthians, the, 140. 


Party government, the Duke of Somer- | Ruskin, Mr., his battle with the advo- 


set’s remarks on, 243. 
Paull accuses Lord Wellesley, 388 
Peel, Sir R., 

Wilberforce, 88. 

Pergamus, the library of, 137. 


Plutarch’s view of Alexander the | 


Great’s career, 127. 
Pope on ‘ sculpturing’ ever; 


ns, 53. 
Pre-Raphaelites, their stan 
73 


style of garden architecture, 51—his 
‘Essay on the Picturesque,’ 56-38, 
336. 


Progress, the law of, in human life, 76 
—in Art, 77. 
ee 's administration in Egypt, 135, 


Publis spakin d party gatherings, | 
1 g and party gatherings, | ©*nism Bill, the, 45. 


R, 


Rae’s ‘ Country of the Moors,’ 219. 

Raphael’s ‘ Sacrifice at Lystra,’ 67, 68. 

Rastadt, Prince Metternich at, 165. 

Rates, rural, in India, 495 

Religion of the later "Greeks, 144-149. 

Rémusat, Madame de, Memoirs of, 433 
—birth and parentage, 435—mar- 

riage, b.—intimacy with Josephine, 

4386—dame du is, 437—sketches 
by her son, 438, 439—burns her 
memoirs, 439—rewrites the destroyed 
work, 440— spirit and motive 


mgland, ib. | 


anecdote of, by Bishop 
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of her work, 441—early death, ib. 
—her character of Napoleon, 443 
—at the Camp of Boulogne, 449— 
political feelings, 452—horror at the 
death of the Due d’ Enghien, 453— 
loss of favour with Napoleon, 457— 
describes the great family and court 
dinner, 459—characters of Eugtne 
Beauharnais and Hortense, 460— 
renders justice to England, 462. 
Representative Institutions, 238. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, on Nicolas Pous- 
> s ‘Perseus with Medusa’s head,’ 


Rhodes, the island of, 142—prosperity, 


143—¢radual decline, ib. 
Ribbon-borders for gardens, 339. 


| Ritualistic observances, Bishop Wilber- 


force on, 119, 120. 
Road Cess in Bengal, 495. 
Rockeries, 342, See Flower Garden. 


| Rohlf’s, Dr. Gerhard, ‘ Adventures in 


Morocco,’ 220. 


| Romance of Modern Travel, the, 200. 


Romanticism in Art, 78: 


cates. of association, 63 — theory of 
absolute truth, 64, 65—on the ‘ Bac- 
chus and Ariadne’ of Titian, 66— 
analogy between poetry and painting, 
67—the process of —— 69 
—his creed of Liberalism, 7 


| Russell’s, Earl, foreign eae’ ia 1864, 
rd of Art, | _, 258. 


Price, Sir Uvedale, on the old Italian | 


Ruxton’s, George,‘ Adventures in Mex- 
ico and the Rocky Mountains,’ 207— 
a night’s experience, 208, 209. 
Ryswick, the Peace of, 18. 


8. 


Sacw or Scythians, the, migration to- 


wards the Oxus and Jaxartes, 139. 
Salt tax in India, 492, 501, 507. 


Scott, Sir Walter, describes Lord Wel- 
lesley, 401. 

Shere Ali, our relations with, 266-269. 

Sheridan’s speech in answer to Lord 
Mornington’s, on the continuance of 
the war with France, 368. 

Shrubberies, laying out of, 344-346. 

Slavonic Menace to Europe, the, 518, 
537—favoured by the national party 
in Russia, 541 — objects of the 
Nihilists, 544, 

Smith’s, Adam, eulogy of Hume, 326. 

Stamps, increase of, in India, 494. 

Stephen, Leslie, on Hume’s religion, 
312. 
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Strachey’s, Sir John, ‘ Financial State- 
ment,’ 515-518. 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, describes 


his interview with Lord Wellesley, 


401. 
Swift, editor of the ‘Examiner,’ 32. 


T. 


Talleyrand, inti 


leon, 445. 
Taste, the Progress of, 47. 


Tcherkasski, Vladimir, Alexandrovitch, | 


528—a member of the Committee 
of Organisation, ib.—Chancellor of 
State, ib.—resigns, 529 — General 
Plenipotentiary of the Red Cross 
Society, 530—death, ib. 

Temple, Sir William, on flower gardens, 
333 


Thiers, M. on the fall of Napoleon L, 
455, 456. 

Tocqueville’s view of democracy, 236. 

Topiarian work in England, 334. 


Torrens, W. M., his remarks on the | 
characters of Lord Wellesley and | 


O’Connell, 361. 

Tourguenef, origin of his novel ‘ Father 
and Sons,’ 546. 

Triple Alliance, the, 260-262. 

Tungani, or Dungani revolt, the, 473- 
475. 


Vv. 


Vambery’s expedition to Khiva, &c., 
218—travels with mendicant der- 
vishes, 219. 

Vienna, the Treaty of, described in 
Prince Metternich’s Memoirs, 175— 
Congress of, 191, 193. 

Voght, Nicholas, the historian, his 
advice to Prince Metternich, 162, 


W. 


Walpole, Horace, on the old Italian 
style of garden architecture, 51. 
Warburton’s, E., ‘Crescent and the 


Cross,’ the, his vivid descriptions, | 


205, 206. 

Warburton’s, Col. Egerton, Journey 
across the Western Interior of Aus- 
tralia, 216—disappointment and hard- 
ships, 217. 





with the de | 
Rémusats, 437; describes Madame | 
de Rémusat, ib.—anecdote of Napo- | 
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Watson’s, Forbes, ‘Flowers and Gar- 
dens,’ 349. 

Wellesley, the Marquess, 361—paren- 
tage, 362 — early years, 363 — at 
Eton, 364—at Oxford, ib.—Liberal 
opinions, 365—début in Parliament, 
366—advocates the abolition of the 
slave trade, 367—speech on the 
policy and continuance of the war 
with France, ib—member of the 
Board of Control for India, 368— 
conflict with Sheridan, ib.—marriage, 
8369 — Governor-General of India, 
ib.—created Baron Wellesley, 370— 
arrives at Calcutta, 371 — prepares 
for war with Tippoo, 372—conclusion 
of the campaign, 374— disgust at 
his Irish Marquisate, 374—Captain 
General and Commander-in-Chief of 
all the British forces in India, 375— 
refuses the Mysore prize-money, ib. 
—suppresses Sunday newspapers, ib. 
—his policy with the Mahratta chiefs, 
378—interview with the great Mo- 
ghul, 380—founds the college at Fort 
William, 382—treaty with Scindiah, 
383—recalled, 384—lands at Ports- 
mouth, 387 —accused by Paull, 388— 
declines a position in the Ministry, 
390—speech in defence of the Expe- 
dition to Copenhagen, 391—Ambas- 
sador to Spain, 7b.—comic incident 
at his reception, 392—War Minister, 
394 — influence on the Peninsular 
war, ib.—behaviour on the New 
Regency Bill, 395—habit of dicta- 
tion, 397—foresight, 398—Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, ib.—public dis- 
agreement with his brother, 399— 
his official career at an end, 400— 
anecdotes of him, ib.—Lord Brough- 
am’s testimony to him as a speaker, 
401—second marriage, 402—recon- 
ciled to his brother, 403 —death, ib. 

Wellesley, General (Duke of Welling- 
ton), at Mysore, 376—saves the 
Peishwah’s Capital, 379—at the 
battle of Assaye, 381—appointed to 
the chief command in the Peninsula, 
391—public disagreement with his 
brother, 399—mention of his brother’s 
death, 403. 

Wilberforce, Bishop, 84—early years, 
85—at Oxford, ib.—marriage, ib.— 
reputation as a preacher and public 
speaker, 86—relation to the Oxford 
schools, 87—notices of Lord Mel- 
bourne, 87, 88—death of his wife, 
88-90—Bishop of Oxford, 90—Cud- 
desdon Palace, 91—the Hampden 
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affair, 91-95—his earnest spirit and | William III’s. policy, 18—unpopularity, 
wink A 
illiam’s, Sir John Hay. en at 
Rhianva, 347. Sos 
Wilmot, John, Earl of Rochester, 14— 
his influence on the youth of London, 


extraordinary genius, 95—Missions, 
Lenten courses of ‘sermons, 96— 
activity, skill in riding, 97 — anec- 
dote of the sovereign, <b.—Ordina- 
tions, 97, firmation, 98-101 
—Convocation, 101—character, ib.—- 
boyish spirits, 102—his busy days, 
éb,—numerous correspondence, 103— 
powers of work, 104—night journey 
to Osborne, #b.—writing letters in 
the train, 105, 106—reading, 107— 
preaching, 107-109—power of sym- 
pathy, 111—his too facile character, 





113 — faithfulness to the reformed | 


Church of England, 116—Address 
to the Rural Dean of Winchester, 


117—on confession, 117, 118—fasting | 


Communion, 118—his many-sided- 
ness, 
death and last resting-place, 124. 


121 — anecdotes, 121-123 — 


14. 

Wilson’s, Andrew, ‘ Abode of Snow,’ 
214—his ‘ Spiti mare,’ 215. 

Winchescombe, Frances, marries Lord 
Bolingbroke, 17. 

Women, position of, in Greece, 154, 155. 


Y. 


Yakoob Beg deposes and imprisons 
Buzurg, 47 lestitute of resources, 
476—the fall of Manas, 477—defeat 
and death, 481. 
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